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Ho  one  can  roalize  mora  viridl;  tlian  I  do,  th&t  the  Eletorj  Qtrongli  whoae  pages  onr 
fnat-gTaod-oldldren  win  oontempUte  the  momentona  straggle  wheraof  thii  coontij  haa 
recently  been  and  etill  is  the  arena,  will  not  and  cannot  uovbewritten;  and  that  ita  aathor 
nmat  give  to  the  {>atient,  carefiil,  critica]  atndy  of  innumerable  docomenta  and  letters,  an 
amoontof  time  and  thoogbtwhioh  I  conldnot  have  commanded,  nnleealhad  been  able  tode- 
Tote  jeara,  inatead  of  months  only,  to  the  preparation  of  this  Tdnme.  I  know,  at  least,  what 
Eiatorj  la,  and  bow  it  most  be  made ;  I  know  how  verj  far  this  work  most  fall  short  of  tbe 
btftj  ideal.  If  any  of  mj  nnmerons  fellow-laborers  in  this  field  is  deluded  with  the  notion 
that  he  has  written  th«  historj  of  our  gigantic  civil  war,  /,  oertainlj,  am  free  from  like  halla- 
dnation. 

What  I  have  umed  to  do,  is  ao  to  arrange  tlie  material  facta,  and  ao  to  embod;  the  more 
eaaential  docmnents,  or  parts  of  docnmenta,  illtistrating  those  fkots,  that  the  attentive,  Intel- 
ligent  reader  may  learn  from  this  work  not  onlf  what  were  the  leading  incidents  of  our 
dvil  war,  bnt  its  oaoses,  indtraaenta,  and  tiio  inevitable  saqoenoe  whereby  ideas  proved 
tlie  genn  of  events.  I  believe  tbe  thooghtfal  reader  of  this  Tolama  oan  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  great  itmggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  was  tbe  aoavoldable  remit  of  antagonisnis 
imbedded  in  the  very  nature  of  onr  heterogeneons  institntions ; — that  onrs  was  indeed  '  an 
irrepresdble  oonfllct,'  which  might  have  been  preupitated  or  postponed,  bat  could  by  no 
means  have  been  prevraited; — Ukat  tbe  sncoesuve  'oompromiMs,'  whereby  it  waa  lo  long 
pat  o^  were — however  intended — deplorable  mtatakes,  detrimental  to  onr  National  charac- 
ter;— that  we  ongbt— 90  early,  at  least,  aa  1610 — to  have  definitively  and  conclosively  estab- 
lished the  right  of  the  oonstjtational  mt^ority  to  dupe  onr  National  policy  aocordiag  to 
tbeir  settled  convictjons,  anbject  only  to  tbe  Oonstitntion  aa  legally  expounded  and  applied. 
Had  the  majority  tben  stood  firm,  they  would  have  precluded  tbe  waste  of  thooaauda  of 
milliona  of  treaaore  and  rivers  of  generona  blood. 

I  presume  tbia  work  goes  farther  back,  and  devotes  more  attention  to  tbe  ramoter,  more 
reoondite  canaea  of  onr  civil  strife,  than  any  rivaL  At  all  events,  I  have  dmed  to  give  a  ftill 
and  tair,  thon^  necessarily  condensed,  view  of  all  that  impelled  to  our  desperate  s&Tiggle. 
I  bave  so  often  heard  or  read  this  demurrer — "Ton  Abolittoniets  begin  with  Becession,  or 
the  bombardment  of-8nmter,  sinning  over  all  that  yon  bad  done,  throng^  a  series  of  yean, 
to  provoke  the  Sooth  to  hostilities,"  that  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  that  objection  fUrly 
and  fUly.  If  I  have  fkiled  to  dig  dotm  to  the  foonda^ona,  the  defect  fiowa  fhtm  lack  of 
capacity  or  deficiency  of  perception  in  the  author ;  for  he  has  intently  purposed  and  (Jnted 
to  begin  at  tbe  beginning. 

I  bave  made  frequent  end  copiona  citations  from  letters,  speeobea,  messages,  and  other 
docDments,  many  of  which  have  not  the  merit  of  rarity ;  mainly  becaose  I  conld  only  tbns 
present  the  views  of  political  antagoniata  in  terms  which  they  most  recognize  and  respect 
as  antbentio.  In  an  age  of  pasnonate  controversy,  few  are  capable  even  of  stating  an 
opponent's  position  in  language  that  he  will  admit  to  he  accurate  and  fiur.  And  there  are 
tbonsanda  who  cannot  to-day  reaUze  that  they  ever  held  opinions  and  accented  dogmas  to 
which  tbey  nnbedtAtingly  anbaoribed  lew  than  ten  years  ego.    There  la,  then^  but  one  sojia 
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and  JtiBt  waj  to  deal  with  Qie  taaets  and  positions  from  time  to  time  held  hj  oootending 
parties — this,  namelj' :  to  cite  fblly  and  fairly  from  the  '  platforms'  aod  other  formal  deola- 
rations  ol  swliment  pat  fortli  bj  each ;  or  (in  the  absenoe  of  Uiese)  from  Uie  speeches,  mes- 
sages, and  other  aathentia  ntterances,  of  tlieir  accepted,  reoogatied  ^e&.  This  I  hsTe  oon- 
stantly  and  very  freely  done  thronghoot  tikis  Tolnme.  Regarding  the  progress  of  Opinion 
toward  absolate,  imiversal  Jostioe,  as  tlie  one  great  end  vhioh  hallows  «ftOrt  and  reoom- 
pensee  saorifioe,  I  hare  endeaviwed  to  set  forth  clearly,  not  only  what  my  comitrymeB,  at 
different  times,  have  done,  bat  what  the  great  parties  into  which  tiiey  are  or  have  been 
divided  have  believed  and  affirmed,  with  regard  more  espeeiallj  to  Haman  Slavery,  and  its 
rights  and  privileges  in  oar  Union.  And,  however  imperfectly  my  task  may  have  been 
performed,  I  believe  ttat  no  preSiisting  work  has  so  frdly  and  conristentiy  exhibited  the 
inflnencee  of  Slavery  in  molding  the  opinions  of  oar  people,  as  well  as  in  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  our  conntiy. 

To  the  fbtare  historian,  mnch  will  be  very  easy  tliat  now  ia  difficult ;  as  maoh  will  in  his 
day  be  lucid  which  Is  now  obsonre;  and  he  may  take  for  granted,  and  dispatoh  in  a  sen- 
tence, troths  that  have  now  to  be  established  by  puns-taking  research  and  daborate  citation. 
Bat  it  is  by  the  Utiifbl  fUfillment  of  the  daties  incnmbent  on  ns,  his  predecessors,  that  his 
labors  will  be  lightened  and  his  averments  rendered  concise,  poritive,  and  correct  Oar 
work,  well  done,  will  render  hte  task  easy,  while  increasing  the  valne  of  its  fruits. 

Some  ancient  historians  favor  their  readers  with  speeches  of  generals  and  ohiefr  to  their 
Boldlers  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  on  other  memorable  occasions ;  which,  however  ohanio- 
teristio  and  fitting,  are  often  of  qnestionable  aothenticity.  Modem  history  draws  on  am- 
pler resonrcea,  and  knows  that  its  materials  are  seldom  apocryphal.  What  FrankliD, 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefi'erson,  Laarens,  the  Pinckneys,  Marshall,  Jackson,  Olay,  Oalhoon, 
Webster,  etc.,  etc,  have  fVom  time  to  time  propoandod  as  to  the  natnre  and  elements  of  onr 
Federal  pact,  the  right  or  wrong  of  Suoesdon,  the  extension  or  restriction  of  Slavery  under 
onr  K ational  flag,  etc.,  e(«.,  is  on  record ;  and  we  know,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
Its  precise  terms  as  well  as  its  general  porport  We  Stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  patriot  sages  and  heroes  who  made  ns  a  nation,  and  listen  to  their  «ell> 
weighed  nttcrancea  as  if  they  moved  in  life  among  as  to-day.  Not  to  have  cited  them  in 
exposure  and  condemnation  of  the  novelties  that  have  so  fearfolly  disturbed  our  peace, 
wsnld  have  been  to  slight  and  ignore  some  of  the  noblest  lessons  ever  ^ven  by  wisdom  and 
virtae  for  the  inetroction  and  gnidance  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  recognize  more  fbUy  than  has  been  nsnal  the  le^tiraate  pontioa 
and  necessary  infiaence  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  oar  day  in  the  discnsuon  and  decisitm. 
of  the  great  and  grave  questions  fi^m  time  to  time  arinng  among  us.  To-day,  the  historj 
of  cur  country  Is  found  recorded  in  the  columns  of  her  Journals  more  folly,  promptiy, 
vividly,  4han  elsewhere.  More  and  more  is  this  becoming  the  case  with  other  oonntriea 
threnghont  the  civilized  world.  A  history  which  takes  no  account  of  what  was  said  by 
the  Press  Ib  memorable  emergencies  befits  an  earner  age  than  ours. 

As  my  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  invention  of  any  facta,  I  mast,  of  course,  in  narra- 
tiag  thO'eveBts  of  tile  war,  draw  largely  fhim  sources  common  to  all  writers  on  this  theme, 
butiBepeoiaHyihitn  7%«  SebetUon  Record  of  Vr.WrtaA,  Moore,  wheron  thedooamentselod- 
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dating  oar  great  atrnggla  are,  in  good  part,  preserved.  Perb^M  the  evenU  of  no  former 
war  were  «var  so  AiUj'  and  prompUj  embodied  in  a  single  work  as  are  those  of  oar  great 
ocKitest  in  7%«  Seeord,  which  moat  prove  IJbe  generoos  fotmtain  whence  all  ftitnre  hiatoriwia 
cf  onr  ooiuiby  may  draw  at  will.  Biit  I  am  sJso  oonsiderabl;  indebted  to  Mr.  Qgille  J, 
Victor's  Hfttory  <^  tht  Soi^^m  BebMion,  wherein  is  embodied  mooh  valuable^  in^portant, 
and  interesdng  mat^ial  not  contained  in  The  Raeord.  I  shall  doabtJesa  ^>peaT  to  have 
made  mora  nse  of  Hr.  Edward  A,  FcJIard'e  Sfitthem  Hutoty  ^  tJi«  Wtixj  which  I  have 
oft«i  cit«d,'  and  shall  oontaaoe  to  die,  for  peonllar  reasons.  Ita  author  is  so  hot-headed  a 
devotee  of  Slavery  and  the  Beb^Jlion,  that  nothing  which  Heema  to  favor  that  nde  is  too 
marreloos  tot  hii  deglutition ;  so  that,  if  he  were  told  that  a  single  Oon&derate  had  oon- 
■traioed  a  Union  raiment  to  la;  down  their  arme  and  nurender,  he  wovld  swallow  it, 
withoat  acmtiDT'  or  doubt  Hia  work,  therefore,  ia  ntterlj  ontrastworthj  as  a  whole ;  jet, 
in  certain  aspects,  it  has  great  value.  He  is  so  headlong  and  nnqoeationing  a  believer  in 
the  Confederac;,  that  he  never  dreams  of  conxualing  or  disavowing  the  tHndamental  ideas 
wher«oa  it  is  baaed ;  it  is  precisely  because  it  stands  and  strikes  for  SUverj  tJiat  he  lovea 
and  glories  in  the  Ooofedeiate  cause.  Than  hia  sttiiementa  of  the  nnmbera  engaged  or  of 
the  losses  oo  either  side  are  valuable  in  one  a^wot:  You  koow  that  he  never  ovMstatea 
the  strength  nor  the  lossee  of  the  Oonfederates ;  while  lie  soema,  in  some  instanoes,  to 
have  had  access  to  official  reports  aaA  other  doonmenta  which  have  not  b«en  seen  this  side 
f£  the  Potomac.  Hwce  tiie  use  I  have  made,  and  abaU  donbtJesi  oonUnne  to  make,  of 
his  work.  But  I  trust  that  it  has  been  further  serviceable  to  me,  in  puttiiig  me  on  taj 
guard  agunst  those  monBtroos  exaggerations  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  thwn  with 
which  weak,  incompetent,  and  worsted  oommaoders  habitoaOy  esoose,  or  seek  to  cover  up, 
their  failures,  defeata,  and  loasea. 

I  have  not  found,  and  do  not  aspect  to  find,  room  for  hic^^hic  aooonsts  of  the  gwie- 
rals  and  other  commanders  who  figure  in  onr  great  alnggle,  whether  those  who  liave  hon- 
ored and  blessed  or  those  who  have  betrayed  and  shamed  their  country.  To  have  admits 
ted  these  would  have  been  to  expand  mj  work  inevitablj  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 
Bj  natme  little  inclined  to  man-worship,  and  valuing  individnals  only  as  the  promoters  of 
meaanres,  the  exponents  of  ideaa,  I  have  dealt  with  personal  careers  only  when  they  clearly 
exhibited  some  phaaeofonr  National  character,  elucidated  the  state  of  contemporary  opinion,  - 
or  palpably  and  pomerfuUy  modified  our  National  destinies.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Eli  Whit- 
ney, Andrew  Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  John  0.  Calhonn,  BeiiJamiD  Lnndy,  Elijah  P.  Love- 
Joy,  John  Brown — men  differing  most  widely  in  intellectual  caliber  as  well  as  in  aspira- 
tiona,  instincts,  convictions,  and  purposes — may  &irly  be  regarded  aa,  in  their  several 
ipheres,  repreeuilative  Americans,  each  of  whom  in  some  sense  oontribnted  to  lay  the 
tram  which  we  have  seen  fired  by  the  Secessionists  of  our  day  with  so  magnificent  a 
pyrotechnic  display,  so  mqestic  a  resulting  confiagrstion ;  and  of  these,  accordingly,  some 
notion  may  be  acquired  from  Uie  following  pages ;  while,  of  onr  generals  and  commodores, 
the  miniature  Portruts  contained  in  these  volmnea,  and  the  record  of  thdr  respective 
achievemuits,  are  all  that  I  can  give.  Bo  many  battles,  siegee,  marches,  campugns,  etc., 
remain  to  be  DUTated,that — ample  as  this  work  would  seem  to  be,  and  ot^tocious  as  are  ita 
pagee — a  naked  record  of  the  remaining  events  of  the  war,  ec^>ooially  shonld  it  be  protracted 
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for  a  foil  ^e&r  more,  vill  tost  to  the  utmost  my  power  of  condenution  to  oonolnde  the  work 
in  another  volame  of  the  generona  unplitade  of  tliis. 

Ity  Bobjeot  naturallj  divides  iteelf  into  two  parts :  I.  Soio  wf  got  I'nte  &e  War  for  At 
Union ;  and  II.  Hxne  vie  get  cut  0/  it.  I  have  respected  this  divisioD  in  my  cost  of  the 
present  work,  and  submit  this  volume  as  a  dear  elnoidation  of  the  former  of  tliese 
problems,  hoping  to  be  at  least  eqnally  satisfactory  in  my  treatment  of  the  latter. 

It  in  the  task  of  the  historian  to  eliminate  from  the  million  facts  that  seemed  important 
in  their  day  and  sphere  respectively,  the  two  or  three  thoosand  that  have  an  abiding  and 
general  interest,  presenting  these  in  their  dne  proportions,  and  with  th«r  proper  relative 
emphasis.  Anysnoees8inthistaskmnst,of  coarse,  be  comparativenndapproiiniate;  and  no 
historical  work  ever  was  or  will  be  written  whereof  a  well-informed  and  oompetont  oritio 
might  not  ibroibly  say, '  Thy  was  this  fact  stated  and  tliat  omitted  ?  Why  ^ve  a  page  to 
thisoccnrrenoe,  and  ignore  that,  which  was  of  atleasteqnalconseqnenoe?  Why  praise  the 
achievement  of  A,  yet  pass  over  that  of  B,  which  was  equally  meritorious  and  important^' 
But,  espeoislly  in  dealing  with  erento  so  fresh  and  recent  as  those  of  oar  great  oonvnlwon, 
most  the  historian  expose  himself  to  snch  stiiotnres.  Time,  with  its  onerring  perspec- 
tive, rednces  every  incident  to  its  tnie  proportions ;  so  that  we  ore  no  longer  liable  to  mis- 
conceptions and  apprehensions  which  were  once  natural  and  all  bnt  oniversaL  We  know, 
beyond  qneetion,  that  Braddook'a  defeat  and  death  before  Fort  Da  Qneene  hod  not  tiie  im- 
portance which  tbey  seemed  to  wear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  heard  of  them  within  the 
month  after  their  occnrrence ;  that  Banker  Hill,  thongb  tactically  s  defeat,  was  practically  a 
triumph  to  the  arms  of  our  Revolntionary  fathers ;  that  the  retam  of  Bon^iarte  from  Elba 
exerted  but  litUe  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  tiiat  httle  of  questionable  be- 
neficence 1  and  that '  fillibnsterism,'  so  called,  ainoe  its  first  brilliant  achievement  in  wrest- 
ing Texas  from  Mexico  and  annexing  her  to  this  country,  though  attempting  mnoh,  has 
accomplished  very  littie,  toward  the  diffusion  either  of  Freedom  or  Slavery.  And  so,  much 
that  now  seems  of  momentous  consequence  will  doubtless  have  shrunk,  a  century  hence,  to 
very  moderate  dimensions,  or  perhi^  been  forgotten  altogether. 

The  volume  which  is  to  conclude  this  work  cannot,  of  course,  appear  till  some  time  after 
the  dose  of  the  contest ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it  at  least  double  the  time 
'that  I  was  at  liberty  to  devote  to  titis.  I  shall  labor  oonstantiy  to  guard  against  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's chief  error — that  of  supposing  that  all  the  heroism,  devotedness,  humanity,  chivalry, 
evinced  in  the  contest,  were  displayed  on  one  side;  all  the  cowardice,  fbrocity,  cruelty, 
rapacity,  and  general  depravity,  on  the  otiier.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  and  as  such  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  that,  while  this  war  has  been  rignalized  by  some  deeds  disgraceful 
to  human  patnre,  the  general  behavior  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  has  been  oaloalated 
to  do  honor  even  to  the  men  who,  though  fearfolly  misgaided,  ore  still  oar  countrymen, 
and  to  exalt  the  prestige  of  the  American  name. 

That  the  issue  of  this  terrible  contest  may  be  each  as  God,  in  Hia  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, shall  deem  moat  directly  conducive  to  the  progress  of  our  race  iu  knowledge,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  consequent  happiness,  is  not  more  the  fervent  aspiration,  than  it  is  the  oonso- 
ling  and  steadfast  faitb,  of  H.  O. 
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Thr  TJnited  Statee  of  America, 
vhoBO  independence,  won  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Berolation,  waa 
tardily  and  reluctantly  conceded  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 17S3,  contained  at  that  time  a 
population  of  a  little  less  than  Three 
Millions,  of  whom  half  a  million 
were  elaf^es.  Thia  popnktion  was 
mainly  settled  apon  and  aromid  the 
bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  which  ir- 
r^inlarly  indent  the  western  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  thonsand  miles,  from  the 
month  of  the  Penobscot  to  that  of  the 
Altamaha.  The  extent  of  the  Bettle- 
ments  inland  from  the  coast  may  have 
averaged  a  hundred  miles,  although 
there  were  many  points  at  which  the 
primitiTe  forest  still  looked  off  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
Kominally,  and  as  distinguished 
from  tiiose  of  other  civilized  nations, 
the  territories  of  the  Confederation 
Btretched  westward  to  the  MiesiBsippi, 
and  northward,  as  now,  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  giving  a  total  ai«a  of  a  little 
more  than  eight  hundred  thonsand 
square  mUes.  At  several  inviting 
localidee,  the  "  clearings''  were  posh- 


ed  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west- 
ward, to  the  bases  and  more  fertile 
valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  o£  the 
Alleghauies ;  and  there  were  three 
or  four  settlement  quite  beyond  that 
formidable  but  not  impassable  barrier, 
mainly  in  that  portion  of  Virginia 
which  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  steam,  of  ca- 
nals, and  even  of  tolerable  highways, 
and  with  the  month  of  the  Missia- 
sippi  held  and  sealed  by  a  jeatons 
and  not  very  friendly  foreign  power, 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Blinois,  the 
Wabash,  and  even  of  the  Ohio  itself, 
were  scarcely  habitable  for  civilized 
commnnitiee.  No  staple  that  their 
pioneer  population  would  be  likely, 
for  many  years,  to  produce,  could  be 
sold  on  tiie  sea-board  for  the  cost 
of  its  transportation,  even  from  the 
site  whereon  Cincinnati  has  since 
been  founded  and  built,  much  less 
from  that  of  Indianapolis  or  Chicago. 
The  delicate,  costly  fabrics  of  Enrope, 
and  even  of  Asia,  could  be  traiiB- 
ferred  to  the  newest  and  most  inland 
settlement  lor  a  small  fraction  of  the 
price  at  whidi  they  would  there  be 
eageily  bought;  but  when  the  &w 
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coiDB  which  the  setderB  had  taken 
with  them  in  their  jonmey  of  emi- 
gration had  heen  exhausted,  there 
was  nothing  left  wherewith  to  pay 
for  these  costly  luxuries ;  and  debt, 
embarrassment,  bankruptcy,  were  the 
inevitable  resulta.  A  people  clothed 
in  skins,  Uving  on  the  products  of  the 
chase  and  the  ^Mmtaneons  abund- 
ance of  nature,  might  muntain  ex- 
istence and  a  rude  social  organization 
amid  the  forests  and  on  the,  prairies 
of  the  Great  Valley  ;  any  other  must 
have  experienced  striking  alterna- 
tions of  factitious  prosperity  and  uni- 
versal distress ;  seeing  its  villages  and 
commercial  depots  rise,  flourish,  and 
decay,  after  the  manner  of  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  its  rural  population  con- 
stantly hunted  by  debt  and  disaster 
to  new  and  still  newer  locations. 
The  Great  "West  of  to-day  owes  its 
nnequaled  growth  and  progress, 
its  population,  productiveness,  and 
wealth,  primarily,  to  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  Oonstitution,  by  which 
ite  development  was  rendered  possi- 
ble ;  but  more  immediately  and  pal- 
pably to  the  sagacity  and  statesman- 
ahip  of  Jefierson,  the  purchaser  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  genius  of  Fitch  and 
Fulton,  the  projector  and  achiever, 
respectively,  of  steam-na'^gation ;  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  the  early,  unswerv- 
ing, and  successful  champion  of  artifi- 
<sal  inland  navigation ;  and  to  Henry 
Clay,  the  eminent,  eloquent,  and  effec- 
tive champion  of  the  diversification 
of  our  National  Industry  through  the 
^*otection  of  Home  Manufactures. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded 
&e  in&ncy  and  impeded  the  growth 
of  the  thirteen  original  or  Atlantic 
States,  were  less  formidable,  but  kin- 
dred, and  not  less  real  Our  fathers 
emerged  from  their  axdnoaa,  protract- 


ed, desolating  Itevolutionary  strug- 
gle, rich,  indeed,  in  hope,  but  poor  in 
worldly  goods.  Their  country  had, 
for  seven  years,  been  traversed  and 
wasted  by  contending  armies,  almost 
&om  end  to  end.  Cities  and  villsges 
had  been  laid  in  ashes.  Habitations 
had  been  deserted  and  left  to  decay. 
Farms,  stripped  of  their  fences,  and 
deserted  by  their  owners,  had  for 
years  produced  only  weeds.  Camp 
fevers,  with  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  war,  had  destroyed  many 
more  than  the  sword ;  and  all  alike 
had  been  subtracted  from  the  most 
effective  and  valuable  part  of  a  pop- 
ulation, always,  as  yet,  quite  inade- 
quate. Cripples  and  invalids,  melan- 
(ioly  mementoes  of  the  yet  recent 
stm^Ie,  abounded  in  every  village 
and  township.  Habita  of  industry 
had  been  unsettled  and  destroyed  by 
the  anxieties  and  uncertainties  of 
war.  The  gold  and  silver  of  ante- 
revolutionary  days  had  crossed  the 
ocean  in  exchange  for  arms  and 
munitions.  The  Continental  paper, 
which  for  a  time  more  than  sappUed 
(in  volume)  its  place,  had  become 
utterly  worthless.  In  the  absence  of 
a  tariff,  which  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress lacked  power  to  impose,  our 
ports,  immediately  after  peace,  were 
glutted  with  foreign  luxuries — gew- 
gaws which  our  people  were  eager 
enough  to  buy,  but  for  which  they 
soon  found  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  pay.  They  were  almost  exclusively 
an  agricultural  people,  and  their 
products,  save  only  Tobacco  and  In- 
digo, were  not  wanted  by  the  Old 
World,  and  found  but  a  -very  restrict- 
ed and  inconsiderable  market  even 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  trade  was 
closely  monopolized  by  the  nations 
to  ^iriiieh  diey  respectively  belonged. 
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Indian  Com  and  Potatoes,  tiie  two 
principal  edibles  for  which  the  poor 
of  the  Old  World  are  largely  indebt- 
ed to  America,  were  conaamed  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  not  at  all 
imported,  hj  the  people  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  wheat-prodncing 
capacity  of  om:  soil,  at  first  unsur- 
passed, was  soon  exhausted  by  the 
unskillful  and  thriftlees  cultivation  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Though 
one^third  of  the  labor  of  the  country 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  cutting 
of  timber,  the  axe-helve  was  hut  a 
pudding-Btick ;  while  the  plow  was 
a  mde  Btmcture  of  wood,  clumsily 
pointed  and  shielded  with  iron.  A 
thousand  bushels  of  com  (maize)  are 
now  grown  on  our  western  prairies  at 
a  cost  of  fewer  days'  labor  than  were 
required  for  the  production  of  a  hun- 
dred in  New  York  or  Kew  England 
eighty  years  ago.  And,  thongh  the 
settlements  of  that  day  were  nearly 
■11  wilJiia  a  hundred  miles  of  tide- 
water, the  cost  of  transporting  balky 
staples,  for  even  that  distance,  over 
the  execrable  roads  that  then  existed, 
was  about  equal  to  the  [ntssent  charge 
for  tran^wrtation  from  Illinois  to 
New  York.  Industry  was  paralyzed 
by  the  absence  or  uncertainty  of  mar- 
kets. Idleness  tempted  to  dissipation, 
of  which  the  tumult  and  excitement 
of  civil  war  had  long  been  the  school. 
Unquestionably,  the  moral  condition 
of  our  people  had  sadly  deteriorated 
through  the  course  (^  the  Kevolnticm. 
Intemperance  had  extended  its  rav- 
ages ;  pn^anity  and  liceutiouaness 
had  orer^Hvad  the  land;  a  coarse 
and  scoffing  infideUty  had  become 


fiiehionable,  even  in  high  quarters ; 
and  the  letters  of  Washington'  and 
his  compatriots  bear  testimony  to  the 
wide-spread  prevalence  of  venality 
and  corruption,  even  while  the  great 
issue  of  independence  or  snbjogation 
was  still  undecided. 

The  return  of  peace,  though  it 
arrested  the  calamities,  the  miseries, 
and  the  desolations  of  war,  was  far 
from  ushering  in  that  halcyon  state 
of  universal  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  had  been  fondly  and  sanguine- 
ly  anticipated.  Thousands  were  siid- 
denly  deprived  by  it  of  their  ac- 
customed employment  and  means  of 
subsistence,  and  were  unable  at  once 
to  replace  them.  Those  accepted 
though  preoariouB  avenues  to  fame 
and  fortune,  in  which  they  had  found 
at  least  competence,  were  instantly 
closed,  and  no  new  ones  seemed  to 
open  before  them.  In  the  absence 
of  aught  that  could,  with  justice,  be 
termed  a  currency,  Trade  and  Bu»- 
ness  were  even  more  depressed  than 
Industry.  Commerce  and  Navigaticoi, 
unfettered  by  l^elative  restriction, 
ought  to  have  been,  or  ought  soon  to 
have  become,  most  flourishing,  if  the 
dicta  of  the  world's  accepted  political 
econtunists  had  been  sound  ;  but  the 
facts  were  deplorably  at  variance  with 
their  inculcations.  Trade,  emanci- 
pated from  the  vexatious  trammels 
of  the  custom-house  marker  and 
ganger,  fell  tangled  and  prostrate 
in  the  toils  of  the  usurer  and  the 
sheriff.  The  ccMumon  people,  writh- 
ing nnder  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
debt,  for  which  no  means  of  payment 
existed,  were  continually  prompting 


"  That  spirit  of  freodom,  which,  at  the  com- 

jemant  of  this  contest,  would  ha»e  gUdly 

sacrificed  everj  thing  to  tba  attainineiit  of  Hb 
direct,  has  loug  Hnoe  sabsided,  ted  eveiy  self- 
tah  paaoioa  bu  taken  iU  {doM.    It  is  not  tbs 


public,  but  private  intereat,  which  hiflnencestho 
geoenility  of  mankind,  nor  can  the  Anerirauia 
anj  longer  boast  of  an  eiception."— Wasftin^ 
ton'j  LtUer  (a  Emry  Laurens.  July  10  (1182). 
"  EOioddy,"  it  semns,  dataaftwaybaok  ofiSSl, 
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their  legislators  to  anthorize  and  di- 
rect those  baseless  issues  of  irredeem- 
able paper  moiiej,  bj  which  a  tem- 
porary reKef  ia  achieved,  at  the  cost 
of  more  pervading  and  less  curable 
disorders.  In  the  year  1786,  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  then 
sitting  at  Exeter,  was  surrounded,  evi- 
dently by  preconcert,  by  a  gathering 
of  angry  and  desperate  men,  intent 
on  overawing  it  into  an  authorization 
of  snch  an  issue.  In  1786,  the  famous 
Shays's  Insurrection  occorred  in  west> 
em  Massachusetts,  wherein  fifteen 
Landred  men,  stmig  to  madness  by 
the  snow-shower  of  writs  to  which 
tiiey  could  not  respond,  and  execu- 
tions which  they  had  no  means  of 
satisfying,  undertook  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  intolerable  infestation, 
and  save  their  families  from  beiug 
turned  into  the  highways,  by  dis- 
persing the  courts  and  arresting  the 
enforcement  of  legal  process  alto- 
gether. That  the  sea-board  cities, 
depending  entirely  on  foreign  com- 
merce, neither  manufacturing  them- 
selves, nor  having  any  other  than 
foreign  fabrics  to  dispose  0^  should 
participate  in  tlie  general  suffering, 
and  earnestly  scan  the  political  and 
social  horizon  in  quest  of  sources  and 
conditions  of  comprehensive  and  en- 
during relief,  was  inevitable.  And 
thus  industrial  paralysis,  conmierclal 
embarrassment,  and  political  disorder, 
combined  to  overbear  inveterate  pre- 
judice, sectional  jealousy,  and  the 
ambition  of  local  magnates,  in  cre- 
ating that  more  perfect  Union,  where- 
of the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
pillars  erected  by  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Franklin,  Madison,  and  their 
compeers,  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution, 
Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  close 


this  hasty  and  casual  glance  at  our 
country,  under  the  old  federation, 
without  noting  some  features  which 
tend  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the 
picture.  The  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  the  timber,  which  still  cover- 
ed at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  then  States,  enabled  the  common 
people  to  supply  themselves  with 
habitations,  which,  however  rude  and 
uncomely,  were  more  substantial  and 
comfortable  than  those  possessed  by 
the  masses  of  any  other  country  on 
earth.  The  luiniriant  and  omnipres- 
ent forests  were  hfcewise  the  sources 
of  cheap  and  ample  supplira  of  fuel,  , 
whereby  the  severity  of  our  northern 
winters  was  mitigated,  and  the  warm, 
bright  fireside  of  even  the  humblest 
family,  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
of  our  latitude,  rendered  a  center  of 
cheer  and  enjoyment.  Social  inter- 
course was  more  general,  less  formal, 
more  hearty,  more  valued,  than  at 
present.  Friendships  were  warmer 
and  deeper.  Kelationship,  by  blood 
or  by  marriage,  was  more  profoundly 
regarded.  Men  were  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  they  loved  their  couskis 
better  than  their  other  neighbors, 
and  their  neighbors  better  than 
tiie  rest  of  mankind.  To  spend  a 
month,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  a 
visit  to  the  dear  old  homestead,  and 
in  interchanges  of  affectionate  greet- 
ings with  brothers  and  sisters,  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  distances  of 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  was  not 
deemed  an  absolute  waste  of  time, 
nor  even  an  experiment  on  fraternal 
civility  and  hospitality.  And,  though 
cultivation  was  far  less  efiective  than 
now,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  food 
was  scanty  or  hunger  predominant. 
The  woods  were  alive  with  game, 
and  nearly  every  boy  and  man  be- 
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tween  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age 
was  a  hunter.  The  larger  and  Bmaller 
rivers,  as  yet  onobstmcted  by  the 
dams  and  wheels  of  the  cottOD-epin- 
ner  and  power-loom  weaver,  abound- 
ed in  excellent  fish,  and  at  seasons 
Mrly  Bwarmed  with  them.  The 
potato,  neuaUj  planted  in  the  vege- 
table mold  left  by  recently  extermi- 
nated forests,  yielded  its  edible  tubers 
with  a  bounteous  profusion  unknown 
to  the  husbandry  of  our  day.  Hills 
the  most  granitic  and  apparently 
sterile,  from  which  the  wood  was 
bnmed  one  season,  would,  the  next 
year,  produce  any  grain  in  ample 
'  measure,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  of 
labor  and  care.  Almost  every  farm- 
er's boose  was  a  hive,  wherein  the 
'  great  wheel'  and  the  *  little  wheel' 
— the  former  kept  in  motion  by  the 
bands  and  feet  of  all  the  daughters 
ten  years  old  and  upward,  the  latter 
plied  by  their  not  less  industrious 
mother — ^hammed  and  whirled  from 
morning  till  night.  In  the  back 
room,  or  some  convenient  appendage, 
the  loom  responded  day  by  day  to 
the  movements  of  the  busy  shuttle, 
whereby  the  fleeces  of  the  farmer's 
flock  and  the  flax  of  bis  field  were 
slowly  but  steadily  converted  into 
Bubstaatial  though  homely  cloth, 
sufficient  for  the  annual  wear  of  the 
&mily,  and  often  with  something 
over  to  exchange  at  the  neighboring 

' "  Vag^xmds,  without  TJsJble  propertj'  or 
TOCatiOD,  are  placed  in  workliouBes,  where  (bej 
are  well  clothed,  Ted,  lodged,  and  made  to  labor. 
Kearl}'  the  same  method  of  providing  tot  the 
poof  prevails  through  all  the  States ;  oad,  from 
SursDnab  to  PortamaQth,  joa  will  seldom  meet 
*  beggar.  In  the  larger  towiu,  indeed,  thef 
aometimes  preacct  Ihemselvea.  These  are 
usiiaDy  fore^crs  who  have  never  obtained  a 
•ettlinneDt  in  anj  pnriBh.  I  never  saw  a  native 
American  begging  in  the  atreaU  or  highways. 
A  labtislence  is  eaail.v  gained  here :  and  if,  bj 
misfortnnes,  thoy  are  "thrown  on  the  charities  of 
the  WM'ld,  UuMO  provitled  hf  tiiai  own  ooontry 


merchant's  for  his  groceries  and 
wares.  A  few  btishels  of  com,  a  few 
sheep,  a  fattened  steer,  with,  perhaps, 
a  few  saw-logs,  or  loads  of  hoop-poles, 
made  up  the  annual  surplus  of  the 
husbandman's  products,  helping  to 
square  accounts  with  the  blacksmiA, 
the  wheelwright,  the  minister,  and 
the  lawyer,  if  the  farmer  were  so  un- 
fortunate ae  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  latter  personage.  His  life, 
during  peace,  was  passed  in  a  nar- 
rower round  than  ours,  and  may  well 
seem  to  us  tame,  limited,  monot- 
onoos;  but  the  snn  which  warmed 
him  was  identical  with  ours;  the 
breezes  which  refreshed  him  were 
like  those  we  gladly  welcome ;  and, 
while  his  road  to  mill  and  to  meeting 
was  longer  and  rougher  than  those 
we  daily  traverse,  he  doubtless  passed 
them  unvexed  by  apprehensions  of  a 
snorting  locomotive,  at  least  as  con- 
tented as  we,  and  with  small  suspi- 
cion of  his  ill-fortune  in  having  been 
bom  in  the  Eighteenth  instead  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,* 

The  illtiston  that  the  times  that 
were  are  better  than  those  that  are, 
has  probably  pervaded  all  ages.  Yet 
a  passionately  earnest  assertion,  which 
many  of  us  have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  men  of  thirty  to  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  days  of  their  youth 
were  sweeter  and  happier  than  those 
we  have  known,  will  doubtless  justify 

are  so  comfortable  and  so  certun,  that  thef 
never  think  of  reUnqmahing  them  to  become 
sljolliog  beggars.  Thelf  sltnatJon,  too,  when 
aick,  in  the  iamilj'  of  a  good  farmer,  where  every 
member  is  anxious  to  do  them  kind  offices,  where 
they  are  visited  by  all  the  neighbors,  who  bring 
ih  em  little  rarities  which  their  sickly  appetites 
may  orave,  and  who  take  by  rotation  the  nightly 
watch  oror  them,  when  their  condition  reqokes 
it,  is,  without  comparison,  better  than  In  a  general 
boe[ritaI,  where  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  deaiL 
are  crammed  together  in  the  same  rooms,  aai 
often  In  the  same  beda." — Jtferton'i  SHet  e» 
Ttryuwo,  p.  196.  , ' 
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na  in  believing  tliat  they  were  by  no 
means  intolerable.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  asaame  that  the  men  by 
whose  valor  and  virtue  American  in- 
dependence was  achieved,  and  who 
lived  to  enjoy,  for  half  a  century 
thereafter,  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  and  the  honeet  pride  of  their 
children,  saw  wealth  as  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  labor  of  freemen 
as  adequately  rewarded,  as  thoee  oi 
,  almost  any  other  country  or  of  any 
previous  generation. 

Eighty  years  had  not  passed  si 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, when  the  returns  of  the 
Eighth  Decennial  Census  afforded  ae 
the  means  of  measuring  our  coim- 
try's  growth  and  physical  prepress 
during  nearly  its  whole  national  his- 
tory. The  retrospect  and  the  pros- 
pect might  well  minister  to  the  pride 
(though  that  were  needleee)  of  a  par 
triotic  apostle  of  *  manifest  dratioy.' 
During  those  eighty  years,  or  within 
the  memory  of  many  still  living,  the 
area  of  our  country  had  been  ex- 
panded, by  successive  and,  in  good 
part,  peaceful  acquisitions,  from 
Eight  Hundred  Thousand  to  about 
Tlu-ee  Millions  of  square  milea.  Its 
population,  exdnding  the  Aboriginal 
savages,  had  increased  from  Three  to 
more  than  Thirty  MillionB.  Of  Its 
two  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  dry 
land,  about  five  hundred  millions  had 
been  divided  into  farms;  leaving 
three-fourths  of  its  surface  as  yet  un- 
improved, though  but  in  part  unap- 
propriated. Its  farms  were  officially 
estimated  as  worth  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fiily  millions  of  dollars, 
and  were  doubtless  actnally  worth 
not  less  than  Ten  Thousand  Millions 
of  dollars.  On  these  &nns  were  over 
eleven  hundred  uuUiona'   worth  of 


live  stock,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifly  millionB'  worth  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  The  value  of 
animals  annually  slaughtered  was  ro- 
tnmed  at  over  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  annual  product  of 
Wheat  was  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  bushels,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Oats,  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  qiilHons  of  bush* 
els  of  Indian  Com.  Of  Tobacco,  our 
annual  product  was  more  than  four 
hundred  milliona  of  pounds ;  and  of 
Rice,  nearly  two  millions.  Of  Wool, 
our  annual  clip  was  over  sixty  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  our  consumption 
probably  double  that  amount.  Of  * 
ginned  Cotton,  ready  for  market,  our 
product  was  about  one  million  of 
tuns,  or  more  than  Five  Millions  of 
bales  of  four  hundred  pounds  each. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
pounds  of  Butter,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  millions  of  pounds  of  Cheese, 
were  likewise  returned  as  our  aggre- 
gate product  for  the  year  1859.  We 
made  in  that  year  three  hundred  and 
forty  milhons  of  pounds  of  Sugar,  ■* 
and  more  than  twenty-five  milliona 
of  gallons  of  Molasses.  And,  beside 
consuming  all  this,  with  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  of  home-made 
Honey,  we  imported  from  abroad  to 
the  value  of  over  thirty-six  milliona 
of  dollars.  We  dragged  from  our 
forests,  not  including  friel,  Timber 
valued  at  more  than  Ninety-three 
Millions  of  dollars.  We  made  Flour 
to  the  value  of  Two  Hundred  Mil* 
lions.  We  manufactured  over  fifty- 
five  millions'  worth  of  Cotton  into 
fabrics,  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  beside  im- 
porting largely  from  abroad.  We 
&bricated  over  eighty  milhons  of 
poonda  of  Wool,  costing  forty  mil- 
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Imuu  of  dollars,  into  mztj'-eight  mil- 
lions'  worth  of  good«,  tbongh  import- 
ing nearly  all  our  finer  woolen 
fobrica.  We  produced  sixty-three 
miUions'  worth  of  Leather;  eight 
hoadred  and  Beren^-five  thousand 
tons  of  Pig  Iron,  worth  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tuna  of  Wrought  Iron,  worth 
twenty-one  miUione;  and  Agricul- 
tural Implements  to  the  value  of 
seventeen  millions.  .  The  grand 
total  of  Manufactures,  returned  by 
this  Census,  amounted  in  valne  to 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Mil- 
lions— an  increase  of  forty-five  per 
'  cent,  within  ten  years.  Our  Exports, 
for  the  year  ending  inl860,  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  Four  Hundred 
Millions  of  doUars,  whereof  all  but 
Twenty-seven  Millions  were  of  do- 
mestic production.  Our  Imports 
were  a  little  over  Three  Hundred 
and  Sixty  Milliona.  Of  Gold  and 
Silver,  we  exported,  in  that  year, 
aeu'ly  fif^-seven  millions  of  dollars, 
and  imported  abont  eight  millions 
and  a  half;  indicating  that  onrs  had 
become  one  of  the,  great  gold-pro- 
docing  countries  on  earth,  if  not  the 
very  greatest.  The  number  of  ocean 
voyages  terminating  in  our  porta 
doring  the  year. ending  June  30, 
1861,  was  Twenty-two  Thousand,  less 
fiirty;  their  abrogate  tunnage  a 
little  more  than  seven  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand — more 
than  two-thirds  of  it  American. 
About  fif^  thousand  churches,  with 
for^  thousand  cleigymen;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  Colleges,  having 
me  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight teachers  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pupLle;  six  thousand  apd  eighty- 
fire  Axwleiniee  and  Private  Schools, 


widi  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  teachers  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  and  ninety- 
six  pupils;  eighty  thousand  nine 
hnndred  and  seventy-eight  Common 
Schools,  with  three  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thouBand  and 
eleven  pupils;  three  hundred  and 
eighty-^x  Daily  KewEpapers,  circulat- 
ing in  the  aggr^ate  cme  million  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  copim; 
one  hnndred  and  forty-six  Tri- 
weekly and  Semi-Weekly,  and  three 
thposand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
Weekly  journals,  circulating  seven 
millions  five  hnfldred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  three  hnndred  and  foms 
teen  copies ;  with  nineteen  Quarter- 
lies, five  hundred  and  twenty-ons 
Literary,  and  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one Religions  periodicals,  mainly 
issued  weekly,  sufficiently  attest  that 
onr  progress  had  not  been  purely 
physical,  but  intellectual  and  mor^ 
as  welL 

The  temptation  to  inorease  these 
citations  from  the  Census  is  one  hard 
to  resiBt,  Yet  any  multiplication  of 
detuls  would  tend  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  deepen  their  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  general  reader.  Let 
it  Bufiice,  then,  in  concli^on,  that  the 
Rial  and  PerBonal  Estate  of  our 
people,  which  in  18&0  was  returned 
as  of  the  aggregate  value  of  a  little 
over  Seven  Thousand  MiUions  of 
dollars,  was,  in  1860,  returned  as 
worth  over  Sixteen  Thousand  Mil- 
liona— an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  both  these  aggr^ates  are  largely 
under  the  truth;  but,  conceding 
their  accmw^,  it  is  perfectly  safii 
to  aasonae  that  Fifteen  of  the  Six- 
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teen  Thousand  Millions  of  property  I  world  b;  the  indostiy,  enterprise, 
returned  in  1860  had  been  created  and  thrift  of  onr  people  during  the 
and  added    to    the  wealth  of  the  1  eighty  preceding  years. 


SLATERT  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Vice,  whether  Individual  or  gene- 
ral, is  ever  conceived  in  darkness  and 
cradled  in  obscurity.  It  challenges 
observation  only  in  its  hardy  matu- 
rity and  conscious  strength.  Slavery 
is  older  than  Civilization — older  than 
History.  Its  origin  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  war — to  the  captivity  of  the 
vanquished,  and  to  the  thrift  and 
clemency  of  the  victor,  who  learns 
by  experience  Ihat  the  gratification 
of  killing  his  prisoner  is  transient, 
while  the  profit  of  sparing  him  for 
servitude  is  enduring ;  and  thus,  in 
rude  ages,  not  merely  tl^  vanqoished 
warriors,  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  dependents  and  subjects, 
were  accounted  legitimate  "spoils 
of  victory,"  along  with  the  lands, 
houses,  flocks  and  herds,  the  goods 
and  diattels  of  the  conquered  people. 
"  Woe  to  the  conquered  1"  is  Uie  pri- 
mary rule  of  savage  and  of  barbarian 
warfare ;  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  the  destruction  by 
Rome  of  Capua,  of  Carthage,  and  of 
other  cities  and  peoples  which  had 
provoked  her  special  enmity,  prove 
that  nations  which  regarded  them- 
selves as  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
were  hardly  more  merciful  than  sav- 
agee,  when  maddened  by  fear  and 
hate.  War  wastes  and  devastates. 
The  earth,  plowed  however  deeply 
with  cannon-wheels,  yields  uncertain 


hu^ests;  yet  armies  and  their  de- 
pendents must  be  fed.  Bapacity,  as 
well  88  deatraction,  seems  fdmost  in- 
separable from  war.  The  soldier, 
impelled  to  destroy  for  bis  chiefs  or 
his  country's  sake,  soon  learns  to  save 
and  appropriate  for  hia  own.  The 
natural  aud  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween 'mine'  aod  'thine'  becomes 
in  his  mind  conAised,  if  not  obliter- 
ated. The  right  of  every  one  to  the 
product  of  his  own  lafior  is  one  which 
his  Tocatitfh  incites,  and  even  com- 
pels, him  to  disregard.  To  enslave 
those  whom,  whether  combatants  or 
otherwise,  he  might  justiiJably  kill, 
appears  to  him  rather  an  act  of  hu- 
manity than  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
Hence,  the  warlike,  conquering, 
dominating  races  of  antiquity  almost 
universally  rejoiced,  when  at  their 
acme  of  power  and  greatness,  in  the  ' 
poBsession  of  innumerable  slaves. 

Slavery  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
type  may  very  well  have  grown  up 
insensibly,  even  in  the  absence  of 
war.  The  patriarch  has  shelter  and 
food,  with  employment  for  varions 
capacities ;  and  his  stronghold,  if  he 
be  stationary,  or  his  tents,  if  he  be 
nomadic,  become  the  refuge  of  thci 
unfortunate  and  the  destitut*  from 
the  region  around  him.  The  aban- 
doned wife,  the  unwedded  mother, 
the  oippled  or  infirm  of  either  sex. 
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the  tender  orplian,  end  the  ont-woni, 
eeeij  prodigal,  betake  themBelves  to 
his  lodge,  and  hambly  solicit  his  per- 
misaion  to  earn  bread  and  shelter  by 
tending  his  flocks'  and  herds,  or  by 
any  other  eervice  to  which  their  ca- 
pacities are  adequate.  Some  are  ac- 
cepted from  motivee  of  thrift ;  others 
under  the  impulse  of  charity ;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  either  class, 
emlting  in  their  escape  from  hnnger, 
cold,  and  nakedness,  gladly  remain 
through  life.  Harriages  are  formed 
among  tliem  and  ohildren  are  bom, 
who  grow  up  adepts  in  the  labor  the 
patriarch  reqoires  of  them,  contented 
with  their  station,  and  ignorant  of 
the  world  oataide  of  his  posses- 
sions. If  his  cireumfltances  require 
a  militaiy  force,  be  oi^anizes  it  of 
'eenranta  bom  in  his  household.' 
His  possessions  steadily  increase,  and 
he  becomes  in  Ane  a  feudal  chieftain, 
ruling  over  Tassals  proud  of  his  emi- 
nence and  docile  to  his  will.  Thus 
it  has  been  justly  retnarked  that  the 
condition  of  Slavery  has  ever  preceded 
the  lawd  by  which  it  is  ultimately 
regulated;  and  it  is  not  without 
plausibility  that  its' champions  have 
contended  for  it  as  a  natural  form  of 
society — a  normal  %development  of 
the  necessary  association  of  Capital 
with  Labor  in  Man's  progress  from 
mde  ignorance  and  want  to  abnnd- 
ance,  refinement,  and  luxury. 

Bnt  Slavery,  primarily  considered, 
has  still  another  aspect — that  of  a 
natural  relation  of  simplicity  to  cun- 
ning, of  ignorance  to  knowledge,  of 
weaJcness  to  power,  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,'  before  his  melancholy  decline 
and  fall  into  devil-worship,  truly  ob> 
served,  that  the  capital  mistake  of 
Bob  Boy  was  his  failure  to  compre- 


hend that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  the 
beef  he  required  in  the  grass-market 
at  Glasgow  than  to  obtain  it  with- 
ont  price,  by  hanying  the  lowland 
farms.  So  the  first  man  who  ever 
imbibed  or  conceived  the  fatal  delu- 
sion that  it  was  more  advantageoos 
to  him,  or  to  any  human  being,  to 
procnre  whatever  his  necessities  or 
his.  appetites  required  by  address  and 
scheming  than  by  honest  work — by 
the  unrequited  rather  than  the  fairly 
and  futhAilly  recompensed  toil  of  his 
fellow-creatures — was,  in  essence  and 
in  heart,  a,  slaveholder,  and  only 
awaited  opportunity  to  become  one 
in  deed  and  practice.  And  this  sin- 
gle tmth,  operating  upon  the  infinite 
varieties  of  human  capacity  and  cul- 
ture, suffices  to  account  for  the  uni-  ' 
versality  of  alaveholding  in  the  ante- 
Ohristian  ages,  for  its  tenacity  of  life, 
and  for  the  extreme  difficnlty  of 
even  its  partial  eradication.  The  an- 
cients, while  they  apprehended,  per- 
haps adequately,  the  bittemeee  of 
bondage,  which  many  of  them  had 
experienced,  do  not  seem  to  have 
perceived  so  vividly  the  correspond- 
ing evils  of  slaveholding.  They  saw 
that  end  of  the  chain  which  encircled 
the  ankle  of  the  bondman ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  so  clearly  perceived 
that  the  other  lay  heavUy  across  the 
throat  of  even  his  sleeping  master. 
Homer — if  we  may  take  Pope's  word 
for  it — observed  that 


but  that  the  slaveholding  relation  ef- 
fected an  equal  discount  on  the  value 
of  the  maater  appears  to  have  escaped 
him.  It  is  none  tlie  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  ancient  civilization,  in  its 


'  In  ft  letter  od  OoiTTigbt. 
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TariouB  natioiial  developmeiits,  was 
habitaallj  corrapted,  debauched, 
and  ultimstely  ruined,  by  Slaveiy, 
which  rendered  labor  diehonorable, 
and  divided  society  horizontaUj  into 
a  small  caste  of  the  wealthy,  edu- 
cated, refined,  and  independent,  and 
a  vast  hungry,  senaaal,  ^riftlees,  and 
worthless  populace ;  rendered  impos- 
flible  the  preservation  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  legalized  equality,  even 
among  the  nominally  free.  Dic^e- 
nes,  with  his  lantern,  might  have 
Tainly  looked,  through  many  a  long 
day,  among  the  followers  of  Marius, 
or  Catiline,  or  CsBsar,  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  poor  but  virtuous  and 
self-respecting  Koman'  citizen  of 
the  days  of  Cincinnatus,  or  even  of 
Kegtilus. 

The  Slavery  of  antiquity  survived 
the  religions,  the  ideas,  the  polities, 
and  even  the  empires,  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  It  should  have  been  abol- 
ished, with  gladiatorial,  combats  and 
other  moral  abominations,  on  the 
aoceseion  of  ChrietiaDity  to  recog- 
nized supremacy  over  the  Koman 
world;  bat  the  simple  and  sublime 
doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  of 
Fanl  and  the  Apostles,  had  ere  this 
been  grievously  corrupted  and  per- 
verted. The  subtleties  of  Greek  spec- 
ulation, the  pomp  and  pride  of  impe- 
rial Rome,  had  already  commenced 
drawing  the  Church  insensibly  Air- 
ther  and  further  away  from  its  divine 
source.  A  robed  and  mitered  eccle- 
siasticism,  treacherous  to  humanity 
and  truckling  to  power,  had  usurped 
the  place  of  that  austere,  intrepid 
spirit  which  openly  rebuked  the  guilt 
of  regal,  volnptuons  Herod,  and  made 

* "  In  the  j«Ar  990,  Hooriab  merdiants  Tioia 
the  Bubarr  coast  first  reached  the  cities  of  Ni- 
gritift,  and  establisbed  »a  tmintaiTupted  ex- 
change of  Swaoen  and  European  loxuriei  for 


courtly  Felix  tremUe.  The  prelates 
of  the  lately  persecuted  Church  were 
the  favored  companions  and  coun- 
seloTB — too  often,  alasl  the  courtiers 
also — of  Bmperore  and  Ctesars;  but 
they  seldom  improved  or  risked  their 
great  opportunity  to  demand  obe> 
dience,  in  all  cases,  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Golden  Bole.  The  Church  had 
become  an  estate  above  the  people ; 
and  their  just  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressions and  inhumanities  of  the 
powerful  were  not  often  breathed 
into  its  reluctant  ears.  WMte  Slar 
veiy  gradually  wore  out,  or  faded 
out;  but  it  was  not  grappled 
with  and  crushed  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  Dark  Ages,  justly  so 
called,  are  still  quite  dark  enough ; 
but  sufficient  light  has  been  shed 
upon  them  to  assure  ns  that  the 
accord  of  priest  and  noble  was  com- 
plete, and  that  sen  and  peasant 
groaned  and  suffered  beneath  their 
iron  sway. 

The  invention  of  Printing,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Feudalism,  gradually  changed  the 
condition  aud  brightened  tlie  pros- 
pect of  the  masses.  Ancient  Slavery 
was  dead ;  modem  Serfdom  was  sub- 
stantially confined  to  cold  and  bar- 
barous Bassia ;  but  African  Slavery 
— the  slavery  of  heathen  negroes — 
had  been  revived,  or  reintroduced,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  Moorish  traders,  about  tlie 
Tenth  Century,  and  began  to  make 
its  way  among  Spanish  •  and  Portu- 
guese Christians  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  Fifteenth.' 

The  great  name  of  Columbus  is 


"IlkePortut^eMareiiext  btheioM-ket.  As- 
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indeliUy  Boiled  and  stained  b;  his 
TUkdemable  and  conspicuous  implies^ 
tion  in  the  en&lavement  of  the  Abori- 
gines of  this  continent,  so  improperly 
termed  Indians.  Within  two  ;earB 
•fi,er  his  great  discoTsry,  before  he 
had  set  foot  on  the  continent,  he  was 
concerned  in  seizing  some  scores  of 
natives,  carrying  them  to  Spain,  and 
Belling  them  there  as  slaveB.'  His 
example  was  extensively  followed. 
The  fierce  Inst  for  gold,  which  in- 
flamed the  early  adventurers  on  his 
track,  incited  the  most  reckless, 
shameless  disr^ard  of  the  rights  and 
hi^iness  of  a  harmless  and  guileless 
people,  whose  very  helplessness  shonld 
have  been  their  defense.*  Forced  to 
hnat  incessantly  for  gold,  and  to 
minister  in  every  way  to  the  imperi- 
ous appetites  of  l^eir  stranger  tyrants, 
they  found  in  speedy  death  their  only 
relief  &om  intoftrable  suffering.  In 
a  few  years,  but  a  miserable  remnant 
remained.  And  now  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  was  thrown  open  to 
replace  them  by  a  race  more  indura- 
ted to  hardship;  toil,  and  suffering.' 


Beligion  was  speciously  invoked  to 
cover  this  new  atrocity  with  her 
broad  mantle,  under  the  plea  of  re- 
lieving the  Indians  from  a  servitude, 
which  they  had  already  escaped 
through  the  gate  of  death.  But, 
though  the  Papacy  was  earnestly  im- 
portuned to  lend  its  sanction  to  this 
device,  ^d  though  its  comphance 
has  been  stoutly  asserted,  and  was 
long  widely  beUeved,  the  ehaige  resta 
upon  no  evidence,  is  squarely  denied, 
and  has  been  silently  abandoned. 
For  once,  at  least,  avarice  and  cruelty 
have  been  unable  to  gain  a  sacer- 
dotal sanction,  and  compelled  to  fall 
ba^k  in  good  order  upon  Canaan  and 
Ham,*  But,  even  n'ithont  benefit  of 
clergy,  Ne^o  Slavery,  once  introduc- 
ed, rapidly,  though  thinly,  overspread 
the  whole  vast  area  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America,  with  Dutch  and 
French  Guiana  and  the  "West  India 
Islands ;  and  the  African  slave-trade 
was,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the 
most  lucrative,  though  most  abhor- 
rent, traffic  pursued  by  or  known  to 
mankind.'    It  was   the   subject   of 


tmoa  Qoniales,  who  had  brought  Bom«  Mooriih 
darai  ioto  Portugal,  wm  comniaiided  to  releaae 
tbem.  He  did  bo;  and  the  Uoors  gave  him,  as 
their  nuiBom,  not  gold,  bat  blade  Moort  ttiOt 
caHed  hair.     Thaa  nogio  slaves  came  into  Ku- 

"1d  I44VSpain  also  took  part  in  the  traffic 
The  historian  of  her  maritime  discoveries  evfti 
claims  Tor  her  the  uneoviable  diatlnctton  of  hav- 
ing antidpsted  the  Portuguese  in  introducing 
BSKTOW  into  Europe." — Aut.p.  166. 

'  "  Columbus  himself  did  uot  escape  the  stain. 
EnalsTing  Qve  buiidred  native  Americans,  he 
$mi  tbem  to  Spain,  tliat.thej  might  be  publicly 
■old  at  SeviDo.''— Z&ti- 

'  "  la  li>00,  the  geuerous  Isabella  commanded 
the  liberation  of  the  ludUiis  held  in  bondage  in 
ber  European  posBesaions.  Yet  her  native 
koevotence  extended  not  to  the  Moors,  whose 
nSor  Iwd  been  puoisbed  by  slaverj,  nor  to  the 
Afriisiis;  and  even  her  compassion  fortheHew 
ToHd  was  but  a  transient  feding,  which  relieves 
Hm  miserable  who  are  in  s^bt,  not  tbe  delibera- 
liin  of  a  jaat  principla."— -Bononiff*  But.  U.  S., 
tcLl,  p.  J38. 


> "  It  was  not  Las  Casas  who  first  snggested 
the  plan  of  transportioff  African  Blavee  lo  Hi»- 
paniola ;  Spanish  tlaveholders,  as  thej  emigra- 
ted, were  accompauied  bj  their  negroes."— 
Ibid. 

*  "  Even  the  voluptuous  Leo  X.  declared  that 
'  not  the  Christian  religion  only,  but  nature  bw- 
selT,  cries  out  against  the  state  of  Slavery.'  And 
Paul  III.,  in  tti'o  sepiu'ata  briefs,  imprecated  a 
curse  on  tbe  Europeans  who  would  enslave  In* 
dians,  or  any  other  class  of  men." — Ibid.,  p.  173. 

^  Upon  tbs  suggestion  of  Lu  Caaas  in  l^vor  of 
negroes  for  Amerioau  slaves,  in  contradistioctitui 
to  tbe  Indians,  negroes  began  lo  bo  poured  into 
the  West  Indies. 

"  It  bad  been  proposed  to  allow  four  for  each 
emigrant  Dehberate  calculation  fixed  the 
number  esteemed  necessary  at  four  thousand. 
That  very  year  in  which  Cliarles  Y,  sailed  with 
apowerful  expaditiou  against  Tunis,  to  attack 
tlie  pirates  of  the  Barbary  Slates,  nnd  to  emond- 

OChristlaai  slaves  In  Africa,  he  gave  an  opei^ 
sanctim  to  tbe  Aliiaui  bUv e-tiade."— iMii, 
P.1T0. 
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gainfiil  and  Jealoos  monopolies,  and 
its  profits  were  greedil/  shared  bj 
philosophers,  statesmen,  and  kings.' 

When,  in  1607,  the  first  abid- 
ing English  colony — Vii^inia — was 
founded  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
That  is  now  our  conntrj,  Negro 
Slavery,  based  on  the  African  slave- 
trade,  was  more  than  a  c»itury  old 
throughout  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
,  America,  attd  so  had  already  acquired 
the  stability  and  respectability  of  an 
institution.  It  was  nearly  half  a 
century  old  in  the  British  "West  In- 
dies. Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  British  vessels  and  trading  com- 
panies* vied  with  each  other  for  the 
gains  to  be  speedily  acquired  by 
purchasing,  or  kidnapping,  young 
n^roes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
selling  them  in  the  American  colonies 
of  their  own  and  other  nations.  The 
early  colonists  of  Virginia  were 
mainly  adventnrers  of  an  unusually 
bad  type — ^bankrupt  prodigals,  gen- 
teel spendthrifts,  and  incorrigible 
profligates,  many  of  whom  had  left; 
their  native  country  for  that  country's 
good,  in  obedience  to  the  urgent  per- 
suasion of  sheriffs,  judges,  and  juries. 
All  were  intoxicated  by  the  common 
Olosions  of  emigrants  with  regard  to 


the  facilitiee  for  acquiring  vast  wealth 
at  the  cost  of  little  or  no  labor  in  the 
Eden  to  which  they  were  attracted. 
Probably  no  other  colony  that  ever 
succeeded  or  endured  was  bo  largely 
made  up  of  unfit  and  unpromising 
materials.  Had  it  not  been  backed 
by  a  strong  and  liberal  London  com- 
pany, which  enjoyed  for  two  or  three 
generations  the  special  &vor  and  . 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  it  must  have 
perished  in  its  infancy.  But  the 
climate  of  tide-water  Vii^nia  is  ge- 
nial, the  soil  remarkably  fertCe  and 
facile,  the  timber  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent, while  its  numerous  bays  and 
inlets  abound  in  the  choicest  shell- 
fish ;  so  that  a  colony  that  wonld  fail 
here  could  succeed  nowhere.  To- 
bacco, too,  that  bewitching  but 
poisonous  narcotic,  wherewith  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  balance  the  in- 
estimable gifts  ot  Indian  Com  and 
the  Potato  by  the  New  World  to  the 
Old,  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  inter- 
vals of  her  rivers,  and  was  eagerly 
bought  at  high  prices  by  the  British 
merchants,  througli  whom  nearly 
every  want  of  the  colonists  was  sup- 
plied. Manual  labor  of  all  kinds 
was  in  great  demand  in  the  English 
colonies ;  bo  that,  for  some  time,  the 


'  '"A  Flemish  favorite  of  Cliarles  V  having 
obtained  of  Uiia  kings  patentcODtaiuing  ao  ex- 
clusive right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroes 
annuallf  to  the  West  Indies,  eold  it  for  twoDt;- 
five  thousand  ducats,  to  soma  Genoese  mer- 
chants, who  first  brought  Into  a  regular  form  the 
commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  Ame- 
rioo." — Hoima't  Annaii  0/ America,  toLL,  p.  36. 

"  In  1GG3,  the  English  began  to  import  negroes 
into  the  West  Indies.  Their  Qrst  BlaTe-trade 
was  opened  the  preceding  year  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  John  Hawkins,  hi  the  prospect  of  a 
great  gain,  resotvod  to  make  trial  of  fiii^  nefari- 
ous and  inhuman  trnfSc  Communicating  the 
design  to  several  gentlemen  in  London,  who  be- 
came liberal  contribucors  and  adventurers, 
three  good  ships  were  immediatelj  provided; 
and,  with  theae  and  one  hundred  men.  Hawkins 
uiM  to  the  cooat  ot  Quine^  where^  b;  maiej, 


treachery,  and  force,  he  procured  Jt  least  three 
hundred  negroes,  and  now  sold  them  at  His. 
paoiola." — llrid.,  p.  83. 

"  Ferdinajid  "  pn  1513)  ■'  issued  a  decree  de- 
daring  that  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  ia  war- 
ranted by  the  lawBofGodandman." — 7ti'i,p.32. 

"  Every  fV«emao  of  Carolina  shall  have  abso- 
lute power  and  authority  over  Ms  negro  slaves, 
of  wbat  mtionor  religion  whatsoever.'' — Locke's 
I\uutamental  ConstitatUmfor  Smth  Carrilina. 

1  According  to  Bancroft,  upon  the  e.itabliah- 
mentof  the  Assiento  Treaty  in  1713,  creslii^  a 
Company  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Afiican  Slave 
Trade,  one-quarter  of  tlie  stock  was  taken  by 
Philipof  Spain;  Queen  Anne  reserved  to  hers^ 
anotbnr  quarter,  and  the  remaining  moiety  was 
to  be  divided  among  her  subjects.  "Thus  did  the 
sovereigns  of  En^and  and  Spain  become  the 
largest  slavB-mert^anta  in  the  world." 
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baniflhment  thither  of  fdooB  &om  the 
modier  eouBtry  aeems  to  have  pro- 
Yiiked  no  seriooB  objeetioQ.  That 
Bncb  a  colony,  in  saeh  an  age,  ehoald 
have  existed  thirteen  years  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  N^ro  Slavery, 
indicates  rather  its  weakness  and 
poverty  than  its  virtne.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  its  planters  bought  the 
first  slaves  that  were  offered  them ; 
at  any  rate,  the  first  that  they  were 
able  to  pay  for.  When  the  FUgrim 
Fathers  landed  on  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth," Virginia  had  already  re- 
ceived and  distributed  her  first  caigo 
of  slavee." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  serious 
opposition,  whether  on  moral  or  eco- 
nomic grounds,  to  the  introduction  of 
slaves  and  establishment  of  Slavery 
in  the  various  British,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish  Colonies,  planted  along  the 
coast  between  tne  Penobscot  and  the 
'Savannah  riven  during  the  succeed- 
ing century.  At  the  outset,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  importation  of  n^ro 
chattels  into  the  various  seaports,  by 
merchants  trading  thither,  was  re- 


garded only  with  vague  curiosity  and 
marvel,  like  that  which  would  now 
be  excited  by  the  experimental  in- 
troduction of  elephants  or  hippopot- 
ami as  beasts  of  burden.  Human 
rights,  in  the  abstract,  had  not  yet 
been  made  a  theme  'of  popular  dis- 
cussion, hardly  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation :  for  English  liberty,  John 
Hampden  had  not  yet  poured  out  his 
blood  on  the  battle-field,  nor  Alger^ 
non  Sidney  laid  his  head  on  the 
block.  The  negroes,  uncouth  and 
repulsive,  could  speak  no  word  iutel-  . 
ligible  to  British  or  Colonial  ears, 
when  first  imported,  and  probably 
had  a  scarcely  clearer  conception  of 
their  own  rights  and  wrongs  than 
had  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Some  time  ere  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a  British 
Attorney-General,  having  the  ques- 
tion formally  submitted  to  him,  gave 
his  official  opinion,  that  negroes,  he- 
ing  pagans,  might  justly  be  held 
in  Slavery,  even  in  England  itself. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  paid  by  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  slave-traders 


»I>eceiobepr22, 1620.  The  first  slaiTeBbron^t 
t«  VirginiB  were  Hold  &Dm  a  Duh^  Teasel,  which 
boded  twentj  at  JameEtawn,  in  1630. 

"  "Inthe  first reoorded  case  (Butts ».  Penny, 
]LeT.,S01;  SEib.,  785),  in  1G7T,  inwhichthe 
queetjon  of  property  in  negroes  appeare  to  have 
oome  before  the  EagUsh  courts,  it  was  Iteld, 
'  that,  bnng  usually  bought  and  sold  among  mor- 
^MoM  M  laerchuidise,  and  oiso  l^mg  tn^deb, 
tbere  might  be  a  properly  iu  them  sufficient  to 
BMintuii  troTBT.' " — HOdnlh'a  Hiat  K  3.,  vol  ii., 
p.  311. 

"What  predsely  the  En^i^  law  might  be 
oa  the  Bubjed  ot  Slarery,  still  remoiiied  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  Lord  Holt  had  eipreaaed  the 
opimoa,  M  qnotad  in  a  provions  chapter,  that 
Sav^y  was  a  oondjtioii  unknown  to  English 
law,  BDd  that  every  person  setting  foot  in  Eng- 
kand  th^^by  became  free.  Amerinao  plantera, 
on  their  risits  to  Eogland,  8«am  to  have  been 
aonoy^d  by  daims  of  ft^edom  see  up  on  ttiis 
ground,  and  that,  also,  of  baptism.  To  lelicve 
tb^  embarraaements,  the  merchants  conoeruad 
JQ  the  Amaricau  trade" (in  1139)  "had  obtained 
*  writlen  opinion  frtnt  Torke  and  Talbot,  the 


attotney  and  soUdtor  general  of  that  day.  Ai>- 
cording  to  this  opinion,  which  passed  for  mora 
tlion  forty  years  as  good  law,  not  only  was  bap- 
tism no  bar  to  Slavery,  but  negro  slftTea  might 
be  held  m  England  just  as  well  as  in  the  Colo- 
nies. The  two  lawyers  by  whom  this  opinion 
waa  ^ven  rose  afterward,  one  of  them  to  be 
chief  justice  of  England,  and  both  to  be  chancel- 
lors. Yorke,  sitting  in  the  Utter  c^jsdty,  with 
the  titlo  of  Lord  Uardwicke"  (in  1T49),  "had 
reoenUy  reoogoized  the  doctrine  of  that  opinion 
as  sound  law,  (Peoroe  v.  Lisle,  Ambler,  76.) 
He  objects  to  Lord  Holt's  doctrine  of  fleedom, 
secured  by  Betting  foot  on  English  soil,  that  no 
reason  could  be  found  why  slaves  should  not  be 
equally  free  when  they  set  foot  in  Jamaica,  or 
any  other  English  plantation.  All  our  coloniei 
aro  Bnl^ect  to  the  laws  of  England,,  although  as 
to  some  purposes  they  hare  laws  of  their  own  1 
His  argument  Es  that,  if  Slavery  be  contrary  to 
English  law,  no  local  enactments  in  the  Colonies 
could  give  it  any  validity.  To  avoid  overturn- 
bg  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  it  was  absolute^ 
neoeeaoiT  to  uphdd  it  in  En^and," — Ibid.,  p. 
436, 
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for  this  remarkable  display  of  legal 
eraditioD  and  acnmen,  u  not  re- 
corded, but  it  probably  incltided  a 
liberal  coneideration  for  wew-and- 
tear  of  conecienoe.  Two  or  three  de- 
cisione  from  Britiah  courts  were,  at 
different  timee  thereafter,  obtained, 
substantially  echoing  this  opinion. 
It  was  not  till  1772  that  Lord  Mans- 
field pronoanced,  in  the  ever-memo- 
rable Somerset  caee,  his  judgment 
that,  by  iJie  laws  of  England,  no  man 
conid  be  held  in  Slavery.  Thafjadg- 
ment  has  never  since  been  disttirbed, 
nor  serioDsly  questioned. 

The  austere  morality  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  Puritans  ought  to 
have  kept  their  akdrts  dear,  from  the 
stain  of  human  bondage.  Bat,  be- 
neath all  their  fierce  antagonism, 
there  was  a  certain  kinship  between 
the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  those  of 
Loyola.  Each  were  ready  to  suffer 
and  die  for  God's  truth  as  they  under- 
stood it,  and  neither  cherished  any 
appreciable  sympathy  or  considera- 
tion for  those  they  esteemed  God's 
enemies,  in  which  category  the  sav- 
ages of  America  and  the  heathen  ne- 
groes of  Africa  were  bo  unlucky  as 
to  be  found.  The  Puritan  pioneers 
of  New  England  were  early  involved 
in  desperate,  life-or-death  struggles 
with  their  Aboriginal  neighbors,  in 
whom  they  failed  to  discover  those 
poetic  and  fascinating  traits  which 
irradiate  them  in  the  novels  of  Coo- 
per and  the  poems  of  LongifeUow. 
Their  experience  of  Indian  ferocity 
and  treachery,  acting  upon  their  the- 
ologic  convictions,  led  them  early 
and  readily  to  the  belief  that  these 
savages,  and  by  lineal  inference  aU 
savages,  were  the  children  of  the 
devil,  to  be  subjugated,  if  not  extir- 
pated, as  the  Philistine  inbabitanta 


of  Canaan  had  been  by  die  Israelites 
under  Joshua.  Indian  slavery,  some- 
times forbidden  by  law,  but  usually 
tolerated,  if  not  entirely  approved,  by 
public  opinion,  was  funong  the  early 
usages  of  New  England ;  and  from 
this  to  negro  slavery — the  slavery  of 
any  variety  of  p^an  barbarians — was 
an  easy  transition.  That  the  slaves 
in  the  Eastern  colonies  were  few,  and 
mainly  confined  to  the  seaports,  does 
not  disprove  this  statement.  The 
harsh  climate,  the  rocky  soil,  the  rug- 
ged topography  of  New  England, 
presented  formidable,  though  not 
impassable,  barriers  to  slaveholding. 
Her  narrow  patches  of  arable  soil, 
hemmed  in  between  bogs  and  naked 
blocks  of  granite,  were  poorly  adapt- 
ed to  cultivation  by  slaves.  The 
labor  of  the  hands  without  the  brain, 
of  muscle  divorced  ^m  intelligence, 
would  procure  but  a  scanty  livelihood 
on  those  bleak  hills.  He  who  was 
compelled,  for  a  subsistence,  to  be, 
by  turns,  farmer,  mechanic,  lumber- 
man, navigator,  and  fisherman,  might  - 
possibly  support  one  slave,  but  would 
be  utterly  ruined  by  half  a  dozen. 
Slaveholding  in  the  Northern  States 
was  rather  coveted  as  a  social  dis- 
tinction, a  badge  of  aristocracy  and 
wealth,  than  resorted  to  with  any 
idea  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. 

It  was  different  southward  of  the 
Susquehanna,  but  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  cultivation  of 
Sice  and  Indigo  on  the  seaboard  had 
early  furnished  lucrative  employment 
for  a  number  of  slaves  fer  exceeding 
that  of  the  white  population,  and 
whose  Sea  Islands  dForded  peculiar 
facilities  for  limiting  the  intercourse 
of  the  slaves  with  each  other,  and 
their  means  of  escape  to  the  wilder- 
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neae  and  to  the  savages.  Soath  Car- 
<^na,  a  oentniy  ago,  was  ae  intense- 
ly, Qonspicnoofily  aristocratic  and 
Btareholding  as  in  our  own  day. 
But  when  Slavery  liad  obtained  eve- 
lywhere  a  foothold,  and,  in  moet  cot 
onies,  a  distinct  legal  rec<^iti<m, 
withont  encountering  anght  deserr- 
ing-tbe  name  of  serions  resistance,  it 
were  absord  to  claim  for  any  colony 
or  section  a  moral  Buperiority  in-tbis 
r^ard  over  any  other. 

The  ain^e  and  moat  honorable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  facility  with 
which  this  giant  wrong  was  adopted 
and  aoqnieflced  in,  is  presented  by 
the  history  of  Georgia!  That  colony 
may  owe  something  of  her  preemi- 
nence to  her  comparatively  recent 
fonndation ;  bat  die  is  ttar  more  in- 
debted to  the  character  and  efforts  of 
her  illustrioos  founder.  James  Oolb- 
THOKPB  was  bom  in  1688,  or  168d,  at 
Godalming,  Surry  County,  £ng^ 
land ;  entered  the  British  army  in 
1710;  and,  baring  resigned  on  the 
re6t<»atiou  of  peace,  was,  iu  1714, 
oommended  by  the  great  Marlborough 
to  his  former  associate  in  command, 
the  famous  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
'  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
aids.  He  fought  under  Eugene  in 
his  brilliant  and  sacceisful  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1716  and  1717, 
closing  with  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Belgrade,  which  ended  the  war. 
Declining  to  remain  in  the  Austrian 
service,  he  returned,  in  1722,  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  the  death  of  tus 
elder  brother  ahont  this  time,  he  in- 
herited the  family  estate ;  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Hazeimere,  which  he  represented  for 
the  ensuing  thirty-two  years,  and,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  tright&l 
abases  and  inhumanities  whidi  then 


charaotaized  the  British  systeoi  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  he  devoted 
himself  to  their  re&rm,  and  earned 
through  the  House  an  act  to  this  end. 
His  interest  m  the  fortunes  of  bank- 
rupt and  needy  debtors  led  him  to 
plan  the  estsbhehment  of  a  colony 
to  which  they  should  be  invited,  and 
in  which  they  might  hope,  by  in?- 
dustry  and  prudmce,  to  attain  inde- 
pendence. This  colony  was  also  in- 
tended to  afford  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  Protestants  of  Germany 
and  other  portions  of  the  continent 
He  interested  many  eminent  and  in- 
fluential p««onages  in  his  project, 
obtained  for  it  a  grant  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  from  Par- 
liMoent,  with  subscriptionB  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  thoiuand  more, 
and  organized  a  company  for  its 
realization,  whereof  the  directors 
were  nearly  all  nobletnen  and  mem- 
ben  of  Parliaments  Its  constitation 
forbade  any  director  to  receive  any 
peconiary  advantage  therefrom.  Be- 
ing himself  the  animating  soul  of  the 
enterprise,  he  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  arduous  trust  of  governor 
of  the  colony,  for  which  a  royal 
grant  had  been  •obtained  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Atlantic  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  to  Uiat 
of  the  Altamaha,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Georgia  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
trustees  were  incorporated  in  June, 

1732.  The  pioneer  colonists  left 
England  in  November  of  that  year, 
and  landed  at  Charleston  in  January, 

1733.  Proceeding  directly  to  their 
territory,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Savannah  in  the  course  of  ^e  en- 
suingmonth.  Oglethorpe,  as  director 
and  vtce-|n«sident  of  the  African 
Company,    had  previously  become 
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acquainted  with  an  African  prince, 
captured  and  sold  into  slaveiy  hj 
Bome  neighboring  chief,  and  had  re- 
turned him  to  his  native  country, 
after  imbibing  from  hia  acquaintance 
'  with  the  facts  a  profound  detestation 
of  the  Slave-Trade  and  of  Slavery. 
One  of  the  fundamental  laws  deviaed 
by  Oglethorpe  for  the  government  of 
Jiia  colony  was  a  prohibition  of  slave- 
holding  ;  another  was  an  interdiction 
of  the  sale  or  use  of  Rum — ^neither  of 
them  calculated  to  be  popular  with 
the  jail-birdfl,  idlers,  and  profligates, 
who  eagerly  sought  escape  from  their 
debts  and  their  miseries  by  becoming 
members  of  the  new  colony.  The 
spectacle  of.  men,  no  wiser  nor  bet- 
ter than  themselves,  living  idly  and 
luxuriously,  just  across  the  Savannah 
river,  on  the  frnits  of  constrained 
and  unpaid  negro  labor,  doubtless 
inflamed  their  discontent  and  their 
hostility.  As  if  to  add  to  the  gov- 
ernor's troubles,  war  between  Spain 
and  England  broke  ont  in  1739,  and 
Georgia,  as  the  frontier  colony,  con- 
tiguous to  the  far  older  and  stronger 
Spanish  settlement  of  East  Florida, 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  ravage. 
Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  militia,  made 
an  attempt  on  Saint  Augustine, 
which  miscarried ;  and  this,  in  1742, 

"Of^thorpe  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old — djing  at  Graaham  Ball,  Ebmx,  Eng- 
land, June  30,  1T87.  It  is  not  recorded  nor 
probable  that  ha  ever  reviaitcd  America  ador 
hia  relinquishmont  of  the  gOTernorship  of  Geor- 
gia; but  he  remained  a  warm,  active,  well- 
iDfarmed  n-iend  of  oar  country  ^^r,  aa  wall  aa 
before  and  during,  her  atrug^a  for  independence. 
In  1731,  nanoah  More  thua  wrote  ofhim: 

"  I  have  got  a  new  admirer ;  it  is  Oen.  Ofrle- 
thorpe,  perhaps  the  most  remnrltable  man  of  liia 
time.    He  waa  fosiei^brother  to  tlio  Pretender, 


was  retaliated  by  a  much  stronger 
Spanish  expedition,  which  took  Port 
St.  Simon,  on  the  Altamaha,  and 
might  easily  have  subdued  the  whole 
colony,  but  it  was  alarmed  and  re- 
pelled by  a  stratagem  of  Ids  concep- 
tion. Oglethorpe  soon  after  returned 
to  England ;  the  trustees  finally  sur- 
rendered their  charter  to  the  Crown ; 
and  in  1752  Georgia'  became  a  royal 
colony,  whereby  its  inhabitants  were 
enabled  to  gratify,  without  restraint, 
their  longing  for  Slavery  and  Rum. 
Hie  struggle  of  Oglethorpe"  in 
Georgia  was  aided  by  the  presence, 
counsels,  and  active  sympathy,  of 
the  famous  John  "Wesley,  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  whose  pungent  de- 
scription of  Slavery  as  "  the  sum  of 
all  villainies,"  was  based  on  personal 
observation  and  experience  during 
his  sojourn  in  these  colonies.  But 
"  another  king  arose,  who  knew  not 
Joseph ;"  the  magisterial  hostility  to 
bondage  was  relaxed,  if  not  wholly 
withdrawn ;  the  temptation  remained 
and  increased,  while  the  resistance 
&ded  and  disappeared ;  and  soon 
Georgia  yielded  silently,  passively,  to 
the  contagion  of  evil  example,  :^d 
thus  became  not  only  slaveholding, 
but,  next  to  South  Carolina,  the  most 
infatuated  of  all  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  its  devotion  to  the  niighty  evil, 

and  ia  much  sJ>ove  ninety  years  old.  the  Bneat 
figure  you  ever  aaw.  He  perfeotij  realizea  all 
my  ideaa  of  Neator.  His  literature  ia  great,  his 
knovlodgo  of  the  world  extenaive,  and  his  facul- 
ties as  bright  aa  ever.  •  •  Ho  is  quite  a  preux 
Aeoalier;  heroic,  romantic,  and  fuU  of  the  old 
gallantly." 

Pope — who  praised  ao  spajingly — liad  spoken 
of  him,  not  quite  half  a  century  earlier,  in  terms 
eTincinglikesdmiralion;  and  many  other  contem- 
poraries of  literary  eminence  bore  teatimony  lo 
his  aignal  merits. — See  Spark^a  American  Bio- 
frvphy. 
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Thb  American  Revolatioii  was  no 
endden  ontbreak.  It  wae  pretieded 
by  eleven  years  (rf  peaceful  remon- 
etrsnoe  and  animated  dJBcnseion. 
The  vital  question  concerned  the 
right  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
impoee  taxes,  at  its  diBcretionj  on 
British  subjects  in  an;  and  every 
part  of  the  empire.  Thiaquestion  pre- 
sented manj  phases,  and  prompted 
Tarions  acts  and  propositions.  But 
its  essence  v as  always  the  same ;  and 
it  was  impoBsible  that  such  men  as 
James  Otis,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  should 
discDBS  it  without  laying  broad  foan- 
dations  for  their  argument  in  pre- 
mises affecting  the  natural  and  gene- 
ral Sights  of  Man  to  self-government, 
with  the  control  of  his  own  products 
or  earnings.  The  cnthusiaBt  who 
imagines  that  our  patriots  were  (Ul 


Dariecioi 


istheDw)eii(Ot.)res(JHtloi».  InthA 
imiUM,  Tbfanitty,  Jnna  IS,  IITG: 
"  Wbmi  the  nutt  nlnable  privUeg«i  oT  »  p«o- 
yk  «re  invaded,  not  on);  b;  open  Tiolsooe,  but 
ij  eTer;  kind  of  frsud,  KO]rtiistr3r,  and  onnitiQg, 
it  beboorea  ererj  Individual  to  be  npoa  t^ 
gnard,  and  ereij  membar  of  society,  like  bea- 
eaoa  in  ft  eoimtry  aunriaiided  bj  memieg,  to 
giva  the  ilanD,  not  only  vb?n  their  Uberties 
Ib  genenl  are  isTaded,  but  separataly,  lest  the 
pmcedant  in  oat  may  offset  the  whole ;  and  to 
wabl«  the  collective  vrisdom  or  sad)  a  people 
to  JDdga  c^  its  ooaaaqaenoog,  ud  how  far  Aeir 
mpeetiva  giiwiauxii  oonceni  all,  or  should  be 
oppoaed  lo  preserve  their  necesaarj  union. 
iTOiy  Isndatde  attempt  of  this  kind  by  the  good 
peotde  of  this  Colonj,inaoinistittitk>iud  manner, 
nac  iMan  tutberto  (tnabated  by  the  influence 
•nd  autboriiy  of  men  in  oBca  and  tikeir  numet> 
ooa  d^>«ideot^  asd  in  every  othar  natural  and 
jOMt  waj  bjr  the  ranoua  arts  they  have  put  in 
fractteei  We,  therefore,  the  TepreMntatires  of 
tiie  eilensive  district  of  Darien,  in  the  colony 
ot  Georgria.  being  now  aaaemMed  in  coagresa 
tflbe  autbority  and  free  i^iea  ot  the  inhabit- 
tuU  of  tbs  aaid  distriot,  now  Irea  Irom  their 
Atlei^  do  Bsaolve— " 
Ili««  ara   mi   naoiaXiam  in  alL    The  Orat 


oonrinced  of  the  danger  and  essential 
iniquity  of  Slavery,  uid  the  conserva- 
tive who  ai^es  that  lew  or  none 
perceived  and  admitted  the  direct 
application  of  their  logic  to  the  case 
of  men  held  in  perpetual  and  Umit- 
leea  bondage,  are  alike  mistaken. 
There  were  doubtless  some  who  did 
not  perceive,  or  did  not  admit,  the 
ioaeparable  connection  between  the 
rights  they  claimed  as  British  free- 
men and  the  rights  of  all  men  every- 
where ;  but  the  more  discerning  and 
logical  of  the  patriots  CMnprehended 
and  confessed  that  their  aasertion  of 
the  rightful  inseparability  of  Repre- 
sentation from  Taxation  necessarily 
affirmed  the  grander  and  more  eeaen- 
tial  right  of  each  innocent,  rational 
bemg  to  the  control  and  nse  of  his 
own  capacities  and  faculties,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  eamingB.' 


eidoKlsea  "the  flrm  and  maidy  conduct  of  the 
peopleofBostOD  and  Maaaachueetta,"  acquiescing 

in  all  the  resolutiouB  of  the  "  grand  American 
CongTVBS  in  PhUadelphia  Isat  October."  The 
•eoond  rasolution  ia  denunciatory  of  SngUail, 
in  strutting  up  the  land  oCScs,  and  in  other  op- 
preMive  acts.  The  third  is  opposed  to  mtnutto- 
rial  mandates  under  the  name  of  oonatitutlona. 
The  fburtb  ia  denundatory  of  the  nnmber  of 
offlcera  appointed  over  the  ooloniea  by  the 
BnCiah  crown,  and  their  exorbitant  salanea 
The  lIIQi  ia  as  follows : 

"  Bth.  To  show  the  world  that  we  ara  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  contracted  or  interested  motive, 
but  a  genval  ]4ifianthrop7  for  all  mankind,  of 
whatever  c^mate,  laBgoage,  or  complexion,  w« 
hereby  dedaie  our  dieapprobatioQ  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery  in 
America  (however  the  uncultivated  state  of  our 
country,  and  other  apocioue  aTYUments,  may  plead 
Ibr  it),  a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruel^, 
and  higiily  dangerous  to  onr  liberties  (as  wall 
as  livea),  dobaaing  part  of  onr  (bllow-creatnres 
below  men,  and  comiptli^the  virtue  and  morals 
of  the  rest,  and  as  laying  the  baaia  of  that  libert  v 
w«  oonteud  for  {ood  wliicb  we  pray  the  Almighty 
to  continue  to  the  latest  posterity)  upon  a  very 
wrong  ronndation.  We  uisrefore  resolve  at  all 
timw  to  oaa  our  utmost  eOtnla  Kx  Iho  maaumla- 
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The  principles  of  civil  and  political 
liberal  so  patiently  evolved  and  so 
thoroaglily  commended  dnring  the 
long  controversy  which  preceded 
the  appeal  to  arms,  were  reduced 
to  axioms,  and  became  portions  of 
the  popular  faith.  When  Jeffer- 
son, in  drafting  onr  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  em- 
bodied in  its  preamble  a  formal  and 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
Rights  of  Man,  he  set  forth  propo- 
sitions  novel  and  startling  to  Euro- 
pean ears,  bnt  which  eloquence  and 
patriotic  fervor  had  already  engraven 
deeply  on  the  American  heart.  That 
Declaration  was  not  merely,  as  Mr. 
Choate  has  termed  it,  "  the  passion- 
ate manifesto  of  a  revolutionary 
war;"  it  was  the  embodiment  of  our 
forefathers'  deepest  and  most  rooted 
convictions;  and  when,  in  penning 
that  Declaration,  he  charged  the 
British  government  with  upholding 
and  promoting  the  African  slave- 
trade  against  the  protests  of  the 
colonists,*  and  in  violation  of  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  he  asserted 
truths  which  the  jealous  devotion  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  slave- 
holding  rendered  it  impolitic  to  send 
forth  as  an  int^ral  portion  of  our 


arraignment  of  British  tyranny;  but 
which  were,  nevertheless,  widely  and 
deeply  felt  to  be  an  important  and 
integnd  portion  of  our  case.'  Even 
divested  of  this,  the  Declaration 
stands  to-day  an  evidence  that  our 
fathers  r^arded  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  as  no  more  destructive  to 
their  own  rights  than  to  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

Ko  other  document  was  ever  issued 
which  so  completely  reflected  and 
developed  the  popular  convictions 
which  underlaid  and  impelled  it  as 
that  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  cavil  that  its  ideas  were  not 
original  with  Jefferson  is  a  striking 
testimonial  to  its  worth.  Originality 
of  conception  was  the  very  last  merit 
to  which  he  would  have  chosen  to 
lay  claim,  his  purpose  being  to  em- 
body the  general  convictions  of  his 
coantrymen  —  tlieir  conceptions  of 
htmian,  as  well  as  colonial,  rights  and 
British  wrengs,  in  the  fewest,  strong- 
est, and  clearest  words.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  words  had  already 
been  employed — some  of  tbem  a 
hundred  times — to  set  forth  the  same 
general  truths,  in  no  manner  unfltted 
them  for  his  use. 

The  claim  tliat  his  draft  was  a  pla- 


■ion  oT  (HIT  ilareB  !□  this  colony  Qpiui  the  most  s^e 
•nd  equitable  footiDg  for  the  masters  and  them- 
eelres." — Amgriean  Archiva,  4th  Seria*,  roL  I., 
1774  and  H75. 

■The  fallowing  ia  Qie  indictment  of  Qeorge  m., 
M  a  patron  and  opbolder  or  the  AIKcso  slave- 
trade,  embo^ed  by  Hr.  JeDtraon  in  his  original 
draft  of  the  Dectsrailon : 

"JDetermined  to  keep  open  a  market  atiere  UKH 
•hnU  be  bought  and  Mid,  he  hat  pnatibited  his 
negative  for  suppressing  entry  kgidativt  attempt  to 
prohibit  or  to  ratToin  this  exarahlearmmerce.  Aid 
thattiui  ttsaemblagt  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact 
of  dittinipiished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very 
peapie  ta  rua  in  arms  among  tu,  and  purchase 
that  Hberlf/  of  vhiiA  he  hat  d^iriiied  them,  by 
ntrdering  Ote  people  on  ishom  he  also  obtruded 
Omn;  ihua  p(Vfing  <^  farmsr  er 


against  the  ubbrtibs  of  one  poipls,  mtk  crimet 
which  he  urges  Ihem  to  eommU  agatn^  On  UVBB 
ofanoOter  " 

'  Hr.  JeOfarson,  In  hi«  Autobiographj,  pves  the 
fbllovlng  reason  for  the  mnission  of  this  re- 
markable passage  from  the  Dedarstion  as  adopt- 
ed, iaaued,  and  publiebed: 

"  The  clause,  too,  reprobaUng  the  enslaving 
the  inhabitanta  of  Africa,  was  straok  out  in 
complaisance  to  South  Camiina  and  Georgia,  who 
bad  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  slaves,  and  who.  on  the  contrary,  still  wished 
to  coDtinue  it.  Our  Northern  brethren  also,  1 
boliovo,  felt  a  little  tender  under  those  oenaurea; 
for,  though  their  people  had  verj  few  slaves 
themselves,  jet  thej  had  been  pretty  oonsid^ra- 
ble  carriers  of  them  to  othwa."  —  J^enaCs 
Worla,  T<d.  L,  p.  170. 
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gioriBiu  'fi:oni  the  Mocklenbni^  (N. 
C.)  Declaration  of  April  20th,  pre- 
ceding, he  indignantly  repelled ;  bat 
he  always  obeerved  that  he  employed 
whatever  terms  best  expressed.  Mb 
thonght,  and  would  not  say  how  far 
he  was  indebted  for  them  to  his  read- 
ing, how  tar  to  his  original  refiec- 
tiouB.  Even  the  great  fandsmental 
aeeertion  of  Human  Bights,  which  he 
has  so  memorably  set  forth  as  follows : 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evideot,  that  all  men  are  created 
^ual;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  wi&  certun  inaliena- 
ble rights ;  that  among  these,  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that  to  seeure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  jost  powers  from  the 
Consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destmctive  of  ^ese  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  inatitnte  a  new  gov- 
ernment, laying  its  foundations  on 
Boch  principles,  imd  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness,"  was  no  novelty  to 
those  who  halTed  and  responded  to 
it.  Three  weeks  before,  the  Virginia 
Convention  had  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  Declaration  of  Rights,  reported 
on  the  27th  of  May  by  Geoi^  Ma- 
son,' <which  proclaims  that  "  All  men 
are  by  nature  eqnally  free,  and  have 
inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot,  by  any  ccunpact,  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possess- 
ing proper^,  and  pnnuing  and  ob- 


taining happiness  imd  safety."     Sea 
also  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence  was  - 
first  conunnnicated  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
separately  to  two  of  his  colleagues, 
John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, on  the  committee  chosen  by  Con- 
gress to  prepare  it ;  then  to  the  whole 
committee,  consisting,  in  addition,  of 
B<^T  Sherman  and  Kobert  R.  Liv- 
ingston ;  reported,  after  twfinttf  dayi 
gestation,  on  the  28th  of  June ;  read  - 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
let  of  July ;  earoestlj  debated  and 
scanned  throoghont  the  three  follow- 
ing days,  untQ  finally  adopted  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  not  an  affirmation,  not  a 
sentiment,  was  put  forth  therein  to 
the  world,  whidi  had  not  received 
the  deliberate  approbation  of  such 
cautions,  consffl>vative  minds  as  those 
of  Fnmklin,  John  Adams,  and  Roger 
Sherman,  and  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  those  of  South  Carolina 
tmd  Georgia  included. 

The  progress  of  the  Revolution 
justified  and  deepened  these  convic- 
tions. Slavery  was  soon  proved  onr 
chief  sotirce  of  weakness  and  of  peril. 
Of  our  three  millions  of  people,  half 
a  million  were  the  chattek  of  others ; 
and  though  all  the  colonies  tolerated, 
and  most  of  them  expressly  legalised 
slavehotding,  the  slaves,  nearly  con- 
centrated in  the  Southern  States, 
paralyzed  the  energies  and  enfeebled 
the -efforts  of  their  patriots.  Incited 
by  proclamations  of  royal  governors 
and  militaiy  ccnnmanders,  thousands 
of  the  negroes  escaped  to  British 
camps  and  garmons,  and  were  there 
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mftnomitted  and  protected;  while 
the  master  race,  alarmed  fi>r  the 
safetj  of  their  families,  were  unable 
or  nnwUliiig  to  enHet  in  the  Conti- 
nental armiee,  or  eren  to  be  called 
into  service  ae  militia.' 

The  nnmber  of  Blsree  in  the  States 
respectively,  at  the 'time  of  the  Revo- 
hition,  is  not  known.  Bnt  it  maj  be 
closely  approximated  hy  the  aid  of 
the  census  of  1790,  wherein  the 
slave  p^nlation  is  returned  as  fol- 
lows: 


Fautjlnata  i . 
Tsta'L.  .  .  .. 


..  «1^STO 


Tbe  docaments  and  correspondencs 
of  the  BevolntioQ  are  fall  of  com- 
plaints bj  Sonthem  elaveholden  of 
their  LelplesBneBB  and  peril,  becauee 
of  Slayerj,  and  of  the  neeeeaity  there- 
by  created  of  their  more  efficient  de- 
fense and  protection.*  The  New 
England  States,  with  a  population 
less  Domeroua  tban  that  of  Yii^nia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Gleoi^a,  fdmiBbed 
more  than  doable  the  nnmber  of 
soldiers  to  battle  for  the  common 
cause.  The  South  was  repeatedly 
overrun,  and  r^arded  as  Bubstan- 
tially  subdued,  by  armies  that  would 
not  have  ventored  to  invade  New 
England,  and  could  not  have  main- 
tained themselvefl  a  month  on.  her 
BoiL     Indeed,  aA«r  G-age's  emulsion 


*  Tbe  number  of  troops  emplojed  bj  the  Colo- 
dIm  during  the  entire  RerolutiODaiT  war,  u 
wall  •■  tba  number  furaiihad  bj  each,  U  ahixwi) 

bjr  Uie  followliig,  which  is  oompilad  from  Aatii- 
tici  contained  in  >  work  published  b;  Jacob 
Moore,  Concord,  entitled,  "ColleoUoos  of  the 
Sew  Ilunpshira  HiMorical  Soeie^  for  the  jvr 
list,"  ToL  L,  PL  33S. 


New  Himpahire.. 
lUaeadtusetti... . 

Rhode  IsUod 

OoDnocticut 

Now  York 

New  Jenw; 

PennBylvania  . . . . 

DeUw«re 

Hir;Und 

VirgiEia 

North  Carolina... 
South  CaroUna  . . . 


13,496 
68,007 

6,818 
33,039 
18,331 
10,728 
36,608 

1,3" 
13,913 
26,568 

1,163 

6,111 


2,093 

ie,ies 

4,38< 
7,193 
3,304 
6,055 
1,361 


Total 232,341      Be,lG3 

•  MaaBachuBetU  adopted  a  new  Stat«  Goaali- 
tatioQ  in  1780,  to  whioh  a  bill  of  rights  was  pre- 
flied,  which  her  Supreme  Court  aoon  alter  de- 
cddod  was  inconaiatent  with  tllo  mnintenance  of 
EQaTorr,  which  had  &at  been  abolished. 

^  PeoDsrlvania  bad  paaaad  an  act  of  Gradual 
Emaocipation  in  1190. 

*  Henrf  Laurens  ofSouth  Carolina,  two  jeara 
President  of  the  Continental  Congreaa,  appointed 
Miniater  to  Holland,  and  captured  on  bis  way 
thither  bf  a  British  cruiser,  Anallr  Comniisaicsier 


with  Franklin  and  Jaj  for  i 
with  Ore«t  Brtlaln,  on  tbe  14tb  of  Augast,  1776, 
wrote  bam  ChariBHtoD,  S.  C,  lo  his  son,  then  In 
Enriand,  a  totter  aztJainitur  and  JtistUying  his 
resolution  to  Stand  or  foil  with  tbe  cause  of 
American  Independenoe,  in  which  he  said; 

"  Yon  know,  mj  dear  son,  I  abhor  Shtrery.  I 
was  bom  in  «  countrf  where  Slavery  had  been 
established  bj  British  kings  and  parliaments,  as 
by  the  laws  of  that  country,  egos  before  taj  er- 
islenee,  I  fouud  the  Christian  nligioo  and 
BlaTerj  growing  under  tbe  same  aulhoritj  and 
cultivation.  I  neverthelesi  disliked  it  In 
former  daya,  there  was  do  combating  tlie  preju- 
dices <^  men  supported  by  interest :  the  day,  I 
hope,  Is  approachiDg,  when  IKim  principles  of 
gratitude^  as  well  as  justice,  eTory  man  shall 
strire  to  be  foremost  in  showing  his  readiness  la 
comply  with  tbe  golden  rule.  Not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  would  all  my 
negroes  produce,  if  sold  at  public  auction  to. 
morrow.  I  am  not  the  man  who  ensJared  them ; 
they  are  indebted  to  EnglisbiDen  for  that  b,yor: 
ncvorUioless,  I  am  devising  means  for  manumit- 
ting many  of  them,  and  for  cutting  off  the  eotaH 
of  slavery.  Qreat  powers  oppose  ma, — the  lawa 
and  customs  of  my  country,  my  own  aod  the 
avarice  of  my  countrymen.  What  will  my  chil* 
dren  ny  if  I  deprive  tlieni  of  so  much  eitatot 
These  are  dilBculties,  but  not  insuperable.  I 
will  do  as  much  as  I  can  in  my  time,  and  leave 
tho  rest  to  a  better  hand. 

"  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  arrogate  the  pe- 
culiar care  improvidence  Id  each  fortiuiate  event ; 
HOT  ona  of  those  who  dare  trust  in  Pnnideace 
for  defense  and  aecuri^  of  their  own  liberty, 
white  they  enalavt^  and  wish  to  coottniie  in 
slavery,  tlioMMidi  who  are  aa  well  entitled  to 
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imm  Boetcm,  and  ^urgojBe's  BDrren- 
der  at  Saratuga,  Nev  fiogland,  eave 
the  islands  on  her  coaet,  was  prettj 
carefiilly  avoided  bj  the  BoTalist 
generals,  and  only  assailed  by  raids, 
vhidi  were  finished  almost  as  soon 
as  b^nn.  These  facts,  vividly  im- 
preesed  on  the  general  mind  by  the 


neoeeaities  and  sacrifioes  of  the  times,* 
in  connection  with  the  diseovery 
and  elucidation,  already  notioed,  i^ 
demental  prinoiplea,  bad  pretty 
thoroughly  cured  the  Korth  of  aU 
attaohraent  to,  or  d^)OHtbn  to  JT»- 
tiiy  Slavery  befisre  tite  dose  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 


SLAVEBT  UNDER  THE  CONFEDERATION. 


As  the  pablio  boidens  were  con- 
Mantly  swelled,  and  the  debts  of  the 
several  States  increased,  by  the  mag- 
aitnde  and  duration  of  oar  Revolu- 
tioaary  stni^le,  the  sale  of  yet  un- 
settled laada,  especially  in  die  vast 
«id  fertile  West,  b^^  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  principal  resource  for  the 
ttltimate  discharge  <^  these  constantly 
augmenting  liabilities  :  and  it  be- 
came a  mattw  of  just  comphunt  and 
nneasinefla  on  the  part  of  those  States*- 
miode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  South  Oarolina — ^vdiich  had  no 


chartered  claim  to  sn<^  lands  mn«2L 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  then  actnal 
settlements,  that  their  partners  in  the 
efforts,  reqwnsibilitiee,  and  sacrifices 
of  the  common  struggle  were  Iike^ 
to  re^  a  peculiar  and  dispropor- 
tionate advantage  from  it«  snocess. 
Massachusetts,  ConnecticDt,  New 
York,  Yirginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  each  churned,  undw  their 
several  charters,  a  right  of  almost  in- 
definite extension  Trestward,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  establishment  of 
American  independence,  would  natu- 


tieedoDi  as  themaelTes.  I  perceive  the  work 
be&re  me  Is  great.  I  shaU  tppeu-  to  mtnj  at  t, 
frotMMr  not  oalj  of  stiange,  but  of  dangennis 
doctriDeH:  it  wiD  thareforc  be  noceiuiarr  to  pro- 
ceed with  cBDtioii.  Tou  are  appereotly  dee)d7 
iotsreated  in  tliia  >BMr;  but,  as  I  baTS  no  doubts 
ooiKeming  jour  eoDcarrence  and  approbation,  I 
most  aoce^ij  wi^  for  ;oar  advloe  and  aaaitt- 
aBC«,  aad  hope  t«  receive  both  in  food  Ume." — 
Calbelim  of  Oie  Zenger  CiiJi,  ipp.  26,  21     . 

•  Tbe  bmona  Kev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  Calvinist  divine,  published,  soon  alter 
the  oommencement  of  tbe  mu,  a  dialogue  odd- 
•eniinf  the  aittrory  of  the  Africatu,  which  he 
dedicated  to  "^Rte  Honorable  Contioental 
Congress,"  and  of  which  the  Itdlowliig  painge 
ezhiUte  tbe  drift  and  purpoee: 

"Qod  ia  so  ordering  It  in  his  prondence,  thet 
it  teuDs  absolutely  oecesaary  something  should 
ba  speedily  done  with  reelect  to  the  daves 
WMJDg  US,  in  order  to  our  safety,  and  to  prevent 
1^  tuning  -(p'""*  OS  la  our  pteaMit  stniggte, 


!□  order  to  get  their  h'bertj.  Our  oppreaeors 
have  plaQoedlbgain  the  Uat^a,  and  iuduoelbsBi 
to  take  up  arms  anunat  us,  bj  promising  them 
liherty  ac  this  condition ;  and  this  plan  the;  are 
prosecuting  to  the  utmost  ot  their  power,  by 
wbicb  means  they  liHve  persuaded  numbers  to 
Join  them.  And,  should  we  attempt  to  restnun 
them  by  Ibrce  and  severity,'  keeping  a  atriet 
goard  over  them,  and  punishiug  Qietu  severely 
who  aholl  be  detected  in  attempting  to  join  our 
oppoaers,  this  will  only  be  makhiB  bad  worae^ 
and  serve  to  render  ourinconEiBtence,oppr«S8io% 
and  cruelty,  more  criminal,  parapiouous,  and 
shocking,  and  bring  down  the  n^t«otu  ven- 
gaeotx  Zt  Heavanon  our  heads.  'Hie  only  way 
pointed  out  to  prevent  this  threatening  evQ  is  to 
aettlieblacka  at  liberty  our«elves,bysoma  public 
acts  and  laws,  and  then  give  ttiem  F^ip^  en- 
couragement to  lalror,  ortakeanDBinusd^ense 
of  the  American  cause,  as  they  shall  ohooM.  This 
would  at  onue  be  doing  them  some  degree  of 
justice,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the  schema 
that  tiiey  are  proMouUng."— A>pkte*'«  Waii^ 
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rally  each  poeaesa  a  vast  area  of  iinpeo- 
pled,  ongranted,  and  ultimately  valu- 
able landB.  The  landless  States,  with 
•bvioos  reaeou  and  justice,  insisted 
that  these  lands,  won  hj  the  common 
valor  and  sacrifices  of  the  whole 
Americafi  people,  should  be  regarded 
as  their  common  property,  and  to 
this  end  should  be  Burrendered  or 
ceded  by  the  States  claiming  them 
reepectively  to  the  Confederation: 
The  colonial  charters,  moreover,  were 
glaringly  inconsiBteut  with  each 
other ;  vast  tracts  being  ceded  by 
them  to  two  or  more  colonies  respect- 
ively ;  and  it  was  a  puzzling  question, 
even  for  lawyers,  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  earliest  or  the  latest  royal  con- 
cession, if  either,  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence. There  was  but  one  benefi- 
cent and  just  solution  for  all  dis- 
putes and  difficulties  in  the  premises ; 
and  this  was  a  quitrclaim  by  the  re- 
Bpective  States  of  their  several  rights 
and  pretensions  to  lands  eitterior  to 
their  own  proper  boundaries,  in  favor 
of  the  common  Confederacy.  This 
consummation  was,  for  the  most  part, 
seasonably  and  cheerfully  ^reed  to. 
Connecticut  made  a  moderate  reser- 
vation of  wild  lands  assured  to  her 
by  her  charter  in  what  is  now  North- 
ern Ohio.  Virginia,  beside  retain- 
ing her  partially  settled  country 
south  of  the  Ohio,  now  forming  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  reserved  a  suffi- 
ciency north  of  the  Ohio  to  provide 
liberal  bounties  for  her  officers  and 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Bevolntion,  conceding  all  other  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  river,  and  all  ju- 
risdiction over  this.  And  it  was  pre- 
sumed, at  the  close  of  the  war,  that 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
promptly  make  simitar  concessions  of 
the  then  aavage  rc^ona  covered  by 


their  respective  (barters,  now  known 
as  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Though  the  war  was  practically 
concluded  by  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis  at  Torktown,  October  19, 
1781,  and  though  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Paris,  November  30, 
1783,  the  British  did  not  evacuate 
New  York  till  November  25, 1783 ; 
and  the  Ninth  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  3d  of  that  month,  adjourned  next 
day  to  Annapolis.  A  bare  quorom 
of  members  responded  to  their  nam^ 
but  one  and  another  soon  dropped 
off;  so  that  the  journal  of  most  days 
records  no  qnorum  present,  and  no 
business  done,  until  about  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1784.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  tlie  dele- 
gates from  his  State,  presented. the 
deed  of  cession  to  the  Confederation, 
by  Virginia,  of  all  her  claims  to  ju- 
risdiction over  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  soil  also  of  that 
territory,  subject  to  the  reservation 
in  behalf  of  her  soldiers  already 
noted.  This  deed  being  formally 
accepted,  Mr.  Jefferson  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
report  a  plan  of  government  for  the 
western  territory ;  and  Messrs.  Jeffer- 
son, Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Howell 
of  Bhode  Island,  were  appointed  such 
committee.  From  this  committee, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  due  time,  reported 
an  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
"the  territory,  ceded  already,  or  to 
be  ceded,  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,"  q)ecifying  that  such 
territory  extends  from  the  31st  to  the 
47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  so  as 
to  include  what  now  constitutes  the 
States  .of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  but  which  was  then,  and 
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temuned  for  eome  years  thereafter, 
nnceded  to  the  ITiuon  by  North  Car- 
olina and  Geoi^.  This  entire  ter- 
ritory, ceded .  and  to  be  ceded,  was 
divided  prospectively  by  the  Ordi- 
nance into  embryo  States,  to  which 
names  were  given ;  each  of  them  to 
receive,  in  dne  time,  a  temporary  or 
territorial  government,  and  ulti- 
mately to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federation of  States  npon  the  express 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  preceding 
States;  but  both  their  temporary 
and  their  permanent  goTcmments 
were  to  be  established  on  these  fun- 
damental conditions : 

"  1.  That  thej  shall  forettr  remain  a  part 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America. 

**S.  That,  In  their  persons,  property,  and 
territorj,  tliey  shall  be  snbjeot  to  the  gov- 
emmeDt  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  aD<l  to  the  Articles  of  Coofedera' 
tioD,  in  all  those  cases  in  vhich  the  original 


part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted 
be  contracted;  to  beapportiooed  on  them  bj 
GoDgreas,' according  to  the  satne  oomnion 
njle  snd  iDeasnre  by  which  apportion m en te 
thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States. 

"4.  That  their  respective  governments 
■ball  be  in  republican  fomis,  and  shall  admit 
no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  an  he- 
reditarj  title. 

"B.  That  qfler  the  year  1^00  of  tUChrit- 
Uan  era,  lheT«  ihail  6e  neither  Slavery  nirr 
inaolwUaTy  trvitude  in  any  ef  the  laid 
Slattt,  otherwise  than  in  poniahment  of 
crimes,  whereof  t^e  part;  ^all  have  beat 
duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally 
guilty," 

Tbo  Ordinance  concladed  as  fol- 
lows; 

"  TTloi  aO  the  preceding  artielet  ikall  ie 
Jbrmed  into  a  eharter  nf  eompaet ;  shall  be 
dniy  eiecnted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  nnder  his 
hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States;  shall 
be  promulgated,  and  ihall  itand  at  /unda- 
mentai  conditiont  between  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal States  and  those  newly  described,  una/- 
terabU  bat  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
Btatea,  in  Oongress  assembled,  and  of  the 

■  By  the  Artides  of  Confederation,  two  or 
awra  <Mega(M  wen  required  t«  be  present  to 


Eartioolar  State  within  which  such  alteration 
I  proposed  to  be  made." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Oongreei 
took  up  this  plan  for  consideration 
and  action,  and  Mr.  Spaight  of  N. 
0.  moved  that  the  fiftJi  proposition 
above  quoted,  prohibiting  Slavery 
after  the  year  1800,  be  stricken  ont 
of  the  Ordinance;  and  Mr.  Read  of  S. 
0.  seconded  the  motion.  The  ques- 
tion was  pat  in  this  form:  "Shall 
the  words  moved  to  be  stricken  ont 
stand }"  and  on  this  qnestion  the 
Ays  and  Noes  were  required  and 
ti^en,  with  the  following  result : 

N.Hamp... Mr.  Foster. ay,  J  . 

Mr.Blanohard....ay,  J^*'- 
MAee&oinT..Hr.  Gerry ay,  j  . 

Mr.  Partri^.  . .  ay,  (     **■ 
R.  lBuin>..Hr.  EUery ay,  I  , 

Mr.HoweU k^A^^' 

OojiTtBOT...Mr.  Sherman ay,  (    . 

Mr.  Wadsworth. .  .ay,  (  ^^ 
Naw  ToKK.Mr.  De  Witt. .  ,  .ay,  )    . 

Mr.  Paine. ay,  {^l'- 

N.  J«B8KT..Mr.  Dicl[ ay,  I  No  ««(«.' 

PaNKSTL.,  .Mr.  Mifflin ay,  ) 

Mr.  Montgomery  ..ay,  J  Ay. 

Mr.  Hand ay,  i 

MABTi.AjiD.Mr.  Henry no,  I  .» 

Mr.BtCTie ^X^"' 

ViBotsiA,  .Mr.  Jefferson ay,  j 

Mr.  Hardy no,  >  Jft>. 

Mr.  Mercer no,  ) 

N.  OABOii..Mr.  Wiliianison . ..  ay, ),-..,, 

Mr.  Spaight. no!  p*"** 

S.  0*Bou...Mr.  Read no.  j  „ 

Mr.  Beroafi)rd...,no,  \"^- 

The  votes  of  members  were  sitxteen 
for  Mr.  Jefferson's  interdiction  of 
Slavery  to  seven  against  it,  and  the 
States  stood  recorded  aix  for  it  to  thre* 
against  it.  But  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation required  an  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  States  to 
sustain  a  proposition ;  and  thus  the 
restriction  failed  through  the  absence 
of  a  member  from  New  Jer8ey,-ren- 
dering  the  vote  of  that  State  nidi  for 
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want  of  a  qaorom.  Had  Delaware 
been  then  represented,  she  might, 
aQd  might  not,  have  vqted  in  the  af- 
firmatiTe ;  bat  it  is  not  probable  that 
Georgia,  had  she  been  prea^it,  wonld 
have  cast  an  afl&rmative  vote.  Hu- 
muily  speaking,  we  may  Bay  that 
the  accident — a  most  dejdorable  and 
fatal  accident — of  the  absence  of  a 
member  &om  New  Jersey,  prevented 
the  adoption,  at  that  time,  oi  a  prop- 
ositioQ  which  wonld  have  confined 
Slavery  in  onr  country  within  the 
limits  of  the  th«i  existing  States,  and 
precluded  all  reasonable  probability  of 
snbsequent  contentions,  collisions,  and 
bloody  strife  touching  its  extension. 

The  Jeffersonian  Ordinance,  thos 
shorn  «f  its  strength— the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  (he  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted — after  nudergoing  some  fur- 
ther amendments,  was  finally  adopt- 
ed, fonr  days  later :  all  the  delegates 
bat  those  from  South  Carolina  voting 
in  its  &vor. 

In  1787,  lie  last  Continental  Con- 
gress, sittiiig  in  New  York,  simulta- 
neously with  the  Convention  at  Phi- 
ladelphia which  framed  our  present 
Constitution,  took  further  action  on 
the  subject  of  the  government  of  the 
western  territory,  raidng  a  Select 
Committee  thereon,  of  which  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Chair- 
man. That  committtee  reported, 
Jnly  11,  "  An  Ordinance  hr  the 
government  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United    States    northwest   of    the 


Ohio,"  excluding,  hy  its  silence,  the 
territories  south  of  that  river,  which 
were  expressly  brought  within  the 
purview  and  operation  of  Mr.  SeSee- 
son's  Ordinance — ^tiiose  territories 
not  having,  as  yet,  been  ceded  by  tha 
States  claiming  them  respectively  as 
their  peculiar  poesessionB.  Mr.  Dane's 
ordinance  embodies  many  proviaons 
originally  drafted  and  reported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784^  bat  with  some 
modificBti(HiB.  The  act  conclnd^ 
with  six  unalterable  Articles  of  J'er- 
peiual  Compact  between  the  emtayo 
States  reepeotively  and  the  Union: 
the  last  of  them  in  these  words : 

"  Tha^  »hall  be  neither  Shwerj/  tMrinvol- 
untarp  aenitude  in  the  mid  Territory,  oth«r- 
wm  than  in  punithment  of  crime*,  where^  ■ 
the  partie*  ihail  be  dviy  eontieted." 

To  this  was  added,  prior  to' its  pas- 
sage, the  stipulation  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service, 
which  dther  bad  just  been,  or  was 
just  about  to  be,  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  then  being 
framed ;  and  in  this  shape  the  entire 
Ordinance  was  adopted,  July  18,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States 
then  represented  in  Congress,  inclu- 
ding Georgia  and  the  CaroUnas ;  no 
effort  having  been  made  to  strike 
out  the  inhibition  of  Slavery.  Mr. 
Robert  Yates,  of  New  York,  voted 
alone  in  the  n^ative  on  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance,  but  was  overborne 
by  the  vote  of  his  two  colleagues, 
then  present.' 


)  Ab  tlie  AmericsD  people  ot  our  day  evi- 
4eDtl7  preaume  theraselveB  mudi  wiser  than 
tJwlr  grandtMierB,  especial]]'  in  the  science  of 

gOTernmenC,  the  mora  eaaendal  portion  of  thia 
oalebnted  Ordinancv  of  1187  is  hereto  appended, 
as  sffi)nliiig  a  atandard  of  comparisan  witii  the 
l^at  ImprovementB  in  the  art  of  Ooii»titutioa- 
making.     Icraads: 

"And  for  extending  the  fnndameatal  prind- 
^8  of  civil  and  jreligioua  liberty,  whicb  form 


the. basis  wbeteon  these  Republics,  their  taws 
and  coaetltutiona,  are  erected;  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish these  principles  as  the  boBia  of  all  lawa, 
eonstitufions,  and  BOYemmenta,  which  forovBT 
berealttr  shall  be  formed  in  t)ie  aaid  Tenitn? ; 
loproride,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admisBioQ  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  oouncils  on 
an  equal  footing  with  tha  original  State*  at  aa 
early  periods  as  nuty  be  oooalMeiit  with  Che 
general  intereat; 
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Tkx  experiment  of  a  CotUfodera- 
tum,  aa  oontniKb'alJ7igninhed  from  a 
more  mtdmate  and  pOAitive  Unioo, 


was  iairl;  tried  by  oar  Others.  Its 
only  beneficent  reenlt  wjw  tbe  de- 
monstration thereby  affiH^led  of  its 


"It  18  hereby  ordsined  wid  declared,  by  tho 
maJShotitT  afoniBud,  Uut  tbe  rollowiDg  artioles 
•biQ  be  coDsiderad  as  atticlea  of  oompact  be- 
tireen  the  original  StaKa  and  the  people  and 
Btatee  ia  the  said  ^DerritDrT,  and  fortixr  remaio 
BDaUerable,  ludeia  by  common  coosent,  to  wit: 

"Abtici^  1.  No  person  demeaDing-  himself  in 
■  paaoeabls,  orderly  maimei,  shall  ever  be  mo- 
.  Icuad  xsa  aocotmtof  hia  mode  of  worship,  or  reli- 
gious EeatiineDta,  in  the  Territory. 

"Art.  3.  The  inhabitauU  rf the nid Territory 
■haU  alvoTt  be  entitled  to  the  beneflta  oT  the  right 
of  AatcaccorjnMiaiidtotbetrialbjJuryi  ofapro- 
portiimMte  repreaentation  <A  the  people  in  the 
Legialatut^  and  of  jndioal  procoedii^  according 
to  the  (xxirse  cf  the  common  taw.  All  peraoaa 
tlMll  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  t^oses,  where 
the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  tho  preaumption 
great  All  Sues  ahall  be  moderate,  and  no  oniel 
or  nouRial  punishment  shall  be  inflicted.  No 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  bis  liberty,  or  property, 
but  by  the  judj^oent  of  bia  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  load;  slid,  should  ^a»  public  eiigecciee  make 
itDBoesaary  for  the  common  preservation  to  take 
uy  peraon'a  property,  or  lo  demand  bis  par- 
ticiilar  services,  full  compensHtioa  shall  be 
Blade  for  the  same.  Ailtl  ia  the  just  preser- 
Tatiou  cf  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood 
Bad  declBrei(  that  no  law  oughfever  to  be  mode, 
or  have  foroe,  in  the  said  Territory,  that  shall, 
in  aof  maimer  whatever,  interfere  with,  or  af- 
fect, private  contracts  or  engagemsota,  hHul  jjije, 
sod  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

"AJtr.  3.  Generat  morality  and  knowledge  be- 
ing necessary  to  good  gnvernmeut  and  Uie  happi- 
ness ofmankiDd,  schools  andlhe  means  of  educa- 
tionBhallbeforeverencouraged.  The  utmost  good 
bith  ahall  alwaya  be  observed  toward  the  In- 
diana; their  lands  and  properly  shall  never  be 
taken  from  tbem,  without  their  consent;  and  in 
ttieir  property,  rights,  and  liberty,  they  shall 
never  be  invaded  or  dist^irbed,  unlesa  in  just 
and  lawftil  wars,  authorized  by  Congress;  and 
laws,  founded  in  justice  and  humanity,  shall 
from  time  (o  time  be  made  fbr  preventing  wrongs 
taing  done  to  them,  and  for  preserriog  peace 
and  rriendship  with  them. 

"  Art.  4.  The  said  Territory,  and  the  States 
which  ma?  be  fonoad  therein,  shall  Joreeer  re- 
mainapartofthis  confederacy  of  tbe  U  nited  Stales 
of  America,  subject  to  the  Aniclea  of  Coofedera- 
lion.  and  to  such  alleraiions  therein  as  shall  be 
censtitittionally  made,  and  to  all  acta  and  ordi- 
nanoet"  of  the  TTnitM  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
lilcd,  uoniformaUe  tbereto.    The  iubabitanla  and 


settlers  in  tho  said  Territory  shall  be  subject  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts,  ^portaotied  on 
them  by  Congress,  aocordlng  to  the  same  ctnn- 
mon  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionmenla 
■hall  be  made  on  the  other  Stales;  and  the  tazM 
for  paying  their  proportioii  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  91  the 
l^lldalurea  of  the  district,  or  district,  or  new 
Statea,  as  in  the  original  States,  withb  the  Unw 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled.  Tbe  Legislatures  of  those  district!, 
or  States,  shall  neiwr  ialerfere  with  tbe  primsry 
diapoaal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  nor  wlQl  any  regiulattons  Con- 
gress may  And  necessary  f<tr  securing  the  tiUe 
in  such  soil  to  tbe  honA  fide  purcfaasers.  VlO 
taxes  ahall  be  imposed  on  the  lands  and  proper^ 
of  the  United  Stales;  and  In  no  case  shall  non* 
resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higber  than  resi- 
deuU.  The  oavigable  waters  leaduig  into  the 
Missisaippi  and  S^t  Lawrence,  and  the  convry- 
in);-placea  between  tbe  some,  shall  be  conunoa 
highways,  aod  forever  free,  as  weU  to  the  iubkbit- 
ants  of  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  ciUieim  of 
the  United  Slates,  aod  those  of  any  other  SUte 
ttiat  may  be  adndtted  into  the  Oonfederacy, 
without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  therefor. 

"Abt.  6.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory no  less  than  tliree,  nor  more  than  five 
States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Stales,  as  soon 
as  Virfpoia  shall  alter  ber  aM  of  cession  and 
cooseut  to  the  same,  shall  be  fixed  and  estab- 
lished as  follows,  to  wit:  The  western  State  in 
the  said  Territory  s)iall  be  bounded  bj  the  Ult- 
(isslppi,  the  Ohio,  and  Waliasb  ri 


sissippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  said  direct  line,  Oie  Wabash,  from  Post  Tm- 
oent's  to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio;  bj  a  direst 
line,  drawn  due  nortli,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Uiami  to  the  said  territorial  line;  and  by 
the  said  national  lino.  The  eastern  State  shall  he 
bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  Une,  the  Cttiio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  tho  said  territorial  line.  Pro- 
vided, however,  and  it  ia  further  anderstood  and 
declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  States 
shall  be  subject  so  fhr  tobe  altered,  that,  If  Con- 
gress shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  tlu^  shall 
have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  m  that 
part  of  the  said  Territory  which  lies  north  oC  an 
east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerl]' 
bend  or  eztrem^  at  Lake  Uldiigan.     And 
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vital  aud  incurable  defects.'  Our 
connby  attained  under  it  neither 
dignity,  conaideration,  Beenrity,  nor 
even  solvency.  The  central  or 
national  authority,  left  depefadent 
on  the  concurrent  action  of  the  several 
States  for  the  very  means  of  existence, 
was  exhibited  often  in  the  attitude  of 
a  genteel  be^ar,  rather  than  of  a 
sovereign.  Congress  attempted  to 
impose  a  very  moderate  tariff  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  general 
or  foreign  debt,  contracted  in  sup- 
por(  of  the  Revolutionary  armies, 
but  was  baffled  by  tihe  Legislature  of 
Bhode  Island — then  a  State  of  rela- 
tively extensive  foreign  commerce — 
which  interposed  its  paralyzing  veto. 
Political  impotence,  commercial  em- 


barra^ment,  and  general  distreas, 
finally  overbore  or  temporarily  silenc- 
ed sectional  jealouaiea  and  State 
pride,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  &om  a  quornm 
of  the  States,  called  together  rather 
to  amend  than  to  supersede  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  legal- 
ly assembled  at  PhUadelphia  in 
1787,  Geoj^  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin  ,AlexanderHamilton ,  James 
Madison,  Edmund  Bandolph,  and 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  being  among 
its  most  eminent  members.  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
absent  as  Embassadors  in  Europe. 
Samuel  Adams,  George  Clinton,  and 
Patrick  Henry  stood  aloof,  watching 
the   movement  with  jealous  appre- 


whenever  any  or  the  aud  States  shall  have 
60,000  free  ii^bilaiits  therein,  Buch  Slate  Bhall 
bo  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress 
or  the  United  Stated  oa  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  wliatever, 
and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  penaanent  con- 
stitution and  State  govumment;  provided  tlie 
cuBstitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed 
ehall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  tlio 
principles  coDtained  in  these  artJcles.  And  so 
fitr  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be 
allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there 
may  be  a  less  number  of  Iree  inhabitants  in  the 
State  than  60,000. 

"Abt.  6.  There  shall  be  ijeither  Slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  tlio  said  Territory, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  wliereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  pro- 
vidEMl  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same  from  whom  labor  or  service  ia  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such 
fugitive  may  be  kwfully  redaimed,  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  olaiming  Lis  or  her  labor,  or  ser- 
vice, as  aforesaid." 

On  passing  the  above  OnUnanoc,  the  Teas  and 
Nays  being  required  by  Ur.  Yates,  they  were 
taken,  with  the  following  result: 

HASaiiCRii3KTT8....Ur.  Holton ay,  )   . 

Ur.  Dane ay,  p"' 

Nbw  Tobk Mr.  Smith. ay.  1 

Mr.  Earing. ay,  J.  Ay. 

Mr.  Yates. no,) 

N«w  Jmsbt. Mr.  Clarice ay,  j  ^^^ 

Mr.  Sherman sy,  ( 

DzuwAaa. Mr.  Kearney.. 

Mr.  MitoheU.. 


;:^!* 


ViBQiKU. Mr.  OravBon. ay, ) 

Ur.  R.  H.  Lee aj,yAy. 

Mr.  OarringtOQ...  .ay, ) 
NoBTK  CABOLnu..  Mr.  Blount ay,  (  . 

Mr.  Hawkit«.....ay,  p"- 
SoiTTH  OiROUiiA...Hr.  Keen ay,  I   . 

Mr.  Hi^r. ay,  f    *'" 

QaoaaiA. Mr.  Few ay,  (   . 

Mr.  Pierce ay,  f"*"' 

JouTtuU  of  Orngraa,  voL  i».,  1787. 
'  "It  may  perhaps  be  thought  superfluous  to 
oSer  arguments  to  prove  the  utQity  of  the  Union 
— a  point,  no  doubt,  deeply  engiavea  on  the 
hearts  of  the  great  body  of  tho  peiq^e  in  every 
Slate,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  imagined,  baa 
no  adversaries.  •  •  •  But  the  £ci  is  that 
we  already  hear  it  whispered  in  the  private 
circles  of  tliose  who  oppose  the  new  Constitution, 
that  the  thirteen  States  ore  of  too  great  extent 
for  any  general  system,  and  that  we  must  of 
necessity  resort  to  separate  confederaoieB  of  die- 
tinct  portions  of  the  whole.  This  doctrine  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  gradually  propagated,  tilt  it 
has  votaries  enough  to  countenance  ite  on.'n 
avowaL  For  nothing  can  be  mor«  evident  to 
those  who  are  able  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  subject,  than  the  alternative  of  an  adopdon 
of  the  Constitution  or  a  dismemberment  of  tho 
Union."— ra«  FecUrdlat,  N.  T.  edition  of  1802, 

"  The  melancholy  story  of  the  Federation 
showed  the  stem  necessity  of  a  compulsory 
power  in  the  Genera.  Qovernment  to  execute  the 
duties  oonflded  to  it;  and  tho  history  of  the 
present  govenuneut  itself  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  manifeEted  that  the  power  of  tiie  Union 
is  barely  adeq[iiste  to  compel  the  execution  of  ita 
laws,  when  re^sted  even  by  k  single  £t.ite." — 
iXvtr  Wokott,  vol  a,  p.  323. 
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henuon.  Franklin,  then  over  eighth- 
one  7earB  of  age,  declined  the  chair 
on  account  of  hia  increasing  infirm- 
ities; and,  on  hia  motion,  George 
Washington  was  nnanimouBly  elected 
President. 

The  Convention  Bat  with  closed 
doore ;  and  no  circumstantial  nor 
adequate  report  of  ite  deliberations 
was  made.  The  only  accounts  of 
them  which  have  reached  as  are 
those  of  delegates  who  took  notes  at 
the  time,  or  taxed  tlieir  recollection 
in  after  years,  when  the  matter  had 
attained  an  importance  not  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  ; 
and  these  reminiscences  are  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  been 


colored,  if  not  recast,  in  accordance 
with  the  ambitions  and  ultimate 
political  relations  of  the  record^v. 
The  general  outline,  however,  of  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
Convention  are  sufficiently  exhibited 
in  the  Constitution,  and  in  what  we 
know  of  the  varioBS  propositions  . 
rejected  in  the  course  of  its  formar 
tion.  The  purpose  of  this  work  will 
require  only  a  rapid  summary  of 
what  was  done,  and  what  left  un- 
done, in  relation  to  Human  Slavery. 
A  majority  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  like  nearly  all  their 
compatriots  of  our  Revolutionary 
era,  were  adverse  to  Slavery.*  Their 
judgments  condemned,  and  their  con- 


*  In  the  debate  of  Wednesd^j,  August  8,  on 
tbe  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee, 

"Hr.  RuFUH  Kdio  [theo  of  UaBaachti setts, 
aAerwArd  an  emlneDt  Senator  from  New  York] 
wished  to  knowvwbat  influence  the  vote  Just 
pasMd  WM  meant  to  lure  on  the  succeeding 
p*K  Ot  the  report  conceminf  the  BdmistioD  of 
itaTea  into  the  nilo  of  representation.  He  could 
Dot  reooncHe  his  mind  to  the  Article  (Art  VIJ,, 
Beat  3\  if  it  iraa  to  prevent  objections  \o  the 
b^lOT  p<vt  The  admLssion  of  slaves  was  n  most 
grating  drcumBtsnce  to  his  mind,  because  he 
had  hoped  that  this  couL'essiDD  woold  have  pro- 
duced a  readiness,  which  had  ncrt  been  manifeat- 
ed,  to  strengthen  the  Gf^eral  Qovenunent,  and 
to  make  a  Tull  oonfldcnoo  In  it.  The  report  un- 
der consideration  bad,  bj  the  tenor  at  it,  put  an 
end  to  all  hia  hopes.  In  two  greet  points,  the 
bands  of  the  Legislature  were  absoIul«l;  tied. 
The  importation  of  -Blaves  could  not  be  prohib- 
itcd.  Exports  could  not  be  taxed.  Is  this  rea- 
Booable?  What  are  the  great  objects  of  llie  gen- 
eral system?  First,  defonse  against  foreign  in- 
vasion; second,  agt^st  iut«mal  sedition.  SblJl 
all  the  States,  then,  be  bound  to  defend  each, 
and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  weak- 
ness which  wiU  render  defense  more  difflcult? 
ShaU  OQO  part  of  the  United  States  be  bound  to 
defend  another  part,  and  that  other  part  be  at 
liberty,  Dot  onlj  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but 
to  withhold  B  compensation  tbr  the  burden  f  If 
slaves  are  to  be  import»d,  shall  not  the  exports 
prodneed  bj  their  labor  supply  a  revenue,  the 
better  to  enable  tbe  General  Government  to  de- 
fend their  mastersT  •  •  •  He  never  could  agree 
to  let  them  bo  imported  without  limitation,  and 
theD  be  represented  in  tbe  National  Iiegisla- 
tore.  Indeed,  be  could  so  little  persuade  liim- 
aelf  of  tbe  rectitude  of  soch  a  practioe,  that  he 
was  not  mre  th&t  he  could  aseent  to  it  under 


"Mr.  Sheeuiah  [Roger,  of  Connecticut]  re- 
garded the  Slave-Trade  as  iaiqattous;  but,  Uie 
point  of  representation  having  been  ttettlcd  alter 
mu(.'b  dithculty  and  deliberation,  lie  did  not  think 
hiroeelf  bound  to  make  opposition;  especially  as 
the  present  article,  aa  amended,  did  not  preclude 
en?  arrangement  whatever  on  that  point  in  an- 
other place  reported. 

"Mr.  Madibon  objected  to  one  for  ever?  for^ 
tliouaand  inhabitants  as  ■  perpetual  rule.  The 
future  increase  of  population,  if  the  Union  should 
be  pennanent,  will  render  the  number  of  repi«- 
Bentatives  eiceaaive. 

"Mr.  Shebuah  and  Mr.  Madisok  moved  to  in- 
sert theworda  'not  exceeding'  before  tbe  words 
'oneforeveryfortythoosand  LubaJntanls,' whidi 
was  agreed  to  nan.  con. 

"Mr.  GocvBufgnB  MoaaiB  moved  to  insert 
Tree'  before  the  word  '  tnhabitanls.'     Much,  be 


It  was  a  nefarious  institution.  It  was  the 
curse  of  heaven  on  the  Stales  where  it  pre- 
vailed. Compare  the  free  regions  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  where  a  rich  and  noble  culUvation 
marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  tiie  misery  and  poverty  which  over- 
spreads the  barren  wastes  of  Virginia,  Ms  rjland, 
and  the  other  States  having  davea  Travel 
through  tbe  whole  continent,  and  you  behold  the 
prospect  continually  varying  with  the  appearance 
aaddlsappesranceorSlBvery.  *  •  •  Upon  what 
principle  is  it  that  the  Blaves  sliaB  he  computed 
In  the  representation?  Are  they  men?  Then 
make  them  citizens,  and  let  thom  vote.  Ai^  they 
property?  Why,  then,  Is  no  other  property  in-  , 
eluded  T  The  houses  in  this  dty  [Philadelphia] 
are  wortbnH>r0  than  all  tbe  wretched  slaves  that 
cover  the  rlce-awamps  of  Booth  Cartdina.  Th* 
admiBEion  of  slaves  Into  the  representation,  when 
fiuri/ei{daiDod,oomeatothiB:  that  the  inhabit- 
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Bcienoes  Feprobated  it.  llie;)'  woTdd 
evidently  have  pfeferred  to  pass  over 
ihe  subject  in  eilwioe,  and  frame  a 
ConBtitution  wherein  the  exietenoe 
of  human  bondage  waB  not  impliedly 
or  couBtructively  recognised.  Hence 
it  may  be  noted,  that  those  prorisione 
favoring  or  upholding  Slavery,  which 
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deform  our  great  charter,  are  not 
original  and  integral  part«  of  the 
fabric,  and,  as  such,  contiuned  in  the 
original  draft  thereof;  bat  are  on- 
sightly  and  abnormal  additions, 
rather  fastened  upon  than  interwoven 
with  the  body  of  the  structare. 
Conid  the  majority  have  made  such 


«nt  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,  who  goes  to 
tbs  ooast  of  Africit,  sid,  in  deSance  of  the  most 
Hcrad  UwB  of  humuiitj,  tears  awa;.  his  fallow- 
creatorea  traai  their  dearest  coDnectiona,  and 
dooms  them  to  the  moBt  cruel  bondftg«,  shall 
have  more  votes  in  a  goTenmient  instituted  for 
the  protecUon  of  the  rights  of  mankind  than  the 
citiren  of  PennsylTaoia  or  New  Jersey,  who 
Tiswv  with  a  laudable  harror  bo  nefarious  a  prac- 
tice. He  K-oultl  add,  that  Domestio  Slaierj  Is 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aristocratic 
coimtenanceof  the  proposed  Constitution.  ■  *  * 
Let  It  not  be  said  that  Direct  TaiatiDn  ia  to  be 
pioportioiiedtoBepreseiitatioD.  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  General  Qoremment  can  stretch  its 
hand  direcUj'  into  the  podcets  of  the  people,  scat- 
toredorersovastacountrj.  They  on  otjy  do  it 
throi^h  the  medium  of  eiports,  imports,  and  ex- 
cisea.  For  what,  then,  are  all  the  sacriScea  to  be 
madef  He  would  sooner  submit  himself  to  a  tax, 
paying  for  all  the  negroes  in  the  United  States, 
than  nddle  poaltrUj/  mith  tuck  a  CoTutUtttim. 

"Ur.  Datton  l^of  New  Jersey]  seconded  the 
motion.  He  did  it,  he  said,  that  his  sentiments 
OD  the  subject  might  appear,  whatever  mi^t  be 
the  fate  of  the  amendment 

"Mr.  Shkbuan  did  uot  regard  the  admisuon 
of  ttegroes  into  the  ratio  of  represenlation  as  lia- 
ble to  such  insuperable  objections,"  etc.,  etc 

"Mr.  PiMCK.-JaT  [C.  0.,  of  South  Carolina]  oon- 
■idered  the  Fisheries  and  the  Western  Frontier 
as  more  burdensome  to  the  United  States  than 
the  slaves.  He  thought  this  could  be  demon- 
■trated,  if  the  occasion  were  a  proper  one." 

On  the  question  on  the  motion  to  insert 
"tne"  before  "inhabttanta."  it  was  disagreed 
to;  New  Jersey  alone  voting  in  tbe  afflrn^va. 
— Madium'i  Pa^ert,  vol  iiL,  p.  1261. 

Taesday,  Aogust  21st: 

"  Ur.  LiniiKit  Mi^tlH  [of  Uaryland]  proposed 
to  vary  Article  VIL,  Secuon  4,  so  aa  to  allow  a 
prohibitioQ  or  tax  oo  the  importation  of  shives. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Ave  slaves  are  to  be  count- 
ed as  three  freemen  in  the  ^portionmont  of 
repreaentativea,  such  a  clause  would  leave  an 
encouragement  to  this  traffla  In  the  second 
place,  slaves  weakened  one  part  of  the  Union, 
which  the  other  parts  were  bound  to  protect, 
Tbe  privilege  of  importing  was  therefore  unrea- 
sonable. And  in  the  third  place,  tf  mu  iaam- 
listerU  viiOt  the  priacipla  of  ihe  Jleiiotuiion,  and 
dahonorable  to  thit  Amtricaa  charader,  to  have  aiuA 
a  /eatttre  in  the  CongtUution. 

"Mr.  RuTLEDUE  [of  South  Carolina]  did  not 
see  how  the  importatioa  of  slaves  could  be  en- 
couragedbythissection.    Hawaanot^prehcm- 


dve  of  insurrections,  and  would  readily  exempt 
the  other  States  Irtan  the  obligation  to  protect  the 
Southern  against  them.  ReUgion  aad  hvmemHf/ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  One  gtieiUon.  Inierett  alone 
is  the  governing  prindpte  with  nations,"  etc 

"Mr.  BuflWOSTH  [of  Connecticut]  was  for 
leaving  the  clause  as  it  standa,"  etc 

"Mr.  PiNCKKBT. — South  Carolina  cm  never 
receive  the  plan  ^  it  prtAibilt  ihe  Slave- Jivde.  In 
every  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  Coo- 
gresa,  that  Slate  expressly  and  watchfuHy 
excepted  that  of  meddling  with  the  importation 
of  negroes.  If  the  States  sliould  be  all  left  at 
liberty  on  this  subject,  South  Carolina  may,  per- 
haps, by  degrees,  do  of  herself  what  is  wished,  so 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have  already  done." 

"Adjourned." — Ibid.,  p.  1388. 

Again:  in  the  debate  of  the  following  day — 
the  consideration  of  Article  T^,,  Section  i,  iMing 
resumed — Colonel  Misos  [George,  grandfather 
of  Jamea  M.,  late  United  States  Senator,  and  late 
OonfMerate  emissary  to  Bn^and]  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  following  sentimentB: 

"Tliis  infernal  tragic  originated  in  the  avarice 
of  British  merchants.  The  British  government 
has  constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virgini* 
to  put  a  stop  Ui  it.  The  present  question  oon- 
cemed  not  the  importing  of  slaves  atone,  but  the 
whole  Union.  The  erif  of  having  sfattu  icat  expe- 
Tteaced  daring  the  !alt  mar.  Had  liavti  been  treat- 
ed ae  theji  might  hai.t  ieen  by  the  enenj/,  they  vmUd 
have  proved  damjerous  instrumenti  in  their  handt. 
But  their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did  by 
the  Tories.  •  •  •  Maryland  and  Virginia,  he 
said,  had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves.  North  Carolina  had  done  the  same  in 
substance.  All  this  would  be  vain,  if  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import  The 
Weatem  people  are  alreadycuUng  for  slaves  for 
their  new  lands;  and  wilt  SU  that  country  with 
slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  Qie  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen 


born  a  petty  tyrant  They  bring  the  judgment 
of  heaven  on  a  country.  Ae  naUona  can  not  be 
paniihed  in  the  next  world,  Buy  tnua  be  in  Out. 
By  an  inevHable  diain  of  cavtea  and  effects,  Prov- 
idenee  panitkee  national  tins  by  nalionai  n^miiiet. 
•  •  •  He  held  it  essentia  In  every  point  of  view, 
that  the  Genera]  Government  should  liave  power 
to  prevent  the  increaseofSlavery." — Ibid.,  p.  1 390. 
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»  Constitotion  as  they  voold  have 
preferred,  Slavery  would  bare  found 
so  lodgmeot  in  it ;  but  already  the 
irbip  of  Disimion  was  brandiBbed, 
•nd  the  fatal  neceBBity  of  Compro- 
mise made  manifesL  The  ConveDtion 
would  have  at  once  and  forever  pro- 
hibited, so  far  as  our  country  and  her 
people  were  concerned,  the  African 
Blave-Trade ;  but  South  Carolina  and 
6eoi^a  were  present,  by  their  dele- 
gates, to  admonish,  and,  if  admoni- 
tion did  not  answer,  to  menace,  that 
this  must  not  be.*  "  No  Slave- 
Trade,  no  UnitHi  I"  Such  was  the 
short  and  sharp  alternative  presented 


by  the  delegates  Irom  those  Statee. 
North  Carolina  was  passive ;  Vir- 
ginia and  her  more  northern  sisters 
mora  than  willing  to  prohibit  at  once 
the  further  importation  of  Slaves ; 
in  £ict,  seveVal,  if  not  all,  of  these 
States,  including  Tii^inja  and  Mary- 
land, had  already  expressly  forbid- 
den it.  But  the  ultimatum  presented 
by  the  still  slave-hungry  States  of 
the  extreme  South  waa  imperative, 
and  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  it 
was  quite  too  easily  conceded.  Koger 
Shermao,  of  Connecticut,  was  among 
th&first  to  admit  it  The  couecieoca 
of  the  North  waa  quieted*  by  em- 


'  b  the  debate  of  the  same  iaj,  "Oeneral 
PtDCtoef  detdarod  it  to  b«  hia  firm  ocaviction, 
Out,  if  himMlf  uid  all  bis  coUeaguea  were  to  tigu 
the  GonstitutioD,  and  uae  their  pereonal  infiu- 
nce,  it  vonld  be  of  ao  avul  toward  abtaining 
tba  oonseot  of  tbeir  conatituents.  South  Csr- 
dina  and  Qeorgia  can  Dot  do  without  BlaTes.  *  * 
He  contended  that  the  importatioa  of  slsTea 
would  be  for  the  iulereet  of  the  whole  nuion. 
The  more  slaves,  tbe  more  products  to  emploj 
the  aanTiiig  trade ;  the  more  oooetmiptioii  tdso ; 
and  tbe  more  of  this,  the  more  revemie  for  the 
eooimoo  treasDTy.  He  admitted  it  to  be  reasoD- 
■Ue,  that  sUvea  should  be  duCied,  liWe  other  im- 
porla,  tmt  ikaald  conviifer  a  rgeetiim  of  Ota  ejntiM 
M IM  (itrlliiiBin  «/  South  CaroUia/rom  Oie  Union. 

"ICr.  BujiwiN  has  similar  aaiiJbptioDa  in  tba 
ease  or  Oeor^pa. 

"  Mr.  WusoK  (of  Penosjlvaiiia)  observed,  that, 
if  South  Chndina  and  Qeorpa  were  thus  dis- 
posed to  get  rid  of  the  importadiHi  of  slarea  in  a 
Aort  time,  as  bad  been  sugfesled,  thej  would 
MT«r  refose  to  unite,  because  the  importation 
i^ht  b«  prohibited.  As  the  section  now 
itandn  all  articles  imported  are  to  be  taxed. 
Slavei  alone  are  ezempL  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
fomty  on  that  aitide. 

"  Ur.  DiOKDTSOH  [of  Debware]  ezproaed  bis 
seutiuMwto  as  of  a  similBr  cbarBcter.  And 
llesBTs.  Eiira  and  Lanoooh  [of  New  Eaiupebire] 
were  also  in  favor  of  giving  the  power  to  Ihe 
Beoeral  Governoient. 

"  Oenera]  Pihckset  tbooght  himadf  bound 
to  deolars  candidlf ,  0\at  A«  <&!  not  Aink  iStmtA 
Carolina  toovld  ttop  her  ympurUitiimi  of  slave)  in 
OKg  ikort  tirnr;  but  only  Ht(^  them  occasionall/, 
as  sh»  now  doao.  Be  moved  to  commit  the 
dause,  that  slaves  might  be  nuds  liable  to  an 
equal  lax  with  other  imporla ;  which  he  thought 
right,  and  whidi  would  remove  one  diiOaiilty 
that  had  been  started. 

"  Mr,  RtrTLBDOa  seoonded  the  motion  of  Qen- 
atal  Pincknej- 

"  Mr.  QouvEBvma  Uobbis  wiahad  tbe  whide 


sut:ife«t  to  be  oommltted,  inofcidiBg  tbe  clause 
lelatiniK  to  laxea  on  eipoils,  and  the  navigation 
act  Iliese  things  nay  form  a  bargain  among 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 

"  Ur.  Bfmja  [of  South  Cardioa]  dedaied  that 
he  would  never  agree  to  the  power  of  taxing 

"  Mr.  Snaiuir  sidd  it  was  better  to  let  tits 
Southern  States  import  alaves  than  to  part  with 
them,  if  thef  made  that  a  tine  ^  non." 

On  the  question  for  oommitting  the  remalt)' 
iug  part  of  Sections  4  and  G,  of  Article  TIL,  the 
vote  was  T  to  the  afflrmative;  3 io  tbe negetive ; 
Hasaachnsetta  ^Ment— Tfrid.,  p.  1393. 

*  An  iDStance  of  this  quieting  influence,  aa 
exerted  b;  The  Jiidemtitt,  a  series  of  letters^ 
ur^ng  upon  the  Narthem  people  tbe  adoption 
of  the  new  OaQBtitntlon,  as  framed  and  present- 
ed to  theii  several  legiBlatares  tm  ratlflcttHon 
hf  the  Federal  Convention,  may  be  shown  in 
the  following: 

"It  were,  doubtleas,  to  be  wished  that  the 
pQwer  at  pohibitiog  the  importation  of  slaves 
bad  not  been  postponed  until  the  jear  1808; 
or  rather,  Uiat  It  bad  been  euffbred  to  have  im- 
mediate operatiML  But  it  is  not  difflcult  to 
aoootmt  eiwer  for  this  netriction  on  the  Qaner- 
sl  OovamiSMt,  or  fbr  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  claose  is  expressed.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered asagreatp<untgidnediufavor  of  human- 
ity, that  a  period  of  twen^  years  may  terminate 
tbtever,  within  these  States,  a  traffic  whi<di  baa 
so  long  sod  BO  loudly  upbraided  the  barbariam 
of  modem  pc^icy ;  tiiat  within  that  period  it  will 
receive  a  considerable  diaoounigetaent  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  may  be  totally  abol- 
ished by  tbe  ooncurreaco  of  the  bm  SUtes 
which  coDtiDue  the  unnatural  traffic,  in  the  pro- 
hilritoty  example  which  Is  given  bj  so  large  a 
vugori^  i^  Qib  TMa^  Happy  would  it  be  for 
the  unfortunate  Africans  if  an  equal  prospect 
1^  befta«  them  of  being  redeemed  oom  the 
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bodying  in  the  Constitution  a  pro- 
viso that  Congreea  might  interdict 
the  foreign  Slave-Trade  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years — a  term 
whicli,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
onght  fully  to  eatisfy  the  craving  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia.'  The  modi- 
fied propoeition  to  prohibit  the  Slave- 
Trade  now  encountering  no  opposi- 
tion, the  recognition  of  slaves,  aa  a 
basts  of  political  power,  presented  a 
grave  and  intricate  problem.  It  was 
one  calculated,  at  least,  to  place  the 
antagonistic  parties  respectively  in 
false  positions.  If  slaves  are  human 
beings,  why  should  they  not  be  repre- 
sented like  other  human  beings — 
that  is,  like  women  and  children,  and 
other  persons,  ignorant,  humble,  and 
powerless,  like  Uieraselves?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  yoo  consider  them  prop- 
erty— mere    chattels   personal — why 


should  they  be  represented  any  more 
than  ships,  or  honaes,  or  cattle? 
Here  is  a  nabob,  who  values  his  favor- 
ite high-bred  horse  at  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  five  of  his  able-bodied 
negroes  at  the  same  amount.  Why 
should  bis  five  negroes  count  as  three 
men  in  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  among  the 
several  States,  while  the  blooded 
horsecounts  justnothing  at  all?  We 
can  only  answer  that  Slavery  and 
Keason  travel  diSereot  roads,  and 
that  he  strives  in  vain  who  tabors  to 
make  those  roads  even  seem  parallel. 
The  Convention,  without  much  de- 
bate or  demur,  split  the  difference, 
by  deciding  that  the  basis  alike  of 
RepresentatioQ  in  Congress,  and  of 
Direct  Taxation,  should  be  the  entire 
free  population  of  each  State,  with 
"  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons." ' 


oppreB^on  or  their  Europenn  brethren." — The 
FederaJul,  vol.  i.,  p.  276. 

'  The  Encyetoptcdia  Bribmnica  (latort  edition 
—Art,  Slavery)  atat«s  that  the  Africaii  Slave- 
Trade  waa  aboliHhed  b;  Great  Biilain,  after 
yetn  or  ineBbctuol  etniggle  uoder  the  lead  of 
Granville  Sharp,  Thomas  Clartson,  Wilberforoe, 
etc,  on  (he  2Bth  of  March,  1607;  and  most  in- 
Bccuratelj  and  utijiietlf  adds: 

"The  (treat  rneasviro  of  the  British  tegialature 
was  imilaird,  in  the  first  instance,  bj  the 
United  Stales." 

To  Boj  nothing  of  acts  prohibiting  the  Impot^ 
tation  of  alavea  by  aeTeml  of  our  Statse,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  inclusive,  prior  to  the  flraiii- 
ing  of  our  Federal  CoaBtitntion,  and  the  provi- 
Bions  incorporated  in  that  iDstmnient  looking  to 
a  oompleie  suppreaaion  of  the  Stave-Trade  after 
twenty  jenre,  our  Congresa,  on  the  22d  day  of 
March,  1791,  paased  an  act  forbidding  and  pun- 
ishing any  participation  by  our  oitiMoa  in  the 
Slave-Trode  to  foreign  countrica,  which  bad  long 
been  very  zealoualy  pureued  and  protected  by 
Great  Britain  ox  a  large  and  lucrative  branch  of 
ber  foreign  commerce  and  navigation.  In  1800, 
our  CongreBS  pasted  a  Oirther  act,  to  the  same 
eSTec^  but  more  sweeping  in  its  provisions  and 
•evere  in  its  penaltiM.  On  tlie  2d  of  March, 
ISOT — twenty-three  dajt  b^e  the  passage  of 
the  British    act— Congras*  pMied  one  whkdt 


prohibits  the  African  Slave-Trade  utterly — to  our 
own  country  as  well  as  to  foreign  lands.  True, 
this  act  did  not  take  eflbct  till  tiie  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary ensuing,  becanae  of  the  constitutional  inhi- 
biUoD  Bforesaid;  but  we  submit  that  this  doea 
not  invalidate  our  claim  for  oar  country  and  her 
Bevolutionary Statesman  of  the  honor  of  b»viag 
pioneered  thus  for  the  advance  of  JubUm  and 
Humanity  to  Uie  overthrow  of  a  giant  iniquity. 

Tht  Bneydopadia  albreeaid,  in  nothiK  the  fact 
that  tbe  African  Slave-Trsde  was  abolished  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  brief  Whig  minletry  i^ 
Fox  and  Grcnville,  alter  such  abolition  had  been 
boldly  urged  for  twenty  years  under  tbe  all  but 
dictatorial  Tory  rule  of  Pitt,  who  was  professed- 
ly its  friend,  forcibly  and  truly  adds; 

"  The  proud  son  of  Chatham  laved  trvA  and 
jusfix  not  a  tiOle,  but  he  loved  poimr  and  place 
f/rt^ly  more;  and  he  was  resolved  that  Negro 
Emancipation  ahould  not  lose  him  either  a  shred 
of  political  inflnenoe  or  a  beam  of  [royal]  fbvor." 

Tbe  particular  individual  of  whom  this  is  said 
is  now  eome  sixty  years  dead;  but  the  breed 
wasnoteilinct,  in  either  hemisphere,  at  the  date 
of  our  latest  advices. 

<  "We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  mighi  one  t^ 
ottr  Soaihem  frr«Ami  obierve,  that  Representa- 
tion relates  more  immediately  to  persons,  and 
Taxation  more  immediately  to  property;  and  we 
jmn  in  the  applicatitHi  of  this  disUno^n  to  the 
oaae  of  our  ilaTe*.    But  we  deny  tbe  fd,  that 
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At  length,  when  the  Constitution 
waa  nearly  completed,  Slavery, 
throngh  its  attorney,  Mr.  Butler,  of 
Soath  Carolina,  presented  it£  little 
bill  for  extras.  like  Oliver  Twiat,  it 
wanted  'some  more.'  Its  new  de- 
mand was  that  elavea  escaping  from 
one  State  into  another,  might  be  fol- 
lowed and  l^ally  reclaimed.  This  re- 
qnirement,  be- it  observed,  was  en- 
tirely oatside  of  any  general  and 
obvious  necessity.  No  one-coold 
pretend  that  there  was  any  thing 
mntnal  in  the  obligation  it  sooght  to 
impose — that  Massachusetts  or  New 
Hampshire  was  either  anxious  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  reclaming  her 
iiigitive  slaves  who  might  escape  into 
Carolina  or  Georgia,  or  had  any  de- 
sire to  enter  into  reciprocal  engage- 
ments to  this  end.  Nor  conld  any 
one  gravely  insist  that  the  provision 
for  the  mutaal  rendition  of  slaves 
was  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
Ae  Federal  pact.  The  old  Confed- 
eration had  known  nothing  like  it ; 
yet  no  one  asserted  that  the  want  of 
an  inter-State  Fugitive  *  Slave   law 


of  the  case  is,  tlmt  they  partake  of  both  thesa 
qualitiea,  being  coDaidered  hj  our  laws  in  some 
teepeclB  aa  penons.  and  in  other  teapects  as 
propertj.  In  beiug  compelled  to  labor,  not 
nerety  Tor  hiniHelt  but  for  a  maater — in  being 
vendible  bj  one  master  to  another  master,  and 
being  aubject,  at  all  timea,  to  being  restrained 
tn  hu  liberty  and  cluistie«d  in  his  body  by  the 
eapridona  wiU  of  his  oirner,  Che  slare  may  ap- 
pear to  be  degraded  fhjm  the  hnman  ranic,  and 
cbssed  with  that  of  the  irrationB]  aaimalB, 
Thicfa  ba  nodef  the  legal  denomination  of  prop- 
erty. In  being  protected,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  life  and  in  his  limbs,  against  the  violeQce 
of  an  othera,  even  the  mastur  of  hia  labor  and 
his  liberty,  and  in  t«iog  panialied  himself  Ibr 
all  Tiolence  oommitted  against  othars,  the  slave 
is  DO  less  regarded  by  the  law  aa  a  memlier  of 
•odety,  not  as  a  part  of  the  irrational  creatioa — 
u  a  moral  person,  not  a  mere  abject  of  prop- 
erty, liw  Federal '  ConstitntioQ,  ttierefore, 
dacidM,  viA  gnat  pTopriely,  on  the  case  of  our 
dsTM,  whan  il  riewa  them  In  tha  mixed  ohar- 
■eter  of  persoiM  and  proper^,    ^lis  is;  in  EMt, 
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was  among  the  necessities  or  griev- 
ances which  had  impelled  the  as- 
sembling of  this  Convention.  But 
the  insertion  of  a  slave-catching 
clause  in  the  Constitution  would  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  with  fevor  by 
the  slaveholding  interest,  and  would 
strongly  tend  to  render  the  new 
frame-work  of  government  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  extreme  South.  So, 
after  one  or  two  unBuecesslul  at^ 
tempts,  Mr.  Butler  finally  gave  to  ' 
his  propoeition  a  shape  in  which  it 
proved  acceptable  to  a  majority ;  and 
it  was  adopted,  with  slight  apparent 
resistance  or  consideration.' 

In  these  latter  days,  since  the 
radical  injustice  and  iniquity  of  slave- 
holding  have  been  more  profonndly 
realized  and  generally  appt^ciated, 
many  subtle  and  some  able  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  this 
most  unfortunate  provision,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Convention  wisely 
and  decorously  excluded  the  terms 
iSlave  and  Slavery  from  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  "  because,"  as  Mr.  Madison 
says,  "  they  did  not  choose  to  admit 

tbeir  troe  character.  It  Is  the  character  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
lire ;  nod  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  these  are 

the  proper  criterion,  because  it  is  only  under  the 
pretext  that  the  laws  bare  transformed  negroes 
into  Bubjeots  of  property,  that  a  place  is  denied 
to  them  in  the  compulation  of  numbers ;  and  it 
if  admitted  that,  if  the  kam  were  to  restart  Ilia 
rights  which  havt  been  taken  atoay,  Uie  negroei 
vxrald  no  bmger  bt  r^fuaedan  iqnai  ahare  of  repre- 
sentaMon  taitk  the  other  inAoitfanto." — The  Fedtr- 
alM,  TOL  IL,  p.  16. 

'  In  CottTentioD,  Wednesday,  Aagnst  39, 
17B7. 

"  Mr.  Butler  mored  to  inaert,  a(Ur  Article  XV., 
'  if  any  person  bound  to  serrioa  or  labor  In  any 
of  the  Uniud  States  shall  escape  into  another 
State,  he  or  she  sliall  not  be  discliarged  IVom 
Buch  service  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any 
regulations  existing  in  the  State  to  which  they 
escape,  but  BbsU  be  delivered  up  to  the  person 
justly  claiming  their  service  or  labor' — which, 
after  some  verbal  modifloaljon,  was  agreed  t^ 
Mm,  eoK,"— Maditon't  itqitn,  fttL  iii,^  ltf,& 
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the  right  of  property  in  man.'"  It 
hae  been  signed  that  this  provision 
does  not  contemplate  the  rendition 
.  of  fugitivea  from  Slavery,  hut  rather 
of.  runaway  apprentices,  persons  who, 
having  entered  into  contracts  £>r 
their  own  labor,  have  repudiated 
their  engagements,  and  other  such 
Jonahs.  The  records  and  rraniuis- 
cences  of  the  Convention,  however, 
utterly  refate  and  dissipate  these  vain 
and  idle  pretenses.  It  is  sheer  ah- 
Bordity  to  contend  that  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Convention  was  absorb- 
ingly intent  on  engrafting  upon  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  provision  for 
the  recapture  of  runaway  appren- 
tices, or  any  thing  of  the  sort  What 
she  meant  was,  to  extort  from  the 
apprehensions  of  a  majority,  anxious 
for  a  mure  perfect  Union,  a  concea- 
won  of  auttiority  to  hunt  fugitive 
slaves  in  any  part  of  our  broad 
national  area,  and  legally  to  drag 
them  thence  back  into  perpetnal 
bondage.  If  the  Convention  did  not 
mean  to  grant  exactly  that,  it  trifled 
with  a  very  grave  subject,  and  stoop- 
ed to  an  unworthy  deception.  How 
much  better  to  meet  the  issue  broadly 
iuid  manfully,  saying  frankly  to  the 


slaveholders :  "  This  provision  is 
contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science ;  hence  we  can  not  obey  it 
To  seize  onr  fellow-man  and  thrust 
him  into  an  abhorred  bondage  may 
in  your  eyes  be  innocent,  in  ours  it 
would  be  crime.  If,  th^i,  you  are 
aggrieved  in  any  case,  by  our  refusal 
or  n^lect  to  return  your  fugitives, 
make  ont  your  bill  for  their  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  call  upon  us  for  its 
payment.  If  we  refuse  it,  you  will 
then  have  a  real  grievance  to  allc^ 
— this,  namely:  that  we  have  de- 
prived you  of  what  the  Constitution 
recognizes  as  yoor  propwty,  and  have 
failed  to  make  recompense  therefor. 
But  you  surely  can  not  blame  ns,  that, 
having  been  enlightened  as  to  the  im- 
moral nature  of  acts  consented  to,  or 
stipulated  f<»-,  by  onr  fathers,  we  are 
unable  longer  to  commit  them.  Take 
our  property,  if  you  think  yourselves 
entitled  to  it;  but  allow  us  to  be 
faiths  to  our  convictions  of  duty 
and  the  promptings  of  humanity."* 

General  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  in 
laying  the  Federal  Constitution  be- 
fore tiie  Convention  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, which  assembled  January  15, 
1788,  to  pass  upon  it,  made  a  speech, 


•  In  the  debate  of  TiiMdar,  Jalj  S9,  1788, 
in  the  North  Carolin*  ratification  conTention, 
which  waa  organized  at  Hillsborough,  Julj  21, 
1788: 

"Ur.  Ireddl  begged  leave  to  exidain  the 
naMn  of  this  olauae  (last  olaose,  Seotioii  2, 
Article  17.).  In  some  of  the  Northern  Statea, 
the3r  have  emancipated  all  their  tlaves,  Ifany 
of  our  ilaveii  gsid  he,  go  there  and  renniti  thsio 
•  certain  time,  they  would,  bj  the  present  laws, 
be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  bo  that  their  mas- 
ters coald  not  get  them  agwii.  This  would  be 
oxtremely  prejudicial  to  the  inhsbttanla  of  the 
Southern  States ;  and  to  prevent  it,  thi«  ctauee 
ia  inserted  in  the  Oonstitutlon.  Though  the 
word  jlave  is  not  mentioned,  this  is  the  meaning 
of  it.  The  Northern  delegates,  owing  to  Uieir 
peculiar  ecrupiea  on  the  subject  or  Blarerj, 
did  not  diooee  the  ward  ilavt  to  be  men- 
tioned.''—^ffaif'  DOalM,  ToL  i<r,,  p.  ITS. 


•  Qoremor  Seward,  in  his  ppeech  of  March  11, 
IBM,  on  Freedom  in  the  Territories,  forciblj 
set  forth  the  true  and  niaulr  Northera  ground 
<»i  this  subjeot,  aa  followa  ; 

"The  law  of  nations  disavows  sudi  com- 
pacts; the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  tVeemen,  repudiates  them. 
I  know  that  there  are  Uws,  of  varinua  sorts, 
which  ragnlate  the  conduct  of  men.  There  are 
canetltutiona  and  statutes,  codes  mercantile  and 
codes  civil;  but  when  we  are  leffislallrvg  fnr 
Statea,  especially  when  we  are  founding  States, 
sU  these  laws  must  be  brought  to  the  standard 
of  the  law  of  Qod,  must  be  tried  by  that  stand- 
ard,  and  must  stand  or  &U1  by  it.  To  conclude 
on  this  point:  We  we  not  Blaveholders.  Wij 
cannot,  in  our  Judgment,  ^  either  true  Chris- 
tians or  real  (t^emen,  if  we  Impose  on  another 
a  obain  that  we  defy  all  human  power  to  fasten 
on  onrselTBs." — SaeariM  Works,  vol  i.,  p.  6G. 
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in -which  he  dwelt  with  reasonahle  and 
justifiable  complacency  on  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  Slavery  by  the  Consti- 
tatdon  ;'*  and  these,  <k>ubtlee8,  vere 


among  the  considerations  which  se- 
cnred  its  ratification^  by  that  body,  by 
a  vote  of  149  to  73.  Other  Southern) 
States  may  have  been  thus  affected. 


'I 
\ 


VI. 

SLAVERY  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


It  has  been  plausibly  at^ed  that 
the  constitutional  proTision  for  the 
Borrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the 
inhibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries simultaneoasly  Embodied  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  were  parte  of  an 
implied,  rather  than  clearly  expressed, 
compact,  whereby  Slavery  in  the  old 
States  was  to  be  protected,  npheld, 
and  goaranteed,  on  condition  that  it 
should  rest  content  within  its  existing 
boundaries.  In  seeming  accordance 
with  this  hypothesis,  the  first  Federal 
Congress,  which  met  at  New  York 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1789,  proceeded  forthwith  to  adopt 
and  reenact  the  prohibition  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories,  already  contained 
in  the  Ordinance  of  '87  aforesaid, 
and  to  adapt  that  Ordinance  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  new  state  of  things  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Constitution.   No 

"  The  foUoiriii^  is  an  extract  from  Gonaral 
Qua.  C.  Pinckoey'a  speech,  delivered  in  the 
South  Carolina  ratification  conrention,  Januar; 
n,  1188  r 

"I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  T  waa 
two  yea™  ago — that,  wliilo  tiiore  remaned  one 
■iTO  of  BWamp  land  uncleared  in  3oath  Carolina, 
I  would  raiso  my  voice  against  restricting  the 
Importatiou  of  DOgroes.  •  «  •  •  The  Middle 
States  and  Virpnia  were  for  an  immediaCa  and 
total  prohibition.  We  endeavored  to  <^Tiato 
the  objections  which  were  urgeal  in  the  beat 
Buuier  we  could,  and  assigned  reasons  for  our 
invating  on  the  importation,  which  there  is  no 
occamoD  to  repeat,  as  they  must  occur  to  every 
genUemaD  la  the  House :   a  conunittao  of  the 


voice  was  raised  in  dissent  irom  this 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next 
Congress  proceeded  to  enact,  with 
very  little  opposition,  a  stringent  and 
comprehensive  fugitive  dave  law.' 

North  Carohna,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1789 — one  month  after  rati- 
fying the  Federal  Constitution- 
passed  an  act  ceding,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, her  western  territory — now 
constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee — 
to  the  Federal  Union.  She  exacted 
and  required  Congress  to  assent  to 
this,  among  other  conditions : 

"  Prmided  altaa^t,  that  no  regolatioa 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  Ooogress,  shall  tend 
to  emancipate  slaves." 


C^igia,  likewise,  in  ceding  to  tlie 
Union  (April  2,  1803)  her  outlying 
territories,  now  forming  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Hissieeippi,  imposed 
npon  the  Union,  and  required  Con- 
States  was  appointed  in  order  to  acoomnMdata- 
this  matter;  and,  after  a  ^at  deal  of  diffluul^,. 
it  was  settled,  on  the  footing  of  the  Oonstilution. 
By  this  eetttemeut,  we  have  aecured  an  uDlimit- 
ed  importation  of  negroes  for  twenty  yuan.. 
Nor  is  it  deolared  when  that  importation  sbaU 
be  stopped ;  it  may  be  continued.  We  have  a 
right  to  recover  our  slaves  in  whatevef  part  of 
Anterica  they  may  take  refuge.  In  short,  coor 
sideriog  all  circumstances,  we  have  made  the 
best  tenns  for  the  security  of  this  species  or 
property  It  was  in  our  power  to  make.  W» 
Koaid  Aow  made  better  if  uw  amid ;  biU,  on  (A* 
wAob,  Ida  net  tttini  them  bad."—EUiofs  Debattt^ 
voL  iv.,  p.  386. 

■  For  Uiia  act,  see  BrighOey'i  DigMt,  p.  291. 
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gress  to  accede  to,  titie  following  con- 
dition : 

"Fifthlj.  That,  the  territory  thiia  coded 
shall  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted  into 
the  TTnioD  as  soon  as  it  shall  contain  siitj 
thoDsand  inhabitants,  or  at  an  earlier 
period,  if  Coogress  tiliall  think  it  expedient, 
on  the  aame  conditions  and  restrictions, 
with  the  same  privileges,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  is  provided  in  the  ordinance  of 
Congress  of  the  18th  daj  of  July,  1787,  for 
the  government  of  the  western  territory  of 
the  United  States ;  which  ordinance  shall, 
in  all  its  parts,  extend  to  the  territorj  ood- 
tained  in  tlie  present  act  of  cession,  ttie  arti- 
cle only  excepted  tsAiehJbrbids  Slattrj/." 

Congress  was  thus  precluded,  by 
the  nnprecedented  and  peremptory 
conditions  aSixed  to  their  respective 
cessions  of  their  western  territory  by 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  from 
continuing  and  perfecting  the  Jeffer- 
eonian  policy  of  fiindamental  and 
imperative  Slavery  inliibition  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  Had  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Ordinance  of  1784  been 
passed  ae  he  reported  it,  this  benefi- 
cent end  would  have  been  secured. 
Accident,  and  the  peculiar  require- 
mente  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, prevented  this.  Mr,  Dane's  Or- 
dinance of  1787  contemplated  only 
the  territories  already  ceded  to  the 


Confederation,  leaving  tiiose  still  to 
he  ceded  to  be  governed  by  some 
future  act.  The  assumption,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  between  the 
North  and  the  South  an  original  and 
subsisting  compact,  arrangement,  un- 
derstanding, or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  whereby  bo  much  of  the  com- 
mon territories  of  the  Kepublic  aa 
lay  south  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular latitude,  was  -to  be  surren- 
dered to  Slavery,  on  the  condition 
that  the  residue  should  be  quit- 
claimed to  free  labor,  ie  utterly  on- 
founded  and  mistaken.  The  author 
of  the  original  restriction  was  him- 
self a  slaveholder ;  yet  he  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  (ae  we  have 
seen)  tlie  consignment  of  every  acre 
of  those  tetritori^,  north  as  well  as 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  down  to  the 
eoiithemmost  limit  of  our  domain,  to 
Free  Labor  evermore.  A  majority 
of  the  States  which  sustained  that 
proposition  were  then  slaveholding, 
and  bad  taken  no  decided  steps 
toward  Emancipation.  Yet  they 
none  the  less  regarded  Slavery  as  an 
evil  and  a  blunder,'  to  be  endured, 


*  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  (son  of  die  fa- 
mous Jonathan  Edwards,  who  waa  the  gmolest 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom 
New  England  has  ever  producadL  preached  a 
aermon  i^^inst  tho  African  Slave-Trade,  Septem- 
ber 16,  nsi,  at  Now  Haven,  Connoolieui,  then 
■  SUve  S(Bt&  Text:  The  Oolden  Eule;  Uat- 
thevTiL,  13. 

It  is  BO  commoaly  urged  that  the  Abolitionists 
ooademn  a  relation  whereof  tliey  are  groaly  igno- 
rant, tliQt  Che  following  extract  from  that  ser- 
mon Is  of  interest,  aa  the  testimony  of  one  living 
amid  Slavery,  and  as  proving  how  essentially 
identical  are  the  objections  urged  to  human  chat- 
telhood  at  all  times,  and  under  whatever  circum- 
SUmcea.     Ur,  E!dwarda  said : 

"  African  Blavery  is  exceedingly  impolitic,  aa 
it  discourages  Industry.  Kothing  is  more  essen- 
tial to  the  poUtical  proepect  of  any  State  than 
industry  in  the  citizens.  But.  in  proportion  as 
bUves  ace  multiplied,  eveiy  kind  al  laW  be- 


I  comes  ignominioua;  and,  in  fact,  in  those  of  the 
United  States  in  which  slaves  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, gentlemen  and  ladies  of  any  fasliion 
disdain  to  employ  themselves  in  business,  which 
In  other  States  Is  consistent  with  tho  dignity  of 
the  first  famQles  and  the  first  offices.  In  a 
country  filled  with  negro  slaves,  labor  belongs 
to  them  only,  and  a  white  man  is  despised  in 
proportion  as  he  applies  to  it.  Now,  how  de- 
struotivB  of  industry  in  oil  of  the  lowest  and  mid- 
dle class  of  citizens  such  a  situation,  and  ilie 
prevalence  of  such  Ideas  will  be,  you  can  easily 
conceive.  The  consequence  is  that  some  nlU 
□oarly  starve,  others  will  betake  themselves  tit 
tlie  most  dishonest  practices  to  obtain  a  means 
of  living.  As  Slavery  produces  an  indolence  in 
the  white  people,  so  it  produces  all  those  vices 
which  ore  naturally  connected  with  It,  such  as 
intemperance,  lewdness,  and  prodigality.  These 
vices  eafeoble  both  the  body  and  ttie  mind,  and 
unfit  men  for  any  vigorous  exertions  and  em- 
ployments, either  external  or  mental.  And 
those  who  are  uoSt  for  snch  exertions  are 
already  very  dogenoratei  degenerate,  not  only  in 
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perliapa,  for  a  eeaaon  where  already 
efltablished,  rather  than  to  invoke 
greater  ims(^e&  and  perils  b;  its  too 
sodden  and  violent  extirpation  than 
were  likely^  to  flow  iriHn  ita  more 
patient  and  gradual  extinction.  But 
to  plant  Slavery  on  virgin  soil — to 
consecrate  vast  and  jet  vacant  terri- 
tories to  its  extension  and  perpetua- 
tion— to  conquer  and  annex  still 
fhrther  domains  expressly  to  increase 
its  security  and  enlai^  its  power — 
are  gnilty  dreams  whiph  sever  trou- 
bled the  repoae  of  the  great  body  of 
our  Revolutionary  sages  and  patriots. 
Enlightened  by  tiieir  own  experience 


as  to  the  ^vils  and  dangerB  of  arbi- 
trary, de^tic,  irresponsible  power, 
they  were  too  upright  and  too  logic- 
al to  seek  to  fasten  for  idt  time  on  a 
helpless  altd  inoffensive  race  chains 
far  heavier  and  more  galling  than 
those  they  had  just  shaken  off.  Most 
of  them  held  slaves,  but  held  them 
under  protest  against  the  anomaly 
presented  to  the  world  by  republican 
bondage,  and  in  the  confident  hope 
that  tlie  day  would  soon  dawn  that 
would  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
and  their  eonntry  of  the  curse  and 
shame  of  human  chattelhood.'  Had 
they  been  asked  to  unite  in  any  of 


•  ptoral,  but  a  oaturel  wiuie.  Tbej  are  con- 
temptible too,  and  will  B-ion  be  despiMd,  even 
bf  th?ir  negroes  themsclveii. 

"Slavery  tends  lo  leudneas,  not  oolj  as  it 
produoei  indolence,  but  as  it  affords  abundant 
oppurtuntty  for  that  widcedrwas.  witliout  either 
tbe  danger  or  difficulty  of  an  attacli  on  the  vir- 
tne  of  a  woman  of  ehaatity,  or  tbe  dan((er  of  a 
ooDDectioii  witli  one  of  ill  fame.  A  planter,  Willi 
fais  hundred  wcuches  nboiiC  bim,  is,  in  somp  re- 
ipects  St  least,  likellieSaltaninlilsseraglTO:  and 
ire  learn  too  freqnentlj  the  ioDuence  and  effect 
of  such  a  Bitoation,  not  only  from  common  fame, 
bnt  from  tlie  multitude  of  mulatuwi  In  countries 
where  slaves  are  very  numerous. 

"Slavery  has  a  most  direct  tendcncjto  haugh- 
tineas  also,  and  a  domineering  spirit  and  conduct 
in  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  in  their  children, 
and  in  oil  who  have  control  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  been  brongbt  up  in  domineering  wvor 
negroes  can  scarcely  avoid  contracting  euch  a 
habit  of  haug'htineas  and  domination  as  wiU  ei- 
preaa  itself  in  bis  general  Ireatmant  of  mankind, 
whether  in  his  private  cnpacity,  or  any  office, 
dvil  or  military,  with  whiiJi  he  may  be  vested. 
Daepotiam  in  economics  naturally  leads  to  des- 
potism in  politics,  and  domestic  Slavery  in  a  free 
pn'erament  is  a  perfect    solecism    in  human 

"  How  baneful  bU  these  lendendes  and  elTecta 
of  Slavery  must  be  to  the  public  good,  and  espe- 
citlly  to  the  pnblic  good  of  a:ich  a  free  country 
as  ours,  Ineedoot  infonn  you." — Sermont,  177&- 
M.  p.  10. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
respecting  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South  may  be  perceived  from  the  TollowiDg  ei- 
tneta.  In  «  letter  to  Lafayette,  bearii^  date 
Apil  S,  1183,  ho  says: 

"The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  vrbidi  you 
prcpose  ss  a  precedent  to  encourage  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Uack  people  in  this  eountiy  from 
ilttC  state  of  botidege  in  vbiditbey  sraheld,  Is 


a  strilcing  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  your 
heart  1  shall  be  happy  to  join  you  in  so  bud- 
able  a  work;  but  will  defer  going  into  a  detail 
of  the  business  until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you." — Sparka'i  Washington,  voL  viiL,  p  414. 


Again,   i 


<.  of  May  10, 


"The  benevolence  ofyourheartiinydeBrMBr- 
quis,  is  so  conspicuous  npon  all  oocaaionB,  that  I 
never  wonder  at  any  fredh  proem's  of  it;  but  your 
late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cny- 

lo  emandpata  t^-    ' - 

_  1  noble  proof  of  i 
Oad  a  like  spirit  might  d'ffuiK 
iOd/in  tht  mindi  of  the  people  aj  this  naunii-yf 
But  I  despair  of  seeing  it.  Smne  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Assembly  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  Abcdition  of  Slavery,  but  they  could  scarcely 
obtaio.  a  reading." — IJnd^  vol,  il.,  p.  163. 

In  a  remarlrable  and  very  interesting  letter 
written  bj  Lafayette  in  the  prison  of  Magdeburg, 

"I  know  not  what  disposilioD  has  been  made 
of  my  plaatatioo  at  Cayenne ;  but  1  hope  Madam 
Do  Lafsyette  will  take  care  that  the  negroes 
who  cultivate  it  shall  preserve  their  liberty." 

Tbe  following  language  is  also  LaOiyette's,  in 
aletter  to  Hamilton,  from  Paris,  April  13,  n>iD-. 

"  In  one  of  your  New  York  Gazettes,  I  find 
an  association  against  theSlavery  of  the  negroe.a, 
which  seems  lo  me  worded  in  such  a  way  as  lo 
give  no  otfonse  to  the  moderate  men  in  li.e 
Southern  States.  Ai  J  tutva  ever  brm  partMl  lo 
my  brethrm  of  (Aol  aiar,  I  wish,  if  you  are  one 
In  the  society,  you  woold  move,  in  your  own 
name,~rormy  being  admitted  on  the  list." — H'a.tj 
afAia^  HaTTuOon,  K  T.,  1861,  v<4.  i.,  p^  4!^. 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  .1.  Evans, 
Jone  8,  1819,  eipreaaes  himself  as  follows: 

"  I  respect  the  sentiments  and  motives  irhiiJi 
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the  projects  of  the  Sam  Houstona, 
William  Walkers,  QuitmattB,  and 
Slidells  of  our  day,  they  would  have 
retorted  as  indignantly  as  the  aston- 
ished SjTian  to  the  Hehrew  prophet 
— "  Is  thy  servant  a  d(^,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  ?"  Oh  that  they 
had  but  known  and  realized  that  the 
wrong  which  to-day  is  barely  tole- 
rated for  the  moment,  is  to-morrow 
cherished,  and  the  next  day  sustain- 
ed, eulogized,  and  propagated  I 

When  Ohio  was  made  a  State,  in 
1803,  the  residue  of  the  Norlh-West 
Territory  became  Indiana  Territory, 
with  ^V^illiam  Henry  Harrison — 
since  President  of  the  United  States 
— as  Governor.  Its  earlier  settle- 
ments were  mainly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  of  its  northern  tributa- 
ries, and  were  principally  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
other  Slave  States.  These  emigrants, 
realizing  an  urgent  need  of  labor,  and 
being  accustomed  to  supply  that  need 
by  the  employment  of  slaves,  almost 
nnanithously  memorialized  Congress, 
through  a  Convention  assembled  in 
1802,  and  presided  over  by  their 
Governor,  for  a fentpora?^  suspension 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Ordinance 
of '87,  whereby  Slavery  was  expressly 
prohibited.  Their  memorial  was  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  to  a  Select  Committee  of  three, 
two  of  them  from  the  Slave  States, 


with  the  since  famous  John  Randolph 
of  lioanoke,  then  a  young  member,  as 
its  chairman.  On  tLe  2d  of  March, 
1803,  Mr.  Randolph  made  a  unani- 
mous report  from  this  Committee, 
recommending  a  denial  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  for  these  reasons  : ' 

"  Tha  rapid  popnlation  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  Bufflcieutly  evinces,  in  the  opiDion  of 
7oar  Committee,  Uiat  tha  labor  of  alavea  is 
not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and 
settlement  of  ciolonies  in  tliat  region ;  that 
this  labor  — demonatrablv  tlie  dearest  of  onj 
— can  only  Jje  emplnjed  in  tlie  cultivation 
of  prodacts  more  valuable  than  any  known 
t4>  that  quarter  of  the  United  States ;  tiiat 
the  Oominittee  deem  it  highly  dangerong  and 
inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision  wisely 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  North-Westem  Country, 
and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  ex- 
tensive frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation 
of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it 
is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana 
will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample 
remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  uf 
lalwr,  and  of  oraigmtion.'' 

The  session  terminated  the  next 
day ;  and  the  subject  was,  the  next 
winter,  referred  to  a  new  committee, 
whereof  Ctesar  Rodney,  of  Delaware, 
was  chairman.  This  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  "of  8  qualified  sus- 
pension, for  a  limited  time,"  of  the 
inhibition  aforesaid.  But  Oongresa 
took  no  action  on  the  report. 

The  people  of  Indiana  Territory 
persisted  in  their  seemingly  unani- 
mous supplication  to  be  allowed,  for 
a  limited  period,  the  use  of  Slave 
Labor ;  and  Mr,  Gamett,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  lith  of  February,  1806,  made 


have  prompied  you  to  eofniKe  in  your  present 
oocupatioD  so  mucb.  that  I  (eel  an  esloem  and 
aiToctlon  for  your  person,  aa  I  do  a  venerntinn 
for  your  assumed  signature  of  Benjamin  Rush. 
The  Curpitiule.  tlio  inhumanity,  the  cruelty,  and 
Iho  infamy  of  the  Afrioan  cotnioeroe,  have  been 
so  impressively  represented  to  the  public  by  the 
highest  pon-ors  of  eloqueuce,  that  qolliing  llvt  I 
oould  say  would  increase  the  just  odium  in  which 
it  is,  and  onirht  to  be,  held.  Ettry  meamirto/ 
pruiifnce,  Ihere/brt,  oaglit  to  be  asntnud/or  liie 
tiiehtual    Mai   utirpaiivn  <4   StaverT/  from  the 


Uaibd  Slates.  *  •  •  I  have,  through  my 
whole  life,  lield  tiie  practice  of  Slavery  in  sutJi 
abborreace,  that  I  hare  never  owned  a  negro  or 
any  other  slave,  though  I  have  lived  for  many 
years  in  times  when  the  pracUce  was  not  dis- 
graceful— when  the  best  men  in  my  vicinity 
thought  it  not  mconsistent  with  their  character  j 
and  when  it  has  cost  me  thousands  of  dollan 
for  the  labor  and  sobsisience  of  free  men,  whioh 
I  miji^t  have  saved  by  the  purchase  of  neitroes, 
at  timss  whan  they  were  very  cheap." —  Workt 
0/ Jvha  Adanu,  Boston,  ISSe,  yoLx.,  p.  3S6. 
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xaother  report  from  a  Select  Com- 
inittee  in  favor  of  gnintiiig  tlieir  re- 
quest. But  Congress  never  took  tliis 
report  intoeoDaideration.  At  the  next 
Bessioti,  a  fresh  letter  from  Governor 
Harrison,  inclosing  resolves  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  favor  of  suspend- 
ing temporarily  the  inhibition  of 
Slavery,  was  received,  and  referred 
(Jaunarj-  31,  1807)  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, whereof  Mr.  B.  Parke,  Dele- 
gate from  said  Territory,  was  made 
diairman.  -  This  Committee,  com- 
posed mainly  of  memhers  from 
Slave  States,  made  (February  12th)  a 
third  report  in  favor  of  tlie  petition- 
ers ;  biit  Congress  never  acted  upon 
the  subject. 

At  the  next  seesion,  the  matter  waa 
bronghtbefore  the  Senate,  on  tlieappa- 
rently  unanimons  prayer  of  Governor 
Harrison  and  his  Legislature  for  per- 
iiHssiuu  temporarily  to  employ  slaves  ; 
but  there  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  remonstrance  of  citizens  of  the 
Territory  against  the  measure.  The 
Senate  referred  the  subject  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  three,wliereof  Mr. 
Jesse  Franklin,  of  N.  C,  was  chair- 
man; and  Mr.  Franklin,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1807,  reported  briefly 
against  the  petition,  closing  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Tone  Committee,  after  duly  considering 
the  inatt«r,  respectfally  submit  the  following 
TCSoiatioD  : 

'*  EfolMd,  That  it  is  not  expedient  at  thia 
time  to  snspend  the  sixtli  article  uf  curnpoct 
for  tlie  government  of  tlie  Territory  of  tlie 
United  States  North-West  of  tlie  river 
Ohio." 

And  here  the  long  and  fruitless 
rtmggle  to  fasten  Slavery  upon  tlie 
vast  Territory  now  forming  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,   Michigan,  and 


Wisconsin,  appears  to  have  ended. 
By  this  time,  emigration  from  the 
Free  States  into  that  Territory'  had 
begun.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at 
any  time  prior  to  1818-20,  a  majority 
of  the  white  settlers  actually  resident 
in  that  Territory  would  have  voted  is 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  slaves. 

For  a  counter-revolution  had  been 
silently  proceeding  for  some  years 
previous,  and  had  almost  eradicated 
the  lessons  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  from  the  hearts  of  the 
South,  saving,  of  course,  those  por- 
tions wherein  they  seem  to  have 
never  been  learned.  The  bases  of  this 
revolution  are  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  the  invention  of  the 
Cotton  Gin;'  events  for  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Eti  "Whitney — neither 
of  them  pro-slavery — are  primarily 
responsible.  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, chough  second  iu  occurrence 
and  in  importance, first  attracted  and 
fixed  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
shall,  therefore,  be  first  considered. 

The  river  Mississippi  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1541,  by  the  Spanish 
adventurer  De  Soto,  in  the  course  of 
his  three  or  four  years'  fantastic 
wanderings  and  fightings  throughout 
the  region  which  now  constitutes  the 
Gulf  States  of  our  Union,  in  quest  of 
the  fableii  Eldorado,  or  Land  of  Gold. 
He  left  Spain  in  1538,  at  the  head  of 
six  hundred  ambitious  and  enthusias- 
tic followers,  all  eager  and  sanguine 
as  himself  in  their  quest  of  the  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  and  life.  Ua 
died  of  a  malignant  fever  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  spring  or 
early  somraer  of  1542 ;  and  his  body, 


*  This  wort  is  merely  a  corrnption  of  engine. 
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to  conceal  his  death  irom  the  sur- 
rotuidiDg  hostile  savages,  was  Bonk  by 
hie  surviving  followers  in  the  deep 
current  of  that  mighty  stream.  Of 
the  entire  expedition,  less  than  half, 
an  enfeebled  and  wretched  remnant, 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  summer  of  1543,  glad  to  have 
escaped  with  tlieir  bare  lives  from  the 
inhospitable  swamps  and  savages  they 
had  BO  recklessly  encountered.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them, 
nor  even  Dc  Soto  himself,  had  formed 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  discovery,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  river,  or  of  the  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  the  regions 
drained  by  its  tributaries ;  since  more 
than  a  century  was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire before  the  Mississippi  was  re- 
visited by  civilized  men.  And  its 
next  discoverers  were  not  Spaniards, 
but  Frenchmen ;  although  Spain  had 
long  possessed  and  colonized  Florida 
and  Mexico  on  either  side  of  its 
mouth.  Bnt  the  French — now  firmly 
established  in  Canada,  and  penetrat- 
ing by  their  traders  and  voyageura 
the  wild  region  stretching  westward 
and  south-westward  from  that  Colony 
— obtained  from  the  savages  some 
account  of  this  river  about  the  year 
1660;  and  in  1673,  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  proceeding  westward  from 
Montrefd,  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
reached  the  Mississippi  above  ita 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  and 
descended  it  to  within  three  days' 
journey  of  its  mouth.  In  1682,  La 
Salle  descended  it  to  the_Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  region  in  the  name  of  his  king 
and  country.  A  fort  was  erected  on 
its  banks  by  Iberville,  about  the  year 
1699  ;  and  in  1703,  a  settlement  was 
made  at  St.  Peters,  on  the  Tazoo. 


New  Orleans  was  first- chosen  as  the 
site  of  a  city  in  1717,  laid  out  in 
1718,  when  the  levees  which  protect 
it  from  the  annual  inandations  of  the 
river  were  immediately  commenced, 
and  steadily  prosecuted  to  completion, 
ten  years  afterward.  The  colony  of 
Louisiana  (so  named  after  Louis  XIV.) 
remained  a  French  possession  until 
1762,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
New  Orleans  gradually  increased  in 
trade  and  population,  but  the  colony 
outside  of  that  city  was  of  slight  im- 
portance under  its  Spanish  rulers, 
who  did  little  to  develop  its  resoar- 
cea,  and  were  not  popular  with  its 
mainly  French  inhabitants.  In  1802, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul, induced  the  feeble  and  decaying 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  then  in  close  alli- 
ance with  revolutionary  France,  to 
retrocede  to  her  Louisiana,  almost 
without  consideration ;  and  the  French 
flag  once  more  waved  over  delighted 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the 
transfer  was  regarded  with  regret  and  . 
apprehension.  Our  settlers  beyond 
tlie  AUeghanies,  who  must  export 
their  surplus  products  through  the 
lower  Mississippi,  or  see  them  perish 
useless  and  valueless  on  their  hands, 
had  been  for  fifteen  years  in  a  state 
of  chronic  and  by  no  means  voiceless 
dissatisfaction  with  the  alleged  jeal- 
ous hostility  and  obstructive  regula- 
tions of  the  Spanish  rulers  of  that 
essential  outlet.  Threats  were  freely 
uttered  that  ^ey  would  soon  descend 
the  river  and  clear*  its  lower  banks 
of  the  Dons  and  drones  who  seemed 
to  burrow  there  only  aa  an  impedi- 
ment and  a  nuisance.  The  Span- 
iards were  charged  with  fomenting 
intrigues  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  aliena- 
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tion  of  ihe  entire  vaUey  of  the,  Ohio 
from  the  Union  j  and  certain  discon- 
tented or  desperate  Bpirits  vere 
pointed  at  and  named  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  having  sold  themselves  for 
money  to  the  Spanish  governor  at 
Kew  Orleans,  agreeing  to  lend  all 
their  enei^es  to  the  promotion  of  his 
abenrd  scheme.  So  long  as  Spain 
held  the  gateway  of  the  Miasiesippi, 
h  seemed  that  no  other  sway  there 
conld  be  more  unpopolar  or  odiooa 
with  our  "Western  pioneers. 

Bnt  a  '  sober  second  thought '  vras 
evinced  from  the  moment  that  her 
flag  had  been  supplanted  by  that  of 
r^ublican  France.  It  was  inetinc- 
tivety  and  nniveraally  felt  that  even 
the  growls  and  threats,  in  which  oar 
people  so  freely  indulged  so  long  as 
the  effete  and  despised  Spaniard  was 
their  object,  woald  no  longer  be  politic 
nor  safe.  Directly  after  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  in  1802,  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  a  powerful  French 
expedition  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies;  and,  thougli its  ostensible  and 
real  destination  was  Ilayti,  the  appre- 
hension was  here  general  and  reason- 
able that  it  would  ultimately,  if  not 
immediately,  be  debarked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Misaiaaippi.  The  privi- 
leges of  navigation  and   of  deposit, 

>  Upon  leBming  t^  thia  iuporlant  tranHler, 
Ur.  Jefferson  (Apnl  18,  1803)  wrote  to  Mr. 
LiTingston,  oar  lllnister  at  Parie,  as  fi^lawB: 

"Thtf  iMtaioii  <^  LouisUoa  uid  the  Floridaa 
br  Spain  to  Tnacm,  worka  moBt  Gorelf  on  the 
United  ^UMa.  On  thi»  Bubject,  the  Secretarj 
of  StMjB  hai  nrilteD  to  you  fully,  yel  I  cannot 
forbear  recurring  to  it  personally,  so  deep  ta  Ihe 
impreiaioD  it  makes  on  my  mind.  It  completely 
reversea  all  the  political  reUtiona  of  the  United 
Sums,  and  wiU  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  politi- 
cal oonrae.  Of  all  natinna  of  any  consideration, 
Pnnce  ix  tbe  one  which  hitherto  has  ofibred  tlie 
ftwaat  points  on  whicJi  we  could  have  any  ocai- 
diet  of  rights,  and  the  mOBt  points  of  a  commii- 
nko  of  interesta.  Prom  these  cauaea,  we  have 
•rer  lodMd  to  her  as  our  rtaiurai  /ntnd,  as  one 


which  had  seemed  so  niggardly  when 
conceded  by  the  weakness  of  Spain, 
were  now  rather  contracted  than  en- 
lai^ed,  and  were  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn altogether.  We  had  freely  con- 
temned and  denounced  tbe  stupidity 
and  blindnesaof  King  Log,  but  became 
suddenly  grave. and  silent  on  the  un- 
expected advent  of  King  Stork, 

Mr,  JefFerson,  who  had  recently 
been  called  to  the  Presidency,  and 
who  mainly  did  the  deeper  tliinking 
of  the  young  and  vigorous  party 
which  now  ruled  the  country,  re- 
garded the  change  with  alarm  ^m 
still  another  aspect.  Popular  sym- 
pathy with  and  admiration  for  repub- 
lican France,  with  a  corresponding 
aversion  to  and  hatred  of  ariiitocratic 
England,  were  among  the  most  po- 
tent influences  which  had  combined 
to  overthrow  the  Federalists  here  and 
bring  the  Kepuhlicans  into  power. 
But  all  this  was  now  morally  certain 
to  be  reversed.  France,  planting 
bereel^  as  it  were,  at  our  back  dour, 
there  erecting  fortiiications,  and  jeal- 
ously scrutinizing,  if  not  positively 
arresting,  every  one  wjio  should  un- 
dertake to  pass  in  or  out,  became  in- 
e\-itably  and  predominantly  the  ob- 
ject of  American  distrust  and  hostili- 
ty.'    And  now  the  great  advantage 

with  whioli  we  could  naver  have  an  ocoo^d  of 
difTeranM.  Her  growth,  therefore,  we  Ttewed 
as  our  own — her  misfortunes  ours.  Hiere  is  on 
the  globe  one  aingle  spot,  the  possesiior  of  wliidi 
ia  our  natural  and  habi^al  ooemy.  It  is  New 
Orleaoa,  throu^  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market; 
and,  IVom  its  fertility,  it  will  ere  long  yield  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain 
more  than  half  of  our  inhabttanta.  Franco, 
placing  herself  in  that  door,  aaaumes  to  us  the 
attitude  of  deQanoe.  Snln  might  hare  retain- 
ed it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  dlepoaitiona, 
her  feeble  Htote,  would  induce  her  to  incrpaae 
our  facilities  there,  ao  that  her  poaaasaion  of  the 
place  would  be  hardly  felt  by  us,  and  it  would 
not.  perhaps,  be  Tery  long  before  Home  drcum- 
stancM  might  ahae,  which  might  make  the  ceaskm 
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hitherto  accroing  to  the  Hepuhlican 
or  Democratic  party  from  oar  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  and  our  sympa- 
thies with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  which  divided  her,  would  be 
transferred  at  once  to  the  Federalists, 
and  probably  doubled  or  quadrupled 
in  intensity  and  efficiency.  The  vigi- 
lant and  far-seeing  Jefferson,  always 
a  patriot,  and  always  intensely  a  par- 
tisan, perceived  the  peril  at  once  to 
Ms  country  and  his  party,  and  re- 
solved by  a  bold  stroke  to  avert  it. 
He  determined  that  Lottisiana  should 
he  ours,  and  perceived,  in  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war,  destined  so  soon  to 
Bweep  away  the  fragile  ftt)Bt-work  of 
the  recent  and  umreal  peace,  a  means 
of  bending  the  astute  and  selfish  Na- 
poleon to  his  will.  Louisiana,  so  re- 
cently and  easily  reacquired  by 
France,  must  become  a  peril  and  a 
burden  to  her  upon  the  outbreak  of 
fresh  hostilities  with  a  power  so  su- 
perior in  maritime  strength  as  Great 
Britain.  Tamely  to  surrender  it, 
would  be  damaging,  if  not  disgrace- 
ful ;  to  hold  it,  would  cost  a  fleet  and 
an  anny,  and  the  transfer  of  this  fleet 
and  army  to  a  point  so  distant  as  the 
Mexican  Gulf  was  at  best  a  hazardous 
enterprise.  France  badly  needed 
money ;  we  needed,  or  at  least  covet- 


ed, Louisiana:  and,  where  the  mien 
on  either  side  are  men  so  capable  and 
clear-sighted  as  Bonaparte  and  Jef- 
ferson, an  arrangement  mutually  ad- 
vantageous is  not  likely  to  &il. 
After  some  skillfiil  diplomatic  fenc- 
ing— ^Mr.  Jefferson  talking  as  if  the 
island  of  Orleans  and  the  Floridas 
were  all  that  wc  greatly  cared  for, 
when  he  meant  from  the  first  to  have 
the  whole — and  afler  some  natural 
higgling  about  the  price,  the  bargain 
was  struck  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1803.  The  hungry  treasury  of 
France  was  richer  by  twelve  millions 
of  dollars;  four  millions  more  were 
paid  by  our  government  to  our  own 
citizens,  in  satisfaction  of  their  rights 
eous  claims  against  France  for  spolia- 
tions and  other  damages;  and  the 
United  States  became  the  unques- 
tioned owner  and  possessor  of  the  en- 
tire Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  acqnir- 
ing  by  this  bloodless  purchase  an  area 
of  vit^in  soil,  subject  to  the  Indians' 
rights  of  inheritance  and  occiipancy, 
worth  many  times  its  entire  cost. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  pur- 
chase was  made  in  the  interest  of 
Slavery,  orwith  any  reference  to  the 
perpetuation  of  its  existence  or  the 
increase  of  its  power.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  impinge  on  the  fact  that 


of  it  to  us  the  price  of  something;  ot  more  worth 
to  her.  Not  bo  can  It  ever  lie  ia  the  bands  of 
Fnuico,  The  impettiositj  of  her  temper,  the  en- 
erg7  and  reatleaaness  of  her  character,  plnced 
in  B  point  of  eternal  friction  with  ub,  and  our 
character,  which,  though  quiet  end  loving  pe«ce 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded,  de- 
spising wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  in- 
Jury,  enterprising  ondenei^ticas  any 
osrth  ;  these  circiimfltanceB  render  it  ii 
that  Franco  and  tho  United  States  can 
long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a 
position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind  if 
tbej  do  n(d  see  thia;  and  we  must  be  very  im- 
provident if  we  do  not  begin  to  make  arrange- 
ments on  that  hjpothesia.  The  day  that  France 
takes  poBsession  of  N'ew  Orleans  flies  the  sen- 
teoon  which  is  to  restrain  her  fbrever  within  her 
low-waMT  mark.    It  seals  the  union  of  two  n>- 


tioDS,  who,  in  conjnDction,  can  maintun  exclusive 
poseeEtjion  of  tlie  ocean.  From  that  moment, 
we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 
nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attentinn  to  a 
maritime  foroe,  for  which  our  resources  place  us 
on  very  high  ground :  and,  havins  formed  and 
connected  together  a  power  which  may  render 
rG-euTorcemeniof  berBetllemeDtabero  impossible 
to  France,  make  the  first  cannon  which  ahoU  be 
fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any 
settlcmcnC  she  may  have  made,  and  for  holding 
the  two  continents  of  America  in  scqusBtratlon 
for  the  common  purpose  of  the  united  British 
and  American  nations.  This  is  not  a  stale  of 
things  we  seek  or  desire.  It  is  one  which  this 
measure,  if  adopted  by  France,  forces  on  us,  as 
necessanly  as  any  other  cause,  by  tlie  laws  of 
nature,  briogs  on  its  necessary  etiocl." — J^er- 
lon'j  Worla,  voL  iv.,  p.  431, 
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Slavery  in  oar  Union  did  eecore  hj 
tliis  acquiution  a  vast  extension  of  its 
power  and  influence.  Louisiana 
came  to  us  a  slaveholding  territory ; 
had  been  euch,  whether  onder  French 
or  Spameh  rule,  for  generations. 
Tboogh  its  population  was  sparee,  it 
was  neverthelees  widely  diBpersed 
along  the  Missisaippi  and  its  lower 
tributaries,  there  being  quite  consid- 
erable settlements  at  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Lonis.  Slaverj  had  thus 
already  achieved  a  lodgment  and  a 
firm  foothold  in  this  vast,  inviting 
domain.  Possession  is  notoriously 
nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  in  this 
case  the  tenth  was  not  wanting. 
The  white  inhabitants  were  habit- 
uated to  slaveholding,  liked  it,  and 
indolently  believed  it  to  be  condu- 
cive to  their  importance,  their  wealth, 
and  tbeir  comfort.  Of  the  swarm  of 
eroigrante  and  adventurers  certain  to 
pour  in  upon  them  as  a  consequence 
of  oar  acquisition,  a  la^  majority 
would  naturally  come  from  the  States 
nearest  them,  that  is,  from  the  pre- 
ponderantly^and  inveterately  Slave 
States:  while  the  Noi-them  adven- 
turers, hying  with  alacrity  to  such  a 
tempting  field  for  speculation  and  ex- 
periment, were  pretty  sure  to  inter- 
pose no  fanatical  objection  to  a 
eocial  condition  unanimously  pro- 
nounced eo  pleasant  and  profitable 
by  all  who  were  permitted  to  speak 
at  all  on  the  subject.  Moreover, 
the  treaty  of  cession  had  expressly 
Btipiiiated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  "should  be  incorporated 
into  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Feder- 
al Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immn- 
nitie^  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


And,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should 
be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
iree  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  ^tTvip- 
erty,  and  the  religion  which  they 
professed."  A  just — no,  even  a  liter- 
al constniction  of  this  provision, 
giving  to  the  word  "inhabitants"  its 
natural  and  full  signification — might 
have  secured  liberty,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  "  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  to  the  colored  as  well 
as  the  whiteLouisianiansof  that  day. 
But  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  this 
was  really  intended  by  the  treacher- 
ous murderer  of  Toussaiut,  just  sig- 
nally bafQed  in  his  formidable  at-, 
tempt  to  reenslave  the  freedmen  of 
Hayti.  It  is  very  certain  that  this 
construction  was  never  put  in  prac- 
tice, but  that  those  who  had  been 
slaves  under  Spanish  and  French 
rule  in  Louisiana  remained  eo  under 
the  flag  of  our  country,  dying  in 
bondage  unless  specially  emanci- 
pated, and  leaving  their  children  the 
sole  inheritance  of  their  sad  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  slaveholders,  whether 
in  fact  or  in  purpose  only,  eagerly 
hastened  to  our  new  purchase  and 
rapidly  covered  its  most  inviting  lo- 
calities with  cotton-fields  and  slave- 
huts.  The  day  that  saw  Louisiana 
transferred  to  our  Union  is  one  of 
woeful  memory  to  the  enslaved  chil- 
dren of  unhappy  Africa. 

The  plant  knowi#  as  GoUon, 
whence  the  fiber  of  that  name  is 
mainly  obtained,  appears  to  be  indi- 
genous in  most  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries,  having  been  found 
growing  wild  by  Columbus  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  by  later  explorers 
throughout  the  region  of  the  low- 
er MisuBsiupi    and   its  tributaries. 
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Cortes  found  it  in  v&e  by  the  half- 
civilized  Mexicans;  and  it  has  been 
rudely  fabricated  in  Africa  from  time 
immemorial.  India,  Lowever,  is  the 
earliest  known  Beat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  here  it  long  ago 
attained  the  highest  pertection  possi- 
ble prior  to  the  application  of  steam, 
■with  complicated  machinery,  to  ita 
various  proceBses;  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  extended 
westward  through  Persia  and  Arabia, 
until  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  noticed  by 
Herodotus  about  450  B,  C,  as  the 
product  of  an  Indian  tree,  and  the 
staple  of  an  extensive  manufacture. 
Later  Greek  accounts  confirm  the 
impression  that  the  tree  or  shrub 
variety  was  cultivated  in  India  pre- 
viously to  the  plant  or  annual  now  by 
far  the  more  commonly  grown.  The 
Bomans  began  to  use  cotton  Ibbrice 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  cotton-plant  was  grown  in  Sicily 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  so  early  aa  the  tenth 
century.  The  culture,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  a 
great  importance  in  any  portion  of 
tlie  world  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  civilized,  prior  to  its 
recent  establishment  in  Egypt,  in 
obedience  to  the  despotic  will  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha. 

In  the  British  colonies  now  com- 
posing this  country,  the  experiment 
of  cotton-plaatiug  was  tried  so  early 
as  1621 ;  and  in  1666  the  growth  of 
the  cotton-plant  is  on  record.  The 
cultivation  slowly  and  fitfnlly  ex- 
panded throughout  the  following 
century,  extending  northward  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  tlie 
Boutbemmost  point  of  New  Jersey — 
where,  however,  the  plant  was  grown 


more  ibr  ornament  than  use.  It  is 
stated  that  "  seven  bags  of  cotton- 
wool" were  among  the  exports  of 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  1748,  and  that 
trifling  shipments  from  that  port 
were  likewise  made  in  1754  and  1757. 
In  1784,  it  is  recorded  that  eight 
bags,  shipped  to  England,  were 
seized  at  the  custom-house  as  fraudu- 
lently entered  :  "  cotton  not  being  a 
production  of  the  United  States," 
The  export  of  1790,  as  returned,  was 
eighty -one  bags ;  and  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  probably  less  than  the  pro- 
duct of  some  single  plantation  in  our 
day. 

For,  though  the  plant  grew  lux- 
nriantly  and  prodnced  abundantly 
throughout  tide-water  Virginia  and 
all  that  portion  of  our  country  lying 
southward  and  south-westward  of 
Bichmond,  yet  the  enormous  labor 
required  to  separate  the  seed  from  the 
tiny  handful  of  fibres  wherein  it  was 
imbedded, precluded  its  extensiveand 
profitable  cultivation.  It  was  calou- 
ted  that  the  perfect  separation  of  one 
pound  of  fibre  from  the  seed  was  an 
average  day's  work ;  and  this  fact  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
production  of  the  staple  in  any  but  a 
region  like  India,  where  labor  can 
be  hired  for  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  subsisting  slaves,  however  wretch- 
edly, in  this  country.  It  seemed  that 
the  limit  of  American  cotton  culti- 
vation had  been  fully  reached,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  speedily  rev- 
olutionized the  industry  of  our  slave- 
holding  States  and  the  commerce  and 
manufacturee  of  the  world. 

Eu  WnrmET,  a  native  of  "West- 
borough,  Worcester  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, bom  December  8, 1765,  was 
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descended  on  botti  Bides  from  ancee- 
ton  of  ff-ngliah  Btock,  who  dated  their 
nugratiott  trom  the  old  coonti-y  uearlj 
back  to  the  memonibld  voj&ge  of  the 
Mayfiower.  Thejweregenerallj&nn- 
erB,  and,  like  most  farmers  of  those 
dajB,  in  very  moderate  circmnstaiiceB. 
•  Eli's  father,  poor,  indaetrious,  and  in* 
genions,  had  a  workshop  vherein  he 
devoted  the  inclement  season  to  the 
making  of  wheels  and  of  chairs.  Here 
the  son  early  developed  a  ronarka- 
hle  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill ; 
establishing,  when  only  fiileen  years 
of  age,  the  manufacture  by  hand  of 
wrought  nails,  for  which  there  was, 
in  thoee  later  years  of  our  Revolution- 
ary stm^le,  a  demand  at  high  prices. 
Though  he  had  had  no  instruction  in 
nail-making,  and  hia  few  impIenLents 
were  of  the  rudest  description,  he 
pur&ned  the  business  through  two 
winters  with  profit  to  his  father,  de- 
voting the  summers,  as  before  and 
afterward,  to  the  labora  of  the  farm. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  his  nails 
being  no  longer  in  demand,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  pine 
then  in  fashion  for  fastening  ladies* 
bonnets,  and  nearly  monopolized  the 
market  through  the  excellence  of  his 
prodnct.  Walking-canes  also  were 
among  his  winter  manufactures,  and 
were  esteemed  peculiarly  well  made 
uid  handsome.  Meantime,  he  con- 
tinued tlie  devotion  of  hia  Bummers 
to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  attending 
the  common  school  of  his  district 
through  its  winter  session,  and  being 
therein  noted  for  devotion  to,  and 
eminent  skill  in,  arithmetic.  At  four- 
teen, he  was  looked  npon  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  very  remarkable,  ert- 
e^etic,  and  intelligent  youth.  At 
nineteen,  be  resolved  to  obtain  a  lib- 
eial  education ;  but  it  wai  not  until 


he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
twenty-three  that  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  college.  By  turns  laboring 
with  his  hands  and  teaching  school, 
he  obtained  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Yale,  which  he  entered 
in  Hay,  t789.  He  borrowed  some 
money  to  aid  him  in  his  prepress, 
giving  his  note  therefor,  and  paying 
it  BO  soon  as  he  could.  On  the  de- 
cease of  his  father  some  years  after- 
ward, he  took  an  active  part  in 
settling  the  estate,  but  relinquished 
hia  portion  to  his  co-heirs.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  amount 
he  thus  sacrificed  Tvas' large,  but  the 
generous  spirit  he  evinced  is  not 
'  thereby  obscured. 

While  in  college,  his  natural  enpe- 
I  riority  in  mechanism  and  proclivity 
;  to  invention  were-  frequently  mani- 
fested. On  one  occasion,  a  tutor 
r^retted  to  his  pupils  that  he  could 
not  exhibit  a  desired  philosophical 
experiment,  becanse  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order,  and  could  only  be 
repaired  in  Europe.  Young  Whitney 
thereupon  proposed  to  undertake  the 
repair,  and  made  it  to  perfect  satift- 
faction.  At  another  time,  be  asked 
permission  to  use  at  intervals  the 
tools  of  a  carpenter  who  worked 
near  his  boarding-place ;  but  the  care- 
ful mechanic  declined  to  trust  them 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  student,  unless 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  W. 
boused  would  become  responsible 
for  their  safe  return.  The  guarantee 
was  given,  and  Mr,  Whitney  took  the 
tools  in  hand;  when  the  carpenter, 
surprised  at  bis  dexterity,  exclaimed : 
"  There  was  one  good  mechanic 
spoilt  when  you  went  to  college." 

Mr.  Wldtney  graduated  in  the  fall 
of  1792,  and  directly  engaged  with  a 
Mr.  B.,  from  Oeoigia,  to  proceed  to 
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that  State  and  rcBide  in  his  employer's 
family  as  a  private  teacher.  On  his 
way  thither,  he  had  as  a  traveling 
companion  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  the 
eminent  Revolutionary  general,  Na- 
thaniel Greene,  who  was  returning 
with  her  children  to  Savannah,  after 
spending  the  summer  at  the  North. 
His  health  heing  iniirm  on  his  arri- 
val at  Savannah,  Mrs.  Greene  kindly 
invited  him  to  the  hospitahties  of  lier 
residence  until  he  should  become  luUy 
restored.  Short  of  money  and  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  he  was  now  coolly 
informed  by  his  employer  that  his 
services  wertf  not  required,  he  (B.) 
having  employed  another  teacher  in 
his  stead]  Mrs.  Greene  hereupon 
urged  him  to  make  her  house  his 
home  so  long  as  that  should  be  de- 
sirable, and  pursue  under  her  roof 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  then 
contemplated.  He  gratefully  accept- 
ed the  offer,  and  commenced  ^e 
study  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Greene  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  embroidering  on  a  peculiar 
fratne  known  as  a  tambour.  It  was 
badly  constructed,  so  that  it  injured 
the  fabric  while  it  impeded  its  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Whitney  eagerly  vol- 
unteered to  make  her  a  better,  and 
did  BO  on  a  plan  wholly  new,  to  her 
great  delight  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

A  large  party  of  Georgians,  from 
Augusta  and  the  plantations  above, 
soon  after  paid  Mrs.  G.  a  visit,  sev- 
eral of  ttiem  being  oflScers  'who  had 
served  under  her  husband  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  by  them  around  her  fireside 
was  the  depressed  state  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  impossibility  of  profit- 
ably extending  the  culture  of  the 
green-seed   Cotton,  because  of  tiie 


trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  sep- 
arating the  seed  trom  the  fiber.  These 
representations  impelled  Mrs.  Greene 
to  say :  "  Gentlemen,  apply  to  my 
young  friend,  Mr.  Whitney — he  can 
make  any  thing."  She  thereupon  took 
them  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
she  showed  them  her  tambour-frame* 
and  several  ingenious  toys  which  Mr, 
W.  had  made  for  the  gratification  of 
her  children.  She  then  introduced 
them  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling 
his  genius  and  commending  him  to 
their  confidence  and  friendship.  In 
the  conversation  which  ensued,  he 
observed  that  he  had  never  seen  cot- 
ton nor  cotton-seed  in  his  life, 

Mr.  Wliitney  promised  nothing  and 
gave  little  encouragement,  but  went 
to  work.  No  cotton  in  the  seed  be- 
ing at  hand,  he  went  to  Savannah 
and  searched  there  among  ware- 
houses and  ho^ts  until  he  found  a 
small  parcel.  This  he  carried  home 
and  secluded  with  himself  in  a  base- 
ment room,  where  he  set  liimself  at 
work  to  devise  and  construct  the  im- 
plement required.  Tools  being  few 
and  rude,  he  was  constrained  to  make 
better — drawing  his  own  wire,  be- 
canse  none  could,  at  that  time,  be 
bought  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  Mrs. 
Greene  and  her  next  friend,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, whom  she  soon  after  married, 
were  the  only  persons  beside  himself 
who  were  allowed  tlie  entree  of  his 
workshop — in  fact,  tlie  only  opes  who 
clearly  knew  what  he  was  about.  His 
mysterious  hammering  and  tinkering 
in  that  solitary  cell  were  subjects  of 
infinite  curiosity,  marvel,  and  ridi- 
cule among  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  But  he  did  not  interfere 
with  their  merriment,  nor  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  his  enterprise ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  winter,  his 
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nuchine  was' bo  nearly  perfected  tliat 
its  enccees  was  no  longer  donbtM. 

Mrs.  Greene,  too  eager  to  realize 
and  enjoy  her  frieDd'e  trimnph,  in 
view  of  the  existing  sta^ation  of 
Geoi^an  indtistry,  invited  an  assem- 
blage at  her  house  of  leading  geutle- 
.men  froai  Tarions  parts  of  the  State, 
and,  on  the  first  day  after  their  meet- 
ing, condncted  them  to  a  temporary 
hnilding,  erected  for  the  machine,  in 
which  they  saw,  with  astonishment 
and  delight,  that  one  man  with 
Whitney's  invention  could  separate 
more  cotton  from  the  seed  in  a  single 
day  than  he  could  without  it  by  the 
labor  of  months. 

Mr.  Phineas  Miller,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
who  had  come  to  Georgia  ae  the 
teacher  of  General  Greene's  children, 
and  who,  about  this  time,  became 
the  hvifiband  of  his  widow,  now  pro- 
posed a  partnership  with  Mr,  TVTiit- 
ney,  by  which  he  engaged  to  furnish 
fbnds  to  perfect  the  invention,  secure 
the  requisite  patents,  and  manufac- 
ture the  needed  machines ;  the  part- 
ners to  share  equally  all  profits  and 
emoluments  thence  resulting.  Their 
contract  hears  date  May  27,  1793; 
and  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Whitney 
immediately  commenced  what  they 
had  good  reason  to  expect  would 
prove  a  most  extensive  and  highly 
lucrative  business,  Mr.  Whitney 
thereupon  repaired  to  Connecticut, 
there  to  perfect  his  invention,  secure 
his  patent,  and  manufacture  machines 
for  the  Southern  market. 

But  his  just  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  destined  to  signal  and  bitter 
disappointment.  His  invention  was 
too  valuable  to  be  peacefully  enjoyed ; 
or,  rather,  it  was  the  seeming  and 
urgent  interest  of  too  many  to  rob 


him  of  the  just  reward  of  his  achieve- 
ment.' Qe  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
pected that  diose  who  lived  idly  and 
luxnriondy  by  stealing  the  wife  from 
her  husband,  and  the  child  from  its 
mother,  would  hesitate  to  steal,  also, 
the  fruit  of  Aia  brain-work,  in  order 
to  render  thereby  the  original  theft 
ten-fold  more  advantageous  than  it 
otherwise  could  be.  Reports  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  his  invention 
were  widely  and  rapidly  circulated, 
creating  intense  excitement.  Multi- 
tudes hastened  from  all  quarters  to 
see  his  original  machine;  but,  no 
patent  having  yet  been  secured,  it' 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  gratify  their 
curiosity ;  so  they  broke  open  the 
building  by  night,  and  carried  off  the 
wonderful  prize.  Before  he  could 
complete  his  model  and  secure  h'a 
patent,  a  number  of  'imitations  had 
been  made  and  set  to  work,  deviating 
in  some  respects  from  the  orig^al,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  evading  all  penalty. 
Before  Whitney  had  been  three  days 
on  his  northward  trip,  a  letter  from 
his  partner  followed  on  his  track, 
which  said : 

"  It  will  b«  neoeaauT  to  have  a  oonwdera- 
ble  number  of  (Tins  mute,  to  be  in  readineaa 
to  send  out  as  soon  tw  the  patent  is  obtained, 
in  order  to  satisf/  the  absolute  demands, 
and  mall e  people's  heads  eas/ on  the  enbject; 
Jbr  I  am  i^fotmed  of  Vao  other  etainumtt 
for  the  honor  of  the  tnv«nti<>n  of  the  cotton 
ffhu,  in  addition  to  thoie  tee  know  b^ere." 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney's 
plan  of  operations  was  eesentidly 
vicious.  They  proposed  to  construct 
and  retain  the  o^'nership  of  all  the 
machines  that  might  be  needed,  set- 
ting one  up  in  each  cotton-growing 
neighborhood,  and  ginning  all  the 
staple  for  every  third  pound  of  the 
product.  Even  at  this  rate,  the 
invention  would  have  been  one  of 
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enormous  benedt  to  the  plantCTs — 
cottoD  being  then  worth  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-three  cents  per  ponnd. 
But  no  single  manu&ctory  coald  turn 
out  the  gins  so  fast  as  wanted,  and 
planters  who  might  readily  have  eon- 
Bcnted  to  the  terms  of  the  patentees, 
had  the  machines  heen  fomiehed  so 
fast  as  required,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  so  readily  in  the 
necessity  of  doing  without  machines 
altogether  because  the  patentees  could 
not,  though  others  could,  supply  them. 
And  then  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines, to  be  constructed  and  worked 
by  the  patentees  alone,  involved  a  very 
large  outlay  of  money,  which  must 
mainlybeobtainedbyb(MTowing.  Mil- 
ler's means  being  soon  exhausted,  their 
first  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
made  on  the  comparatively  favorable 
condition  of  five  per  cent,  premium, 
in  addition  to  lawful  interest.  But 
they  were  soon  borrowing  at  twenty 
per  cent,  per  jnonth.  Then  there 
was  sickness ;  Mr.  Whitney  having 
a  severe  and  tedious  attack  in  1794 ; 
after  which  tiie  scarlet  fever  raged  in 
Kew  Haven,  disabling  many  of  his 
workmen  ;  and  soon  the  lawsuits, 
into  wliieli  they  were  driven  in  de- 
fend of  their  patent,  began  to  devour 
all  the  money  they  could  make  or 
borrow.  In  1795,  Whitney  had 
another  attack  of  sickness ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  New  Haven,  from  three 
weeks  of  suffering  in  Kew  York, 
learned  tliat  his  manufactory,  with 
all  his  machines  and  papers,  had  just 
been  consumed  by  fire,  wliereby  he 
found  himself  suddenly  rediiced  to 
utter  baukniptciy.  Next  came  a  re- 
port from  England  that  the  British 
manufacturers  condemned  and  re- 
jected the  cotton  cleaned  by  his  ma- 
chines, on  the  ground  that  the  staple 


was  greatly  injured  hy  ih^  ginrvin^ 
proceaa !  •  And  now  no  <Hie  would 
tootJL  the  ginned  cotton ;  and  block- 
heads were  found  to  insist  that  the 
roller-gin  —  a  pr^oaterouB  rival  to 
Whitney's,  whereby  the  seed  was 
crushed  in  the  fibre,  instead  of  being 
separated  from  it — was  actually  a 
bettor  machine  than  Whitney's  !  In 
the  depths  of  their  distress  and  in- 
solvency, Millar  wrote  (April  27, 
1796)  from  Georgia  to  Whitney,  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  to  London,  there 
to  counteract  the  stupid  prejudice 
which  had  been  excited  against 
ginned  cotton  ;  adding ; 

"Our  fortuDe,  our  fate,  depends  on  it. 
The  prooeas  of  patent  ^nsing  ia  now  qaite 
at  a  itand.  1  hear  nothing  of  it  except  the 
condolence  of  a  few  real  friends,  who  ex- 


Whitney  endeavored  to  obey  this 
injunction,  but  could  nowhere  obtain 
the  necessary  funds ;  though  he  had 
several  times  fixed  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, and  on  one  occasion  liad 
actually  engaged  his  passage,  and 
taken  leave  of  some  of  his  friends. 
October  7, 1797,  Mr.  Whitney  wrote 
to  an  intimate  friend  a  letter,  where- 
from  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  The  extreme  embarraBninents  which 
have  been  for  a  loog  time  accnmnlatinK 
npon  tne  are  now  become  eo  great  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  struggle  against 
them  many  days  longer.  It  has  required 
my  utmost  exertioos  to  exist,  without  ma- 
king the  least  progreiM  in  oar  busioeBs.  I 
have  labored  hard  against  the  Btrong  cnrrent 
of  disappointment,  which  has  been  threatcii- 
ing  to  carry  us  down  the  cataract;  bnt  I 
have  labored  «'itlt  a  shattered  oar,  and 
struggled  in  vain,  unless  some  speedy  relief 
is  obtained,  I  am  now  quite  far  enongh 
advanced  in  life  to  think  Reriouely  of  marry- 
ing. I  have  over  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  an  alliance  with  an  amiable  and  vir- 
taoue  companion,  as  a  Eonrce  from  whence 
I  have  expected  one  day  to  derive  the  great- 
est  happiness.  But  the  accomplishment  of 
my  toar  to  Europe,  and  the  acquisition  of 
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to  b«  abeolntalj  DecosBarf,  before 
■dmiMible  for  mo  oven  to  think  of  family 
engagements.  Probabljr  a  year  and  a  half, 
■t  l«wt,  will  be  required  to  perform  that 
tour,  after  it  is  entered  upon.  Life  is  bnt 
abort,  at  beat,  and  six  or  seven  jean  oat  (rf 
the  midst  of  it  is,  to  him  who  makes  it,  an 
immense  sacrifice.  Vj  most  unremitted  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  our  bosiness.  I 
bare  sacrifioed  to  it  other  objects,  from 
which,  before  this  time,  I  might  certainlj 
have  guned  twenty  or  thirty  tiionsand  dol- 
lars. My  whole  proHpecta  have  been  em- 
barked in  it,  with  the  expectation  that  I 
ritoold,  before  this  time,  have  realized  some- 
thiiig  from  it" 

At  length  the  ridicuIotiB  prejndice 
against  cotton  cleaned  hj  Whitney's 
gin  graduallj  and  slowly  gave  way, 
and  the  value  of  the  invention  began 
to  be  perceived  and  acknowledged. 
But  Miller  &  Whitney's  first  suit 
against  infringers  now  came  to  trial, 
before  a  Geor^a  jury ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  jndge'a  chaige  directly  in  the 
plaintifis'  favor,  a  verdict  was  given 
£>r  the  defendant — a  verdict  ^m 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  When 
the  second  suit  was  ready  for  trial  at 
Savannah,  no  judge  appeared,  and,  of 
eonrse,  no  court  was  held.  Mean- 
time, the  Sonth  fairly  swarmed  with 
|»Fat^  on  the  invention,  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees.  In  April,  1799,  Miller 
writes  to  Whitney  as  follows; 

"The  prospect  of  making  anything  by 
inning  in  this  State  is  at  an  end.  Snrrep- 
titiona  ^ios  are  erected  in  every  part  of  tlio 
cuantry  ;  and  the  jurymen  at  Anprnsta  have 
como  to  an  nnderatanding  among  themselves 
that  they  will  never  give  a  canso  in  onr 
bvor,  let  the  merits  of  the  ease  be  as  they 

It  would  not  he  surprising  if  the 
firm  wonld  now  have  gladly  relin- 
quished the  working  of  their  ma- 
chines, and  confined  themselves  to 
the  sale  of  patent  rights.  £nt  few 
would  hny  what  they  could  safely 
steal,  and  those  few  gave  notes  which 


they  generally  took  care  not  to  pay. 
If  sued,  juries  would  often  return  a 
verdict  of  no  consideration,  or  a  trial 
would  he  Btaved  off  until  collection 
was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion, which  outlawed  a  debt  that  had 
existed  through  a  period  of  four 
years.  On  one  occasion,  the  agent 
of  the  patentees,  who  was  dispatijied 
on  a  collecting  tour  through  the 
State  of  Georgia,  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain money  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, and  was  compelled  to  draw 
on  his  employers  for  nearly  the  full 
amount. 

Finally,  in  1801,  this  agent  wrote 
to  his  principals  that,  though  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  would  not 
pay  their  notes,  many  of  them  sug- 
gested a  purchase  of  the  right  of  the 
patentees  for  that  State  by  its  Legis- 
lature ;  and  he  urged"  Mr.  Whitney 
to  come  to  Columbia,  and  tiy  to 
make  an  arrangement  on  this  basis. 
Whitney  did  so,  taking  some  letters 
and  testimonials  from  the  new  Presi- 
dent, JeSenoa,  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Madison,  which  were  duubt- 
leee  of  service  to  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions. His  memorial  having  been 
duly  submitted  to  the  L^slature, 
proposing  to  sell  the  patent  right  for 
South  Carolina  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  L^slature  de- 
bated it,  and  finally  offered  for  it 
fifty  '  thousand  —  twenty  thousuid 
down,  and  ten  thousand  per  annum 
for  three  years.  Whitney,  in  a  letter 
written  the  day  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  says : 

"  The  use  of  the  machine  here  is  ama- 
zingly extensive,  and  the  valne  of  it  beyond 
all  oalcDlatioD.  It  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, be  said  to  have  rused  the  value  of 
seven-eigbths  of  all  the  three  Sonlhem 
(States  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
Wo  get  bnt  a  eong  for  it  in  comparisun  with 
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llie  worth  of  ilie  tiimg ;  but  it  is  femring 
eometliing.  It  will  enable  Miller  &  Whit- 
aej  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and  divide  soido- 
thing  betH'een  tbcm.  It  cstablixties  a  pre- 
cedent whicli  will  be  valuable  as  it  reapects 
ODf  cullcctiona  in  otlier  States,  and  1  think 
there  U  non'  a  fair  prospect  that  I  shall  in 
the  event  realize  property  enough  to  render 
mo  comfortable,  and,  in  soino  measure,  indo- 
peodeot," 

He  was  mistaken.  The  next  I^e^^ 
lature  of  South  Carolina  nulMed  the 
contract,  suspended  payment  on  the 
thirty  thousand  still  due,  and  insti- 
tated  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
twenty  thousand  that  had  been 
already  paidl  The  pretenses  on 
which  tliis  remarkable  course  was 
taken  are  more  fiilly  set  forth  in  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
in  1803,  based  on  a  Kessage  from 
the  governor,  urging  the  inexpediency 
of  granting  any  thing  to  Miller  & 
Whitney.  The  Committee  to  whom 
this  matter  was  referred,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they — 

"cordially  agreed  with  the  govornor  in  his 
obnervatlons,  that  monopolies  are  at  all 
times  odious,  particularly  in  free  govern- 
nients,  and  that  some  remedy  onght  to  be 
applied  to  the  wound  which  the  Cotton-Gin- 
monopoly  has  given,  and  wilt  otherwise 
continue  to  give,  to  the  culture  and  cleaning 
of  that  precious  and  increasing  staple.  They 
have  examined  the  Rev.  James  Hntnh- 
inaon,  who  declares  that  Edward  Lyon,  at 
least  twelve  months  before  Uillcr  &  Whit- 
ney's machine  was  brought  into  view,  had 
in  poaaession  a  saw  or  cotton-gin,  in  minia- 
ture, of  the  same  conatructiun ;  and  it  fur- 
ther appears  to  them,  from  the  information 
of  Doctor  Cortes  Poilro  Dumpiero,  an  old 
and  respectable  citizen  of  Columbia  county, 
lliat  a  machine  of  a  construction  similar  to 
that  of  Uiller  &  Whitney,  was  used  in  fSwit- 
scrland  at  least  forty  years  ngo,/or  thepiir- 
pMt  of  picking  ragt  to  make  lint  and  paper." 

This  astonishing  Committee  closed 
their  report  witli  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  Setoked,  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives uf  this  State  in  (Jongrum  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  inatnietcd  to  use  their 
atiuost  endeavors  to  obtain  a  inodilication 


of  the  act,  entitled.  '  An  act  to  eitend  tho 
privileges  of  olitaining  Patents  for  as«ful 
discoveries  and  inventions,  to  certain  per-  . 
sons  therein  mentioned,  and  to  enlarge  and 
define  the  penalties  for  violating  the  rights 
of  patentees.'  so  as  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  it  to  the  injury  of  tliat  most  valuable  sta- 
ple, cotton,  and  the  cramping  of  genius  in 
improvements  on  Miller  &  Whitney's  patent 
Gin,  as  well  aa  to  limit  the  prioo  of  obtain- 
ing a  right  of  using  it,  the  price  at  present 
being  Dnboanded.  and  the  planter  and  poor 
artificer  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  pa- 
tentees, who  may  raise  the  price  to  any  sum 
they  please. 

"  And,  in  case  tlie  raid  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives uf  tins  State  shall  find  sucli 
modification  Impracticable,  thaf  they  do 
then  use  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  Con- 
gress, fVom  the  example  of  other  nations,  to 
make  compensation  to  Miller  ic  Whitney  for 
their  discovery,  take  up  the  patent  right, 
and  release  the  Southern  States  from  so 
barthensome  a  griovaacc." 

North  Carolina,  to  her  honor  be  it 
recorded,  in  December,  1S02,  nego- 
tiated an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  whereby  the  legislature 
laid  a.  tax  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence upon  everi/  saw  emiiloyed  in 
ginning  cotton,  to  bo  continued  for 
five  years,  which  sum  was  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  sheriffs  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  taxes ;  and, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, the  avails  were  faithfully  paid 
over  to  the  patentee.  The  old 
North  6tat6  was  not  extensively  en- 
gaged in  cotton -growing,  and  the 
pecuniary  avails  of  this  action  were 
probably  not  large ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  fair  one, 
and  it  was  never  repudiated.  Soutii 
Carolina,  it  should  in  justice  he  said, 
through  her  legislature  of  1804, 
receded  from  her  repudiation,  and 
fulfilled  her  original  contract, 

Mr.  Miller,  the  partner  of  Whit- 
ney, died,  poor  and  embarrassed,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1803.  At  the 
term  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Georgia,  held  at  Savannah 
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in  December,  1807,  Mr.  Wliltney 
obtained  &  verdict  against  the  pirates 
on  hia  inveation ;  his  patent  being 
now  in  the  last  year  of  its  existence. 
Jndge  Johnson,  in  entering  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff,  said : 

"  With  regftrd  to  the  ntilitj-  of  this  disoov- 
«Tj,  the  court  would  deem  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  dwell  long  npoo  this  topic.  la  there 
s  man  who  hears  ns,  who  has  not  eipe- 
rienced  its  utilitj  ?  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Southern  States  was  luDgaiehiDg,  and 
ite  inli&bitantB  emigrating  for  want  of  some 
object  to  engage  titeir  aftenUon,  sndemploj 
their  indnstrj,  when  the  invention  of  this 
machine  at  once  opened  views  to  them 
which  Fet  the  whole  country  in  active  mo- 
tion. f>om  childhood  to  age,  it  has  pre- 
sented to  Ds  a  lacratlve  employnieat,  Indi- 
vidaals  who  were  depressed  with  poverty, 
and  snnk  in  idleness,  have  suddenly  risen  to 
wealth  and  respectability.  Oar  debts  have 
been  paid  off.  Onr  capitals  have  increased, 
and  onr  lands  trebled  themaelves  in  value. 
We  cannot  express  the  weight  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  country  owes  to  this  inven- 
tion. The  extent  of  it  cannot  now  be  seen. 
Some  faint  presentiment  may  be  formed 
from  the  reflection  that  Cotton  is  "rapidly 
supplanting  Wool,  Flai,  Silk,  and  even  Fnrs, 
in  manufactures,  and  may  one  day  profita- 
bly snppty  the  use  of  specie  in  our  East 
India  trade.  Our  sister  States  also  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  this  invention ;  for, 
beside  affording  the  raw  material  for  their 
manufactnrers.  [he  bnlkiness  and  quantity 
of  the  article  afford  a  valuable  employment 
for  tlieir  ahippiag." 

Mr.  Whitney's  patent  expired  in 
1808,  leaving  him  a  poorer  man, 
doubtless,  than  though  he  had  never 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
friend  Mrs.  Greene,  and  nndertaken 
the  invention  of  a  machine,  by  means 
of  which  the  annual  production  of 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  has 
be«i  augmented  from  some  five  or 
ten  thousand  bales  in  1793  to  over 
five  miUions  of  hales,  or  one  million 
tons,  in  1859;  this  amount  being  at 
least  three-fourths  in  weight,  and 
Beven- eighths  in  value,  of  all  the  cot- 
ton produced  on  the  globe.  To  say 
that  this  inventioD  was  worth  one 


thoasand  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Slave  States  of  this  coimtry,  is  to 
place  a  very  moderate  estimate  on 
its  value.  Mr.  Whitney  petitioned 
Congresa,in  1812,  for  a  renewal  of 
his  patent,  setting  forth  the  costly 
and  embarrassing  Btmggles  he  had 
been  forced  to  make  in  defense  of  his 
right,  and  observing  that  he  had  been 
nnable  to  obtain  any  decision  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  until  he  had  been 
eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  nntil 
thirteen  of  the  fourteen  years'  life- 
time of  his  patent  had  expired.  Bat  , 
the  immense  valtie  of  his  invention 
stood  directly  in  the  way  of  any  sneh 
acknowledgment  of  its  merits  and 
his  righteons  claims  as  the  renewal 
he  sought  would  have  involved. 
Some  liberal  members  from  the  cot- 
ton-growing region  fevored  his  peti- 
tion, but  a  majority  of  the  Southrons 
fiercely  opposed  it,  and  it  waa  lost. 

Mr.  Whitney,  in  the  course  of  a 
correspondence  with  Robert  Fulton, 
inventor  of  the  first  sncceesM  steam- 
boat, remarks  : 

"  The  difficulties  with  which  I  have  hod  to 
contend  have  originated,  principally,  in  the 
want  of  a  disposition  in  manltind  to  do  jus- 
tice. My  invention  was  new  and  distinrt 
from  every  other :  it  stood  alone.  Itwasnot 
interwoven  with  anything  liefore  known; 
and  it  con  seldom  happen  that  an  invention 
or  improvement  is  so  strongly  marked,  and 
can  be  so  clearly  and  sperifically  identified ; 
and  I  have  always  believed  that  I  should 
have  had  no  diflicnlty  in  causing  my  rights 
to  be  respected,  if  it  had  been  less  valuable, 
and  been  used  only  by  a  Bmall  portion  of  the 
community.  Bnt  the  ase  of  this  machine 
being  immensely  profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  were  in- 
terested in  trespassing  upon  the  patent  right 
and  each  kept  the  other  in  countenance. 
Demagogaes  made  themselves  popular  by 
misrepresentation  and  nnfonnded  clamors, 
both  against  the  right  and  the  law  made  for 
its  protection.  Hence  there  arose  associa- 
tions and  combinations  to  oppose  both.  At 
one  time,  but  few  men  in  Qeoiina  dared  to. 
oome  into  court  and  testis  to  the  most  aim- 
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pte  &ot8  witihm  tbeir  Intowledge,  rel^re  to 
th«  use  of  tlie  maobiae.  In  ose  inataoce,  I 
bad  great  di£Qcutty  in  prori&g  that  the  ma- 
chine had  been  itted  in  Georgia,  althoogli,  at 
the  same  rooineiit,  there  were  three  separate 
sets  of  tbia  machiDeiyin  motion  within  fittf 
jards  of  the  building  in  which  the  court  sat, 
and  all  so  near  that  tlie  rattling  of  the  wheels 
was  distincUj  beard  on  the  steps  of  the  court- 
house." 

In  1T98,  Mr.  Wliitnay,  despair- 
ing of  ever  acMeving  a  competence 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton- 
gin,  engaged  in  the  maanfacture 
of  arms,  near  New  Haven ;  and  Ms 
rare  capacity  for  this  or  any  similar 
midertaking,  joined  witii  his  invin- 
cible penseverance  and  energy,  was 
finally  rewarded  with  saccees.  He 
was  a  most  indefatigable  worker; 
one  of  the  first  in  hia  manufactory  in 
the  morning,  and  the  laet  to  leave  it 
at  night  J  able  to  make  any  imple- 
ment or  machine  he  required,  or  to 
invent  a  new  one  when  that  might  be 
needed;  and  he  ultimately  achieved 
a  competency.  He  made  great  im- 
provements in  themanofaoture  of  fire- 
anns — improvements  that  have  since 
been  continued  and  perfected,  until 
the  American  rifled  musket  of  oar 
day,  made  at  the  National  Armory  in 
Springfield,  Massaclmsetts,  is  doubt- 
lesB  the  most  effective  and  perfect 
weapon  known  to  mankind.  In  1817, 
Mr.  Whitney,  now  fifty-two  years  old, 
found  himself  fiiUy  relieved  from  pe- 
cnniaiy  embarrassments  and  the  har- 
assing anxieties  resulting  therefi^m. 


He  was  nowmarried to  MisB  Henrietta 
F.  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Pierpont  Edwards,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  Connecticut;  andfottr 
children,  a  eon  and  three  daughters, 
were  bom  to  him  in  the  next  five 
years.  In  S^rtember,  1822,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  and  painM 
disease,  which,  with  alternations  of 
terrible  suffering  and  comparative 
ease,  preyed  upon  him  until  January 
8, 1826,  when  he  died,  not  quite  eixty 
years  of  aga' 

The  African  Slave-Trado,  so  far  as 
it  had  any  legal  or  tolerated  exists 
ence,  was  peremptorily  closed,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1308.  This  was  the  period  from 
which,  according  to  the  fond  antici- 
pations of  optimists  and  quietists, 
Slavery  in  our  country  should  have 
commenced  its  decadence,  and  thence 
gone  steadily  and  surely  forward  to  its 
ultimate  and  early  extinction.  And 
these  Banguine  hopes  were  measura- 
bly justified  by  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory. In  all  former  ages,  in  all  other 
countries,  Slavery,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
isted and  fioorished,  was  kept  alive 
by  a  constant  or  freqnent  enslave- 
ment of  captives,  or  by  importations  of 
bondmen.  Whenever  that  enslave- 
ment, that  importation,  ceased,  Sla- 
very b^an  to  decline.  The  grati- 
tude of  masters  to  faithful,  devoted 
servants,  who  had  nursed  them  in  ill- 


'  tlio  inveatorof  the  cattoii.giQ  is  not  deemed 
worthj  of  even  tbe  slightest  distinct  biograph- 
ical nodcB  in  the  Eae^fclopadia  Bribuatica.  The 
oolj,  snd  not  ver;  accurate,  allusion  to  him 
tiiat  I  have  bean  able  to  find  In  that  immenso 
work,  is  H  follows: 

"  The  Uphmd  Cotton  Is  a  diffcrant  ipecles 
ttiim  the  Sba  Island,  and  !s  separated  with  such 
difficulty  tma  the  seed,  tliat  the  expense  of 
dnaoiDg  the  woo)  must  hare  put  a  stop  to  its 
further  eultlTstiOD,  had  not  araachiiu^  bf  which 


the  operation  of  cleaning  is  easHj  and  suocesa- 
fullj  BccompUahed,  been  iDTL'nted.  This  ma- 
cliine  was  lovsnted  in  I79G,  b;  Ur.  Eti  Whitner, 
of  HassadluBetta.  There  are  two  qualJUos  ot 
this  cotton,  the  one  tanned  Upland  Qeorgia, 
grown  in  the  States  of  Georgia  end  South  L^ar- 
oliua,  and  the  other  of  superior  qitiilitj,  raisod 
upon  the  banks  of  tho  Mi.isiflsippi,  and  dii- 
tingnidied  in  the  mariict  bv  the  name  of  No.' 
OHeana  cotton,"  4c.,  Ac. — KricyrJerpadia  Briton- 
nica,  Sigkth  (last)  Edition^  voL  viL,  p.  4 17  . 
Tmlf.the  world  knows  little  of  its  greuio^'.mo^ 
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Dees,  or  adhered  to  them  in  times  of 
peril  or  c&latnitj,  or  who  had  simply 
given  tte  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  enlat^ement  of  their  wealth,  had 
been  effectual  in  reducing,  bj  mann- 
misBion,  the  aj^re^te  number  of 
slaves  mnch  faster  ih&n  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  preponderance  of 
Inrths  over  deaths.  The  chances  of 
war,  of  invasion,"  and  still  more  of 
insnrrection  and  civil  convnlaiffn,  had 
operated  from  time  to  time  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  number  of  slaves. 
Even  the  lioentious  and  immoral  eon- 
nectiona  between  masters  and  their 
bondwomen,  so  inseparable  from  the 
existence  of  Slavery,  tended  strongly 
toward  a  like  result;  since  it  wa^t  sel- 
dom or  never  reputable,  save  in  slave- 
holding  America — if  even  there — for 
a  master  to  send  his  own  children  to 
the  auction-block  and  consign  them 
to  eternal  bondage  among  atrangere.^ 
Quite  often,  the  slave-mother,  as  well 
as  her  child  or  children,  owed  her 
emancipation  to  the  affection,  the  re- 
morse, or  the  ^ame,  of  her  master 
and  paramour.  So  long  as  slaves 
were  mainly  for^gners  and  barbari- 
ans, often  public  enemies,  of  flerce, 
strange  aspect  and  unintelligible 
speech,  there  would  naturally  1)e  lit- 
tle sympathy  betwixt  tkem  and  their 


'  "  That  the  pmctics  of  buying  sDd  eelling 
KTTonts,  thuB  eorlj  beguD  tuoooga  the  pa- 
trurdut,  dosrended  to  their  posterity,  is  knoim 
to  every  sReative  reader  of  tlie  Bible.  It  was 
eipregflly  authorized  by  the  Jenisli  law.  in 
which  werft  many  dirc<.iiona  how  Biidi  servants 
were  to  be  treated.  They  were  to  be  bought 
only  of  the  heathen;  for,  if  an  Israelite  grew 
pgorand  sold  himself,  either  todischargeadebt 
or  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  was 
to  be  treated,  not  as  a  elave,  but  as  a  hir«d  ser- 
tant  ami  restored  to  freedom  at  the  year  of 
Jnbilee.  TTolimited  as  Uie  power  thug  given 
to  the  Hebrews  over  their  bondservants  of 
heathen  extraetioii  appears  to  have  been,  they 
were  strictly  jH^hibited  fram  aeqoirinK  sndi 
property  by  any  otiiermp^r.stlian  fair  purchase. 
'Eo  that  Etealetb  >  man  and  selleth  him,'  uid 


masters ;  but  when  children  who  had 
grown  np  together — sprung,  indeed, 
from  different  castes,  but  still  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household — familiar 
from  infancy,  and  to  some  extent 
playmates,  came  to  hold  the  relation,  > 
respectively,  of  master  and  slave,  it 
was  inevitable  that  kindly  feelings 
should  frequently  he  reciprocated  be- 
tween them,  leading  often  to  devotion 
on  the  one  hand  and  emancipation  on 
the  other.  It  was  not  without  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  the  founders  of 
onr  Itepublic  and  the  framers  of  onr 
Constitution  supposed  they  had  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  but  certain  dis- 
appearance of  Slavery,  by  limiting  its 
area  on  the  one  hand,  and  providing 
for  an  early  inhibition  of  ^e  Slave- 
Trade  on  the  other. 

But  the  unexpected  rcsalts  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Cotton-Gin  were  such  as 
to  set  at  nanght  all  these  calcnlii- 
tions.  The  former  opened  to  slavt^ 
holding  settlement  and  culture  a  vast 
domain  of  the  richest  soil  on  earth,  in 
a  region  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
now  rapidly  and  profitably  expand- 
ing production  of  Cotton ;  for  Whit- 
ney's invention  had  rendered  this  sta- 
ple far  more  remunerative  to  its  pro- 
ducer than  any  rival  which  the  South 


3ia. 

The  above  passage  secma  scarcely  just  to  (he 
Law  given  by  Moses.  The  true  object  and 
purpose  of  that  Law,  so  far  as  bondage  is  ccn- 
cemed,  was  rather  a  mitigation  of  the  han^lier 
features  of  an  existing  institution  than  ihe 
creation  of  a  new  one.  Uoses,  '  for  Ihe  hard- 
ness of  your  hearts.'  says  Jctua,  allowed  or 
tolerated  some  things  which  '  from  the  beginning 
were  not  so,'  How  any  one  can  quote  the  Lbv 
of  Uoses  as  a  warrant  tor  Slavery,  yet  not  admit 
it  as  a  juatiOcation  of  lYee-and^ssy  Divoica,  is 
not  apparent. 
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had  ever,  or  has  ever  yet,  attempted 
to  grow;  while  the  nearly  simultane- 
ous inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wrigLt,  and  otherti,*  whereby  steam 
was  applied  to  the  pi-opulsion  of 
machinery  admirably  adapted  to  the 
fitbrication  of  Cotton,  secured  the 
cultivators  against  all  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  a  permanently  glut- 
ted market.  As  the  production  was 
doubled,  and  even  quadrupled,  every 
few  yeare,  it  would  sometimes  seem 
that  the  demand  had  been  exceed- 
ed ;  and  two  or  three  great  commer- 
cial convulsions  gave  warning  that 
even  the  capacity  of  the  world's 
steadily  expanding  markets  could  be 
over-estimated  and  surpassed  by  the 
producers  of  Ootton  and  its  various 
fohrics.  But  two  years  at  most  suf- 
ficed to  clear  off  the  surplus  and  en- 
large this  steadily  growing  demand 
up  to  the  fiiU  measure  of  the  mo- 
mentarily checked  production.  The 
iive  miltione  of  bales,  produced  by  the 
United  States  in  1859-60,  were  sold 
as  readily  and  quickly  as  the  one 
million  bales  produced  in  1830-31, 
and  at  considerably  higher  prices  per 
pound. 

But  the  relatively  frigid  climate 
and  superficially  exhausted  soil  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Car- 
olina— wherein  the  greater  number 
of  slaves  were' originally  held — were 
poorly,  or  not  at  all,  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  whereof  slave- 
labor  early  claimed,  and  succeeded 
in  substantially  maintaining,  a  mo- 
nopoly.    No   other   out-door  work 

'  James  HargreaTos  had  iDventod  the  Spin- 
uiDg-Jenny  in  n&i;  this  waa  supplanted  by  thu 
[Dventlon  hj  Sir  lUchard  Arkwrigtit,  in  176S, 
of  a  superior  maclitne  for  Bpinning  cotton  thread. 
JameB  Watt  patented  hiBStesm  En^nein  1T69, 
and  hia  improvement,  whereby  a  rotary  motion 
waa  produced,  in  1782;  and  ita  flrst  apidicatioii 


afforded  such  constant  and  nearly 
uniform  employment  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  labor.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  South- Wrat,  plowing  for 
the  cotton-crop  may  be  commenced 
in  January ;  to  be  followed  directly 
by  planting;  this  by  weeding;  and 
hardly  has  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 
been  completed  when  the  picking  of 
the  more  advanced  bolls  may  be  com- 
menced ;  and  this,  with  ginning,  often 
employs  the  whole  force  of  the  plan- 
tation nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  theChristmas  holidays. 
These  being  over,  the  preparation  of 
the  fields  for  plowing  is  again  com- 
menced ;  so  that  there  is  no  season 
when  the  hands  need  stand  idle ;  and, 
though  long  spring  and  summer  rains, 
impeding  tillage  while  impelling  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  of  grass,  some- 
times induce  weeks  of  necessary  hur- 
ry and  unusual  effort,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  day  of  the  year  wherein 
the  experienced  planter  or  competent 
overseer  cannot  find  full  employment 
for  his  hands  in  some  detail  of  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton. 

The  forest-covered  and  unhealthy, 
but  facile  and  marvelously  fertile, 
South-West  hungered  for  slaves,  as 
we  have  seen  evinced  in  the  case 
of  Indiana  Tecritory.  Impoverished, 
but  salubrious  and  corn-growing  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  etc.,  were  ready  to 
supply  them.  Enterprising,  adven- 
turous whites,  avaricious  men  from 
the  North  and  from  Europe,  hut  still 
more  from  the  older  Slave  States, 
hied  to  the  South-West,  in  hot  pur- 

to  cotton-epinning  occurred  in  1787,  but  it  was 
many  years  in  winning  ilB  way  Into  general  use. 
John  Fitch's  first  aiiccess  in  steam  navigation 
waa  achieved  in  1786,  Fulton's  patents  were 
granted  in  1809-11,  and  daimed  the  simpte 
nieana  of  adapting  paidle-wlieela  to  the  ule 
of  the  crank  of  Watt's  engine. 
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Foit  of  trealth  by  meaoB  of  cotton- 
plautiDg  aud  Bubstdiary  callings ;  and 
cacb  became  a  pnrehaeer  of  slaves  to 
the  fiill  extent  of  bis  means.  To  clear 
mora  lapd  and  grow  more  cotton, 
wherewitb  to  buy  more  negroes,  was 
the  general  and  absorbing  aspiration 
— ^the  more  negroes  to  be  employed 
in  clearing  still  more  land  and  grow- 
ing still  mora  cotton.  Under  tbia 
dispensation,  the  price  of  slaves  ne- 
cessarily and  rapidly  advanced,  until 
it  was  roughly  computed  that  each 
average  fleld-band  was  worth  so  many 
hundred  dollars  as  cotton  commanded 
cents  per  pound :  That  is,  when  cot- 
ton was  worth  ten  cents  per  pound, 
field-hands  were  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  each;  with  cotton  at  twelve 
cents,  they  were  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred; and  when  it  rose,  as  it  some- 
times did  even  in  later  days,  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  a  fair  article  of 
middling  Orleans,  a  stout  n^;ro,  fi-om 
seventeen  to  thirty  years  old,  with  no 
particular  skill  but  that  necessarily 
acquired  in  the  rude  experience  of 
fiuin  labor  anywhere,  would  often 
bring  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  a 
New  Orleans  auction-block.  Hence 
the  business  of  negro-trading,  or  the 
systematic  buying  of  slaves  to  sell 
again,  .though  never  quite  reputable, 
and,  down  to  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  very  generally  regarded  with 
abhorrence — became  a  highly  impor- 
tant and  influential,  as  well  as  gain- 
ful, occupation.  The  negro-trader, 
often  picking  np  bargains  at  execu- 
tors' or  assignees'  sales  in  the  older 
States,  or  when  a  sudden  shift  must 
be  made  to  save  a  merchant  ft^>m 
baiikmptcy  or  a  farm  ft-om  the  sher- 
iff, controlled  lai^  sums  of  money, 
often  in  good  part  his  own.  He  was 
the  Providence  to  whom  indolent,  dis- 


sipated, easy-going  Vii^iimans  looked 
for  extrication,  at  the  last  gasp,  from 
their  constantly  recurring  pecuniary 
embarrassments ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  South-'Weet- 
em  planters  were  eager  to  buy  of  biin 
at  laige  prices,  provided  he  would 
sell  on  one  or  two  years'  credit.  He 
patronized  hotels  and  railroads;  he 
often  chartered  vessels  for  the  trane* 
portation  of  his  human  merchandise; 
he  was  necessarily  shrewd,  keen,  and 
intelligent,  and  frequently  a^uired, 
or  at  least  wielded,  so  much  wealth 
and  influence  as  t«  become  almost 
respectable.  Quite  usuaUy,  he  was 
an  active  politician,  almost  uniformly 
of  the  most  ultra  Pro-Slavery  type, 
and  naturally  attached  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Traveling  extensively 
and  almost  constantly,  his  informa- 
tion and  volubility  rendered  him 
mail  and  telegraph,  newspaper  and 
stump  orator,  to  those  comparatively 
ignorant  and  secluded  planters  whom 
be  visited  twice  or  more  per  year,  as 
buyer  or  seller,  or  collector  of  his 
dues  for  slaves  already  sold;  while 
his  power  as  profitable  customer  on 
tlie  one  hand,  or  lenient  creditor  on 
the  other,  was  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable. It  was  this  power,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  strongly 
B}'mpathizing  and  closely  affiliated 
class  of  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  by 
which  Tan  Buren's  renomination  for 
the  Presidency  was  defeated  in  the 
Baltimore  Conventioti  of  1844,  and 
the  Democratic  party  committed, 
through  the  nomination  of  Polk  and 
its  accessories,  to  Uie  policy  of  an- 
nexing Texas,  thus  securing  a  &esh 
and  boundless  expansion  to  Slavery. 
"Wben  that  Annexation  was  suddenly, 
and  to  most  unexpectedly,  achieved, 
at  the  dose  of  John  Tyler's  adminia- 
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tration,  relajB  of  horses,  prearranged 
in  the  absence  of  tel^raphs,  con- 
veyed from  the  deeply  intereeted  ne- 
gro-traderB,  who  were  watching  the 
doings  of  CongroBB  at  the  national 
metropolis,  to  their  confederates  and 
agents  in  the  slave-selling  districtB 
of  the  neighboring  States,  the  joy- 
fiil  tidings  which  insured  an  ad- 
vance of  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  the  market  valne  of  human  flesh, 
and  enabled  the  exclusive  poseesBors 
of  th^  intelligence  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  ejctensive  and  lucrative  spec- 
ulation s. 

Slave-breeding  for  gain,  deliber- 
ately purposed  and  systematically 
porsned,  appears  to  be  among  the 
latest  devices  and  illustrations  of 
human  dq>ravity.  Neither  Cowper, 
nor  Wesley,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
nor  Granville  Sharp,  nor  Clarkson, 
nor  any  of  the  philanthropists  or 
divines  who,  in  t)ie  last  century,  bore 
fearless  and  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  fli^T^mt  iniquity  of  slave-making, 
slave-holding,  and  slave-selling,  seem 
to  have  had  any  clear  conception  of 
it.  For  the  infant  slave  of  past  ages 
was  rather  an  incumbrance  and  a 
burden  than  a  valued  addition  to  his 
master's  stock.  To  raise  him,  how- 
ever roughly,  must  cost  all  he  would 
ultimately  be  worth.  That  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  slaves  than  to  rear 
them,  was  ciuite  generally  regarded  as 
self-evident.     But  the  suppression  of 


the  African  Slave- Trade,  coinciding 
with  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Cotton-Gin,  wrought  here  an 
entire  transformation.  When  field- 
hands  brought  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  young  negroes 
were  held  at  about  ten  dollars  pet 
pound,  the  newly  bom  infant,  if  well- 
formed,  healthy,  and  likely  to  liv6, 
was  deemed  an  addition  to  his  mas- 
ter's wealth  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  even  in  Vir^nia  or 
Maryland.  It  had  now  become  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  increase  the 
number  of  births  in  his  slave-cabins ; 
and  few  evinced  scruples  as  to  the 
means  whereby  this  result  was  at- 
tained. The  chastity  of  female  slaves 
was  never  esteemed  of  much  account, 
even  where  they  were  white;  and, 
DOW  that  it  had  become  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  increase  of  their  masters' 
wealth,  it  was  wholly  disregarded. 
No  slave-girl,  however  young,  was 
valued  lower  for  having  become  a 
mother,  without  waiting  to  be  first 
made  a  wife ;  nor  were  many  masters 
likely  to  rebuke  this  as  a  fiiult,  or 
brand  it  as  a  shame.  Women  were 
publicly  advertised  by  sellers  as  ex- 
traordinary breeders,  and  commanded 
a  higher  price  on  that  account.' 
Wives,  sold  into  separation  from 
their  husbands,  were  imperatively 
required  to  accept  new  partners,  in 
order  that  the    fruitfulness  of   the 


•Mr.  Edward  Tales,  a  leaJouD  and  active  friend 
of  the  Union  cauM,  In  "  A  letter  to  the  Women 
or  England,  on  Slaver;  in  the  Soutliem  Slates 
of  America,"  founded  on  personal  obeervatioo 
in  18SS,  giTea  revolting  instanoea  of  the  brutal 
handling  oC  delicate  and  beautiful  women,  appa- 
rently white,  by  slave-dealers  ani  their  cos- 
tomerB,  In  Soutbera  sale-room*.     He  adda: 


married  pair  ieing  aoid  together,  but,  without 
exception,  ho  far  oa  I  was  able  to  learn  JVom  the 
negroes  sold  by  the  auctioneers,  eiwy  grovnt-up 
1  kft  a  toi/e  and  tilery  ffroum-tit)  tsutnan  a  Aui- 
i     •    ♦    •    I  saw  Mr.  Pulliam  (of  Rich- 
id)  Hell,  to  different  boyers,  two  daughters 
away  from  their  mother,  who  waa  alno  to  be  Bolrl. 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  a  quadroon ;  and 
J  shall  noCsoon  forget  the  large  tears  that  started 
to  her  eyes  as  she  saw  ber  two  children  sold 
away  trim  her." 
TeBlimony  i^ira  tKU  ia  abundant. 
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plantation  might  not  Buffar.  We 
seed  not  cbrell  on  this  new  phase  of 
Slavery,  its  revolting  &&tares,  and 
BtiU  more  Tevolting  conseqnenoes. 
The  8im|de  and  notorious  fact  that 
clergymen,  manyiDg  glavee,  were 
accoBtomed  to  requite  of  tliem  fidel- 
ity in  their  marital  relation,  until 
separated  by  death,  or  by  in^xoraUe 
necessity,  suffices  of  itself  to  stamp 
the  social  condition  thns  photo- 
graphed vith  the  indignant  reproba- 
tion of  mankind.  And  when  we  add 
that  Elave^prls  were  not  only  daily 
sold  on  the  aoction-blocks  of  Kew 
Orleans,  and  constantly  advertised  in 
her  joomals,  as  very  nearly  white, 
well-educated,  and  possessed  of  the 
rarest  personal  attractions,  and  that 
they  commanded  double  and  treble 
prices  on  this  account,  we  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  added  to  complete  the  out- 
lines of  a  system  of  l^;alized  and 
priest-sanctioned  iniquity,  more  gi- 
gantic and  infernal  than  heathenism 
and  barbarism  ever  devised.  For  the 
Circassian  beauty,  whose  charms 
Beek  and  find  a  market  at  Constanti- 
nople, is  sent  thither  by  her  parents, 
and  is  herself  a  willing  party  to  the 
specnlation.  She  hopefully  bids  a 
last  adieu  to  the  home  of  lier  intancy, 
to  find  another  in  the  harem  uf  some 
wealthy  and  powerful  Turk,  where 
^e  will  achieve  the  life  of  luxury 
and  idleness  she  coveta  I^ut  the 
American-bam  woman,  consigned  by 
the  laws  of  her  conntry  and  the  fiat 
of  her  owner  to  the  absolute  posses- 
fiion  of  whomsoever  bids  most  for 
her,  neither  consents  to  the  transfer, 
nor  is  at  all  coneolted  as  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  is  helplessly  con- 
signed. The  Circassian  knows  that 
her  children  will  be  free  and  honored. 
The  Amerieau  is  keenly  aware  that 


hers  moat  shore  her  own  bitter  and 
hopeless  degradation.  It  was  long  ago 
observed  that  Amerioan  Slavery,  widi 
its  habitual  and  lile-long  s^arations 
of  husband  from  wife,  of  parent  from 
child,  its  exile  of  perhaps  the  lai^;er 
portion  of  its  victims  fiwn  the  hum- 
ble bnt  cherished  homes  of  their 
childhood  to  the  strange  and  repul- 
sive Bwamps  and  forests  of  the  &r 
Bonth-'West,  is  harsher  and  viler  than 
any  other  system  of  bondage  on 
which  the  san  ever  shone.  And 
when  we  odd  that  it  has  been  care- 
fully computed  that  the  Stete  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  since  the  date  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  had  received  mon 
money  for  her  own  fiesh  and  blood, 
regularly  sold  and  exported,  than  bet 
soil  and  all  that  was  upon  it  would 
have  sold  for  on  the  day  Trhen  she 
Booeded  from  the  Union,  we  need 
adduce  no  more  of  the  million  facta 
which  unite  to  prove  every  wrong  a 
blunder  aa  well  as  a  crime — that  God 
has  implanted  in  every  evil  the  seeds 
of  its  overthrow  and  ultimate  de- 
Btructiaa. 

The  conflicting  currents  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  action  with  regard 
to  Slaverj— that  which  was  cherished 
by'the  KevolutiOTiary  patriots,  and 
^Bdually  died  with  them,  and  that 
by  which  the  former  was  impercepti- 
bly snpplanted— rEtre  strikingly  exhib- 
ited in  the  histoiy  and  progress  of 
the  movement  for  A&ican  Coloniza- 
tion. Its  originartor  was  the  Ber. 
Samnel  Hopkins,  D.  D,,  who  waa 
settled  as  a  clei^yman  at  Newport, 
E.  L,  in  1770,  mid  found  that  thriv- 
ing sea-port  a  focus  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave-Trade,  upon  both  of  which 
he  soon  commenced  an  active  and 
determined  war.    The  idea  of  coon- 
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teracting,  and  ultimately  Buppreseing, 
the  Slave-Trade,  throagh  a  Bj^tem- 
aldc  colonization  of  tlie  western  coast 
of  Afiica  with  emancipated  blacks 
from  America,  was  matured  and  sug- 
gested by  him  to  others,  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolutionary 
war ;  and  ite  realization,  interrupted 
by  that  struggle,  was  r^umed  by  him 
directly  after  it  had  been  closed. 
This  was  anterior  to  the  British  set- 
tlement of  Sierra  Leone,  and  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Clarkson's  prize 
essay,  commanding  public  attention 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Slave-Trade. 
Among  Dr.  Hopkins's  European  cor- 
respondents were  Granville  Sharp 
and  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  and  least  com- 
promising of  British  abolitionista. 
Through  liis  influence  and  efforts, 
three  colored  youth  were  educated 
in  New  England,  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  with  express  refer- 
ence to  missionary  labor  in  Africa  in 
connection  with  the  Colonization 
movement.  Two  of  these  ultimately, 
tliough  at  a  mature  age,  migrated  to 
Liberia,  where  they  died  soon  after. 
Thirty-eight  American  blacks  emi- 
grated to  Sierra  Leone  in  1815, 
nnder  the  auspices  and  in  the  veeeel 
of  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
initial  organization  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  took  place  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  tlie  autumn  of 
1816 ;  and  that  Society  was  formally 
constituted  at  "Waehington,  hy  the 
choice  of  officers,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1817.  Its  first  attempt  at  prac- 
tical colonization  was  made  in  1820 
on  Sherbro  Island,  which  proved  an 
unfortunate  location ;  its  present  po- 
sition on  the  main  land,  at  Cape 
Mesurado,  was  purchased  December 
16, 1821,  and  some  colonists  landed 


on  it  early  in  the  following  year. 
About  one  thousand  emigrants  were 
dispatehed  thither  in  the  course  of 
tlie  following  seven  years,  including 
a  small  church  of  colored  persons 
which  migrated  from  Boston  in  1826, 
The  additional  number  dispatched 
during  the  succeeding  thirty  years 
was  not  far  from  eight  thousand. 
The  city  founded  by  the  original 
emigrants  received  the  name  of  Mon- 
rovia, and  in  1847  the  colony  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic  under 
the  name  of  Liberia.  That  republic 
still  exists,  enjojing  a  moderate  and 
equable  prosperity,  in  spite  of  its  on- 
healthinesa  for  whites,  and  for  all  but 
duly  acclimated  blacks,  on  account 
of  its  tropical  and  humid  location. 

But  the  Colonization  movement, 
though  bountifully  lauded  and  glori- 
fied by  the  eminent  in  Church  and 
State,  and  though  the  Society  num- 
bered among  its  Presidents  Bnshrod 
Washington,  Charles  Carroll,  James 
Hadison,  and  Henry  Clay,  has  not 
achieved  a  decided  success,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  steadily 
and  stubbornly  declined  in  import- 
ance and  consideration.  It  has 
ceased  to  command  or  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  abolitionists,  without 
achiedng  the  hearty  confidence, 
thongh  it  has  been  blessed  or  cursed 
with  the  abundant  verbal  commend- 
ations, of  their  antagonists.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that,  while  it  was 
presented  to  the  former  class  as  a  sate 
and  unobjectionable  device  for  miti- 
gating the  evils,  while  gradually  un- 
dermining the  existence,  of  human 
bondage  in  our  country,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  commended  to  the 
favor  and  patronage  of  slaveholders 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  South  of 
I  its  dangerous  free-negro  element,  and 
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thus  ftagmentiiig  the  eecnritj  and 
iuBuring  the  perpetuity  of  their  be- 
loved inBtitution.  MoreoveV,  aa  the 
enhanced  and  constantly  increasing 
market  value  of  elavea  obBtructed  and 
diminished  manumissions  with  a  view 
to  colonization,  the  dasa  of  subjectB 
for  deportation  to  Africa  Bteadily 
fell  off  in  numbers,  and  in  the  quality 
of  those  composing  it.  When,  at 
last,  the  South,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  quite  generally  adopted  the 
novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine  of 
the  essential  righteoasness  and  signal 
beneficence  of  Slavery — when  the  re- 
lation of  life-long  servitude  and  utter 
subjugation  to  the  will  of  a  master 
waa  declared  the  true,  natural,  and 
most  enviable  condition  of  the  la- 
boring dass  anywhere — the  condition 
most  conducive  to  their  happiness,'* 
moral  culture,  and  social  well-being — 
the  idea  of  liberating  individuals  or 
families  &om  this  subjugation,  and 
sending  them  from  peaceful,  plenti- 
fnl,  and  prosperous  America  to  be- 
nighted, barbarous,  and  inhospitable 
Africa,  became,  in  this  view,  a  trans- 
parent absurdity.  No  disciple  of 
Calhoun  could  be  a  logical,  con- 
sistent colonizationist,  any  more  than 

'■  "  What  disposition  God,  in  His  providence, 
will  BTODtuotly  iDake  of  these  blucks,  cannot  be 
tvretold ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  our 

ittiina  with  this  question,  it  will  not  do  to  ba 
Ituidedbj  abBtraetuociunsof  liberty  and  elttTery. 
We  can  011I7  jud)^  the  future  ^7  the  past ;  and, 
M  eiperience  provea  Ciiat  the  negro  is  better  off 
in  slaverj  M  Ibe  South  than  id  freedom  else- 
wbera  it  is  the  part  of  philanthropy  to  keep  bim 
here,  te  we  keep  our  children  Id  subjectioii  for 
their  own  good." — De  Bow'i  Seinaii,  voL  iL,  p. 
310. 

Hi.  Chestnut  of  S.  C,  In  ft  long  pro-slsrery 
•peech  in  the  tJ.  8.  Senate,  April  9,  1860,  pre- 
MDtad  bis  vien-s  of  Uie  inhoreiit  eicelleoce  of 
human  bondage,  aa  regards  the  Klavea  Ihem- 
fdrea.  ks  follows: 

"Bnt  70U  say,  '  I  leare  out  of  the  considera- 
tion til  happiness  of  the  racoanalaTed,'  By  no 
Beait.;.    It  is  ao  importanl  element  of  the  moral 


a  follower  of  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillips.  The  constantly  fuid  widely 
diverging  currents  of  American  opin- 
ion soon  lefl  the  Colonization  move- 
ment hopelessly  stranded.  The 
teachings  of  the  new  Southern  school 
tended  palpably  toward  the  extirpa- 
tion from  the  South  of  the  free^egro 
anomaly,  through  reenslavement 
rather  than  exile.  L^;islative  efibrts 
to  decree  a  general  sale  of  free  ' 
negroes  into  absolute  slavery  were 
made  in  sever^  States,  barely  defeat- 
ed in  two  or  three,  and  fully  success- 
ful in  one.  Arkansas,  in  18S8-9, 
enacted  the  enslavement  of  all  frue 
colored  persons  within  her  limits, 
who  should  not  remove  beyond  them 
before  the  ensuing  4th  of  July,  and 
this  atrocious  edict  was  actually  en- 
forced by  her  authorities.  The  ne- 
groes generally  escaped ;  but,  if  any 
remained,  they  did  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  iirst  sheriff  who  could 
lay  hands  on  them  would  hurry  them 
to  the  auction-blocV,  and  sell  them 
to  the  highest  bidder.  And  this  was 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  fate  to  which 
tjie  new  Southern  dogma  was  morally 
certain,  in  a  few  years,  to  consign  the 
whole  free  colored  population  of  the 

nrgument  *  *  *  In  the  general  marchofhuman 
progress,  there  is  no  one  interest  of  humanity 
which  has  advanced  mora  rapidly  than  the  insti- 
tution of  African  Slavery  as  it  is  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  every  trial.  Ita 
mission  is  to  Bub<li«  the  unbrol;en  repoos  of  the 
warm  and  fertile  South,  and  its  end  is  the  hap- 
piness and  civilization  (if  the  human  race,  Mclud- 
ing  Oitraceo/tha  slave,  in  all  respects." 

Said  Ur.  Jae.  H.  Uason,  of  Ya.,  in  the  debate 
of  the  following  day: 

"  As  to  the  slave  population,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  ttom  South  Coioliaa;  if  a  problem,  it 
has  worked  itself  out;  the  thing  is  settled  here, 
so  fbr  as  the  South  is  concerned,  or  the  opinions 
and  purposes  of  the  South,  or  their  ability  to 
make  their  opinions  and  purposes  good.  It  will 
become,  as  it  has  already  be^m  to  bo,  the  estab- 
hahed  policy  of  the  South  to  have  no  more  eman- 
cipation. Let  them  contioue  in  bondage  aa  they 
now  exist,  aa  the  best  coudilioo  of  both  r«ce&" 
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Slave  States,  had  not  those  States  |  resisted  and  protested,  but  only  to  ^ 
been   precipitated    into   their  great    be  overborne  by  inexorable  l<^ic,  and 
Bebellion.    ludividaals  would  have  I  even  moK  inexorable  majoritiea. 


THE    MISSOURI    STRUGGLE. 


"Whew  the  State  of  Louisiana,  pre- 
viously known  as  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  was  admitted  into  the  Un- 
ion,' the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  designation  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, was  renamed  the  Territory  of 
Missouri.  The  people  of  a  portion 
of  this  Territory,  stretching  west- 
ward irom  the  Mississippi  on  both 
sidee  of  the  river  Missouri,  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Missouri ; 
and  their  memorials'  were  referred 
by  the  House  to  a  Select  Committee, 
whereof  Mr.  Scott,  their  delegate, 
was  chairmau.  This  Committee  re- 
ported* a  bill  in  accordance  with  their 
prayer,  which  was  read  twice  and 
committed ;  but  no  fnrtlier  action  was 
taken  thereon  during  that  session. 

The  same  Congress  reconvened  for 
its  second  session  on  the  16th  of  the 
following  November,  and  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole,'  and  in  due  time  took  up 
the  Missouri  bill  aforesaid,  which  was 
considered  throughout  that  sitting 
and  that  of  the  next  day  but  one, 
during  which  several  amendments 
were  adopted,  the  most  important 
of  which,  moved  by  General  James 
Tallmadge,  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  was  aa  follows : 


"And  protided.  Tliat  the  introdaotion  of 
Sluvery,  or  involnntarj-  servitmle,  lie  probib- 
ited,  L'^icept  for  the  piiDishiiittit  of  uriiiiPK, 
wliereof  tbe  (jarty  lias  beeo  duly  convicted; 
and  that  uti  children  bom  mitliln  the  fuiid 
^tate.  afttr  the  admisfllon  tliereof  into  tlia 
Union,  shall  be  declared  ft'oe  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years." 

On  the  rining  of  the  Committee, 
the  Teas  and  Nays  were  demanded 
in  the  House  on  ^the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment;  when 
a  division  was  called,  and  so  much 
of  it  as  precedes  and  includes  the 
word  "convicted"  was  adopted  by 
87  Yeas — all  from  the  substantially 
Free  States'  except  one  of  tlie  two 
members  from  Delaware  —  to  76 
Nays,  whereof  ten  were  from  Free 
States — Massachusetts  {then  includ- 
ing Maine)  supplying  three  of  them, 
New  York  three,  with  one  each  from 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  The  residue  of  the 
amendment  was  likewise  sustained, 
by  the  close  vote  of  82  Teas  to  78 
Nays.  The  hill  thus  amended  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  hy  98 
Yeas  to  56  Nays,  and  the  next  day 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  the  restriction  aforesaid  was 
stricken  out  by  a^vote  of  22  to  Ifi, 
and  the  bill  thus  amended  passed 
without  a  division,  on  the  la.st  day 
hut  one  of  the  session.  Being  now 
returned  to  the  House,  General  Tall- 


'Aprils,  1612. 

*  On  the  16th  of  March,  IBIS. 

•February  13,  1819, 


'  April  3d. 
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madge  moved  its  mdefinite  poet- 
ponement,  which/  was  defeated — 
Yeas  69,  i^a.js  74.  But  the  question 
next  preeented,  of  concurrence  in  the 
Senate's  amendment  aforesaid,  waa 
decided  in  the  negative — Yeas  76, 
Nays  78;  and  the  bill  returned  to 
the  Senate  accordingly.  The  Sen- 
ate msieted  on  its  amendment  with- 
out a  division;  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  bill  to  the  House,  Mr.  John  W. 
Taylor,'  of  New  York,  moved  that 
the  House  adhere  to  its  disagree- 
ment ;  which  prevailed  — ^^'eas  78, 
Nays  66^  And  so  the  bill  failed  for 
that  session. 

A  bill,  or^nizing  so  much  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  as  was  not  in- 
chtded  within  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
posed State  of  that  name,  to  be 
known  as  the  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
was  considered  at  thb  session,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved 
the  application  thereto  of  the  restric- 
tion aforesaid.  So  much  of  it  as 
reqiured  that  all  slaves  born  within 
the  Ten'itory  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  should  be  free  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  carried,'  by  76  Yeas 
to  73  Nays,  and  the  residue  defeated 
by  70  Yeas  to  71  Nays.  Nest  day, 
however,  the  adopted  clause  was  re- 
considered a.nd  stricken  out,  and  the 
biU  ultimately  passed  without  any 
reference  to  Slavery.  Arkansas  be- 
came in  consequence  a  ^avc  Terri- 
tory, and  ultimately  a  Slave  State. 

A  new  Congre^a  convened  Decem- 
ber e,  1819;  and  Mr.  Scott'  moved 
a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  memorials  from  Missouri,  in- 
cluding that  of  her  Territorial  L^s- 
Istnre,  asking  admission  into  the 
Union.  This  motion  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  Speaker  Clay  appointed  as  aueh 


Committee  three  members  from  Slave 
Stat^,  beside  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
chairman,  with  but  one  from  a  Free 
State.  lu  the  Senate,  the  legislative 
memorial  aforesaid  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Conmiittee,  consisting 
of  three  members  from  Slave  States 
with  but  two  from  Free  States. 

Upon  the  conflict  which  ensued, 
the  Slave  Power  entered  with  very 
great  incidental  advantages.  The 
President,  Mr.  Monroe,  though  he 
took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the 
strife,  was  well  known  to  favor  that 
side,  as  did  a  majority  of  his  Cabi- 
net, BO  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  and  the  hopes  of  aspir^ 
ants  to  its  favor  were  powerfiil  make- 
weights against  tlie  policy  of  Restric- 
tion. The  two  ex-Presidents  of  the 
dominant  party,  Messrs.  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  still  survived,  and  gave 
tlieir  powerful  influence  openly  in 
ae(roi-dance  witli  their  Southern  sym- 
pathies rather  than  their  Anti-Slavery 
convictions.  Mr,  Clay,  the  popular 
and  potent  Speaker  of  the  House, 
though  likewise  Anti-Slavery  in  prin- 
ciple, was  a  zealous  and  most  effi- 
cient ftdverfiary  of  Restriction.  The 
natiu-al  fears  of  a  destruction,  or  at 
least  a  temporary  prostration,  of  the  . 
Republican  ascendency,  through  the 
rfiformation  of  parties  on  what  were 
called  ge<^raphical  lines,  also  tended 
strongly  to  defeat  the  proposed  inhi- 
bition of  Slavery.  The  North,  it  had 
by  tliis  time  conte  to  be  understood, 
if  beaten  in  such  a  stru^le,  would 
quietly  submit ;  while  the  South,  it 
was  very  clearly  intimated  and  gen- 
erally believed,  would  shiver  all  party 
bands,  and  perhaps  even  the  Union 
itself  rather  than  submit  to  a  defeat 
on  this  issue. 


aflwrward,  Speaker  of  the  House.  |         '  February  1 


■December  Sth. 
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Moreover,  tie  shape  and  manner 
in  which  the  question  waa  presented 
were  exceedingly  favorable  to  the 
Southern  eide.  Ita  advocates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  general  policy  of 
defending  and  promoting  Slavery  in 
the  abused  nanie  of  Liberty,  fought 
their  battle  under  the  flag  of  State 
Sovereignty,  State  Equality,  etc.  The 
Hight  of  the  People  to  form  and 
modify  their  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  judgment,  in- 
terest, feelings,  or  convictions,  was 
the  burden  of  their  strain.  Said  Mr. 
William  Pinkney,*  of  Maryland, 
their  most  pretentious  and  ornate,  if 
not  tlieir  ablest  champion : 

"Slavery,  we  are  told  in  nianyapaniplilet, 
memorial,  anil  ap«ech,  with  wliinh  the  press 
has  lately  gritaned,  is  a  fool  blut  on  our  oth- 
erwise iintuaculat«  reputation.  Let  this  he 
coDReded — yet  you  are  no  nearer  than  be- 
fore to  theconclnsioa  that  yon  posaesE  power 
which  may  deal  with  other  objects  as  etfectn- 
dly  as  with  this.  Slavery,  we  are  further 
told,  with  some  pomp  of  metaphor,  is  a  can- 
ker at  tlie  root  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  this 
republican  empire,  a  pestilent  diwase  that 
is  snatching  the  youthful  bloom  from  its 
cheek;  prostrating  its  honor  and  withering 
its  strength.  Be  it  so—yet.  if  yon  have 
power  to  medicine  to  It  in  the  way  pro- 
pused,  and  in  virtue  of  tlie  diploma  which 
j'on  claim,  yon  also  have  the  power,  in  the 
distribution  of  your  political  alesiph armies, 
to  present  tlie  deadliest  drugs  to  every  'I'er- 
rltor;  that  would  become  a  Sbitc,  and  bid  it 
drink  or  remain  a  colony  forever.  Slavery, 
tee  are  also  told,  is  noir  'rolling  onward 
with  a  rapid  tide  toward  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  the  Weat,'  threatening  to  doom 
them  to  Bterility  and  sorrow,  onless  some 


*  Speech  in  the  C  S.  Senate,  Februaiy  15, 
1820. 

»  In  the  debate  of  Uondny,  Feb.  15,  1819, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Barbonr,  of  Va.,  said: 

"  The  effect  of  the  pr(^K>sed  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  Uie  further  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  new  State  of  Uissouri,  and  to  emnncipate,  nt 
the  age  of  twenty-flve  years,  the  children  of  all 
tiiDse  slaves  who  are  now  within  its  limits.  The 
Srst  objection,  snid  he,  which  meets  us  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  discussion,  is  this :  that  we 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed provision.  Our  power,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  is  derived  from  the  first  datise  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  orUole  of  the  Conati- 


potont  voice  can  say  to  it,  Thaa  far  ahalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther.  Slavery  engenders 
pride  and  indolence  in  him  who  commands, 
and  indicts  intellectual  and  moral  degrada- 
tion on  him  who  serves.  Slavery,  in  fine,  is 
unchristian  and  abominahle.  Sir,  I  snail 
not  stop  to  deny  that  Slavery  is  all  tbb  and 
more;  but  1  shall  not  think  myself  the  less 
authorized  to  deny  that  it  is  for  you  to  stay 
the  course  of  this  dark  torrent,  by  opposing 
to  it  a  mound  raised  up  by  the  labors  of  this 
portentous  discretion  on  the  domain  of  oth- 
ers; a  mound  which  you  cannot  erect  but 
through  the  in stru mentality  of  a  trespass  of 
no  ordinary  kind — not  the  comparatively  in- 
nocent trespass  that  beats  down  a  few  blades 
of  grass,  which  the  first  kind  sun  or  the  next 
refreshing  shower  may  cause  to  spring  sgMn 
—but  that  which  levels  with  the  ground  the 
lordliest  trees  of  the  forest,  ai^  claims  im- 
mortality fbr  the  dcBtrQctiOD  "hich  it  in- 

Throughout  the  diecoBsion,  the  ar- 
gument that  Missouri,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  tliis  amendment,  would  be 
subject  to  unprecedented,  invidious, 
and  degrading  exactions — that  she 
would  be  brought  into  the  Union 
not  as  the  equal,  but  as  the  subject 
of  her  elder  sisters — tliat  the  power 
thus  exercised  involved  the  assertion 
of  unlimited  and  utterly  irresi>onBi- 
ble  authority  to  shape  and  mold  the 
institutions  of  every  new  State — was 
pressed  with  eminent  subtlety,  perti- 
nacity, and  vigor.  The  right  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery  in  any  or  all  of  the 
Territories,  denied  by  none,  was  ex- 
pressly admitted  by  Mr.  Philip  P. 
Barbour,'*  of  Tit^;inia.  But  this 
admission,  however  generally  made, 


tution,  -which  is  in  these  words:  'Hew  States 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Uuioc' 
Kow,  Sir,  although  by  the  next  succeeding  clause 
of  the  same  eeclion,  '  ConKress  has  the  power 
le  make  all  needAll  rules  and  rcgulalioDS  respect- 
ing Uie  Territory  of  tlie  United  States;' and 
although,  therefore,  whilst  the  proposed  State 
continued  a  part  of  our  TerrUory,  upon  the 
footing  of  a  Territorial  goveramoat,  it  vmM 
have  l<en  compeknt  for  us,  midor  the  power 
expressly  given  to  make  needful  nites  and  leg- 
ulatioas~ta  kaiv  atablirhtd  the  principU  tune 
propoitd;  yet  the  question  assumes  a  totally  dif- 
ferentaapect  when  that  principle  ta  intended  to 
apply  to  a  Statb."— £en(on'j  AbrUgment.  H.  T., 
18SS.,  ToLvL,  p.  341. 
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iJSA  not  gain  a  edngle  Sonthem  vote 
for  the  policy  of  Restriction  wheQ 
the  bill  to  organize  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory w»8  under  eonBideration ;  where- 
on Mr.  Walker,  of  North  Carolina, 
in  opjMieing  that  policy,  gravely,  and 
withoDt  the  least  snspicioa  of  irony, 
observed:  "Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  I^islating  in  a  /ree 
country,  and  for  a  free  people." 

Yet  the  champions  of  Restriction, 
though  lees  f^le  and  skillful  of  fence 
than  their  opponents,  were  by  no 
means  worsted  in  the  argument. 
Here  is  &  specimen  of  their  logic, 
from  the  speech  of  JohnWJEaylor :" 

"  G«DtIemen  have  e^d  the  Etraendment  is 
in  violation  of  the  treat;,  beoanse  it  impairs 
tlw  proper^  of  &  master  in  his  slave.  Is  it 
tbon  pret«Dded  that,  notirithBtaodiDg  the 
declanitioQ  in  oar  bill  of  rights  '  that  oil 
men  are  oreated  equal,'  one  indlTidoal  can 
have  a  vested  property,  not  only  in  the  flesh 
aod  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  but  also  in 
generatioDS  not  jet  called  into  existence? 
Chui  it  be  believed  that  the  saprem*  legisla- 
ture haa  no  power  to  provide  mles  and  regn- 
lations  for  melioratiog  the  condition  of  ta- 
tara  ageet  And  this,  too,  when  the  Consti- 
tntion  itaelf  has  vested  in  Congress  fnli 
■overeigDtf,  hj  authorizing  the  enactment 
at  whatever  law  it  maj  deem  conducive  to 
the  wel&re  of  the  conntrj  ?  The  sovereign- 
ty of  OoDgress  in  relation  to  the  States  is 
limited  bj  speoiflc  grants,  but  in  regard  to 
the  Territonea  it  is  unlimited,  Missouri 
was  purchased  with  oar  money ;  and.  nntil 
incorporated  into  the  family  of  States,  it  may 
bo  sold  for  money.  Can  it,  then,  be  main- 
tained that,  thoitgh  wo  have  the  power  to 
^^Hise  of  tlie  whole  Territory,  we  have  no 
right  to  provide  against  the^urther  increase 
of  Slavery  within  its  limits?  That,  although 
we  may  change  the  political  relations  of  its 
free  citl^eni  by  transferring  their  country  to 
a  foroigD  power,  we  cannot  provide  far  the 
gradtid  abolition  of  Slavery  within  its  liinita, 
nor  establish  those  civil  regulations  which 
naturally  How  ftoin  setf-evideut  truth  ?  No, 
Sir;  it  oannot:  the  practice  of  nations,  and 
the  oommon  sense  of  mankind  liave  long 
nnoe  decided  ttiese  questions. 

"Having  proved,  as  I  apprehend,  onr 
li^t  to  l^alate  in  the  manner  proposed,  1 
proceed  to  illnstjute  the  propriety  of  ezer- 


eising  it.  And  here  I  might  rest  a 
with  reminding  my  opponents  of  their  own 
declarations  uti  the  subject  of  Slavery.  How 
often  and  how  eloquently  have  they  deplored 
its  existence  among  them  I  What  willing- 
ness, nay,  what  solicitude,  have  they  not 
manifested  to  be  relieved  fhiin  tliia  harden  I 
Qow  have  they  wept  over  the  nnfortanate 
policy  which  first  introduced  slaves  into 
this  country!  How  have  they  disclaimed 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  that  original  sin,  and 
thrown  it  back  upon  their  ancestors  I  I 
have  with  pleasure  heard  these  avowals  of 
regret,  and  confided  in  their  sincerity;  I 
have  hoped  to  see  its  effects  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Humanity.  Gentlemen 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
principles  into  practice.  If  they  have  tried 
Slavery  and  found  it  a  cnrse — if  they  deaire 
to  dissipate  the  gloom  with  which  it  covers 
their  land — I  call  upon  them  to  exclude  it 
from  the  Territory  in  question;  plant  not  its 
seeds  in  this  uncorrupt  soil ;  let  not  our 
children,  looking  back  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  day,  say  of  them,  as  they  have  been 
constrained  to  speak  of  thtir  fathers,  'We 
wish  their  decision  had  been  different ;  we 
regret  the  existence  of  this  unfortunate  popu- 
lation among  Qs;  but  we  found  them  nere ; 
we  know  not  wliat  to  do  with  them;  it  ia 
ODT  misfortune ;  we  must  hear  it  with  pa- 

"  History  will  record  the  decision  of  this 
day  as  ex^ing  its  influence  fur  centuries  to 
oome  over  the  population  of  half  our  conti- 
nent. If  we  r^ect  the  amendment,  and  suf- 
fer this  evil,  now  easily  eradicated,  to  strike 
its  roots  so  deep  into  the  soil  that  it  can 
never  be  removed,  shall  we  not  furnish  some 
apology  for  doubting  our  sincerity  when  we 
deplore  its  existence)  Shall  we  not  expose 
ourselves  to  the  same  kind  of  censure  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
on  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  bnilded 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished 
the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  said,  if 
they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
they  would  not  have  been  partakers  with 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  while 
they  manifested  a  spirit  which  clearly 
proved  them  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
those  who  killed  the  prophets,  and  thus 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  Cithers'  ini- 
quities?" 

The  Legislatures  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  unani- 
mously adopted  and  transmitted  re- 
solves  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Re- 
striction;   and    like    resolves    were 
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adopted  by  the  Legi8lature  of  the 
Slave  State  of  Delaware.  A  frank 
and  forcible  memorial  from  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
drafted  by  Daniel  Webster,"  and 
signed  by  the  principal  citizens  of  all 
parties,  asserted  the  complete  author- 
ity of  Congress  over  the  subject,  and 
demanded  Restriction  on  those 
grounds  of  expediency,  morality,  and 
justice,  with  which  ^ougbtful  read- 
ers are  by  this  time  abundantly  fa- 
miliar. The  following  extract  from 
this  memorial  is  eminently  worthy 
of  its  author: 

"  Yimr  meinoHiilisti  ware  not  wtthoat  the 
ho{>e  that  the  time  bad  at  length  arrived 
when  the  iDconvenienoe  and  danger  of  thja 
description  of  population  had  become  appo- 
rent  in  alt  parts  of  this  conntrr  and  in  ail 

Cta  of  the  civilized  world.    It  tiiigfat  have 
D  hoped  that  the  new  States  theniHelvcd 
would  have  had  sucli  a  view  of  their  own 

Krmanent  interesM  and  prosperit;  as  would 
ve  led  them  to  prohibit  its  extension  and 
increase.  The  wonderful  growth  and  proa- 
parity  of  the  Status  north  of  the  Ohio  are 
unquestionably  t«  be  ascribed,  in  a  Rreat 
Measure,  to  the  con)iequeno«»  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787;  aud  lew,  indeed,  are  the 
occasions  in  the  hiatorj  of  nations,  in  which 
BO  mnch  can  be  done,  by  a  Mngle  act.  for  the 
benetit  of  future  generations,  aa  was  done 
by  that  Ordinance,  aud  as  may  now  be  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  National  Councib  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  a  great  and  Korious  eril.  We 
appeal  to  those  who  took  forward  to  the 
remote  consequences  of  their  measures,  and 
who  cannot  balance  a  temporary  or  trifling 
inconvenience,  if  there  were  such,  against  a 
permanent,  growing,  and  desolating  evil.  We 
cannot  forbear  to  remind  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  that  the  early  and  decisive  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  American  Government 
for  the  abolition  of  tlie  Slave-Trade,  are 
among  the  prondest  memorials  of  our 
nation's  glory.  Thiit  Slavery  was  ever 
tolerated  in  the  Kepnblic  ia,  as  yet.  to  be 
attributed  to  the  policy  of  another  (.rovern- 
ment.   No  trnpatation,  thus  far.  rests  on  any 

eirtion  of  the  American  Confeileracy,    The 
issouri  Territory  is  a  new  country.    If  its 
extensive  and  fertile  tields  sliull  he  opened 

"Then  a  recent  emigrant  to  Massaohusetts 
fi-Din  Uia  neighboring  SiuU)  o(  Xcur  Uampshire. 


as  a  market  for  slaves,  ttie  Government  will 
seem  to  become  a  paity  to  a  traffic  which, 
in  so  many  acts,  through  so  many  years,  it 
has  denonnoed  as  im[iolitic,  nnchrietlaQ, 
inhuman.  To  enact  laws  to  punish  the  traf- 
fic, and  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  cupidity 
and  avarice  by  the  allnrementa  of  an  insatia- 
ble marttet,  is  inconsistent  and  irrecoDcitabla. 
Government,  by  surh  a  course,  would  only 
defeat  its  own  purposes,  and  render  nuga- 
tory its  own  measures.  Nor  can  the  laws 
derive  support  from  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  power  of  moral  sentiment  bo 
weakened  hy  erfjoying,  under  the  permission 
of  Government,  great  facilities  to  commit 
offenses.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  denounced  heavy  penalties  against  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  because  such  traffic  is 
deemed  uqjagt  and  inhuman.  We  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  these  laws.  We  appeal  to 
Chisjustice  and  humanity.  We  ast  whether  « 
they  onght  not  to  operate,  on  the  present 
occasion,  wirh  all  their  force?  We  have  s 
strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  any  tolera- 
tion of  Slavery.  Circumsljuices  have  entailed 
it  on  a  portion  of  our  community,  wliich 
cannot  be  im An ediately  relieved  of  it  witliout 
consequences  more  injurious  than  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  evil.  But  to  permit  it  in  a  new 
country,  where,  as  yet,  no  habits  are  formed 
which  render  it  indispensable,  what  is  it. 
but  to  encourage  that  rapacity,  and  fraud, 
and  violence,  against  which  we  have  so  long 
pointed  the  denunciations  of  our  penal  codu? 
What  is  it,  but  to  tarnish  the  proud  fame  of 
the  country!  What  is  it,  but  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  its  good  faith,  and  to  render  ques- 
tionable all  its  professions  of  regard  for  the 
rights  of  Humanity  and  tlie  liberties  of  man- 
kind) 

"Ae  inhabitants  of  a  free  country — aa 
citizens  of  a  great  and  rising  Republic — as 
roeiribers  of  a  Christian  community — as  liv- 
ing in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  age,  and  a^ 
feeling  ourselves  called  upon,  by  the  dictates 
of  religion  and  humanity,  we  have  presumed 
to  offer  onr  i>entiments  to  Congress  on  this 
qneation,  with  a  solicitude  for  theeveut  far  be- 
yond what  a  common  occasion  could  inspire." 

The  House  Committee,  of  course, 
reported  the  bill  without  restriction, 
and  it  came  up  as  a  special  order." 
Mr.  Taylor  moved  its  postponement 
for  a  week,  which  was  voted  down — 
Yeas  87 ;  Nays  88.  It  was  considei^ 
ed  in  Committee  the  next  day,"  as 
also  on  the  28th,  and  30th,  and  thence 

"January  24,  1S20. 

"  Uissouri  impatiently  awaited  admisBion. 
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debated  daily,  until  the  19th  of  Feb- 
Toary,  when  a  bill  came  down  from 
tiw  Senate  "  to  admit  the  State  of 
Maine  into  the  Union,"  with  a  rider, 
authorizing  the  people  of  Miseonri  to 
form  a  State  Constitntion,  etc. — the 
connection  being  intended  to  force 
the  MifiBoori  meaeure  through  the 
Houee  open  the  Btrength  of  the  other 
propoeition. 

The  Maine  bill  had  passed  the 
House  weeks  before,  without  BflriouB 
opposition.  Beaching  the  Senate,  it 
was  Bent  to  its  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  appended  to  it  the  provision 
for  oi^anizing  MisfiourL  An  attempt 
to  shake  thia  ofi*  was  defeated  by  25 
Nays  to  18  Yeas,  and  the  bill  re- 
turned to  the  House  accordingly. 
The  Hoiise  refused  to  concur  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  93  to  72 — only  four 
members  from  the  Free  States  voting 
in  the  minorily.  The  House  further 
disagreed,  by  the  strong  vote  of  102 
to  6S,  to  the  Senate's  amendment 
striking  the  fiestrictJon  out  of  the 
Mieaonri  bUl.  Hereupon,  what  is 
known  in  history  aa  the  Missouri 
Compromiae  was  concocted.  It  was 
the  work,  not  of  the  advocates,  but 
of  the  opponents,  of  Slavery  Resti-ic- 
tion,  intended  solely  to  win  votes 
enough  from  the  majority  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State.  It  vas 
first  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Tliomas,  of  Illinois — a  uniform  oppo- 
nent of  Restriction  on  Missouri — and 
introduced  by  him"  in  this  shape : 

"  And  he  it  further  maeUd,  That  ia  all 
that  Territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
Btatetd.  nnder  the  name  of  Lonisiana,  which 
ties  north  of  thirty-sii  deprees  thirty  min- 
utes north  latitade,  eicepciD);  only  Buch 
pan  thereof  aa  U  incloded  within  the  limits 


of  the  State  contemplated  bj  this  art.  Slave- 
ry and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  thun 
in  the  puoishuent  of  crime,  whereof  the 
party  aball  have  been  daly  convicted,  aliall 
be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Pro- 
viiUd  alvaj/*.  That  any  person  esoiping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  daimed  in  any  8tat«  or  Territory 
of  the  Oaited  States,  snch  Aigitive  may  b« 
lawfully  reclwmed  and  conveyed  to  the  per- 
son claiming  his  o-  her  labor  or  service  aa 
aforesaid." 

The  Senate  adopted  this  proposi- 
tion by  34  Yeas  to  10  Nays,  and 
passed  the  Missouri  bill,  thus  amend- 
ed, by  24  Yeas  to  20  Nays— the  mi- 
nority embracing  both  advocates  and 
opponents  of  Eestriction.  The  House 
at  first  rejected  Mr.  Thomas's  unenu- 
ment  by  the  overwhehmng  vote  of 
158  Yeas  to  18  Nays.  The  Senate 
refused  to  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments, and  the  House  decisively  in- 
sisted on  its  disagreement  to  them ; 
whereupon  the  Senate  asked  a  con- 
ference, and  the  House  granted  it 
without  a  diviaion.  The  Committee 
of  Conference  was  framed  so  as  to 
give  the  anti-Restrictioni&ts  a  decid- 
ed preponderance  ;  and  John  Holmes, 
of  Massachusetts,  reported"  from  said 
Committee,  that  the  Senate  should 
give  up  its  combination  of  Missouri 
with  Maine ;  that  the  House  should 
abandon  its  attempt  to  restrict  Slave- 
ry in  Missouri ,  and  that  both  Houses 
should  concur  in  passing  the  bill  to 
admit  Missouri  as  a  State,  with  Mr. 
Thomas's  restriction  or  proviso,  exclud- 
ing Slavery  from  all  Territory  North 
and  "West  of  the  new  State.  Four- 
teen members,  in  all,  from  tlie  Free 
States"  voted  to  adopt  this  Com- 
promise, with  76  from  the  Slave 
States,  making  90  in  all ;  while  87 
members  from  the  Free  States,  and 
none  from  the  Slave   States,  voted 
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against  the  Compromiae.  So  the  bill 
passed  both  Honses,  as  did  that  for 
the  admission  of  Maine  on  the  eame 
day. 

This  virtually  ended  the  Mieaouri 
Btmggle ;"  though,  at  the  nejtt  Ses- 
sion, when  Missouri  presented  herself 
for  admission  as  a  State,  with  a  Con- 
stitution denying  to  her  Legislature 
any  power  to  emancipate  slaves  or  to 
prevent  their  immigration,  and  re- 
qniriug  said  Legislature  to  pass  laws 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free 
n^;roes  or  mulattoes  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances,  the  North- 
ern members  for  the  moment  revolt- 
ed. They  keenly  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  "  liber^"  and  "  equality" 
trhich  had  been  so  stoutly  demanded 
and  eulogized  by  the  opponents  of 
Slavery  Restriction ;  and  they  further 
objected  that  this  arbitrary  and  irre- 
vocable prohibition  of  free  colored 
immigration  was  in  palpable  viola- 
tion of  that  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  guarantees  to  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  rights  of 


MtssACHDSBTTS. — Mark  Langrdnn  Hill,  John 
Holmes,  Jonallmn  Mftson,  Hearv  Shaw — 4. 

Rhode  Island. — Samuel  Eddy — 1. 

CONKKiiccT.— Samuol  A.  Foot,  James  Ste- 
phens — 3. 

NbwToek. — Henry  Uetga,  Henry  R.  StorrsS, 

Kkw  Jersey. — Josepb  Bloom  field,  Cliarles 
Kinaey,  Bernard  Smiili — 3. 

PENKSTLVANli. — Henry  Baldwin,  David  Fid- 

"Some  ideaof  tbe  xtate  of  feeling  in  Miswuri, 
as  well  aB  of  that  in  some  of  the  original  Status, 
at  this  period  of  the  Missouri  struggle,  may  bo 
gatbered  ftom  tho  following  eitraet : 

"  luptttTDENCB — oa  wOBEE. — The  St  Louis  En- 
qairffr,  intimating  that  Ihe  RestrictionUts  intend 
Ut  renew  tlicir  designs  at  tho  next  session  of 
Congress,  says — UisaouH  will  then  appear  'as 
asn'ernirn  Stali^  according  to  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  as  a  Territorial  orphan ;'  Uiat 
her  people  will,  in  thai  ease,  'give  fresh  proof 
to  tlie  world  tliat  the;  know  their  rights,  and 
are  able  to  defend  them.'     Wbat  sigolBes  Bucfa 


citizens  in  every  State.  Her  admis- 
sion was  at  first  voted  down  in  the 
House  by  93  Nays  to  79  Yeas;  but, 
finally,  a  fresh  Compromise,  concocts 
ed  by  a  select  Joint  Committee, 
whereof  Mr.  Clay"  was  chairman, 
was  adopted.  By  this  Compromise, 
Missouri  was  required  to  pledge  her- 
self that  no  act  should  be  passed  by 
her  Legislature,  "  by  which  any  of  the 
citizens  of  either  of  the  States  should 
be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
With  this  added  as  a  proviso,  the 
joint  resolve  admitting  Missouri  final- 
ly passed  the  House  by  86  Yeas  to 
83  Nays ;  and  the  Senate  concurred" 
by  26  Yeas  to  15  Nays.  Missouri, 
through  her  legislature,  complied 
with  the  condition,  and  thereby  be- 
came an  admitted  State.  And  thus 
closed  the  memorable  Missouri  con- 
troversy, which  had  for  two  years  dis- 
turbed the  harmony,  and  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Union." 


language  eathia?  All  things  considered,  n'o 
wish  that  tho  Missouri  question  may  be  suflerdl 
to  rest  where  it  is.  db  iho  lesser  evil,  but,if  Ccn- 
greas  pleases  to  take  it  up  again,  and  refuses  to 
admit  the  Territory  nndtr  iljo  Constitouon  wliith 
its  Convention  has  formed,  and  is  without  power 
to  enforce  its  determination,  it  la  high  time,  in- 
deed, that  a  new  organisation  of  affairs  ahonld 
take  place.  "—A'l&s'  Register,  August  28,  1820, 
ToL  iviiL,  p.  4B1, 

"  Colonel  William  H.  Ruaaell,  of  Uissouri,  a 
distant  relative  and  life-long  friend  of  Mr  Clay, 
in  ft  letter  (1863)  to  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  M 
C,  from  liis  State,  soya  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  Dele- 
gate A^im  Missouri  at  the  time  of  ber  admission, 
told  bim  tiiat  Hr.  Clay,  at  the  cloao  of  tlio  strug- 
gle, said  lo  him :  "  Now,  go  home,  aud  proparo 
your  State  for  gradual  Kmancipalion." 

"February  21,  1821. 

'"Even  John  Adams's  (kith  in  tho  Union  wa« 
somewhat  sLakou  in  this  sloray  passage  of  iia 
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STATE    RIGHTS— NULLIFICATION. 


So  long  as  the  people  of  any  State 
withheld  their  Bssent  Iroiu  the  Fed- 
eral CoDBtitotion,  it  was  represented 
and  reprobated  by  its  adrersariea  as 
a  scheme  of  absolate  and  nndis- 
gnised  consolidation.  They  pointed 
to  ita  sweeping  proviBiona,  whereby 
all  power  with  regard  to  war,  to 
treaties,  and  to  diplomatic  or  commer- 
cial intercom«e  with  foreign  nations, 
to  the  cmrency,  to  natnr^ization,  to 
the  support  of  armies,  etc,  etc.,  was 
expressly  withdrawn  from  the  States 
and  concentrated  in  the  Federal 
Government,'  as  proof  irresistible  of 
the  correctness  of  their  position.  The 
express  inhibition  of  any  alliance, 
compact,  or  treaty  between  two  or 
more  of  the  States,  was  even  more 
conclnaiTe  on  this  head.   They  point- 


ed to  the  fact,  that  the  very  prSaio- 
ble  to  this  instnunent  proclaimed  it 
the  wDrt  of  "  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  and  not  a  mere  alliance 
or  pact  between  the  States  them- 
selves in  their  capacity  of  separate 
and  sovereign  political  communities. 
Patrick  Henry  urged  this  latter  ob- 
jection with  much  force  in  the  Vir- 
ginia ratif)ring  Convention.*  These 
cavilers  were  answered,  frankly  and 
firmly  -."It  is  the  work  of '  the  people 
of  the  United  States,'  as  difitinguished 
from  the  States  in  their  primary  and 
sovereign  capacity ;  and  why  ^ould 
not  the  fact  be  truly  stated  ¥'  Gen- 
eral Washington  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  in  his  plain,  earnest,  practical 
way,  that  the  end  sought  by  the  new 
framework  was  the  "  consolidation  of 


history-  In  >  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferaon,  De- 
csmber  18,  1819,  ho  (aid: 

"TfaB  UJseouri  question,  I  hope,  will  Gillov 
the  other  wavea  under  the  ship,  sad  do  no 
hnm.  I  know  it  is  high  treaeon  to  exproM  a 
doubt  oT  the  perpetual  daradon  or  our  voat 
Anericaa  empire,  and  our  free  Institutiona ;  and 
1  my  as  devoutly  as  father  Paul,  ato  pcrjxiua : 
nd  I  am  eometimea  Cassandra  enou^  to  dream 
ttat  another  Hamilton,  aaotber  Burr,  may  rend 
this  mighty  &bnc  in  twun,  or  perhaps  into  a 
IsMh,  and  a  fen'  more  choice  spirits  of  tlie  same 
■Imp  mig:ht  produce  as  many  natJona  in  North 
America  as  there  are  in  Europe." — Adam^t 
Wo^  ToL  X.,  p.  386.' 

'"1.  No  Slate  shall  enter  into  my  tnaty,  or 
oonlbderatioa ;  grant  letters  of  marque  or  repri- 
nt;  coin  money;  emit  billa  of  credit ;  malieany 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
cneot  of  debts;  pass  any  biU  of  attainder,  ex- 
p^facto  law,  or  Uw  impairing  the  obligation 
of  ooDtracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  oobllity. . 

"  2.  No  State  ahall,  without  tlie  consent  of 
the  OongroBs,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  im- 
porU  KK  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
Bacewary  for  executing  its  iospection  laws ;  and 
tlw  net  pit>duce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by 
■oy  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for 
tba  oae  of  Uie  treasory  of  the  United  Btstes ; 
aid  all  >D(dk  laws  abaU  be  subject  to  the  ravia- 


ion  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  State  shall, 
vitbout  the  conaeat  of  Oonzress,  lay  any  du^ 
on  tODoage,  Iteep  troops  or  i£ipa  <tf  irar  in  time 
of  peaoe,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  o(»npaot 
with  another  State  ix  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
immlneDt  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay."— 
The  GnufOutton,  Art  L,  sec  10. 

'  In  the  Tirginlft  Conrention  (Wednesday, 
June  4,  178S,  and  the  day  following)  lb.  Henry 
spoke  as  follows ; 

"That  this  is  a  consolidated  goreiTuneiit  Is 
demonstrably  deer ;  and  the  danger  tS  audi  a 
goTemment  is,  to  my  mind,  Te:7  striking,  I 
have  the  highest  veneration  for  thoee  gentle- 
men [who  formed  the  Constitution] ;  but,  Sir, 
gire  me  leave  to  demand,  What  right  bad  they 
to  say,  Wt,  Oie  people  f  My  polit^ad  curiosity, 
exoluaive  of  my  anxious  solicibide  for  the  pubiio 
weliireLleads  me  to  ask,  Who  authorized  ttiem 
to  say,  We,  the  people,  instead  of  We,  the  Stataf 
States  are  the  characteristics  and  the  soul  of  a 
oonfederation.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one  great,  consolida- 
ted, national  govenucent,  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  *  *  *  I  need  not  take  much  pains 
to  show  that  the  priociples'  of  this  system  are 
extremely  pernicious.  Impolitic  and  dangeroD&'' 
—EaioCt  DAaies,  vd.  iiL,  pp.  21,  U. 
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onr  Union,'"  which  he  never  ceased 
to  regard  as  of  die  highest  impor- 
tance and  the  greatest  beneficence. 
History  teaches  scarcely  anything 
more  clearly  Uian  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  render  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  States  substantially  and  per- 
petually one  people,  living  tinder  a 
common  Government,  and  known  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  common 
national  designation/  The  advan- 
tages secored  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States  by  the  "  more  perfect  Union" 
attained  throogh  the  Constitution, 
were  BO  striking  and  manifest  that, 
after  they  had  been  for  a  few  years 
experienced  and  enjoyed,  they  si- 
lenced all  direct  and  straightforward 
opposition.  Those  who  had  origin- 
ally opposed  and  denounced  the  Oon- 
stitutioQ  became — at  least  in  profes- 
sion— its  most  ardent  admirers  and 
vigilant  guardians.  They  volunteered 
their  services  as  itschampions  and  pro- 
tectors against  those  who  had  framed 
it  and  with  difficulty  achieved  its  rat- 
ification. These  were  plainly  and 
persistently  accused  of  seeking  its 
subversion  through  the  continual  en- 
largement of  Federal  power  by  lati- 
tadinous  and  unwarranted  construc- 


tion,* They  vehemently  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  return  to  the  chronic 
feebleness  and  anarchy  of  the  sup- 
planted Confederation,  and  consecra- 
ted their  enei^es  to  battling  against 
the  measureless  i^  of  an  unbalanced 
and  centralized  despotism.  They 
generally  rejected  tfie  appellation 
of  Anti-Federalists,  and  chose  to  be 
distinctively  known  as  Rep^Ucams. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent as  embassador  to  France  through- 
out the  five  or  six  preceding  years, 
and  who  had  therefore  taken  no  con- 
spicuous or  decided  part  either  for  or 
against  the  Constitution  in  its  incipi- 
ency,  became  the  leader,  and  was  for 
many  years  thereafter  the  oracle,  of 
their  party. 

The  Federalists,  strong  in  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  in  the  popular- 
ity and  influence  of  their  great  chief, 
Washington,  were  early  misled  into 
some  capital  blunders.  Among  these 
was  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, famous  as  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws.  The  aliens,  whom  the 
political  tempests  then  convulsing 
Europe  had  drifted  in  large  numbers 
to  our  shores,  were  in  good  part  tur- 
bulent, restless  adventurers,  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  who  sought  to  embroil 


'  Id  the  addresB  of  the  Federal  CoDventioD  Co 
tbe  ijeople,  aipied  by  WadunBton  aa  itg  Presi- 
dent,'September  17,  17SI. 

*  "CitirenB  by  birth  or  ctodoe  of  »  oommon 
ooontry,  that  country  baa  a  right  to  oanc«ntntte 
your  BlfectioDB.  The  name  orAinHiOAH,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  jour  National  capaoit?,  must 
alwaye  exalt  the  Just  pride  of  Patriotiam,  mot« 
than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  diecrim- 
inatioDB." —  WaM^agtort'f  /bmoefl  Addrew. 

'  In  tho  Federal  Oonventicn  of  ITSI  (Debate 
of  Monday,  June  18th) : 

Ur.  HAitn^'Toli,  of  New  York,  laid:  "The 
General  power,  whatarer  be  its  form,  if  It  yr^ 
Hrrea  fteeIC  mnit  iwallow  up  the  State  Goreni- 
menta.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
them.  It  is  against  sU  tbe  prinoiples  of  good 
gMTsniinent  to  vest  the  reqoialte  powers  in  such 


a  body  aa  Congress.  Two  eorereignCies  cannot 
exist  within  the  a»io«  limits." 

Mr.  WnaoN,  of  Pennsylvania  (June  2ntli), 
"was  tenadouH  of  tbe  idea  of  preeerving  the 
State  OoTernments."  But  in  the  next  day's 
debate:  "Taking  the  matter  in  the  more 
general  view,  be  saw  no  danger  to  the  Slates 
from  the  Grsneral  OovemmenU  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  conodved  that,  in  spite  of  every  precan* 
tloD,  the  General  Government  would  be  in  per> 
petaal  danger  of  encroachmente  ttoni  the  State 
Governmento."    And 

Ur.  HADiBO)r,  of  Virginia,  "wasof  the  opinion, 
in  the  first  pkce,  that  there  was  less  danger 
of  encroacbtnent  from  the  Ooneral  Govemment 
than  fVoni  the  State  OoTemments ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  mischiefb  th>m  the  en- 
croacluneiitB  would  be  less  (at^  if  made  by  tbe 
former,  than  if  made  by  tbe  latter." — Maiimin'a 
Pi^era,  voL  il,  pp.  884,  903,  &21. 
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OS  in  the  contest  then  deyaetating 
the  Old  World.  "Washington,  and 
the  Federal  manatee  who  surround- 
ed him,  were  inflexibly  averse  to  this, 
and  ba£Sed  all  attempts  to  involve  us 
in  ft  foreign  war.  This  very  natnral- 
ly  offended  the  European  refugees 
among  us,  who  looked  anxiously  to 
this  country  for  interference  to  rees- 
tablish them  in  power  and  prosperity 
in  their  own.  Hence,  they  generally 
took  the  lead  in  reprobating  and  stig- 
matizing the  n^otiation  and  ap- 
proval of  Jay's  treaty'  with  Great 
Britain,  whereby  our  past  differences 
and  misunderstandings  with  that 
power  were  adjusted.  They  were  in 
good  part  politicians  and  agitators 
by-  trade,  instinctively  hostile  to  a 
government  so  cold-blooded  and  un- 
impnlsive  as  ours,  and  ardently  de- 
nied a  change.  Bearding  them  as 
dangerous  and  implacable  enemies  to 
the  established  poli<^  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  to  those  who  upheld  it, 
tiie  Alien  law  assumed  to  empower 
the  President  to  send  out  of  the 
country  any  foreigner  whose  iiirther 
stay  among  ne  should  be  deemed  hy 
him  incompatible  with  the  public 
safety  or  tranqoillity.  The  Sedition 
law  jmivided  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  the  authors  of  false, 
malicious,  and  wicked  libels  on  the 
Pre^denl^  and  others  high  in  autiioi> 
i^.  The  facte  that  no  one  ever  waa 
sent  away  under  the  Alien  act,  and 
that  the  Sedition  law  was  hardly 
more  than  the  common  law  of  libel 
applied  specially  to  those  who  should 
venture  to  speak  evil  of  dignities, 
proved  rather  the  folly  of  sach  legis- 
lation than  ite  necessity  or  its  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  Party 
spirit  and  par^  feeling  ran  high.    It 


was  far  easier  to  libel  a  hated  oppo- 
nent than  to  refute  his  arguments. 
The  best  newspapers  of  that  day 
would  hardly  maintain  a  comparison, 
either  for  ability  or  decorum,  with 
the  third  class  of  our  time ;  and 
petBonalities  largely  supplied  the 
place  of  learning  and  l<^ic.  Hence, 
many  prosecutions  under  the  Sedition 
law;  some  of  them,  doubtless,  richly 
deserved  ;  but  all  tending  to  excite 
hostility  to  the  act  and  ite  authors. 
No  other  contributed  half  so  palpa- 
bly to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  ascendency. 

When  John  Adams  became  Presi- 
dent, in  1797,  the  South  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Madison  had  dissolved  his  earlier 
association  with  the  great  body  of  the 
iramers  of  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
come the  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Kentucky — a  Virginia  colony  and 
offset — was  ardently  and  almost 
unanimously  devoted  to  the  ideas 
and  the  fortunes  of  Jefferson ;  and  he 
was  privately  solicited  to  draft  the 
manifesto,  through  which  the  now 
State  beyond  the  Alleghaniee  pro- 
claimed, in  1798,  her  intense  hostility 
to  Federal  rule.  The  famous  *'  Reso- 
lutions of  '98"  were  thus  originated ; 
Mr,  Jefferson's  authorship,  though 
suspected,  was  never  established 
until  he  avowed  it  in  a  letter  more 
than  twenty  years  afterward.  Th^e 
resolutions  are  too  long  to  be  here 
quoted  in  full,  but  the  first  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

^^Retohei,  That  tbe  several  States  com-  . 
poNDK  the  United  States  of  America  ere  not 
onitea  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  eubmie- 
eion  to  their  Oenerai  GovemmeDt :  but  that, 
\yj  a  compact  nnder  the  stjle  and  title  of  a 
OonstitDtJon  for  the  United  States,  and  of 
ameadmenta  thereto,  the^r  constituted  a 
General  Government  for  apeoial  pnrpoae^- 


*  Signed  Norember  13,  IIH;  retifledb^Wuhington,  Augiut  14,  lT9t. 
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delegated  to  that  GoTernment  certain  defi- 
nite powers,  resenriDK,  each  State  to  itMtf^ 
the  residoarj  mass  of  right  to  their  own 
self-govern  meat ;  and  that  whensoever  the 
General  Government  assumes  nndelegat^d 
powers,  its  acta  are  nnanthoritative,  void, 
and  of  no  force ;  that  to  this  compact  each 
State  acceded  aa  a  State,  and  as  on  integral 
party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itseiC  tlie 
other  partj ;  that  the  Oovernment  created 
by  tbis  compact  was  not  made  the  exclnsive 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  t«  itself;  since  that  wonid  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitn- 
tion,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  a* 
In  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  partj  has  an 
eqnal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of 
infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress," 

The  reeolves  proceed,  at  great 
leDgth,  to  condemn  not  only  the  Alien 
and  Seditioa  laws,  as  utterly  nncon- 
Btitutional  and  void,  bat  even  the 
act,  recently  paeaed,  to  pnnish  frauds 
committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  OB  well  as  other  acta  and  parts 
of  acts;  and  conclude  widi  frcall  on 
the  other  States  to  nnite  with  Ken- 
tucky in  condemning  and  opposing 
all  such  uBurpations  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  by  express- 
ing her  undoubting  confidence 

"That  they  will  concur  with  this  com- 
monwealth in  oonsidJring  the  said  acts  as  so 
palpablj  against  the  Oonstitation  as  to 
amoont  to  an  undisguised  declaration  that 
that  compact  is  not  meant  to  he  tiie  measure 
of  the  powers  of  the  Geoerol  Government, 
but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise,  over 
these  States,  of  all  powers  whatsoever :  that 
they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  consolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Govemmeut,  with  the 
power  BssDmed  to  hind  the  States  (not 
merely  as  to  the  cases  mode  federal  {auut 
Jixderit),  but)  in  all  oases  whatsoever,  by 
laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by 
otheraagainst  their  consent;  tliat  thiswonld 
be  to  surrender  the  form  of  government  we 
have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its 
powers  tVom  its  own  will,  and  not  from  oar 
authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  rotnming 
to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not  made  fede- 
ral, wilt  concnr  in  declaring  these  acts  void 
and  of  DO  force,  and  will  each  take  measures 
of  its  own  in  providing  that  neither  these 

^Eightti  Keutucky  Easolve. 


acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Oovern- 
ment, not  plainly  and  intentionally  author- 
ized by  the  Oonstitution,  shall  be.eiercised 
within  their  respective  territories. 

"9th.  Resolved,  That  the  said  Committee 
ho  authorized  te  commnnicate,  by  writing  or 
personal  conferences,  at  any  times  or  places 
whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  more  co- 
States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  thern, 
and  tliat  they  lay  their  proceedings  before 
the  next  session  of  Assembly." 

The  Virginia  resolves  on  the  same 
snl^'ect,  paased  by  her  L^islature  in 
1799,  were  dr^led  by  Mr.  Madison — 
doubtleas  afW  consultation  with  bis 
chief^  Mr,  Jefferson — and  did  not 
differ  materially  in  spirit  or  expres- 
sion from  those  of  Kentucky, 

Mr.  Jefferson  became  President  on 
the  4tli  of  March,  1801.  Up  to  this 
hour,  he  had  been  an  extreme  and 
relentlesB  stickler  for  the  most  rigid 
and  literal  construction  of  the  Federal 
pact,  and  for  denying  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  authority  for  which  express 
warrant  could  not  be  found  in  the 
provisioDB  of  that  instrument.  Said 
he' :  "  In  questions  of  power,  then, 
let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mis- 
chief by  the  diaius  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Bjb  fidelity  to  bis  declared  princi- 
ple was  soon  subjected  to  a  searcbing 
ordeal.  Louisiana  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Bonaparte,  who,  it  was  not  improb- 
able, might  be  induced  to  sell  it.  It 
was  for  us  a  desirable  acquisition ; 
but  where  was  the  authority  for  buy- 
ing iti  In  the  Constitution,  there 
clearly  was  none,  unless  under  tliat 
very  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  which,  as  he  had  expressly 
declared,  was  meant  by  the  ibstru- 
ment  "  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the 
execution  of  limited  powers."  *    He 

■  Seventh  Eentnclty  Beaolv*. 
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was  qoite  too  large  and  frank  a  man 
to  pretend  that  his  action  in  this  case 
wa»  justified  by  the  Constitution,  as 
he  andeTBtood  and  had  always  inter- 
preted it    He  eaid :  * 

"Tbistrestfinnst  of  course  be  laid  before 
both  Honaes,  becaose  both  have  important 
fiinctkins  to  exercise  resDecting  it.  They,  I 
presnmft,  will  see  their  auty  to  their  couDtJ"; 
ID  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  which  would  otherwise  be  probably 
never  again  in  their  power.  But  I  suppose 
tfaer  mast  then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an 
additional  article  to  the  Constitntion,  ap- 
proving and  confirming  an  act  which  the 
natjon  had  not  previously  anthorized.  The 
GoQstitntioD  has  made  no  provision  for  onr 
holding  fiireign  territory,  still  less  for  Incor- 
poratlDg  foreign  nations  into  our  Dnion. 
The  ExecDtive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occur- 
rence which  so  much  advanceB  the  good  of 
their  coantry,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature,  in  casting 
behind  them  metaphysical  subtletjee,  and 
risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants, 
must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  them- 
selres  on  their  ooontrj  for  doing  for  them 
nnanthorized  what  we  know  Uiey  would 
have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a 
situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  ease  of  a  guardi- 
an, investing  the  money  of  hie  ward  in  pur- 
chasing an  important  adjacent  territory ; 
and  saying  to  him,  when  of  age.  'I  did  this 
for  yonr  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind 
JOB :  yoQ  may  disavow  me,  and  I  mnst  get 
out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  mv 
duty  to  risk  myself  for  yon.'  Rat  we  shall 
not  be  disavowed  by  tiie  nation,  and  their 
act  of  indemnity  will  conlirm,  and  not 
weaken,  the  Constitution,  by  more  strongly 
marking  out  ita  lines." 

In  a  letter  to  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,'" 
he  examines  and  thoroughly  refutes 
the  assumption,  suggested  by  Mr.  K., 
that  the  power  to  purchase  Louisiana 
"  might  possibly  be  distilled  from  the 
authority  given  to  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union,"  He 
says:  "But  when  I  consider  that  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
cisely fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
that  the  Coiatitution  expressly  de- 
clares itself  to  be  made  for  the  Uni- 

'LettOT  to  Senator  Breckinrii^,  August  IS, 
1803:  ">  September  1, 1803. 


ted  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  the 
intention  was  not  to  permit  Oongress 
to  admit  into  the  Union  new  States, 
which  shotdd  be  formed  outside  of 
the  territory  for  which,  and  under 
whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant 
that  tiiey  might  receive  England,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  etc.,  into  it,  which 
would  be  the  case  on  yonr  constmo- 
jion."  Aiter  disposing  in  like  man- 
ner of  "  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  grant  of  the  treaty-making 
power  as  bonndless,"  and  completing 
his  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
power  whatever  in  the  Constitntion, 
as  he  constmed  it,  to  make  this  par- 
chase,  he,  with  more  good  sense  than 
consistency,  concludes:  "I  coufeea, 
then,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  to  set  an  example  against 
broad  constmction,  by  appealing  for 
new  power  to  the  people.  If,  how- 
ever, our  friends  shall  think  di£fei^ 
ently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with 
satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  good 
sense  of  our  conntry  will  correct  the 
evil  of  constmction  when  it  shall 
produce  ill  efiects." 

When,  in  1811,  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  was  moulded  into  the  State 
of  Loiiisiana;  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  a 
young  and  very  ardent  Federalist  who 
then  represented  the  city  of  Boston 
in  the  House,  indulged  in  what  re- 
sembled very  closely  a  menace  of 
contingent  secession  j  and  similar  ful- 
minations  were  uttered  by  sundiy 
New  England  Federalists  under  the 
pressure  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  Embaigo 
andof  theWaroflSlS.  The  famous 
but  unsavory  Hartford  Convention," 
held  near  the  close  of  that  war,  and 
J 

"  For  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  ae^ 
Ma*'i  Sisitler,  Janoai?  14, 1815. 
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by  whidi  the  min  of  the  Federal 
par^  was  completed,  evinced  its  dis- 
content -with 'matters  in  general,  but 
eepeciallj  'with  Democracy  and  the 
War,  by  a  reeort  to  rhetoric  which 
was  denounced  as  tending  to  dia- 
union,  but  which  does  not  Beem  to 
warrant  the  imputation.  And  when- 
ever the  right  of  seceaaion  or  of  nulli- 
fication has  been  aeserted,  whether 
directly  or  hj  dear  implication,  i^ji 
any  part  of  the  country,  or  by  any 
party  out  of  power,  such  assertion 
haa  called  forth  expreBsions  of  em- 
phatic reboke  and  dieeent  irom  other 
Bections"  and  antagonistic  parties. 
Mr.  Webster,"  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina  on  this 
Babjeot,  forcibly  said : 

"  1  noderstood  the  genDernan  to  maiDtaia, 
that,  without  revolution,  without  civil  com- 
iDotioD,  without  rebeUioQ,  a  remed/  for  sup- 
posed abase  and  transgression  uf  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government  lies  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  State  Qqv- 
ernments," 

Mr,  Ha^ne  here  rose  and  said:  "He  did 
not  oont«nd  for  the  mere  right  of  rorolntion, 
tant  for  the  riglit  of  coDstitntional  redatance. 
What  he  maintained  was  that,  in  case  of  a 
pkun,  palpable  vioIatJou  of  the  Constitution 
b;  the  General  GoTemment,  a  State  ma;  in- 
terpose; and  that  this  interposition  is  con- 
Btitntional." 

Mr.  WebBtot  resumed : — "So,  Sir,  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman,  and  am  happj  to  find 
that  I  did  not  miannderstand  him.  What  he 
contends  for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  in- 
ternipt  the  administration  of  the  Oonstjtu- 
tion  Itself^  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  bj  the 
direct  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the 
States,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity. 
The  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  reform 
their  government,  I  do  not  den; ;  and  the; 
have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  nn- 


oonstitntional  laws,  without  overturning  the 
government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine 
that  naconstitntional  laws  bind  the  people. 
The  great  question  is,  'Whose  orerogative  is 
it  to  decide  on  the  coostitntionality  or  uncon- 
Btatutionalitj  of  the  lawsf  On  that,  the 
main  deblil«  hinges.  The  proposition  that, 
in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution b;  Congress,  the  States  hove  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  interfere  and  annul  the  law 
of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man. 1  do  not  admit  lU  If  the  gentleman 
had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the 
right  of  rerotntioD  for  Justifiable  cause,  he 
would  have  said  ont;  what  all  agree  to.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  that  tliere  can  be  a  mid- 
dle oonrse  between  submission  to  the  laws, 
when  regularl;  prononnced  constitational, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance,  which 
is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other  I 
sa;,  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul  a  law  of 
Congress  cannot  be  maintained,  but  on  the 
gronnd  of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
resist  oppression ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
ground  of  revolutJon.  I  admit  tliat  there  is 
an  oltimate  violent  remed;,  above  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  ma;  be  resorted  ta  when  a  rev- 
olution ia  to  be  Justified.  Bnt  I  dc  nat  admit 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  it,  there  is  an;  mode  in  which. 
a  State  Government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress 
of  the  general  movement,  b;  force  of  her 
own  laws,  under  an;  circnmstances  what- 
ever. *  *  •  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a 
controvers;  appear  very  clear,  and  ver;  pal- 
pable, to  those  who  respectively  espouse 
them;  and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer 
as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Caro- 
lina sees  nnconstitutionality  in  the  tariff; 
she  sees  oppression  tiiere  also ,  and  she  sees 
danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not  less 
sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tariff,  and  sees  no 
sQch  thing  in  it;  she  sees  it  all  constitutional, 
all  useful,  all  safe.  The  faith  of  South  Car- 
olina is  strengthened  b;  opposition,  and  she 
now  not  onl;  sees,  but  raohet,  that  the  tariff 
is  palpably  unconstiCntioual,  oppressive,  and 
dangerous;  but  Penns;tvania,  not  to  be  be- 
hind ber  neighbors,  and  equall;  willing  to 
strengthen  her  own  f^th  by  a  conHdent  as- 
severation, renolve*  also,  and  gives  to  ever; 


<*  The  following  extract  is  a  ttii  specimen  of 
the  prevailiiig  sentiment,  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sembling  of  the  "  Hartford  Convention,"  of  the 
South — indoding  South  Carolina — oo  the  sub- 
Jactof  SeceBu<Hi: 

"No  man,  no  aasocdation  of  men,  no  Sateor 
kI  of  SItUeA,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  itself  irom 
this  Union,  of  its  own  acooant.  Ilie  same  power 
that  knit  ns  together  can  nnkniL    Ibe  same 


formaUty  which  formed  the  linicB  of  the  Union 
is  necessary  lo  dissolve  it.  The  m^ority  of  the 
States  which  formed  the  Union  must  consent  to 
the  withdrawal  of  an;  branch  of  iC  Until  Ifiat 
content  hat  been  oblaiiud,  any  aitempi  to  disaolin  Iha 
Union,  or  dittract  tite  tjieaej/  of  ils  laaa,  it  crea- 
BOH — Irtaton  lo  tUl  mlenla  and  purpoiet." — Rich- 
numd  Enqnirer,  November  1,  \ti\i. 

■*  Debate  on  Foot's  lesolntioua,  laaaarj  26, 
183a 
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wtnn  riflmative  of  Sonth  OarolinA  a  plain, 
downright,  Peons^rlTaniA  negative.  Sonth 
OmoUm,  to  ahow  the  strength  and  unity  of 
her  opinioa,  brings  her  assembly  to  a  nna- 
nimity,  within  seven  voices ;  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  b«  ontdone  in  this  respect  any  more 
than  in  othors,  redncee  her  dissentient  frao- 
tioD  to  a  single  vote.  Now,  Sir,  agsin  I  ask 
tlie  gentleman,  What  is  to  be  donet  Are 
these  Stittas  both  right  t  If  not,  which  is  in 
the  wrong!  or,  rst^r,  which  has  the  best 
right  to  decide!  And  if  be,  and  if  T,  are  not 
to  know  what  the  Constitntion  means,  and 
what  it  is,  tjll  those  two  State  Legislatares, 
and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in  its 
construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to  when 
we  have  sworn  to  maintain  iti  I  was  forci- 
bly strack,  Bir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the 
gentleman  went  oa  in  his  speech.  He 
iniotod  Mr.  Hadison's  resolntioDs"  to  prove 
that  a  State  may  interfere,  in  a  catie  of 
deliberate,  palpable,  anil  dangeroas  exercise 
of  a  power  not  granted.  The  honorable 
member  sapposes  the  tortfF  law  to  he  snch 
■u  exercise  of  power ;  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, a  case  has  ariBen  in  which  the  Stat«  may, 
if  it  see  Gt,  interfere  by  its  owb  taw.  Now 
it  so  happens,  nevertheless,  that  Hr.  Madi- 
son deems  this  same  tariff  law  qnite  consti- 
tntion^l  Iiutead  of  a  clear  and  palpable 
violation,  it  is,  in  hia  judgment,  no  violation 
at  all.  So  thrt,  while  they  use  his  anthority 
for  a  hypothetical  case,  liiey  reject  it  in  the 
very  case  before  them.  All  this.  Sir,  shows 
the  inherent  fiitility — I  had  almost  used  a 
stronger  word — of  conceding  this  power  of 
interference  to  the  States,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing 
qnalifications  of  which  the  States  themselves 
are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true: 
either  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the 
discretion  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
States;  or  else  we  have  no  constitation  of 
OeDtfol  Government,  and  are  thmst  back 
again  to  the  days  of  the  Confederation." 

In  his  brief  speech,  which  closed 
that  debate,  and  finished  the  doctrine 
of  Nnlhfioatioa,  Mr.  Webster  said ; 

"  Sir,  if  I  were  to  ooncede  to  the  gentle- 
man his  principd  proposition,  namely,  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
Btates,  the  qneetion  wonid  still  be,  What 
provision  is  made  in  this  compact  to  settle 
points  of  disputed  construction,  or  contested 
power,  tliat  shall  oome  into  controversy? 
And  this  qneetion  would  still  be  nuswered, 
■nd  oonolusively  wiewered,  by  the  Ccmstitn- 
tion  itself.  While  the  gentleman  is  contend- 
ing agunst  eonstmotioti,  he  himself  ia  set- 
ting np  the  most  dangerous  and  loose  eon- 


stmation.  The  Constitation  declares  that, 
the  law*  of  Congrttt  patmd  m  pwrtuanee  c^f 
the  Ootutilution  thaU  ba  the  eu^Ttrme  lavi  of 
the  lamA.  No  oonstraotion  u  necessary 
here.  It  declares  also,  with  equal  plainness 
and  precision,  that  the  judicial  pmner  ofth» 
United  State*  thatl  extend  to  ttery  eaee  arit- 
iuf  wtder  the  laineof  Oim^em.  This  needs 
no  construction,  ^reis  a  law,  then,  which 
is  declared  to  be  supreme;  and  here  is  a 
pow»-  established,  which  is  to  interpret  tliat 
law.  Now,  Sir,  bow  has  the  gentleman  met 
this?  Suppose  the  Constitution  to  bo  a 
ootnpact,  yet  here  are  its  terms;  and  how 
.does  the  gentleman  get  rid  of  tihem?  H« 
cannot  argne  the  teal  off  the  "bond,  nor  the 
words  oat  of  the  instrument.  Here  they 
are ;  what  answer  does  he  give  to  them  I 
None  in  the  world,  Sir,  eicept,  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  he  to  place  the  States  in 
a  condition  of  inferiority;  and  that  it  results 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  being 
no  superior,  that  the  parties  must  be  their 
own  judges]  Thus  closely  and  cogently 
does  the  honorable  gentleman  reason  on  the 
wordn  of  the  Constitution  I  The  gentleman 
says,  if  there  be  snch  a  power  of  final  ded- 
sion  in  the  General  Government,  he  asks 
for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well,  Sir,  I 
show  him  the  grant.  I  tarn  him  to  the 
very  words.  I  show  him  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  are  made  supreme;  and  that  the 
judicial  power  eitends,  by  express  words,  to 
the  interpretation  of  these  laws.  Instead  of 
answering  this,  he  retreats  into  the  general 
reflection,  that  it  must  result  A^M»  the  no- 
ture  of  thing*,  that  the  States,  being  purties, 
mnst  Judge  for  themselves, 

"I  have  admitted,  thAt,lf  theOonstltutdon 
were  to  be  considered  as  the  creature  of  the 
State  governments,  it  might  bo  modified,  in- 
terpreted, or  construed  according  to  their 
Eleaeare.  Bnt,  even  in  that  case,  it  would 
e  necessary  that  they  should  ctgree.  One 
alone  could  not  interpret  it  conolusively ; 
one  atone  could  not  construe  it ;  one  alone 
could  not  modi^  it.  Yet  the  gentleman'! 
docbine  is,  that  Carolina  alone  may  con- 
stme  and  interpret  tiiat  compact,  which 
equally  binds  all,  and  (^ves  equal  rights  to 

"  So,  then,  Bir,  Bven  supposing  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  a  compact  between  the  States, 
the  gentleman's  doctrine,  nevertheless,  is 
not  malntdnable ;  because  first,  the  Genenl 
Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  compscL 
but  a  government  esUblished  by  tt,  and 
vested  by  It  with  the  powers  of  trying  wid 
deciding  doubthl  qnes^ons;  and,  secondly, 
becanse,  if  the  Constitution  be  r^arded  as  a 
oompaot,  not  one  State  only,  bnt  oil  the 
States,  are  parties  to  ^at  omnpaot,  and  cma 
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oan  have  do  right  to  fix  upon  It  her  own 
peooliu'  ooiutmoljtm." 


Ahdbew  Jaoeboh  and  Joair  C. 
Calsoun — two  of  tlie  most  remarka- 
ble men  ever  produced  in  this  or  any 
other  country — were  destined  to  lead 
the  rival  forcee  by  which  the  Nullifi- 
cation isBoe  waa  finally  bronght  to  a 
practical  conclusion.  Though  they 
became  and  died  fierce  antagonists, 
and  even  bitter  perBonal  enemies, 
their  respective  characters  and  careers 
exhibited  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Each  was  of  that  "Scotch-Irish" 
Presbyterian  stock  with  which  Crom- 
well repeopled  the  north  of  Ireland 
from  Scotland,  after  having  all  but 
exterminated  its  original  Celtic  and 
Catholic  inhabitants,  who  resisted 
and  defied  his  authority.  That 
Scotch-Irish  blood  to  this  day  evinces 
something  of  the  Cromwellian  ener- 
gy, courage,  and  sturdinesa.  Each 
was  of  Eevolutionary  Whig  antece- 
dents— Jackson,  though  but  thirteen 
years  of  ^e,  having  been  in  arms  for 
the  patriotic  cause  in  1780 ;  his  bro- 
ther Hugh  having  died  in  the  service 
the  preceding  year.  Andrew  (then 
but  fourteen),  with  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish  in  1781,  and  wounded  in  the  head 
and  arm  while  a  captive,  for  reflising 
to  clean  his  captor's  boots.  His  bro- 
ther was,  for  a  like  offense,  knocked 
down  and  disabled.  John  0.  Cal- 
houn was  only  bom  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  but  his 
father,  Patrick  Calhonn,  was  an 
ardent  and  active  Whig  throoghout 
the  struggle.  Each  was  early  left 
&therleea — ^Andrew  Jackson's  father 
having  died  before  his  illustrioas  son 


waa  bom ;  while  the  father  of  John 
C.  Calhonn  died  when  his  son  was 
still  in  his  early  teens.  Each  was  by 
birth  a  South  Carolinian ;  for,  though 
Gteneral  Jackson's  birth-place  is 
claimed  by  his  bit^^aphers  for  North 
Carolina,  he  expressly  asserted  South 
Carolina"  to  be  his  native  State,  in 
the  most  important  and  memorable 
document  to  which  his  name  is  ap- 
pended, and  which  flowed  not  merely 
from  his  pen,  but  from  his  heart. 
Each  was  of  the  original  Anti-Feder- 
al, strict-construction  school  in  our 
politics — Calhoun's  father  having  ve- 
hemently opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  while  Jack- 
son, entering  Congress  as  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Tennessee  (December  5, 
1796),  voted  in  a  minority  of  twelve, 
against  the  address  tendering  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency,  a  respectful  ex- 
pression of  the  profound  admirarion 
and  gratitude  wherewith  his  whole 
public  career  was  regarded  by  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  General 
Jackson  was  not  merely  an  extreme 
Republican  of  the  Jeffersonian  State- 
Rights  School ;  he  was  understood  to 
side  with  Colonel  Ilayne  at  the  time 
of  his  great  debate  on  Nullification 
with  Mr,  Webster.  Each  entered 
Congress  before  attaining  his  thirti- 
eth year,  having  already  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  public  affairs.  Each 
was  first  chosen  to  the  House,  but 
served  later  and  longer  in  the  Senate. 
Each  was  a  slaveholder  through  most 
of  his  career,  always  found  on  the 
side  of  Slavery  in  any  controversy 
affecting  its  chdma  or  interests  during 
his  public  life ;  and  neither  emanci- 
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p&ted  hifi  elaves  by  Ids  viU.  Each 
became,  for  the  first  time,  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1824,  when 
each  counted  with  confidence  on  the 
powerful  support  of  Penneylvania. 
When  that  State,  through  her  leading 
politicianfl,  decided  to  snpport  Jack- 
aon,  Calhoun  fell  oat  of  the  race,  but 
was  made  Vice-President  without 
serious  opposition ;  General  Jackson 
receiving  a  plurality  of  the  electoral 
Totes  for  President,  hut  failing  of 
enccees  in  the  House.  In  1838,  their 
names  were  placed  on  the  same 
ticket,  and  they  were  triomphantly 
elected  Preaident  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent respectively,  receiving  more 
than  two-thirda  of  the  electoral  votes, 
including  those  of  every  State  south 
of  the  Potomac  Xhis  is  the  only 
instance  wherein  the  President  and 
Vice-President  were  both  chosen  from 
those  distinctively  known  as  Slave 
States ;  though  New  York  was  nom- 
inally and  legally  a  Slave  State  when 
her  Aaron  Bnrr,  Geoi^e  Clinton,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  were  each  chosen 
Vice-President  with  the  last  three 
Virginian  Presidents  respectively. 
Alike  tall  in  stature,  spare  in  frame, 
erect  in  carriage,  austere  in  morals, 
imperious  in  temper,  of  dauntless 
courage,  and  inflexible  will,  Jackson 
and  Calhoun  were  each  fitted  by  nar 
tare  to  direct,  to  govern,  and  to 
mould  feebler  men  to  his  ends ;  but 
they  were  not  fitted  to  coalesce  and 
work  harmoniously  tt^ther.  They 
had  hardly  become  the  accepted 
chiefs  of  the  same  great,  predominant 
party,  before  they  quarreled;  and 
their  feud,  never  healed,  exerted  a 
ugnal  and  baneful  influence  on  the 
fiiture  of  their  country. 

The  ProtectiTe  Policy,  though  its 


earliest  conspicuous  champion  in  onr 
national  coxmcils  was  'Alexander 
Hamilton,  General  WaBlungton's 
Secretary  of  the  TreaBury,  came,  at 
a  later  day,  to  be  mainly  championed 
by  Republicans.  The  great  mer- 
chants were  leading  Federalists ;  the 
great  sea-ports  were  mainly  Federal 
strongholds ;  the  seaboard  was  in 
good  part  Federal:  it  yearned  for 
extensive  and  ever-expanding  com- 
merce, and  mistakenly,  but  naturally, 
regarded  the  fostering  of  Home 
Manufactures  as  hostile  to  the  con- 
summation it  desired.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Embaigo  had  borne  with  great 
severity  upon  the  mercantile  class, 
inciti:Ig  a  dislike  to  all  manner  of 
commercial  reetrictiona.  The  inte- 
rior, on  the  other  hand,  was  prepon- 
derantly Republican,  and  early  com- 
prehended the  advantage  of  a  more 
symmetrical  development,  a  wider 
^versification,  of  our  National  Indus- 
try, through  the  legislative  encou- 
ragement of  Home  Manufactures. 
The  Messages  of  all  the  Republican 
Presidents,  down  to  and  including 
General  Jackson,  recognize  and 
affirm  the  wisdom,  beneficence,  and 
constitntionality  of  Protective  legis- 
lation. The  preamble  to  the  first 
tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  explicitly 
affirms  the  propriety  of  levying  im- 
posts, among  other  enda,  "for  the 
protection  of  Domestic  Muinfao- 
tures."  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Annual 
Message  of  December  14,  1806,  after 
announcing  that  there  is  a  proapect 
of  an  early  surplus  of  Federal  reve- 
nue over  expenditure,  proceeds : 

"  The  qaestion,  therefore,  now  comes  for- 
ward—to what  other  objects  ahail  these 
anrplngea  b6  appropriated,  and  the  whole 
mrplos  of  iiopost,  lAer  the  eotire  discharge 
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of  the  poblio  debt,  wtd  daring  thow  intw- 
vals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call 
for  them  1  8}udl  we  lujmrem  IIU  impoit  and 
gitrt  that  advantage  to  /oreiffn  over  domtttifC 
manufacturett  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
generBl  and  Decessarj  use,  the  anppreeBion, 
fn  due  season,  will  doabtless  be  right;  bat 
the  gre&t  mass  of  the  articlea  on  wbioh  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  lumriea,  purchased  by 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
themselves  the  nse  of  them.  Their  patrioU 
iani  wonld  certainly  prefer  its  contmaaDce 
and  application  to  die  great  purposes  of  the 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and 
each  other  ol^ects  of  public  improrement  as 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  con- 
stitutional enumeration  of  federal  powers. 
By  these  operations,  new  channels  of  com 
mnnication  will  be  opened  between  thi 
States;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disap- 
pear; their  interests  will  be  identified,  and 
their  Union  oemented  by  new  &nd  indissolu- 
ble ties." 

"Education  is  here  placed  among  the  arti- 
cles of  public  care,  not  that  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of 
the  bands  of  private  enterprise,  which  man- 
ages so  ranch  better  all  the  concerns  to 
whioli  it  is  equal ;  but  a  public  institution 
can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which, 
though  rarely  caUed  for,  are  yet  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation. 
The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Oongress,  becanse,  if  approved,  by 
the  time  the  State  Legislatures  shall  have 
dclibemted  on  this  extension  of  the  federal 
trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be  passed,  and 
other  arrangements  made  for  tiieir  execn- 
tioD,  the  necessary  funds  will  be  on  hand 
and  without  employment.  I  auppose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent 
oi  the  States,  necessary,  becanse  the  objects 
now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which 
it  permits  the  public  moneya  to  be  applied." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  will  be  Been,  Gug- 
gesta  an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, to  give  Congress  power  to  raise 
and  appropriate  money  to  the  "great 
ptuposes  of  education,  roads,  rivers, 
canals,"  etc. ;  but  he  betrays  no  sus- 
picion that  the  incidental  Protec- 
tion then  confessedly  enjoyed  by  our 
Home  Manufactures  was  given  in 
defiance  of  "tbe  Constitution  as  it 
is."  On  tbe  contrary,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  federal  power  was  aa^^ted 


by  him  with  reference  to  new  objects, 
not  to  those  already  provided  for. 
Had  these  required  such  enlargement, 
the  duties  should  have  been  repealed 
or  reduced  at  once,  to  be  reim- 
poeed  whenever  Congress  should  be 
clothed  with  the  requisite  constitu- 
tional power. 

Henbt  Out  entered  Congress 
under  JefferBon,  in  1806,  and  was 
an  earnest,  thorough,  enlightened 
Protectionist  from  the  start  Mr. 
Calhoun  first  totJt  his  seat  in  1811, 
when  the  question  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  dwarfed  all  others;  and  his 
zealous  efforts,  together  with  those 
of  Clay,  Felix  Grundy,  and  othOT 
ardent  young  Kepublicans,  finally 
overbore  the  reluctance  of  Madison 
and  bis  more  sedate  councilors,  and 
secured  a  Declaration  of  War  on  tbe 
18th  of  June,  1812.  At  the  close  of 
that  war,  a  revision  of  the  existing 
Tariff  was  imperatively  required ; 
and  no  man  did  more  than  John  C. 
Callioun — then,  for  His  last  term,  a 
leading  member  of  the  House — to 
secure  the  efficient  Protection  of 
Home  Manufactures,  but  especially 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  the 
Tariff  of  1816 ;  which  Massachusetts, 
and  most  of  New  England,  opposed, 
precisely  because  it  was  Protective, 
and  therefore,  in  the  short-sighted 
view,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation.  Internal  Im- 
provements, and  all  other  features  of 
what  was  termed  the  National  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Badical  or 
strict-construction  theory  of  the  na- 
ture and  fiinctions  of  our  Federal 
Government,  found  in  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  personal  adherents  their 
most  thorough-^ing  champions:  and 
South  Carolina  was,  about  1820,  the 
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ansft  of  a  Bturiiig  conflict  between 
ber  "  lilatioiial*'  aohool  of  politicituis, 
headed  by  Calbonn  and  McDnfBe, 
and  the  "  Kadicals,"  whoee  chief  was 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Gleoi^a. 
Bepeated  duels  betweeD  Mr.  McDufBe 
and  Colonel  "William  Ouiniiig,of  Geor- 
gia, in  one  of  which  McDoffie  was  ee- 
verely  wounded,  were  among  tbe  in- 
cidents of  this  controTeTsy.  Yet  but 
few  jeare  elapsed  before  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  trusty  hendiman,  McDuf- 
fie,  appeared  in  the  novel  character 
of  cbampione  of  "State  Rights,"  and 
relentless  antagonists  of  Protection, 
and  all  the  "National"  projects  they 
bad  hitherto  supported  I  Mr.Calboun 
attempted,  some  years  allerward,  to 
reconcile  this  flagrant  inconsistency ; 
bnt  it  was  like  "  ar^ng  the  seal  ofl" 
tiie  bond" — a  feat  to  which  the  sub- 
tlest powers  of  casuistry  are  ntterly 
inadequate.  He  did  prove,  howev- 
er, that  his  change  did  not  follow, 
but  preceded,  liis  quarrel  with  Gten- 
wal  Jsi^son — his  original,  though 
then  imacknowledged,  demonstration 
againstPrtri^ction as  unconstitutional, 
and  in  favor  of  Nullification  as  a  re- 
served right  of  each  State,  having 
been  embodied  in  an  elaborate  docn- 
ment  known  as  "  Tbe  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  adopted  and  put  forth 
by  the  Leginlature  of  his  State  near 
tbe  close  of  1828.  The  doctrinfis 
therein  affirmed  were  those  propound- 
ed by  Hayne  and  refuted  by  Webster 
in  the  great  debate  already  noticed. 

The  Tariff  of  1828— the  highest 
and  most  protective  ever  adopted  in 
this  country — was  passed  by  a  Jack- 
son Oongreaa,  of  which  Van  Buren, 
Silas  Wright,  and  the  Jacksonian 
leaders  in  Feunsylvania  and  Ohio, 
were  masteirepirits.    It  was  opposed 


by  most  of  the  membsB  from  the  Cot- 
ton States,  Euid  by  a  majority  of  those 
from  New  Englimd — some  provisiona 
having  been  engrafted  upon  it  with  the 
alleged  purpose  and  the  certain  efieot 
of  making  it  obnoxious  to  Maesachn- 
setts  and  tbe  States  which,  on  either 
side,  adjoined  her.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  members  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  Free  States,  without 
distinction  of  party,  supported  it  al- 
most unanimouBly.  This  Tariff  im- 
posed high  duties  on  Iron,  Lead, 
Hemp,  Wool,  and  other  balky  sta- 
ples, and  was  very  generally  popular. 
Under  it,  the  industry  of  tbe  Free 
States,  r^arded  as  a  whole,  was 
more  productive,  more  prosperous, 
better  rewarded,  than  ever  before, 
and  the  country  exhibited  a  rapid 
growth  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
general  (M)mfort. 

The  South — that  is,  the  cotton- 
growing  region  —  for  Louisiana, 
through  her  sugar-planting  interest, 
sustained  the  Protective  policy,  and 
shared  in  tbe  prosperity  thence  result- 
ing— now  vehemently  opposed  the 
Tariff,  declaring  herself  thereby 
plundered  and  impoveriahed.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  ber  condition  was 
less  favorable,  her  people  less  com- 
fortable, than  they  had  been ;  bnt 
the  contrast  between  the  thrift;,  pro- 
gress, and  activity  of  the  Free  States, 
and  the  stagnation,  the  inertia,  tbe 
poverty,  of  the  cotton  region,  was 
very  striking.  And,  as  the  South 
was  gradually  unlearning  ber  Bevo- 
lutionary  principles,  and  adopting 
instead  the  dogma  that  Slaveiy  is 
essentially  right  and  beneficent,  she 
could  not  now  be  induced  to  appre- 
bend,  nor  even  to  consider,  tbe  real 
cause  of  her  comparative  wretched- 
ness ;  though  ^e  was  more  than  once 
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kindly  and  delicately  reminded  of  it, 
Mr.  George  M.  Dallas,"  of  Pennsyl- 
vania — a  life-long  Democrat  and 
anti-Abolitioniet,  cautious,  conserra- 
tive,  conciliatory — replying  to  one  of 
Mr.  Hayne's  eloquent  and  high- 
wrought  portrayals  of  the  miserable 
state  to  which  the  South  and  her  in- 
dustry had  heen  reduced  by  the  Pro- 
tective policy,  forcibly  and  truthfully 
said: 

"  'What,  Sir,  is  the  catiBe  of  Southern  dis- 
tress! Has  anj  gentleman  yet  ventured  to 
designat«  it!  I  am  ndther  willing  nor 
competent  to  flatter.  To  praise  the  honora- 
ble Senator  ftom  South  Carotiaa  would  be 
'  To  add  perfume  to  the  violet — 
Wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.' 
But,  if  he  has  failed  to  discover  the  source 
of  tJie  evils  ho  deplores,  who  coa  nofold  it? 
Amid  the  warm  aod  indiscriminatinf;  denun- 
ciations with  which  he  has  assailed  the 
policy  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures 
and  native  produce,  he  frankly  avoirs  that 
he  would  not  'deny  tliat  there  are  other 
causes,  besides  the  Tariff,  which  have  con- 
tribnted  to  produce  the  evils  which  he  has 
depicted.'  What  are  those  'other  causes!' 
In  what  proportion  have  they  acted?  How 
maoh  of  tliisdark  shadowing  is  ascribahle  to 
each  ungly,  and  to  all  in  combination ! 
Would  the  Tariff  be  at  all  felt  or  denounced, 
if  those  othef  causes  were  not  in  operation  ? 
Would  not,  In  fact,  its  influence,  its  diecrimi- 
nations,  its  ineqniuities,  its  oppressions,  but 
for  those  'other  causes,'  he  shaken,  by  the 
elasticity,  energy,  and  eihaustlees  spirit  of 
the  South,  as  'dcw-dropa  from  the  lion's 
mane!'  These  inquiries  must  be  satjefae- 
torily  answered  before  we  can  be  justly 
retjuired  to  legislate  away  ao  entire  eystem. 
If  It  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  let  it  be  exposed 
and  demolished.  If  its  poisonous  exhalations 
be  but  (tartial,  let  ub  preserve  such  portions 
as  are  inuoxions.  If,  as  the  Inmmary  of 
day,  it  be  pure  and  salutary  in  itself,  let  ub 
not  wish  it  extinguished,  because  of  the 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  which  ob- 
scure its  brightness,  or  impede  its  vivifying 

"That  'othercanses'still,  Mr.  President, 
for  Southern  distress,  do  exist,  cannot  be 
doubted.  They  combine  with  the  one  I 
have  indicated,  and  are  equally  unconnected 
with  the  mannfactnring  policy.  One  of 
these  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  advert  to ; 
and  when  I  mention  it,  I  h^  honorable 


Senators  not  to  suppose  that  I  do  it  in  tit« 
spirit  of  taont,  of  reproach,  or  of  idle  de- 
clamation. Regarding  it  as  a  misfortune 
merely,  not  as  a  fault— as  a  disease  inherited, 
not  inonrred— perhaps  to  be  alleviated,  but 
not  eradicated — I  should  feel  self-condemned 
were  I  to  treat  it  other  than  as  an  existing 
fact,  whose  merit  or  demerit,  apart  from  the 
question  under  debate,  is  shielded  from 
commentary  by  the  highest  and  most  just 
considerations.  I  refer.  Sir,  to  the  character 
of  Southern  labor,  in  itself  and  in  its  in- 
fluence on  others.  Incapable  of  adaptation 
to  the  ever-varying  changes  of  human  socie- 
ty and  existence,  it  retains  the  communities 
in  which  it  is  established,  in  a  condition  of 
apparent  and  comparative  inertness.  The 
lights  of  Science  and  the  improvements  of 
Art,  which  vivify  and  accelerate  elsewhere, 
cannot  penetrate,  or  if  they  do,  penetrate 
with  dilatory  inefRcienoy,  among  its  opera- 
tives. They  are  not  merely  instinctive  and 
passive.  Wliilo  the  intellectual  industry  of 
other  parts  of  this  country  springs  elastically 
forward  at  every  fresh  impulse,  and  manual 
labor  is  propelled  and  redoubled  by  counts 
less  inventions,  machines,  and  contrivances, 
instantly  understood  and  at  once  exercised, 
the  South  remains  stationary,  inaccessible  to 
such  encouraging  and  invigorating  uds. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  wholly  blind  to  the 
moral  efi'ect  of  this  species  of  bbor  upon 
those  freemen  among  whom  it  exists.  A 
disrelish  for  humble  and  hardy  occupation; 
a  pride  adverse  to  drudgery  and  toil ;  a 
dread  that  to  partake  in  the  employments 
allotted  to  color  may  be  accompanied  a^so 
by  its  degradation,  are  natural  and  inevita- 
ble. The  high  and  lofty  qualities  which,  in 
other  scenes  and  for  other  purposes,  charac- 
terize and  adorn  our  Southern  brethren,  are 
fatal  to  the  enduring  patience,  the  corporal 
exertion,  and  the  painstaking  simplicity,  by 
which  only  a  succesaful  yeomanry  can  ha 
formed.  When,  in  fact.  Sir,  the  Senator 
from  Sonth  Carolina  asserts  that  'Slaves  are 
too  improvident,  too  incapable  of  that  mi- 
nute, constant,  delicate  attention,  and  that 
persevering  industry  which  are  essential  to 
manufacturing  establishments,'  he  himself 
admits  the  defect  in  Southern  labor,  by 
which  the  progress  of  his  favorite  section 
must  be  retarded.  He  admits  an  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  worid.  He 
admits  an  inherent  weakness;  a  weakness 
neither  engendered  nor  aggravated  by  the 
Tariff — which,  as  societies  are  now  consti- 
tuted and  directed,  mast  drag  in  the  rear, 
and  be  distanced  in  the  common  race." 

South  Carolina  did  not  heed  these 
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gentle  admomtlonB.  The  oonyiotionB 
of  her  leading  men  were,  doubtlees, 
ProSlaTery  and  Anti-Tariff;  bat 
their  aepiratioDB  and  exasperations 
likewise  tended  to  confirm  them  in 
the  coarse  on  which  tbejhad  resolved 
and  entered.  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Calhonn  had  beetle  estranged 
and  hostile  not  long  after  their  joint 
election  aa  President  and  Yice-Presi- 
dent,  in  1828.  Mr,  Calhonn's  san- 
gnine  hopes  of  sncceeding  to  the 
Presidency  had  been  blasted.  Mr. 
Van  Borea  supplanted  him  as  Yice- 
Preeident  in  1832,  sharing  in  Jack- 
son's second  and  most  decided 
trinmph.  And,  though  the  Tariff  of 
1828  had  been  essentially  modified 
dnring  the  preceding  session  of  Con- 
grees,  Sonth  Carolina  proceeded,  di- 
rectly afler  throwing  away  her  vote 
in  the  election  of  1882,  to  call  a  Con- 
vention of  her  people,  which  met  at 
her  Capitol  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber. That  Convention  was  composed 
of  her  leading  politicians  of  the  Cal- 
houn echool,  with  the  heads  of  her 
great  fiunilies,  forming  a  respectable 
and  dignified  assemblage.  The  net 
resnlt  of  its  labors  was  an  Ordinance 
of  NolliflcatioQ,  drafted  by  a  grand 
Committee  of  twenty-one,  and  adopt- 
ed with  entire  nnanimily.  By  its 
terms,  the  ensting  Tariff  was  form- 
ally pronounced  "  null,  void,  and  no 
lav,  nor  binding  on  this  Stat^  its 
officers,  or  citizens,"  and  the  duties 
on  imports  imposed  by  that  law  were 
forbidden  to  be  paid  within  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  after  the  Ist  day 
of  Febmary  ensniog.  The  Ordinance 
contemplated  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture nullifying  the  Tariff  as  afore- 
said ;  and  prescribed  that  no  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States  against  the  validity  of  said 
act  shonld  be  permitted ;  no  copy  of 
the  proceedings  should  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  appeal ; 
and  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  Jn- 
diciary  of  the  United  States  from  any 
decision  of  a  State  court  affirming  and 
upholding  this  Ordinance,  should  be 
"dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the 
court"  thus  upholding  and  Arming, 
Every  office-holder  of  the  State,  and 
"  every  juror"  was  required  expressly 
to  swear  to  obey  this  Ordinance,  and 
all  legislative  acts  based  thereon. 
Shonld  the  Federal  Government  on- 
dert^e  to  enforce  the  law  thus  nulli- 
fied, or  in  any  manner  to  harass  or 
obstruct  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
State,  South  Carolina  shonld  here- 
upon consider  herself  no  longer  a 
meniber  of  the  Federal  Union : 

"  The  people  of  this  Btate  will  thenoeforth 

hold  themeelvee  absolved  fVom  all  ftirthOT 
obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  poli- 
tical connection  with  the  people  of  the  other 
States,  and  will  forthwith  prooeed  to  orgBn- 
ize  a  separate  government,  and  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  inde* 
pendent  States  ma;  of  right  do." 

Thus  was  NnlMcation"  embo^ed 
in  an  Ordinance  preparatory  to  its 
reduction  to  |»sctic;e.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  the  Nnllifiers  were  an 
overwhelming  majority,  elected  Mr. 
Webster's  Inddees  antagonist,  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  Governor  of  the  State; 
and  the  Governor,  in  his  Messrs, 
thoroughly  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
nullifying  Convention,  whereof  he 
had  been  a  member. 

"  I  recognize,"  said  he,  "  no  allegianoe  as 
paramount  to  that  wMoh  the  citizens  of 
South  Oarolina  owe  to  the  State  of  their 
birth  or  their  adoption.  I  here  pnblioly 
declare,  and  wish  it  to  be  distinotlj  under- 
stood, that  I  shall  hold  m jself  bonnd,  b;  the 
highest  of  all  obligations,  to  osrr;  into 
effect,  not  only  the  Ordinance  of  the  Con- 
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rentioD,  bat  erery  aot  of  tbe  LegUlatore, 
and  ever]'  judgment  of  oar  o\m  courts,  tho 
enforcemoDt  of  which  may  devolye  upon  the 
execatire.  I  claim  no  right  to  revise  thfnr 
acta.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  eseoote  them , 
and  that  duty  I  mean,  to  the  ntmost  of  my 
power,  faithfully  to  perform." 

He  proceeded : 

"  If  the  sacred  soil  of  Oarolina  shonld  be 
pollnted  by  the  footsteps  of  an  invader,  or 
be  stained  witii  the  blood  of  her  oitizena, 
Bhed  in  her  defense,  I  trost  in  Almighty  Qod 
that  no  son  of  hera,  native  or  adopted,  who 
has  been  nonrisbed  at  her  bosom,  or  been 
cherished  by  her  bounty,  will  be  found  rais- 
ing a  parricidal  arm  against  our  common 
mother.  And  even  shooid  she  stand  ALO^n 
in  tbis  great  straggle  for  constitntional 
liberty,  encompassed  by  her  euemias,  that 
there  will  not  be  found,  in  the  wide  limits 
of  the  State,  one  recreant  son  who  will  not 
9j  to  the  reecne,  and  be  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  in  her  defense.  South  Carolina  can- 
not be  drawn  down  from  the  proud  emi- 
nence on  which  she  has  now  placed  herself) 
except  by  the  bands  of  her  own  children. 
Qive  her  but  a  fair  field,  and  she  asks  no 
more.  Should  she  snccaed,  bcrs  will  be 
glory  enough  to  have  led  the  way  in  the 
noble  work  of  beporm.  And  if,  after  mak- 
ing these  efforts  dae  to  her  own  honor,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  canse,  she  is  destined 
ntteiiyto  fail,  the  bitter  fimita  of  that  failnre, 
not  to  herself  alone,  bat  to  the  entire  South, 
nay,  to  the  whole  Union,  will  attest  her  vir- 
tue." 

The  Legislatare  proceeded  to  pasa 
the  acts  reqnisite  to  give  practiGal 
effect  to  the  Ordinance,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor to  accept  the  services  of  volnn- 
teere,  who  were  not  mastered  into 
service,  bnt  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  action  at  a 
moment's  notica  Mr.  Calhoun  re- 
signed the  Tiee-Preaideney  when  he 
had  three  months  etill  to  serve,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  Benate  to  fill  the 
seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Hayne's  accept- 
ance of  the  governorship.  Leaving 
his  State  foaming  and  surging  with 
preparations  for  war,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  December,  calmly  proceeded  to 
Washington,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  swore  afresh  to 


maintain  the  Conetitution,  as  if  nn- 
conscious  of  the  tempest  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  which  was  now  preparing 
to  burst  upon  his  head. 

General  Jackson  had  already" 
made  jHv^vision  for  the  threatened 
emergency.  Ordering  General  Scott 
to  proceed  to  Chu'leston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  superintending  the  strfety 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
that  vicinity,"  and  making  the  requi- 
site disposition  of  the  slender  military 
and  naval  forces  at  his  command,  the 
President  sent  confidential  orders  to 
the  Collector  for  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, whereof  the  following  e^ract 
sufflciently  indicates  the  character 
and  purpose: 

"Uponthe  supposition  that  theraeasuresof 
the  Convention,  or  theacta  of  the  Legislature 
may  consist,  in  part,  at  least,  in  declaring 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  imposing 
dnties  UDOonstdtutaonal,  and  nnll  and  void, 
and  in  forbidding  their  execution,  and  the 
collection  of  the  dnties  within  the  State  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  you  will,  immediately  after 
it  shall  be  formally  announced,  resort  to  all 
the  means  provided  by  the  laws,  and  partic- 
ularly by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  Uaroh,  ITSd, 
to  counteract  the  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  to  give  effect  to  that  declaration. 

"  For  this  purpose,  yon  will  consider 
yonrself  aathorized  to  employ  the  revenue 
cntters  which  may  be  witiun  yonr  district, 
and  provide  as  many  boalfl  and  employ  as 
many  inspectors  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
eiecDtion  of  the  law,  and  for  the  pnrposes 
of  the  act  already  referred  to.  You  will, 
moreover,  canse  a  sufficient  number  of  offi- 
cers of  cutters  and  inspectors  to  be  placed 
on  board,  and  in  charge  of  every  vessel 
arriving  from  a  foreign  port  or  place,  with 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  her  first  coming  within 
yonr  district,  and  direct  them  to  anchor  her 
in  some  safe  place  within  the  harbor,  where 
she  may  be  secnre  from  any  act  of 'violence, 
and  from  any  unanthorized  attempt  to  dis- 
chai^  her  cargo  before  a  oomplianoe  with 
the  laws ;  and  they  will  remain  on  board  of 
her  at  snch  place  until  the  reports  and  en- 
tries required  by  law  shall  be  made,  both  of 
vessel  and  oaigo,  and  the  dnties  paid,  or 
secnred  to  be  pud,  to  your  aatiafaction,  and 
until  the  regular  permit  shall  be  granted  for 
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landing  the  cargo ;  and  it  will  be  jonr  duty, 
■gainat  any  forcible  attempt,  to  retain  and 
^end  the  custody  of  the  Baid  vesael,  by  tbe 
lid  of  the  officera  of  the  cuatoms,  iaapectora, 
and  officera  of  the  cntters,  until  the  reqalai- 
tions  of  the  law  ahall  be  fnlty  complied  with ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  remove  her 
or  her  cargo  from  die  custody  of  the  officers 
of  the  onstoma,  by  the  form  of  iegal  process 
&om  State  tribnnals,  yon  will  not  yield  the 
custody  to  aach  attempt,  but  will  contnlt 
the  law  officer  of  the  district,  and  employ 
•och  means  aa,  nnder  the  particnlar  cironra- 
tfancea,  yon  may  l^ally  do,  to  reMSt  snob 
proceaa,  and  preTent  the  removal  of  the 
reesel  and  cargo. 

"Should  the  entry  of  each  vessel  and 
cargo  not  be  completed,  and  the  duties  paid, 
or  secnred  to  be  paid,  by  bond  or  bonds, 
with  anretles  to  yonr  satisfoction,  witbtn  the 
tiine  limited  by  law,  yon  will,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  take  possession  of  the  car- 
go, and  land  and  store  the  same  at  Uastle 
Flnckney,  or  some  other  safe  place,  and,  in 
doe  tjme,  if  the  duties  are  not  paid,  sell  tbe 
■ame,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  66th 
tection  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799 ; 
and  yon  are  authorized  to  proride  ench 
■tores  aa  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

The  contrast  iMtweeii  the  spirit 
erinced  in  these  instrnctions,  and 
that  exhibited  by  General  Jackson's 
BQcceasor,  on  the  occnrrence  of  a  Bimi- 
lar  outbreak  at  Charleston  twenty- 
eight  jeara  later,  is  very  striking. 

Congress  reconvened  on  the  3d  of 
December ;  but  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, delivered  on  the  following  day, 
made  no  allusion  to  the  impending 
peril  of  civil  convulsion  and  war. 
One  week  later,  however,  the  country 
was  electrified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  famooe  Proclamation,  wherein 
the  President's  stem  resolve  to  cruBh 
Knllification  as  Treason  was  fully 
manifested.  And,  though  this  docu- 
ment received  its  final  fashion  and 
polish  from  the  pen  of  the  able  and 
eminent  Edward  Livingston,  who 
then  worthily  filled  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished'* that  the  original  draft  was  the 


President's  own,  anA  that  he  insisted 
throughout  on  expressing  and  enforc- 
ing his  own  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions. The  langu^e  may  in  part  he 
Livingston's;  the  positions  and  the 
principles  are  wholly  Jackson's ;  and 
their  condemnation  of  the  Calhoun 
or  South  Carolina  the<Hy  of  the 
nature,  genius,  and  limitatioiu  of  our 
Federal  pact,  are  aa  decided  and 
sweeping  as  any  ever  propounded  by 
Hamilton,  by  Marshall,  or  by  "Web- 
ster himself. 

After  reciting  the  purport  and 
effect  of  the  South  Carolina  Ordi- 
nance, General  Jackson  proceeds: 

"The  Ordinance  is  fbnnded,  not  on  the 
indefeasible  right  of  redsting  acta  which  are 
plainly  nnconstitational  and  too  oppressive 
to  be  endured ;  but  on  the  Btrange  position 
that  any  one  State  may  not  only  declare  an 
act  of  Oongreas  void,  hut  prohibit  its  execu- 
tion ;  that  tbey  may  do  this  consistently 
with  the  ConsUtntion;  that  the  true  con- 
etruction  of  that  instmment  permits  a  State 
to  retain  its  place  in  tlie  Union,  ami  yet  be 
bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it 
may  cbooee  to  oonsider  as  constitutional  I 
It  is  true,  tbey  add  that,  to  jnstify  this  abro- 
gation of  a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  taws  of 
that  description,  coupled  with  the  nncou- 
troUed  right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve. 
that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resist- 
ing tdl  bws.  For,  as,  by  this  ttieory,  there 
is  no  appeal,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
State,  good  or  bad,  muat  prevaiL  Jf  it  should 
be  s^d  that  public  opinion  is  a  sufficient 
check  against  the  abase  of  this  power,  it 
may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient guard  against  the  passage  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  by  Oongress.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  restraint  in  this  hist  case,  which 
makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  State  more 
indefensible,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
other.  There  ore  two  appeals  from  an  nn- 
constitntional  act  passed  by  Congresfl — une 
to  the  Jndioiary,  the. other  to  the  people  and 
the  States.  Iliere  is  no  appeal  from  the 
State  decision  in  theory,  and  the  practical 
illustration  shows  that  the  courts  are  closed 
agunst  an  application  to  review  it,  both 
Judges  and  jnmrs  being  sworn  to  decide  in 
its  favor.    But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is 
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snporBnoDs  when  our  eocinl  compact  in  es- 

Sreea  l«niiB'  declares  that  the  laws  of  ttie 
nited  States,  its  Gonatitotioii,  and  the  trea- 
ties made  under  it,  are  the  eapreme  law  of 
the  land ;  and,  for  greater  caution,  adds, 
'that  the  judges  in  ever?  Btate  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  coDstitation 
or  laws  of  tinj  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' And  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative 
govertiineDt  oonld  exist  withoat  a  similar 
provision.  Look,  for  a  Moment,  tx>  the  con- 
sequences. If  South  Oaroliua  considers  the 
revenue  laws  nnconstitationai,  and  has  a 
right  to  prevent  their  ezecntion  in  the  port 
of  Chsrleaton,  there  would  be  a  clear  con- 
stitntional  objection  to  their  collection  in 
every  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be 
collected  anywhere;  for  all  imposts  must  be 
eqoal.  It  is  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an 
□nconstitntional  law  is  no  taw,  so  long  as 
the  qnestion  of  legality  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  State  itself;  for  every  law,  operating 
injuriously  upon  any  local  interest,  will  be 
perhaps  tbonght,  and  certainly  represented 
as,  anconatjtational ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

*'It  this  doctrine  bad  been  established  at 
an  earlier  day,  the  Union  would  have  been 
dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  Excise  law  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Embargo  and  Non-Inter- 
course law  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  car- 
riage-tax in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed  an- 
constitntional,  and  were  more  unequal  in 
their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws  now 
complained  of;  but,  fortunately,  none  of 
those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the 
right  now  claimed  by  Sonth  Carolina.  The 
war  into  which  we  were  forced,  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of 
onr  citizens,  might  have  ended  in  defeat  and 
disgrace,  instead  of  victory  and  honor,  if  the 
States  who  supposed  it  a  ruinons  and  nncon-  , 
Btitntional  measure  bad  thonght  they  pos-  ' 
sessed  the  right  of  nullifying  the  act  by  I 
which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supplies 
for  its  prosecution.  Hardly  and  unequally 
as  those  measures  bore  npon  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  to  the  Legislatures  of 
none  did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy, 
as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery 
of  this. important  feature  in  onr  Constitntion 
was  reserved  for  the  present  day.  To  the 
statesmen  of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  in- 
vention, and  upon  the  citizens  of  that  State 
will  nnfortonntely  fall  the  evils  of  reducing 
it  to  practice." 

General  Jackson  euinined  ap  liis 
objections  to  Nullification  in  tbeee 
unambiguouB  terms : 

"I  Donaider,  then,  the  power  to  annol  a 


law  of  ttie  tTnited  States,  assumed  by  one 
State,  ineompaUbU  vrith  the  eicuUace  of  th* 
Union,  contradicted  eiy>reeHjf  by  l&«  letttr 
of  the  GoTatilution,  unautAoraed  by  iu  tpir- 
it,  incon*i»tetit  with  every  principle  on  vihieh 
it  teat  founded,  and  dettruetite  of  the  great 
oijeet/or  tehieh  it  letu/ormed." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  proclaimed 
ha  concurrence  in  the  "  Nation- 
al,"  aa  contradistingiiiBheil  from  the 
"  State  Rights,"  theory  of  our  Fed- 
eration, in  these  words : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea, 
then,  forms  a  Government,  not  a  leagae; 
and,  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact  be- 
tween the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment in  which  all  the  people  are  represent- 
ed, which  acts  directly  on  the  people  indi- 
vidually, not  upon  the  States — they  retained 
all  the  power  they  did  not  grant.  But  each 
State,  having  oipresaly  parted  with  so  many 
powers,  as  to  constitute,  Jointly  with  the 
other  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from 
that  period,  possess  any  right  to  ser«de ;  be- 
caose  ench  secession  does  not  break  a  league, 
but  destroys  the  nnity  of  a  nation,  and  any 
injnry  to  that  nnity  is  not  only  a  breach 
which  would  result  fkim  the  contravention 
of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the 
whole  Union.  To  lai/  that  any  Slate  may 
at  pUatvre  secede  /rom  the  Union,  i»  to  say 
that  the  United  Statu  are  not  a  niiti"n,  be- 
cause it  teovld  be  a  toleMma  to  contend  thai 
any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolte  its  connee- 
lion  Kith  the  other  parti,  to  their  injury  or 
ruin,  vnthout  committing  any  offente.  Seces- 
sion, lihe  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may 
be  morally  justified  by  the  eitremity  of  op- 
pression ;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right, 
is  confoonding  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
can  only  he  done  through  from  error,  or  to 
deceive  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a 
right,  but  would  pause  before  they  make  a 
revolntion,  or  incor  the  penalties  conse- 
quent on  ^  failure." 

The  dogma  of  State  Sovereignty, 
as  contravening  or  limiting  tlie 
proper  Nationality  of  the  Republit-, 
is  thus  squarely  confronted : 

"The  States  severally  have  not  retiuned 
their  entire  sovereignty.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  in  becoming  parts  trf  a  nation,  not  mem- 
bers of  a  league,  they  surrendered  many  of 
their  esflcntiui  parts  of  sovcreianty.  The 
right  to  malie  treaties,  declare  war.  levv 
taxes,  exercise  ei elusive  judicial  and  le(r'4a- 
lative  powers,  wCre  all  of  them  fonctiuna 
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of  BO*«r«ign  power.  The  States,  then,  for 
•11  tbeae  important  purpowa,  were  do  longer 
•OTereign.  The  aUe^tmce  of  their  citi- 
leas  was  trauBferred,  in  the  first  Lnatanoe, 
to  the  6ovenim«>it  of  the  United  States; 
tbej  became  American  dtizeDS,  and  owc^ 
obedience  to  the  ConetitntioQ  of  the  United 
Btaitea,  uid  to  laws  made  in  conformitj  with 
the  powera  it  Tested  in  Congreae.  This 
lut  poaition  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
denied.  How,  then,  can  that  State  be  Boid 
to  be  lOTereign  and  independent,  whose  cit- 
imns  owe  obedience  to  laws  not  mode  hj  it, 
and  whose  magiatrates  are  awom  to  djare- 
gard  tboae  Iaws,  when  tbey  come  in  oontlict 
wtlfa  those  passed  b; another 7  Whatshows, 
conolnivelj,  thftt  the  States  cannot  be  said 
to  ba*e  reserved  an  ondivided  eoTereignC}', 
ia,  tiiat  tbey  expressi;  ceded  the  right  to 
punish  treason — not  treason  agaioet  their 
Mparate  power,  bat  treason  against  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Treason  is  an  otFense  acainat 
»e»er*ifft^,  and  sovereigntj  most  reudi  with 
die  powcs-  to  ptmish  iL" 

Ur.  JefferBon  Davis,  in  one  of  hie 
earlier  nuuiifeetoes  from  BicluQODd, 
Bftv  fit  to  speak  of  the  severance  of 
car  Union  as  "  the  diseplntion  of  a 
league."  G^eral  Jackson  anticipa- 
ted and  refuted  this  aaetuuption  as 
follows: 

"  How  ia  it  that  the  most  perfect  of  those 
several  modes  of  Union  ebonld  now  be  con- 
ridered  as  a  taere  ieogne,  that  ma?  be  dis- 
M^ed  at  pleasnret  It  is  from  an  abuse  of 
tenna.  Compact  is  used  as  ^nonymons 
with  leagne,  altliongh  the  tnie  term  is  not 
emplojed,  becaose  it  would  at  once  show 
the  lallac7  of  the  reasoDisg.  It  would  not 
do  to  say  that  onr  Constitiition  was  only  a 
league,  bnt  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a  com- 
pact {which,  in  one  seuse,  it  ia),  and  then  to 
■rgoe  that,  as  a  league  is  a  compact,  ever]' 
eonipact  between  nations  mnat,  of  course, 
be  a  league,  and  that,  from  such  on  engage- 
ment, ever/  sovereign  power  has  a  right  to 
recede.  Bat  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  this 
tense,  the  States  are  not  sovereign,  and  that, 
even  if  thej  were,  and  the  national  conetitu- 
tntion  liad  been  formed  bj  compact,  there 
would  be  no  right  in  an;  one  State  to  ex- 
onerate itself  from  its  obligations. 

"  So  obvioaa  ore  the  reasons  which  forbid 
this  secession,  that  it  is  neces^arj  onlj  to 
allude  to  them.  The  Union  was  formed  for 
the  beneflt  of  all.  It  was  produced  bj*  mu- 
tual Mcritices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can 
those  sacrifices  be  recalled?  Can  the  States 
who  magnanimoualr  surrendered  tiieir  title 
to  the  tenitoriea  of  the  West,  reoall  the 


grantt    Will  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 

States  agree  to  pa;  the  duties  that  maj  be 
imposed  without  their  assent  hj  tlioee  on 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf,  for  their  own  ben- 
efit! Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  State 
and  onerona  duties  in  another?  No  one  be- 
lieves that  an;  right  eziata  in  a  single  State 
to  involve  all  the  others  in  these  and  count- 
less other  evils,  contrary  to  engagements  sol- 
emn!; made.  Ever;  one  must  see  that  the 
other  States,  in  self-defense,  most  oppose  it 
at  alt  hazards." 

Having  thus  frankly  and  vlgor- 
oqeIj'  set  forth  the  ibndaineatBl  prin- 
ciples of  our  political  sjatem,  though 
at  much  greater  length,  and  with  a 
variety  and  fullness  of  illustration, 
General  Jackson  proceeds  to  pro- 
claim 

"That  the  dnt;  Imposed  on  me  b;  the 
Constitution  'to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
&ithfhllf  executed'  shall  be  perfbrmed  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  alread;  vested  in 
me  b;  law,  or  of  snch  others  as  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  shall  devise  and  intrust  to  me 
fortjiat  purpose;  and  to  warn  the  citizens 
of  South  Oarolina,  who  have  been  deluded 
into  an  opposition  to  the  laws,  of  the  danger 
the;  wilt  incur  b;  obedience  to  the  illei;al 
and  disorganiidng  Ordinance  of  the  Oonveu- 

And  he  doses  a  most  pathetic  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  in  these  memorable 
and  stirring  words : 

"  Oonteraplate  the  condition  of  that  ooan< 
try  of  which  yon  still  form  on  important 
portl — oonaider  its  Government,  nniting  in 
one  bond  of  common  interest  and  general 
protection  so  man;  difierent  States — giving 
to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  tiUe  of 
American  citizens — protecttng  their  com- 
merce— securing  their  literature  and  their 
arts — facilitating  their  interoommnnication 
^^efending  their  frontiers — and  making 
their  names  respected  in  the  remotest fiarta 
of  the  earth  I  Consider  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  its  increasing  and  happy  p*ipula- 
tion,  itsadvanoein  the  arts,  which  render  life 
agreeable,  and  the  sciences  which  elevate 
the  mind  I  See  education  spreading  the 
lights  of  religion,  hnmonity,  and  general  in- 
formation, into  ever;  cottage  in  this  wide 
extent  of  our  territories  and  States  I  Behold 
it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and 
the  oppressed  find  a  rrfnge  and  support! 
Look  oa  this  picture  of  biqipioass  and  honor, 
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and  aaj,  Vi,  too,  are  uituiwh  ow  Ausbiok- 
OaroliDa  is  one  of  these  proud  States;  ber 
aruB  bare  defended,  ber  best  blood  has 
cemented,  this  bappj  Union  1  And  then 
odd,  if  70a  oan,  iritiioot  horror  maA  re- 
morse, 'This  happjUnion  we  will  dissolve 
— this  picture  of  peace  and  i^osperit/  we 
will  deface— this  free  intercoorse  we  will 
interrDpt— these  fertile  fielda  we  will  deluge 
with  blood — the  protectioa  of  that  gloiioos 
flag  we  renounce— the  very  name  of  Araeri- 
cans  we  discard.'  And  for  wliat,  mistaken 
menl  for  what  do  yo«  throw  away  these 
inastinLable  blessings — for  what  would  yon 
exchange  your  share  in  the  advantages  and 
honor  of  the  Union?  For  the  dream  of  a 
separate  independence — a  dream  interrapted 
by  bloody  conflicts  with  yoor  neighbors,  and 
a  Tile  dependence  on  foreign  power  1  If 
yonr  leaders  coold  sncoeed  in  establishing  a 
•eparation,  what  wonld  be  your  aituatiou! 
Are  yon  united  at  home !  Are  70a  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  civil  discord,  with 
all  its  fear^il  conseqneaces!  Do  onr  neigh- 
boring repablics,  every  day  saficring  some 
new  roTolution  or  contending  with  some 
new  insurreotJon,  do  they  excite  your  envy) 
"  Bnt  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  me 
solemnly  to  annonnce  that  you  cannot  sno- 
oeed.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  mnst 
be  executed,  I  have  no  discretionary  power 
on  the  subject — my  duty  is  ernphatically 
prononnced  in  the  Constitution.  Thosewho 
told  yon  that  yon  might  peaceably  prevent 
their  ezecntion,  deceived  you — they  coold 
not  have  been  deceived  themselves.  They 
know  that  a  forcible  opposition  coald  aliiae 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they 
know  that  snch  opposition  maat,  be  repelled. 
Their  otyeet  is  disunion :  be  not  deceived 
by  names.  Disunion,  by  armvd  force,  is 
treatim.  Are  yon  really  ready  (a  incar  its 
gaUt  ?  If  yon  are,  on  the  heads  of  the  insti- 
gators of  the  act  be  tbe  dreadful  ooose- 
qnences — on  their  heads  be  the  dishonor; 
but  on  yoors  may  Hall  the  punishment — on 
your  unhappy  State  ivill  inevitably  fall  all 
the  evils  of  the  coaflkt  you  force  upon  the 
Government  of  yonr  country.  It  cannot 
accede  to  the  mad  prwect  of  diennion,  of 
which  yon  wonld  be  the  iirst  victims — its 
int  magistrate  oonuot,  if  he  wiiold,  avoid 
the  performance  of  his  duty — the  oonse- 
qneuge  most  be  fearful  for  you,  diatreesing 
to  yonr  fellow -citti^ns  here,  and  tbe  friends 
of  good  government  througboot  the  world. 
Its  enemies  have  beheld  onr  ^rasperity 
with  a  vexation  they  coold  not  eonceial — it 
waa  a  standing  refutation  of  their  slavish 
doctrines,  and  they  would  point  to  our  dia- 
oords  with  the  trinmph  of  malignant  joy. 
It  is  yet  in  yonr  power  to  disappoint  them. 
There  is  yet  time  to  show  that  the  descend- 


ints  of  the  Pinckneya,  the  Snmpters,  the 
Bntledgee,  and  of  the  thonaand  other  name* 
which  adorn  the  pagea  of  yonr  Revolntion- 
ary  history,  will  not  abandon  that  Union,  to 
support  which  so  many  of  them  fought,  and 
lied,  and  died,  I  abjure  yon,  as  yon  honor 
their  memory,  as  yon  love  the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  which  they  dedicated  th^  lives — aa 
you  priM  the  peace  of  yonr  country,  the 
lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair 
fame,  to  retrace  yonr  steps.  Snatch  from 
tbe  archires  of  yonr  State  the  disorganizing 
•diet  of  its  Convention — bid  its  members  to 
reassemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex- 
pression of  yonr  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
wbicb  alone  oan  conduct  yon  to  safety, 
prosperity  and  honor— tell  them  that,  com- 
pared to  disaniun,  all  other  evils  are  light, 
beoanse  that  brin^rs  with  it  an  aoemnnlatioD 
of  all — declare  that  ;oii  will  never  take  the 
field  unless  tbe  star-spangled  banner  of  yonr 
eoontry  shall  float  over  yon— that  you  will 
not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishcwoi^ 
ed  and  scorned  while  you  Kve,  as  the  authors 
«f  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution  of 
your  country  1  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be. 
Ton  may  disturb  its  peace— yon  may  Inter- 
mpt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — yon  may 
clood  its  repntatinn  for  stability^ — but  its 
tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  pAjsperity 
will  return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national 
character  will  be  trangferrei^  aai  remain  an 
eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
•ansed  &e  disorder." 

Tnming  from  the  deladed  minor- 
ity to  the  loyal  and  Uniom-loving 
majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
President  concludes  his  Proclamation 
ae  follovB : 

"Fellow-citizena  of  fte  United  Statesl 
The  threat  of  nnballowed  disunion,  the 
names  of  those  (once  respected)  by  whom 
It  was  uttered,  the  array  of  military  force  to 
snppcrt  it,  denote  tbe  a[^roach  of  a  crirasin 
our  affairs,  on  which  tbe  continnance  of  our 
miexampled  prosperity,  our  pi^itical  exist- 
anoe,  and  perhaps  that  of  aU  tree  govern- 
ments, may  depend.  The  conjuncture  de- 
manded a  foil,  a  ftee,  and  explicit  aunnncia- 
tion,  not  only  of  my  intentions,  but  of  my 
principles  uf  action;  and,  as  tbe  claim  waaaa- 
•ertedof  aright  byaBtatetoannaltbelaws 
rf  the  Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it,  at 
pleasure,  a  frank  exposition  of  itiy  opinions 
in  relation  to  tbe  origin  and  form  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  tbe  ccHistmction  I  give  to  the 
instmment  by  which  it  was  created,  seemed 
to  bo  jiroper.  Having  the  fhllest  confidence 
in  the  joetness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
opinion  of  my  duties,  which  has  been  ei- 
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pressed,  I  rely  irith  eqoa]  confidence  on 
jonr  nndinded  snpport  in  107  detennination 
to  ezecate  the  lafs— to  preserve  the  Union 
by  all  conslitationa]  means — to  arrest,  if 
possible,  by  moderate,  bnt  firm  measures, 
the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force.  And  if 
it  be  the  trill  of  Heaven  tbat  the  recurrence 
of  its  pritneTol  enrse  on  man  for  the  slied- 
ding  of  a  brother's  blood  should  fall  upon 
ODr  land,  tbat  it  l>e  not  called  down  by  any 
ofiWnsiTe  act  of  the  United  States. 

"  Fellow -citizen  s !  the  momentooa  case  is 
before  yoo.  On  your  undivided  support  of 
your  GoTeminent  depends  the  decision  of 
the  great  (question  it  involves,  whether  your 
sacred  Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
blessing  it  secures  to  ns  as  one  people  shall 
b«  perpetaated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
unanimity  nith  which  tliat  decision  will  be 
expressed  irill  be  snrh  as  to  inspire  new 
eonfidence  in  republican  inslJtntioua,  and 
that  tbe  pmdehce,  the  wisilom,  and  the 
conra^  which  it  will  bring  to  their  defense, 
vill  transmit  them  Ttnimpaired  and  invigor- 
ated to  OUT  children. 

"Mar  the  great  Rulerof  nations  nant,  that 
tbe  signal  blessings  with  which  He  has  fa- 
vored oars  may  not,  by  the  madness  of 
party,  or  personal  ambition,  be  di«re^rded 
and  lost:  and  may  His  wise  providence 
bring  those  who  have  produced  this  orisis  to 
■ee  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery,  of 
civil  strife  ,■- and  inspire  a  returning  venera- 
tion for  that  Union,  which,  if  we  may  dare 
to  penetrate  His  dewgns,  He  baa  chosen  as 
tbe  only  means  of  attaining  tbe  high  des- 
tinies to  which  we  may  reasonably  aspire." 

General  Jackson's  Special  Message 
against  Nullification"  is  eqasllj  de- 
cided and  thorongh  in  its  hostility  to 
the  Calhoun  heresy,  nnder  all  its  as- 
pects, and  dissects  the  Ordinance  of 
NalMcation,  and  the  legislative  acts 
hased  thereon,  with  signal  ability  and 
K^ency.  A  single  extract,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  alleged  right  of 
Secession,  will  here  be  given : 

"  The  right  of  the  people  of  a  unf^e  State 
to  absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without 
the  consent  of  tbe  other  States,  from  their 
most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  00m- 
pofling  this  Union,  cannot  be  acknowledged. 
Sach  authority  is  b^ieved  to  be  utterly  re- 
pDgnant  hofb  to  the  principles  npon  which 
Uie  Genera]  Government  is  oonatitnted,  and 


to  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed 
to  attain. 

"Against  all  acts  which  may  be  alleged 
to  transcend  tlie  constitntionaJ  power  of 
Oovemment,  or  which  may  be  inconvenient 
or  oppressive  in  their  operation,  the  Consti- 
tution ibielf  has  prescribed  the  modes  of 
redress.  It  is  the  attribnto  of  free  institn- 
tions  that,  nnder  them,  the  empire  of  reason 
and  law  is  substituted  for  the  power  of  tlie 
sword.  To  no  other  source  can  appeals  for 
supposed  wrongs  be  made,  consistently  wirh 
the  obligationa  of  South  Oarolina ;  to  no 
other  can  such  appeals  be  made  with  safety 
at  any  time;  and  to  their  decisions,  when 
constitution  ^ly  pronounced,  it  becomes  tbe 
duty,  no  less  of  the  public  aothorities  than 
of  the  people,  in  every  case  to  yield  a  patri- 
otic Bubmisiion. 

"  That  a  State,  or  any  other  great  portion 
of  the  people,  suffering  nnder  long  and  in- 
tolerable oppressions,  and  having  tried  all 
constitntional  rentedies  without  the  hope  of 
redress,  may  have  a  natural  right,  when 
their  happiness  con  be  no  otherwise  secured, 
and  when  they  can  do  so  without  greater 
iqjnry  to  others,  to  absolve  themselves  from 
their  obligations  to  &e  Government,  and 
appeal  to  the  last  resort,  need  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  be  denied. 

"  The  existence  of  this  right,  however, 
must  depend  on  tbe  causes  which  justify 
its  exercise.  It  is  the  ultima  ratio,  which 
presupposes  that  Ihe  proper  appeals  to  all 
other  means  of  redress  have  been  made  in 
good  f^idi,  and  which  can  never  be  rightfully 
resorted  to  nnless  it  be  unavoidable.  It  is 
Dot  the  right  of  the  Btato,  but  of  the  indirid- 
nal,  and  of  all  the  individuate  in  the  State. 
It  ia  the  right  of  mankind  generally  to  se- 
cure, by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  happiness ;  but  when  for 
these  purposM  any  body  of  men  have  volau- 
tarilj  associated  themselves  under  any  parti- 
cular form  of  government,  no  portion  of 
them  can  dissolve  tbe  association  without 
acknowledging  the  correlative  right  in  the 
reinaiuder  to  decide  whether  that  dissota- 
tion  can  be  permitted  con^stently  with  the 
general  happiness.  In  this  view,  it  is  a 
right  dependent  npon  the  power  to  enforoe 
it.  SucD  a  right,  though  it  maybe  admitted 
to  preexist,  and  cannot  be  wholly  snrren- 
dered,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  limitatiuna 
in  all  free  governments,  and  in  compacts  of 
all  kinds,  freely  and  voluntarily  entered  into, 
and  in  which  the  interest  and  wel&re  of  the 
individual  become  identified  with  those  of 
the  community  of  which  be  ia  a  member. 
In  oompaot«  between  individuals,  however 
deeply  tbey  may  affect  their  relations,  these 
print^les  are  acknowledged    to    create  a 
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Bacred  obligation ;  and  in  coinpocta  of  cml 
governmeDt,  involTing  the  tibertj  and  bap- 
pineea  of  millions  of  mankind,  the  obligation 
cannot  he  lesa." 

The  nnaniniit^  and  entliusiasm, 
■with  which  the  people  of  the  Fl^e 
States  responded  to  these  downright 
manifestations  of  a  purpose  to  pre- 
serve at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  are  still  freshly  remem- 
hered.  Thcee  States  had  jnst  been 
convulsed  by  a  Presidentid  contest, 
wherein  their  people  were  about 
equally  divided  into  zealous  advo- 
cates and  equally  zealous  opponents 
of  General  Jackson's  re-election. 
Though  his  triumph  had  been  over- 
whelming, so  far  ae  the  choice  of 
Blectors  was  concerned,  the  popular 
majorities,  whereby  those  electors 
were  ehoeen,  were  very  meager  in 
Beveral  of  the  States,  including  New 
Tort,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey ;  while 
the  majorities  against  him  in  Maesa- 
ohusettB,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island, 
Termont,  and  Kentucky,  were  heavy. 
But  the  States  which  had  opposed 
his  re-election,  the  citizens  who  had 
deprecated  it  as  confirming  and  re- 
newing a  lease  of  virtually  absolute 
power  in  hands  too  prone  to  stretch 
Authority  and  Prerogative  to  the 
utmost,  now  vied  with  their  late  an- 
tagouiste  in  pledging  devotion  and 
support  to  the  elected  chief  of  the 
Bepublic  in  his  eiforts  to  preserve 
its  unity  and  vitality.  Great  public 
meetings  were  held  in  the  principal 
cities  to  give  formal  and  induential 
expression  to  the  sentiment ;  the 
Press,  all  but  unanimously,  echoed 
and  stimulated  the  popular  plaudits ; 
and  General  Jackson  was  never  be- 
fore nor  afterward  so  strong  through- 
out the  Free  States,  as  dming  ^e 


few  months  which  followed  a  most 
vigorous  and  determined  stm^le  to 
defeat  his  re-election. 

At  the  South,  the  case  was  some- 
what different,  though  in  every  State 
— South  Carolina,  of  course,  except- 
ed— the  President's  •course  was  ap- 
proved by  a  decided  majority.  The 
great  mass  of  the  voting  population 
of  nearly  all  these  States  had  just 
given  General  Jackson  their  sufiFrages 
for  the  second  or  third  time — they 
had  long  enough  been  told  that  he 
was  a  despot,  an  usurper,  a  tyrant, 
etc.,  without  believing  it ;  wid  they 
were  little  inclined  to  repudiate  in  a 
moment  the  convictions  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  a  lifetime.  In  Virginia 
alone  was  there  any  official  exhibition 
•of  sympathy  with  South  Carolina  in 
her  self-invoked  peril ;  and  she  sent 
a  commissioner"  to  that  State  rather 
to  indicate  her  &atem^  r^ard  than 
to  proffer  any  substantial  assistance. 

There  was  some  windy  talk  of  op- 
posing by  force  the  passage  of  a  Fed- 
eral army  southward  through  the  Old 
Dominion  on  an  errand  of  "  subjuga- 
tion ;"  and  her  Governor,"  in  his  an- 
nual Mess^e,  said  something  imply- 
ing such  a  purpose,  Ex-Governor 
Troup,  of  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
doctrinaires  of  the  extreme  State 
Eights  school,  muttered  some  words 
of  sympathy  with  theNullifiers,  about 
to  be  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of 
Federal  power — some  vague  protest 
against  Consolidation ;  but  that  was 
all.  Had  it  become  necessary  to  call 
for  volimteers  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  National  authority  on  the  soil 
of  tlie  perverse  State,  they  would 
doubtless  have  offered  themselves 
by  thousands  from  nearly  or  quite 


■  Sacretaij  of  War, 
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every  Southern  as  well  as  Korthem 
State. 

Sut  it  did  not  become  necessary. 
CongresB  in  dne  time  took  up  the 
Tariff  with  a  view  to  ite  revisioa  and 
reduction.  The  Jacksonian  ascend- 
ency was  decided  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Andrew 
Stevenson  (anta-TarifF),  of  Tiiginia, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House,  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck  (anti-Tariff)  was  Chair- 
man of  its  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means,  whence  a  bill  containing 
sweeping  reductions  and  equaliza- 
tions of  duties  was,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  ees^ion,  reported;  and, 
though  no  conclusive  action  was.  had 
on  this  measure,  t^e  mere  fact  of 
ids  introduction  was  seized  upon  by 
the  NuUifiers  as  an  excuse  for  recoil- 
ing from  the  perilous  position  they 
had  so  reckle^y  assumed.  A  few 
days  before  the  Ist  of  February,  the 
Kullifying  chie6  met  at  Charleston, 
and  gravely  resolved  that,  inasmuch 
as  measures  were  then  pending  in 
Coogrees  which  contemplated  such 
reductions  of  duties  on  imports  as 
South  Carolina  demanded,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Nullifying  Ordinance, 
and  of  course  of  all  legislative  acts 
subsidiary  thereto,  should  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  adjournment  of 
that  body  1 

But  Mr.  Terplanck's  bill"  made 
Buch  slow  prepress  that  its  passage, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  Mr,  "Webster  for- 
cibly urged  that  no  concession  should 
be  made  to  South  Carolina  until  she 
Ehoultl  have  abandoned  her  treasona- 
ble atdtnde.  The  manufacturers  beset 
ttie  Capitol  in  crowds,  remonstrating 
against  legislation  under  dnr^s,  in 
defiance  of  the  public  interest   and 

•■  lU^Kwted  DeoMDber  seth. 


the  convictions  of  a  mq'ority  of  the 
members,  which  wonld  whelm  them 
in  one  common  ruin.  Finely,"  Mr. 
Clay  was  induced  to  submit  his  Com- 
promise Tariff,  whereby  one-tenth  of 
the  exccEs  over  twenty  per  cent,  of 
each  and  every  existing  impost  was 
to  be  taken  off  at  the  close  of  that 
year ;  another  tenth  two  years  there- 
after ;  so  proceeding  until  the  Slet 
of  June,  1842,  when  all  duties  should 
be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  twenty 
per  cent  This  Compromise  Tari^ 
being  accepted  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  NulUflers,  was 
offered  in  the  House,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Terplanck's  bill,  by  Mr. 
Letcher,  of  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay's  im- 
mediate representative  and  devoted 
friend),  on  the  25th  of  February; 
adopted  and  passed  at  once  by  a 
vote  of  119  to  85 ;  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  and  became  a  law  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  session :  General 
Jacksou,though  he  openly  condemned 
it  as  au  unwise  and  untimely  conces- 
sion to  rampant  treason,  not  choos- 
ing to  take  die  responsibility  of  veto- 
ing, nor  even  of  pocketing  it,  as  he 
clearly  might  have  done.  South  Cai^ 
olina  thereupon  abandoned  her  Ordi- 
nance and  attitude  of  KuUification ; 
and  the  storm  that  lowered  so  black 
and  imminent  suddenly  gave  place 
to  a  sunny  and  smiling  calm. 

£nt  General  Jackson  was  deeply 
dissatisfied,  and  with  reason.  He 
saw  iu  this  easy  accommodation  the 
seeds  of  iiiture  perils  and  calamities. 
He  insisted  that  Calhoun  was  a  trai- 
tor ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
regretted  that  he  had  not  promptly 
arrested  and  tried  him  as  such.  He 
denied  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Protective  policy  was  the  real  incite- 
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ment  to  the  ambitious  and  restleee 
Carolinian's  attempt  at  practical  Nvl- 
Mcadon.  "  The  Tariff"  he  wrote  in 
1834,  to  an  intimate  friend  in  G-eor- 
gia,  "waa  hut  a  pretext.  TAs  next 
will  he  the  Slavery  or  Jfe^ro  quea- 


Bnt,  while  Nullification  was  ihns 
atemly  cmshed  out  in  South  Caroli- 
na, it  was  simnltaneouBly  allowed  a 
complete  triumph  in  the  adjoining 
State  of  Geoi^a,  The  drcumatan- 
ces  were  briefly  as  follows : 

The  once  powerful  and  warlike 
Aboriginal  tribes  known  to  na  as 
"Cherokees"  and  "Creeks,"  origin- 
ally posseesed  respectively  lai^  ter- 
ritories, which  are  now  included 
within  the  Statea  of  North  Carolina, 
Qeoi^a,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
With  those  tribes,  treaties  were  from 
time  to  ■  time  made  by  onr  G-ovem- 
ment,  whereof  each  had  for  ite  main 
object  the  transfer,  for  a  specified 
consideration,  of  lands  by  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
conditions  on  which  we  sought  and 
obtained  those  lands  was  thna  euc- 
cinctly  expressed  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Oherokees  n^otiated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Holston,  in  1791,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Washington : 

"  Abdolr  7.  The  Fnited  Sutea  Bolemnly 
otiAKAHTT  to  the  Cherokee  Kation  all  their 
land*  not  hereby  i>td«iL" 

The  Btipulations  of  this  treaty  were 
recc^nized,  and  their  validity  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  1794,  nego- 


tiated by  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of 
War,  "being  authorized  thereto  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 
A  farther  treaty,  negotiated  in  1798, 
imder,  John  Adams,  recognized  and 
ratified  afresh  all  the  obligationa  in- 
curred, the  guaranties  given,  by  for- 
mer treaties.  Such  atipulationa  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  at  least  down  to 
1817,  when  one  was  negotiated  on 
our  part  by  Andrew  Jackson  and 
others,  again  renewing  and  confirm- 
ing to  the  Cherokees  all  former  stip- 
ulations and  guaranties. 

Still  more:  when,  in  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  negotiated, 
whereby  the  *ar  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  was  terminated,  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  long  and  fairly  in- 
sisted on  including  her  Aboriginal 
alliea  in  that  war  in  the  provis- 
ions and  Btipulations  of  the  treaty, 
especially  that  which  exacted  a  mu- 
tual restoration  of  all  territories  or 
places  taken  by  one  par^  from  the 
other  during  the  preceding  contest. 
Our  commiseioneTS  naturally  demui^ 
red  to  this,  preferring  to  insert  an 
article  which  set  forth  the  humane 
and  benevolent  principles  whereby 
(as  it  allied)  our  Government  regu- 
lates its  conduct  toward  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders."  And  Mr. 
Clay,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  that 
treaty,  declared,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Cherokee  Grievances  in  1885,  that 
the  British  commissioners  would  nev- 
er have  been  satisfied  with  this,  if 
they  had  understood  that  those  tribes 


"JrtKlc  Ihe  Smth.  The  United  Statea  of 
America  engage  to  pat  an  end,  imnediatelj 
•iter  tlM  racUlcMioQ  of  the  present  treatjr,  to 
hoBtilitieB  with  all  the  trilies  or  natioas  of  In- 
dians with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the 
time  of  luoh  retiflcaticoi;  and  forthwith  to  to- 
Mora  (o  Buch  tribes  or  lutioaa,  reepeotirely,  all 


the  posseseiotiB,  righU,  and  pririlegeH,  which 
they  may  hare  enjoyed  or  tieen  entillad  to  in 
one  thousand  e^ht  hundred  and  elereft,  previ- 
oua  to  anch  hostUitiei.  Providtd  aiwaya,  That 
Bucb  tribes  or  nationa  ahall  agree  to  desist  frum 
all  hostilitiea  af^inft  the  United  Btates  of 
America,  their  citizena  and  eubjects,  upon  the 
ratiflcB^on  of  the  present  treaty  being  notified 
lo  mch  tribes  or  natitms,  and  shall  bo  detiat 
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held  their  rights  and  posaeesions  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  Federal  treaties 
Babject  to  the  good-will  and  pleasure 
of  Uifl  several  States,  or  any  of  them. 
In  1802,  Georgia  ceded,  on  certain 
conditions,  her  weBtem  territory,  now 
compoeing  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  3{issisBippi,  to  the  Union.  Among 
these  conditions,  oar  Govemment 
oodertoolc  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  all  lands  within,  the  bound- 
ariee  of  the  State  as  thereby  consti- 
tuted, ao  soon  as  this  conld  be  efTect- 
ed  "peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms."*  And  this  object  was  ur- 
gently, perseveringly,  and  not  always 
honorably,  poraued.  in  Pebruary, 
1S35,  just  as  Mr.  Monroe's  Adminis- 
tration was  passing  away,  certain 
ccHnmiseioners,  selected  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, then  Secretary  of  War,  at 
tempted  to  obtain  from  the  Creeks, 
at  a  council  held  at  Indian  Springs, 
a  ceesioQ  of  their  lands;  but  were 
baffled  by  the  stem  re&olve  of  chiefs 
and  people — the  tribe  having  pre- 
viouBty  prescribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  any  one  who  should 
make  such  sale.  Thus  defeated, 
the  commissioners  resorted  to  a 
too  common  practice:  they  bribed 
an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the 
Creeks,  including  one  or  two  allied 
chiefs,  to  give  their  formal  assent  to 
BDch  an  instrument  as  tbey  desired. 
This  sham  treaty  was  hurried  to 
Washington,  and  forced  through  the 
expiring  Senate  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  before  its  true  character 


could  be  ganerally  known.  Th« 
Creeks,  upon  learning  that  such  a 
pretended  treaty  had  been  made,  held 
a  general  council,  wherein  it  was 
formally  disavowed  and  denounced, 
and  a  parly  was  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  home  of  Mcintosh,  a  chief  who 
had  signed  the  fraud,  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  him.  Mc- 
intosh and  another  principal  signer 
were  shot  dead  on  sight,  and  due 
notice  given  that  the  pretended  treaty 
was  utterly  repudiated. 

Governor  Tronp,  of  Geoigia,  of 
course  assumed  the  vahdity  of  the 
instrument,  and  prepared  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  Creek  lands. 
The  Creeks  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, demanding  the  enforcement  of 
the  treaties  whereby  they  were  guar- 
anteed protection  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment?  of  their  clearly  defined 
territorial  poeseBsions.  Hr<  Adams, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Preid- 
dency,  looked  fully  into  the  matter, 
saw  that  their  claim  was  just,  and 
assured  them  that  they  should  be  de- 
fended. Governor  Troup  tlireatened 
to  employ  force;  Mr.  Adams  did 
employ  it.  He  ordered  General 
Gaines,  with  a  body  of  regulars,  to 
the  scene  of  apprehended  conflict, 
and  gave  Georgia  fair  notice  that  she 
must  behave  herself.  The  Governor 
talked  loudly,  but  did  not  see  fit  to 
proceed  from  words  to  blows.  The 
Indian  Springa  fraud  proved  abor- 
tive; but  Geoigia  and  her  backers 
scored  np  a  heavy  account  against 


"Tbe  foUowiDg  is  the  ontire  article; 

"Fb^rWy,  That  the  Uoited  States  shaQ,  at 
their  own  expeoM,  extinguish,  for  the  ine  of 
Georgia,  aa  eailj  aa  the  aaine  can  be  peaceablj 
obtained,  on  reaBonable  terms,  the  Indian  title 
to  the  country  of  Talassee,  to  the  lands  \etl  oufhy 
the  line  drawn  vitb  the  Creeke,  in  the  year  one 
UKHMwid  eeven  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  which 
bad  been  preyioualf  granted  bj  the  State  of 


Georgia,  both  which  tracts  had  formallj  been 
yielded  by  Che  Indians;  and  to  the  lands  withia 
the  forks  of  the  Ooanee  and  Ocmulgeo  rivers; 
for  which  Beveral  objects,  the  Presidont  of  the 
United  States  Jiaa  directed  that  a  treaty  should 
be  immediately  held  with  the  Creeks;  and  that 
the  United  States  ahall,  in  the  same  manner,  aleo 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  ail  ether  luidt 
within  the  State  of  Oeorgik."- 
Ptyeri,  voL  xvt,  p.  114. 
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Mr.  Adams,  to  lie  held  good  against 
him  not  only,  but  all  future  '  Yankee' 
and  '  Puritan'  aspirantB  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

General  Jackson  was  choeen  Presi- 
dent in  1828,  receiving  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Electoral  votes,  in- 
cluding thoee  of  all  the  Slave  States 
but  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Mary- 
land. In  Georgia,  there  were  two 
Jackson  Electoral  tickets  run,  but 
none  for  Adams.  And  the  first  An- 
nus! Messt^e  of  the  new  President 
gave  the  Indians  due  notice  that 
Georgia  had  not  so  voted  irora  blind 
impulse — that  their  dearest  rights, 
their  most  cherished  possessions,  were 
among  her  "spoils  of  victory."  In 
this  Message,  the  solemn  obligations 
which  our  Government  had  volun- 
teered to  assume,  in  treaty  after 
treaty  with  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kces,  were  utterly  ignored,  and  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  the  Indians 
dealt  with  precisely  as  if  no  such 
treaties  had  ever  existed  I  Georgia 
had  herself,  through  her  citizenB, 
participated  in  negotiating,  and, 
through  her  Senators,  united  in  rati- 
fying those  treaties ;  yet  not  only 
was  she  held  at  liberty  to  disobey 
and  trample  on  them,  but  the  United 
States  was  regarded  as  equally  ab- 
solved, by  the  convenient  fiction  of 
State  Sovereignty,  from  all  liability 
to  maintain  and  enforce  them  1  No 
one  could  deny  that  we  had  solemnly 
engaged,  by  repeated  treaties,  to  pro- 
tect the  Indiana  in  the  undisturbed  nse 
and  enjoyment  forever  of  the  lands 
which  we  had  admitted  to  be,  and 
marked  out  as,  theirs.  No  one  could 
deny  that  we  had  obtained  lai^ 
cessions  of  valuable  lands  by  these 
treaties,  No  one  doubted  that  Geor- 
gia had  urged  us  to  make  these  trea- 


ties,  and  had  eagerly  appropriated 
the  lands  thus  obtained  by  the  Union, 
and  passed  directly  over  to  her :  but 
then,  Greorgia  was  a  sovereign  State, 
and  entitled  to  do  as  she  liked  with 
all  the  lands  within  her  borders,  and 
all  the  people  living  thereon,  no  mat- 
ter if  in  flagrant  violt^on  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States! 
And  the  new  President  did  not  scru- 
ple to  assert  and  reiterate  the  un- 
truth that  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
respectively  were  attempting  to 
^^  erect  an  independent  government 
witliin  the  limits  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,"  ringing  all  possible 
changes  on  the'falsehood,  and  gravely 
quoting  &om  the  Constitution  that 
"  No  new  State  shall  be  fanned  or 
erected  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
State,"  as  precluding  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
of  their  governments  in  territories 
which  they  had  possessed  and  gov- 
erned long  before  Georgia  had  been 
colonized,  or  the  name  Alabama  in- 
vented. 

This  deliberate  and  flagrant  perver- 
sion of  the  question  to  be  decided 
was  persisted  in  through  several 
pages  of  the  Message.  Says  the 
President : 

"  Actuated  bj  this  view  of  the  subject,  I 
ioformed  the  Indians  iahabiting  parts  of 
OoDrgia  and  Alabama  that  their  attempt  to 
ESTABLiBH  in  independent  gmemment  wonld 
not  be  cotiDtonanoed  bj  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  advised  them  to  emigrate 
bevond  the  Hississippi,  or  sabmit  to  the 
laws  of  those  States." 

What  the  Indians  demanded  was 
simply  that  the  portion  of  their  im- 
memorial possessions  which  they  had 
reserved  for  their  own  use  and  enjoy- 
mgit  in  making  liberal  cessions  to 
our  Government,  should  still  be  left 
to  them — that  they  should  be  protect 
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ed  in  Buch  enjoyment,  by  the  United 
States,  as  we  had  solemnly  stipnlated 
by  treaty  that  they  should  be,  tak- 
ing onr  pay  for  it  in  advance.  Bat 
General  Jackson,  in  arging  them  to 
migrate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  their  rights 
and  their  immunities  as  follows : 

"  This  emigntion  sbonld  be  volaDtary ;  for 
it  would  be  as  crnel  aa  a^juHt  to  compel  the 
Aborigines  to  abaodon  the  graves  of  their 
lathers  aad  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land. 
Bnt  tbej  should  be  distinctlj  informed  that, 
if  they  remwn  nithia  the  limits  of  the  States, 
thej  most  be  autyect  to  their  laws.  Id 
retam  for  their  obedience,  as  individoala, 
they  will,  withont  a  doabt,  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which 
tiie;  have  improved  by  their  industry.  But 
it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that,  iu 
this  state  of  things,  elaimt  eati  be  allmeed  on 
traett  of  country  on  which  thtj/  have  neitAer 
diMlt  nor  made  iviprottmenU,  merely  hecaiate 
tie]/  hate  teen  them  from  the  mountain,  or 
pamd  them  in  the  ehate.  Submitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  States,  aud  receiving,  like 
other  citizens,  proteetiou  in  their  persons 
asd  property,  they  will  ere  long  Deooine 
merged  in  the  mass  of  our  popolation." 

How  "  voluntary"  their  emigration 
was  to  be,  and  what  sort  of  "  protec; 
tion  in  their  persons  and  property" 
they  were  likely  to  receive  in  ease 
they  refused  to  "  abandon  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a 
distant  land,"  let  the  laws  which 
Georgia  proceeded  to  enact  bear  wit- 
Beas.  Grown  weary  of  awaiting  the 
<^ration  of  the  methods  whereby 
she  had  already  secured,  at  no  cost  to 
herself,  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  lands 
within  her  borders  when  she  acceded 
to  the  Union,  that  State  passed  acts 
abolishing  the  government  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  reducing  them  at  a 
word  to  the  condition  of  nnprotected 
vassals.  Their  lands  were  thereupon 
divided  into  counties,  surveyed,  and 
ordered  to  be  distributed  by  lottery 
among  the  white  citizens  of  the  State, 


of  whom  each  was  to  have  a  ticket. 
A  reservation  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  each  head  of  a  Chero- 
kee family  was  made ;  but  this  reser- 
ration  conferred  or  recogniz^  only  a 
right  of -poeaeesion  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  State  Legislature. 
The  Indians,  whose  government  was 
thus  abolished,  were  allowed  no 
voice  in  that  to  which  they  were  arbi- 
trarily subjected ;  they  could  not  even 
give  testimony  in  a  Georgia  court, 
though  denied  a  resort  to  any  other. 
The  fortunate  drawer  of  Cherokee 
lands  in  the  Geoigia  State  lottery  was 
entitled  to  call  upon  the  Governor  to 
put  him  in  summary  possession,  ex- 
pelling any  adverse  [Indian]  claim- 
ant If  tiiere  were  two  or  more 
antagonist  white  claimants,  their  re- 
qtective  claims  were  to  be  deliberately 
adjudicated  by  the  courts,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  ordinary  jurispru- 
dence. If  any  one  sought  to  l^tlly 
hold  or  recover  lands  against  a  claim- 
ant under  this  rule,  he  must  make 
express  affidavit  that  he 
"  was  not  liable  to  be  dispoeseaeed  of  said 
land  \yj  or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act  of  tlie  General  At^sembly 
of  Georgia,  passed  December  30,  1883; 
*  *  *  in  wnich  issue  tlie  person  to  whom 
possossioD  of  said  land  was  delivered  shall 
joiu:  and  which  ieeueeliM  eojutitute  the  en- 
tire pleadinat  hatueen  Ihe  jMirtiei ;  nor  thall 
the  court  auoa  any  matter  other  than  it  etm- 
tained  in  Mid  itiue  to  ie  placed  upon  the 
regular  JUe*  qf  taid  oovrt ;' *  *  nor  shall 
said  conrt,  at  the  instaDce  of  either  party, 
pass  any  order,  or  grant  any  iuJnnctiou,  to 
stay  said  cause,  iter  permit  to  be  ingrafted 
on  taid  eauie  any  other  proceeding*  ichat- 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  sole,  unconcealed  object  of 
this  legislation  was  to  deprive  the 
Cherokees  of  the  protection  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
adjudication  therein  touching  their 
rights,  by  prednding  any  appeal  to 
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said  courts  for  the  sake  of  teBtiog  the 
validity  of  these  acta  of  the  Legiela- 
ture  of  Georgia. 

That  State  had  already  decisively 
indicated  that,  if  unable  to  make  or 
control  such  adjudication,  'she  was 
abundantly  ready  to  defy  it, 

A  Cherokee  named  Tassells  was  ar- 
rested on  a  Georgia  warrant  for  kill- 
ing another  Indian  within  the  Cher- 
okee territory.  His  counsel  obtained 
a  writ  of  error  from  a  United  States 
court,  requiring  Georgia  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  discharged  and 
hia  case  remitted  to  the  Cherokee  au- 
Uiori  ties,  according  to  existing  treaties. 
Georgia  defied  the  writ  and  hung  the 
Indian.     And  this  finished  the  ca&e. 

Some  time  thereafter,  two  mission- 
aries  of  the  American  Board  among 
theCherokees  were  arrested  on  a  Geor- 
gia process,  tried  for,  and  convicted 
of,  inciting  the  Indians  to  resist  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  de- 
signed to  efiTect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Indians  from  her  soil.  They  were  of 
course  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison. 
They  appealed  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  courta  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
the  final  adjudication  thereon  was 
had  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  the  decision  being  pro- 
nounced by  Chief  Jnetice  Marshall 
It  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  mis- 
sionaries  and  against  the  pretensions 

"  I  am  iDdebUid  for  this  tact  to  tho  lato  Gov- 
ernor Oeorge  N.  Briggs,  or  MasBUchuMtU,  who 
vaa  in  WatshiDgtoii  as  a  member  of  Congress 
nhen  the  decision  was  readerod. 

"  PreaideDt  Jackson,  in  his  fint  Annuel  Ues- 
atge,  already  referred  to,  bod  said: 

"A  portion  of  tlie  Southern  tribes,  baving 
mingled  much  with  the  whiteii,  uid  made  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civQized  hfe,  have  lately 
attempted  to  erect  an  independent  ^vemment 
within  the  limits  ot  the  Blates  of  Georpa  and 
Alabama." 


of  Geoi^ia,  holding  that  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokees  were  vajid  and  binding  on 
all  tbe  States,  and  paramount  to  all 
State  laws,  according  to  that  provis- 
ion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
prescribes: 

"  Article  VI.,  §  2.  This  Constitntion,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  ha 
made  in  pnrsnance  thereof;  and  all  treatiea 
made,  or  which  shall  he  made,  nnder  the 
aathorlty  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
stipTtme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  In 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  attorneys  for  the  missionaries 
sought  to  have  this  judgmont  en- 
forced, but  could  not.  General  Jack- 
son was  President,  and  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort,  "  Well :  John 
Manihall  has  made  his  decision : 
now  let  Aim  enforce  itH"  was  his 
commentary  on  the  matter.  So  tho 
missionaries  languisljed  years  in  pris- 
on, and  the  Cherokees  were  finally 
(1838)  driven  into  exile,  in  defiance 
of  the  mandate  of  our  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal, "  Georgia  was  permit- 
ted to  violate  the  faith  of  solemn 
treaties  and  defy  the  adjudications  of 
our  highest  court.  South  Carolina 
was  put  down  in  a  similar  attempt : 
for  the  will  of  Andrew  Jackson,  not 
the  Constitution,  was  in  those  years 
"  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  " 

"refused  to  sustain  those  Southern  tribes  in 
their  attempt  to  »ct  up  an  indepeodent  govern- 
ment within  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Qeargia." 

Both  these  gentlemen  well  knew — Colonel 
Benton  could  not  tuJ  know — that  the  Cherokees 
only  dmiaed  or  sought  the  rights  which  they 
had  possessed  and  enjoyed  from  time  immpmo- 
rial,  which  were  solemoly  guaranteed  to  the:n 
by  treaty  alter  treaty,  whereof  the  subsisting 
TsUdity  nod  pertinence  were  cleariy  affinned 
by  tlie  tribunal  of  ultdmute  resort. 

*•  The  late  Joremiali  RvHrts,  long  Uie  cfflcient 
and  honored  Secretary  of  the  American  Board 
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The  General  Congress  wliidi  con- 
TeDed  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  framed 
ardeles  of  Association  between  the 
colonies,  one  of  which  was  a  solemn 
a^^reement  "  that  we  wiU  neither  im- 
port nor  purchase  any  slave  imported 
after  the  lat  of  December  next ;"  be- 
ing moved  thereto  by  State  action  of 
like  character,  wherein  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  were  honorably  con- 
spicuons.  Host  of  the  States,  accord- 
ingly, prohibited  the  Slave -Trade 
during  or  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
Thronghont  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, the  Righta  of  Kan  were  pro- 
claimed as  the  great  objects  of  our 
struggle.  General  Gates,  the  hero 
of  Saratoga,  emancipated  his  slaves 
in  1780.  The  first  recorded  Aboli- 
tion Society — that  of  Pennsylvania 
— was  formed  in  1774.  The  New 
York  Manumission  Society  was  found- 
ed in  1785 :  John  Jay  was  its  first 
Preffldent;  Alexander  Hamilton  its 
second.  Rhode  Island  followed  in 
1786 ;  Maryland  in  1789 ;  Connecti- 
cut in  1790 ;  Virginia  in  1791 ;  New 
Jersey  in  1792.  The  discovery  that 
such  societies  were  at  war  with  the 
Federal  Constitution,  or  with  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  dtizens  of  the 
several  States,  was  not  made  till 
nearly  forty  years  afterward.     These 


Abolition  Societies  vere  largely  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  as  well  as 
the  worthiest  citizens.  Among  them 
were,  in  Maryland,  Samuel  Chase, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  and 
Luther  Martin,  one  of  the  tramera 
of  the  Constitution  J  in  Delaware, 
James  A.  Bayard,'  afterward  in 
Congress,  and  Ctesar  A.  Rodney, 
who  became  Attorney-General  The 
Pennsylvania  Society  had  Benja- 
min Franklin  for  its  President, 
and  Benjamin  Rush  for  Secretary 
— both  signers  of  the  Declaration. 
This,'  among  other  .such  societies, 
memorialized  the  first  Federal  Con- 
gress, then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
against  Slavery,  asking 

"that  foQ  will  be  pleased  to  countenanca 
the  restoration  to  liberty  of  those  vahappj 
men  who,  alone  in  this  land  of  ft^edom,  are 
degraded  into  perpetnal  bondage,  and  who, 
amid  the  general  Joy  of  aurronnding  free- 
men, are  groaning  in  servile  snl^ection ; 
that  yon  will  devise  means  for  removing 
this  incotisistency  of  character  from  tbe 
American  people;  that  yon  will  promoM 
mercy  and  justice  toward  this  distressed 
race;  and  that  yon  wilt  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  m  yon  for  dis- 
couraging every  apeoies  of  traffic  in  the  per- 
sons of  onr  fellow-men." 

Congress  courteously  received  this 
and  similar  memorials,  calmly  con- 
sidered them,  and  decided  that  it  had 
no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 


■n  for  Foreign  Iifiasiona,  who  da- 
voted  tbe  best  of  bis  life  to  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
OierokeeB,  baa  sammed  up,  in  a  letter  to  a  Bym- 
pathiai^  fMend,  bia  cohTJoUons  ae  to  the  ulU- 
inate  caose  of  the  perfidy  and  oppo^BmoD  of 
wbidi  they  were  the  victime: 

"Witbont  tbat  diaregaid  of  buman  rights 
whtdi  is  to  be  rotind  among  slavebcdders  only, 
UDtUng  could  bave  been  done  against  the  Indi- 
ani;  and  wttlMut  the  base  aoirender  of  aU  per- 


sonal dignity  and  Independence  to  tbe  capricious 
mandate  of  party  disrapUne,  the  slaTeholdera 
irould  not  have-  received  aid  enough  to  cany 
their  point." — L^^  qf  Jeremiah  EvarU,  Boston, 
1B4G,  p.  3eT. 

■  father  of  one  of  her  present  U.  S.  Senators. 

*  Franklin,  then  64,  years  of  age,  dgned  this 
memorial  on  the  3d  of  February,  1790,  and  died 
on  the  17th  of  April  following. 
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States  wliicli  Baw  fit  to  aathorize  and 
cherish  it.  There  was  no  excitement, 
no  menace,  no  fury.  South  Caroliaa 
and  Geoi^a,  of  course,  opposed  the 
prayer,  but  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. It  is  noteworthy,  that  among 
those  who  leaned  furthest  toward  the 
petitiouers  were  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Page,  of  Virginia — ^the  latter  in  due 
time  her  Governor.  They  urged,  not 
Aat  tlie  prayer  should  he  granted, 
but  that  the  memorial  be  referred, 
and  respectfully  considered. 

Vermont  framed  a  State  Constitu- 
tion in  1777,  and  embodied  in  it  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  whereof  the  first  arti- 
cle precluded  Slavery. 

Massachusetts  &amed  a  constitu- 
tion in  1780,  wherein  was  embodied 
ft  Declaration  of  Bights,  afflnning 
that 

"AU  men  are  bora  fV«e  and  eqaal,  and 
have  certain  nataral,  oaeential,  sod  inalieoa- 
ble  rights,  among  which  are  the  riitht  of 
«tU'o;ing  and  defending  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties, and  that  of  acquiring,  posKssing,  and 
protecting  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
upon  the  first  case  arising  which  in- 
volved the  question,  decided  that  this 
provision  had  abohshed  Slavery. 

New  Hampshire  was,  in  lite  man- 
ner, held  to  have  abolished  Slavery 
by  her  Constitution,  framed  in  1783. 

Pennsylvania  passed  a  Gradual 
Emancipation  Act,  March  1,  1780. 
All  persons  bom  in  that  State  after 
that  day,  were  to  be  free  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight. 

lihode  Island  provided  by  law  that 
all  persons  bom  in  that  State  after 
March,  1781,  should  be  free. 

Connecticut,  in  1784,  passed  an 
act  providing  for  gradual  Abolition. 
She  had  still  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  slaves  in  1790. 


Ne*  York  provided  for  Gradoal 
Emancipation  in  17d9.  In  1817,  a 
further  act  was  passed,  decreeing  that 
there  should  be  no  Slavery  in  the 
State  after  the  4th  of  Joly,  1827. 
Ten  thousand  slaves  were  Bet  free  at 
once  by  this  act 

New  Jersey  passed  an  act,  in  1804, 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  Slavery. 
It  was  so  very  gradual  in  its  opera- 
tion, that  the  census  of  1840  reported 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  slaves 
as  still  held  in  that  State. 

The  frequently  reiterated  Southern 
assertion  that  the  Northern  States 
"  sold  their  slaves  to  the  South,  and 
then  abolished  Slavery,"  is  abundant- 
ly refuted.  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  doubtless  most  oth^  States,  by 
their  acts  of  emancipation,  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  the  exportatioa 
of  slaves.  Delaware,  though  a  Slave 
State,  long  since  did,  and  still  doea, 
the  same. 

The  North  emerged  from  the  Mis- 
souri stru^le  chafed  and  mortified. 
It  felt  that,  with  Right  and  Power 
both  on  its  side,  it  had  been  badly 
beaten,  through  the  treachery  of  cer- 
tain of  its  own  representatives,  whom 
it  proceeded  to  deal  with  accordingly. 
Few,  indeed — hardly  one — of  those 
Northern  members  who  had  sided 
with  the  South  in  that  stmggle  were 
reelected.  That  lesson  given,  what 
more  could  be  done)  Missouri  was 
in  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  turned 
out.  Arkansas  was  organized  as  a 
Slave  Territory,  and  would  in  due 
time  become  a  Slave  State.  What 
use  in  probracting  an  agitation  which 
had  no  longer  a  definite  object }  Mr. 
Monroe  had  just  been  reelected  Presi- . 
dent,  and  the  harmony  of  the  party 
would  be  disturbed  by  permitting 
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die  find  to  become  chroiiic.  Those 
vho  perpetuated  it  would  be  most 
anlikelj  to  Bhare  boimteoiuly  in  the 
dtBtribation  of  Federal  offices  and 
honors.  Then  a  new  Presidential 
contest  b^an  to  loom  ap  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  all  manner  of  speoolatioas 
were  can^Hitj  and  hopes  were  buoy- 
ant, with  regard  to  it  Tet  more : 
the  Cotton  cnlture  was  rapidly  ex- 
panding, and  with  it  Southern  trade, 
bringing  the  Northern  seaports  more 
and  more  under  their  sway. 

There  had  been  an  effort,  in  1817, 
to  wcnre  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  more  effective  Fngitiye 
Slave  Law,  whieh  was  defeated,  after 
a  most  spirited  discnssion.  In  1826 
(March  9th),  the  subject  of  Slavery 
was  brought  before  the  Hoose  by  Mr. 
Edward  Everett — ^then  a  new  and 
Terr  young  member  from  Hassacbu- 
setts — who  incidentally  expressed  bis 
hostility  to  all  projects  of  violent  Abo- 
lition, hia  readiness  to-shonlder  a  rans- 
ket  to  put  down  a  slave  insnrrection, 
and  bis  conviction,  with  regard  to 
Slavery,  that,  "  while  it  subsists, 
where  it  sabsists,  its  duties  are  pre- 
BOj^iosed  and  sanctioned  by  religion," 
eto.,  etc  Bat  this  strange  outburst, 
instead  of  being  groteiully  hailed  and 
welcomed,  was  repelled  and  reprobat- 

'Boger  Brooks  Taney— late  Chier  JnlHoe  of 
Sm  HidMd  States — in  derenditig  as  a  lawyer,  in 
IBI8,  befors  a  Maryland  oourt,  Rev.  Jooc^  Qru- 
ber,  charged  witb  aati-SUver;  ineukatioDa  and 
*Ct^  thos  happQy  aet  forth  tbe  old  BeTolutioa- 
•tj  lde»  of  Samiy,  tai  the  obligations  it  im- 

"  A.  hard  neceesity.  Indeed,  compels  us  to  en- 
dnre  (ho  erits  of  SlaTery  [br  a  lime.  It  waa 
imposed  upon  us  by  another  nation,  while  yet 
we  were  in  a  state  of  colonial  rass^age.  It  can- 
not be  easily  or  suddenly  removed.  Yet,  while 
IL  continues,  it  is  a  blot  on  out  national  charsc- 
.  ler,  and  every  real  lover  of  freedom  oonfidently 
hopes  that  it  will  be  eebctnally,  though  it  must 
be  i^ually,  wiped  away,  and  eamestly  looks 
tot  the  mettoa  oj  wbicb  this  neoesury  object 


ed  by  the  South.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Tennessee,  thongh  himself  a  slave- 
holder, pointedly  dissented  from  it. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Oambreleng,  of  New  York, 
(a  North  Carolinian  by  birth  and 
training),  said: 

"  The  gentleman  from  Uassscbasetts  hu 
gone  too  far.  He  boa  expressed  opinions 
which  ought  not  to  escape  animad  version. 
I  heard  them  vith  great  sarprise  and  r^ret. 
I  was  astoolsbed  to  hear  bim  declaro  that 
Slavery — domeatio  Slavery — say  what  joa 
will,  is  ft  condition  of  life,  as  well  as  any 
other,  to  be  Jaatified  by  morality,  religion, 
and  intemaUonal  law,"  et«.,  eto. 

And  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia 
— himself  a  life-long  slaveholder  and 
opponent  of  the  North — saw  fit  to 
say : 

"Sir,  r  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the 
heart  of  that  man  from  tbe  North,  who  rises 
here  to  defend  Slavery  npon  principle." 

So  that,  BO  late  as  1S26,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  essential  righteousness  and 
beneficence  of  Slavery  had  not  yet 
been  accepted  in  any  quarter.' 

Tirginia,  in  1829,  assembled*  a 
Convention  of  her  people  to  revise 
their  Constitution.  Ex-President 
James  Monroe'  was  chosen  to  preside, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by 
ex-President  James  Madison  and 
Chief  Jnstice    Marshall     The  first 

may  be  attained.  And,  until  it  aliall  be  accom- 
plished, until  the  time  come  when  we  can  point 
without  a  blush  to  the  language  held  in  the 
Iledaration  of  ludopeodenca,  every  ft-iend  of 
humanity  will  seek  to  lighten  the  idling  chain 
of  Slavery,  and  better,  to  the  utmost  of  Ua 
power,  the  wretched  condition  of  tbe  slave." 

*At  Rjchmond,  October  6tli. 

*Hr,  Monroe,  in  a  speech  (Kovember  Sd),  oa 
tbe  Basis  of  Bepresentatjou,  said,  incidentally  of 

SUvety: 

"Ho  imputation  can  be  oast  on  TLrgliiia  in 
this  matter.  She  did  all  tliat  it  was  in  ber  power 
to  do  to  prtvent  tht  laleneim  of  Slaatry,  sod  (O 
mitigate  its  ovUs  so  &(  as  she  could." 
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earnest  collision  was  on  the  White 
£asis,  Eo  called — that  is,  on  the  pro- 
position that  representation  and  po- 
litical power  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  counties  on  the  basiB 
of  their  White  population  alone.  The 
Committee  on  the  Legislative  depart- 
ment decided  in  favor  of  the  White 
Basis  by  18  to  11 — James  Madison's 
vote  giving  that  side  the  majority ; 
but  he  voted  also  offainst  the  White 
Basis  for  the  Senate,  making  a  tie  on 
that  point.  A  strong  excitement 
having  arisen  on  this  question,  Gen- 
eral Robert  B.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  an 
advocate  of  the  White  Basis,  resigned, 
and  his  seat  was  filled  by  Hugh  B. 
Grigsby,  of  opposite  views.  At 
length,'  the  Convention  came  to  a 
vote,  on  the  proposition  of  a  Mr, 
Green,  of  Culpepper,  that  the  White 
Basis  be  stricken  ont,  and  the  Feder- 
al Basis  (the  white  inhabitants  with 
"three-fifths  of  all  other  persons") 
be  substituted.  This  was  defeated — 
Yeas  47  (including  Grigsby  afore- 
said) ;  Nays  49 — every  delegate  vot- 
ing. Among  the  Teas  were  ex- 
President  Madison,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh, 
"PbiUp  P.  Barbour,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  William  B.  Giles,  John 
Tyler,  etc.  Among  the  Naya  (Jor 
the  White  Basis)  were  ex-President 
Monroe,  Philip  Doddridge,  Charles 
F.  Mercer,  Chapman  Johnson,  Lewis 
Summers,  etc.  As  a  rule.  Western 
(comparatively  Free)  Virginia  voted 


for  the  White  Basis,  with  some  help 
from  the  East ;  and  it  was  computed 
that  the  majority  represented  402,631 
of  Free  Population,  and  the  minority 
but  280,000.  But  the  minority  was 
strong  in  intellect,  in  numbers,  and 
in  resolution,  and  it  fought  desperate- 
ly through  weeks  of  earnest  debate 
and  skillful  maneuvering.  President 
Monroe,  in  December,  resigned  the 
chair,  and  his  seat,  and  his  constit- 
uents offered  the  latter  to  General  R. 
B.  Taylor  aforesaid,  who  declined, 
when  it  was  given  to  a  Mr.  Osborne. 
Finally,  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Upshur 
(afterward  Secretary  of  State)  was  so 
amended.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
as  to  prescribe,  arbitrarily,  that  thir- 
teen Senators  should  be  apportioned 
to  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  nineteen  to  those  east  of  it,  with 
a  corresponding  allotment  of  Dele- 
gates in  four  parcels  to  the  various 
natural  divisions  of  the  State,  and 
was  carried  by  55  Teas  to  41  Nays — 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  apportion- 
ment be  based  on  Federal  numbers, 
and  that  for  the  House  on  the  White 
population,  having  first  been  voted 
down— 48  to  48.  So  Uie  effort  of 
the  West,  and  of  the  relatively  non- 
slaveholding  sections  of  Virginia,  to 
wrest  political  power  from  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  of  the  tide-water 
connties,  was  d^eated,  despite  the 
sanguine  promise  at  the  outset ;  and 
tlte  Old  Dominion  sunk  again  into 
the    arms     of    the    negro-breeders.' 


•November  IGth. 

'HeiekialitJiles,  in  his  Weekly  Ecgialer  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  182~9,  tbua  roriHbtj  depicted  the  mo- 
mcntouB  ixfuea  lor  Virginia  and  the  country, 
tlieo  hinging  on  the  stniggje  in  Richmond: 

"TiBQlNiA  CONVBunoN, — The  commitleeB 
hflTingchieflj  reported,  '  the  tiig  of  war' between 
the  "old  lights'  and  the  new  ha^  commenced ;  and 
the  question  is  to  be  settled  whether  treea  and 
■tones,  and  vbltnuy  divisions  of  land,  wiUi 


almoBt  BB  senseless  herds  of  U»ck  slaves,  or  the 
free,  tsx-psying  inhabitants  of  the  State,  shall 
have  political  power.  Very  important  events 
will  grow  out  of  this  convention,  and  their  Effect 
will  not  be  conQned  to  Virginia.  We  hope  end 
beUeve,  that  the  free  while  popnlation  of  the 
State  will  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  reprcaenta- 
tioD  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Le^lature — 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  popular  without  it ;  bnt  per- 
haps Uie  Senate  mav  be  apportioned  according 
to  '  federal  Dumben,' in  which  thrM-SlUiB  of  the 
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Some  years  later  {in  1831-2),  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  slave  insTiiTectioii  in 
Sonthampton  county,  known  tts  Nat. 
TnToer's,  her  people  were  aroused  to 
a  fresh  and  vivid  ooneeptiou  of  the 
perils  and  evils  of  Slaveiy,  and  her 
Legislature,  for  a  time,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  inaognrating  a  system  of 
Gradaal  Emancipation ;  but  the  im- 
-palae  was  finally,  though  with  diffl- 
cnlty,  overborne.  Several  who  have 
ance  cast  in  their  lot  witli  the  Slave- 
holders' Rebellion — among  them  Jas. 
O.  Fanlkner,  late  Minister  to  Eng- 
had — at  that  time  spoke  earnestly 
and  forcibly  for  Emancipation,  as  an 
imperative  necessity.  And  this  is 
noteworthy  as  the  last  serious  effort 
■  by  the  politicians  of  any  Slave  State' 
to  rid  her  of  the  giant  curse,  jmor  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Slaveholders'  Ee- 
bdlion. 

Berjauik  LuiTDT  doserves  the  high 
honor  of  ranking  as  the  pioneer  of 
direct   and   distinctive  Anti-Slavery 


in  America.  Many  who  lived  before 
and  cotemporary  with  him  were  Ab- 
olitionists :  but  he  was  the  first  of  our 
countrymen  who  devoted  his  life  and 
all  his  powers  exclusively  to  the  cause 
of  the  slave.  Bom  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  January  4,  1789,  of 
Quaker  parents,  whose  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  lived  and  died 
in  this  country,  he  injured  himaelt^ 
while  still  a  mere  boy,  by  excessive 
labor  on  his  lather's  farm,  incurring 
thereby  a  partial  loss  of  hearing,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  Slight  in 
fi-sme  and  below  the  common  hight, 
unassuming  in  manner  and  gentle  in 
spirit,  he  gave  to  the  canse  of  Emtmci- 
pation  neither  wealth,  nor  eloquence, 
nor  lofty  abilities,  for  he  had  them 
not;  but  his  courage,  perseverance, 
and  devotion  were  unsurpassed ;  and 
these  combined  to  render  him  a  for- 
midable, though  disregarded  if  not 
despised,  antagonist  to  our  national 
crime.  Leaving  his  father's  turm  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wandered 


ilavea  sre  counted.  If  the  latter  maj  Bland  as 
■  peaceHjflering;  to  the  departing  power  of  the 
cU  lights,  ne  would  let  them  have  it — in  a  few 
Jean,  under  a  liberal  Conntitulion,  the  free  pop- 
ulaticra  of  middle  and  western  Virginia  will  bo 
ao  increased,  that  the  power  in  the  Senate,  de- 
lived  from  alaves,  will  not  be  injurioualy  Tolt. 
And  then  will  the  Caclidani,  who  have  kept  Vir- 
rinia  back  half  a  ceatnr;,  compared  with  Kew 
York  and  Pennaftvania,  disappear,  and  give 
pfaue  b>  practical  men— then  will  roaiii  and  ca- 
nals be  made,  domestic  manufholures  enoour- 
tied,  and  ft  free  and  virtuons  and  laborioua  peo- 
jw  give  wealth  and  power  and  secnrity  to  the 
unuDonwealtb — the  'old  familisa.'  aa  they  are 
ealled— persons  much  partakingof  t)ie  character 
of  the  old  nobility  of  Franco,  imbecile  and  inoir- 
rigible — paas  away,  sod  a  healthful  and  happy, 
bold  and  intelligent  middle  class  rise  up  to 
iweeton  and  invigorate  society,  by  rendering 
labor  honorable ;  and  Richmond  will  not  any 
loDger  bo  ALL  Virginia,  aa  a  distinguished  geti- 
Ueman  used  to  prodaim,  in  matters  of  politics 
or  polioj.  Tbe  moral  eflects  of  these  tiling  over 
the  slave  population  of  VirRinia,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent Statea,  are  hardly  to  be  calculated.  The 
presence  of  nomerout  slaves  is  inoompatible  , 
with  that  of  a  numerous  free  population ;  and  it 
it  thown  that  Uw  labor  of  the  latter,  in  all  tbe 


important  operaUona  of  agriculture  or  the  arts, 
except  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  aumr,  tuliacccs 
and  rice  (aa  at  present  carried  on],  ia  the  cheap- 
est and  the  boat  And  in  truth,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  straining  the  facta  too  far,  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  the  greatest  (|uestion  before  the 
Virginia  convention  is,  the  perpetual  duration 
of  negro  slavery,  or  the  increase  of  a  generous 
and  Irsa  white  p<q>ulation." 

'In  1843,  when  Kentucky  revised  her  State 
Constitution,  Reniy  Clay  fbrmally  Tenewed  the 
appeal  in  favor  of  Gradual  Emancipation,  whicli 
he  had  mads,  when  a  very  young  man,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  organization  aa  a  State ;  but  the 
response  from  the  people  was  feeble  and  ineffect- 
ive. Delaware  has  repeatedly  endeavored  to 
rid  herself  of  Siaverj  by  legislation ;  but  parti- 
san Democracy  has  unifonnly  oppoeod  ^nd  de- 
feated every  movementlooking  to  this  end.  Sho, 
though  slaveholding,  has  for  sixty  yeare  or  more 
been  truly,  emphatically,  a  Border  Stale.  Sla- 
very luM  only  been  kept  so  long  alive  within  her 
limits  for  the  benefit,  and  by  the  ■ 
efforts,  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  ia  nc 
dently  near  its  end. 
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westward  to  Wheeling,  Tirginia, 
where,  during  tLe  next  four  years, 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  saddler, 
and  gained  an  insight  into  the  cruel- 
tiea  and  villainies  of  Elaveholding — 
Wheeling  being  at  that  time  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  negro-traders  and 
their  prey  on  their  route  from  Mary- 
land and  Yii^nia  to  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. Before  he  made  Wheeling 
his  home,  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  whither  he 
returned  after  learning  his  trade, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  married  a  young  wo- 
man of  like  spirit  to  his  own.  He 
then,  after  a  long  visit  to  his  father 
in  New  Jersey,  settled  at  St.  Clairs- 
Tille,  Ohio,  near  Wheeling,  and 
opened  a  shop,  by  which  in  four 
years  ho  made  about  three  thousand 
dollars  above  his  expenses,  and,  with 
a  lo\'ing  wife  and  two  children,  was 
as  happy  and  contented  with  his  lot 
as  any  man  need  be. 

Cut  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  his  experiences  of  Slavery 
in  Wheeling  could  not  be  shaken  off 
nor  resisted.  In  the  year  1815,  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  organized 
an  anti-Slavery  association  known 
as  the  "Union  Humane  Society," 
whereof  tlie  first  meeting  was  held 
at  his  own  house,  and  consisted  of 
but  five  or  six  persons.  Within  a  few 
months,  its  numbers  were  swelled  to 
four  or  five  hundred,  and  in«iluded 
the  best  and  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Selmont  and  tiie  adjacent  coun- 
ties. Lundy  wrote  an  appeal  to  phi- 
lanthropists on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
which  was  first  printed  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1S16,  being  his  twenty-sev- 
enth birthday.  Short  and  simple  as 
it  was,  it  contained  the  genu  of  the 
entire    anti-Slavery   movemeat.     A 


weekly  journal  entitled  The  Philan- 
thropist was  soon  after  started  at 
Mount  Pleasant  by  Charles  Osborne; 
and  Lundy,  at  the  editor's  invitation, 
contributed  to  its  columns,  mainly  by 
selections.  In  a  few  months,  he  was 
urged  by  Osborne  to  join  him  in  the 
newspaper  enterprise,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  do  BO,  removing  to  Mount 
Pleasant.  Meantime,  he  made  a  voy^ 
age  to  St.  Louis  in  a  fiat-boat  to  dis- 
pose of  hia  stock  of  saddlery.  Arriv- 
ing at  that  city  in  the  fall  of  1819, 
when  the  whole  region  was  convujsed 
by  the  Missouri  Question,  be  was 
impelled  to  write  on  the  side  there 
unpopular  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
His  q>eculation  proved  unfortunate 
— the  whole  West,  and,  indeed,  the* 
whole  country,  being  then  involved 
in  a  commercial  convulsion,  with 
trade  stagnant  and  almost  every  one 
bankrupt.  He  returned  to  his  home 
on  foot  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
having  been  absent  nearly  two  years, 
and  lost  all  he  was  worth. 

Meantime,  Osborne,  tired  of  his 
thankless  and  profitless  vocation,  had 
sold  out  his  establbhment,  and  it  had 
been  removed  to  Jonesborongh,  Ten- 
nessee, where  his  newspaper  took  the 
title  of  The  Emancipator.  Lundy 
removed,  as  he  had  purposed,  to 
Motmt  Pleasant,  and  there  started, 
in  January,  1821,  a  monthly  entitled 
The  Geniun  of  Universal  Enumci' 
pation.  He  commenced  it  with  six 
subscribers;  himself  ignorant  of  prints 
ing  and  vnthout  materials ;  having 
his  work  done  at  Steubenville,  twenty 
miles  distant;  traveling  thither  fre- 
quently on  foot,  and  returning  with 
his  edition  on  his  back.  Four  months 
later,  he  had  a  very  considerable  sub- 
scription list.  About  this  time,  Elilm 
Embree,  who  had  started  The  Eman- 
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dpaior  in  Tennesaee,  died,  and  Lnndj 
was  ni^ed  to  go  thither,  unite  the 
two  joumalB,  and  print  them  himself 
from  the  materials  of  The  Mnaneipa- 
tor.  He  consented,  and  made  the 
jonmey  of  eight  hundred  miles,  one- 
half  on  foot  and  the  rest  by  water. 
At  Jooesborongh,  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing,  and  was  soon  issuing  a 
weekly  newspaper  beside  The  Genius, 
and  a  monthly  agricultural  work.  He 
removed  his  &mily  a  few  mouths  later, 
and  East  Tennessee  was  thencefor- 
ward his  home  for  nearly  three  years, 
dnring  which  The  Oenius  cf  Univer- 
»al  EnuKunpaMon  was  the  only  distinc- 
tively and  exclusively  anti-Slavery  pe- 
riodical issued  in  the  United  States, 
constantly  increasing  in  circulation 
and  inflnencfl.  And,  though  often 
threatened  witib  personal  assault,  and 
once  shut  up  in  a  private  room  with 
two  ruffians,  who  nndertook  to  bully 
him  into  som^  concession  by  a  Sour- 
ish of  deadly  weapons,  he  was  at  no 
time  subjected  to  mob  violence  or 
l^al  prosecntion. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-4,  the  first 
American  Convention  for  ttie  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia; and  Lnndy  made  the  jonmey 
of  six  hundred  miles  and  back  on 
purpose  to  attend  it.  During  his 
tour,  he  decided  on  transferring  his 
eetablishment  to  Baltimore ;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1824,  kn^wack  on 
shoulder,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  that 
oity.  On  the  way,  he  delivered,  at 
Deep  Creek,  North  Carolina,  his  first 
public  address  agtunst  Slavery.  He 
Bpoke  in  a  beautiful  grove,  near  the 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  that  place, 
directly  after  divine  worship ;  and  the 
audience  were  so  well  satisfied  that 
they  invited  him  to  speak  again,  in 
their  place  of  wor^p.    Before  this 


second  meeting  adjourned,  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  was  formed  ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  hold  fifteen  or  twenty 
simitar  meetings  at  other  places  with* 
in  that  State.  In  one  instance,  he 
spoke  at  a  honse-raising ;  in  another, 
at  a  militia  mnster.  Here  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  of  fourteen  members 
was  thereupon  formed,  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  militia  company  for  its 
President.  One  of  his  meetings  was 
held  at  Haleigh,  the  capital.  Before 
he  had  left  the  State,  he  had  organ- 
ized twelve  or  fourteen  Abolition  So- 
cieties. He  continued  his  journey 
through  Vii^nia,  holding  several 
meetiugs,  and  organizing  societies — 
of  course,  not  very  numerous,  nor 
composed  of  the  most  infinential  per- 
sons. It  is  probable  that  his  Quaker 
brethren  supplied  him  with  introduc- 
tions from  place  to  place,  and  that 
his  meetings  were  held  at  the  points 
where  violent  opposition  was  least 
likely  to  be  offered. 

He  reached  Baltimore  about  the  1st 
of  October,  and  issued  on  the  lOth 
No.  1  of  Volume  IT.  of  the  "  Ge- 
nius," which  continued  to  be  well  sop- 
ported,  though  receiving  little  encou- 
ragement from  Baltimore  itself.  A 
year  afterward,  it  began  to  be  issued 
weekly. 

Lnndy  visited  Hayti  in  the  latter 
part  of  1825,  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements there  for  the  reception  of 
a  number  of  slaves,  whose  masters 
were  willing  to  emancipate  'them  on 
condition  of  their  removal  from  the 
country — in  feet,  were  not  allowed, 
by  the  laws  of  their  respective  States, 

free  them  otherwise.  Being  de- 
tained longer  than  he  had  ezp»;t«d, 
he  was  met,  on  his  return  to  Balti- 
more, with  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  aft«r  giving  birth  to  twins,  and 
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haatened  to  hia  dwelling  to  find  it  en- 
tirely deeerted,  bis  fire  cMldieu  bar- 
ing been  distribated  among  bis 
fiiends.  In  tbat  bonr  of  intense  af- 
flictiou,  be  renewed  bis  solemn  tow 
to  devote  bis  entire  energies  to  tbe 
cause  of  tbe  slave,  and  to  efforts  de- 
signed to  awaken  bis  conntiTmen  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility  and  their 
danger.  In  1838,  he  traveled  east- 
ward, lecturing  and  soliciting  snb- 
Bcribera  to  big  "  Genius,"  and  calling, 
in  New  York,  on  Arthur  Tappan, 
William  Goodell,  and  other  anti- 
Slavery  men.  At  Boston,  he  could 
hear  of  no  Abolitionists,  but  made 
tbe  acquaintance,  at  bis  boarding- 
house,  of  WiLLiAu  Llotd  Garbisok, 
a  fellow-boarder,  whose  attention  had 
not  previously  been  drawn  to  tbe 
Slavery  question,  but  who  readily 
embraced  bis  views.  He  visited  suc- 
cessively most  of  the  cleigymen  of 
Boston,  and  induced  eight  of  them, 
belonging  to  various  sects,  to  meet 
him.  Alt  of  them,  on  e^lanation, 
approved  bis  labora,  and  subscribed 
for  bis  periodical ;  and,  in  tbe  course 
of  a  few  days,  they  aided  him  to  hold 
an  anti-Slavery  meeting,  which  was 
lai;gely  attended.  At  the  close  of  bis 
remarks,  several  clergymen  expressed 
a  general  concurrence  in  bis  views. 
He  extended  bis  journey  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  lecturing 
where  be  could,  and  obtuning  some 
encouragement.  He  spoke  also  in 
tbe  principal  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
Sbode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and, 
on  his  homeward  route,  traversed  tbe 
State   of   New    York,   speaking    at 


Ponghkeepsie,  Albtuiy,*  Lockport, 
Utica,  and  Buffalo,  reaching  Balti- 
more late  in  October. 

Lnndy  made  at  least  one  other 
visit  to  Hayti,  to  colonize  emancipat- 
ed slaves ;  was  beaten  nearly  to  death 
in  Baltimore  by  a  slave-trader,  on 
whose  conduct  be  bad  commented  in 
terms  which  seemed  disrespectful  to 
the  profession ;  was  flattered  by  tbe 
judge's  assurance,  when  tbe  tradw 
came  to  be  tried  for  the  assault,  tbat 
"  be  [L.]  had  got  nothing  more  than 
he  deserved ;"  and  he  made  two  long 
joomeys  through  Texas,  to  tbe  Mexi- 
can departments  across  tbe  Kio 
Grande,  in  quest  of  a  suitable  lo- 
cation on  which  to  plant  a  colony 
of  freed  blacks  from  the  United 
States,  bnt  without  success.  He 
traveled  in  good  part  on  foot,  ob- 
serving the  strictest  economy,  and 
supporting  himself  by  working  at 
saddlery  and  harness-mending,  from 
place  to  place,  as  circumstances  re- 
quired. Meantime,  he  bad  been 
compelled  to  remove  bis  paper  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington;  and  final- 
ly (in  1836),  to  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  entitled  The  Natumal  In- 
quirer, and  at  last  merged  into  The 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  Hia  colo- 
nizing enterprise  took  him  to  Mon- 
clova,  Comargo,  Monterey,  Matamo- 
ras,  and  Tictoria,  iji  Mexico,  and  con- 
sumed tbe  better  part  of  several 
years,  closing  in  1835.  He  also  made 
a  visit  to  the  settlements  in  Canada, 
of  fugitives  from  American  Slavery, 
to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  their 
inhabitants.     On  the  17th  of  May, 


'Lund/a  brier  joumsl  of  this  lour  hu  been 
preaerred;  end,  next  to  an  enti7  niDDing — "Od 
the  2fith  I  arriTed  ftt  Northamplou,  Uasa.,  afW 
9  o'clock  in  tha  evening,  dod  called  at  thrae 
Urenu  beToro  I  could  get  lodging*  or  polite 
Matment" — ve  Snd  the  foUowing; 


"S^tenAv  6fA — At  JUbu)',  I  nutde  some  ao- 

quoiotsDces.    FhUanlhTopiaUi  art  tht  thmal  creo- 
The\i  OatJc/ortii  tima  b^ort  Ihey 


vai  &  '  rauatio.' 


a  Ibar  tbat  the  little  Quaker 
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1838,  &t  the  barning  hj  a  mob  of 
PennBylrania  Hall — built  by  Aboli- 
tioDiBts,  because  they  could  be  beard 
in  no  other — ^hifl  little  property,  eon- 
BiBting  mainly  of  papers,  booke, 
dothee,  etc.,  which  had  been  collected 
in  one  of  the  FDoms  of  that  Hall, 
■with  a  view  to  his  migration  weet^ 
ward,  was  totally  destroyed.  In  July, 
be  started  for  IHinois,  where  hia  chil- 
dren then  resided,  and  reached  them 
in  the  September  following.  He 
planted  himself  at  Lowell,  La  S^e 
county,  gathered  his  o£&pring  about 
Inm,  porchaeed  a  printing-office,  and 
renewed  the  issues  of  hia  "  Gonins." 
But  in  August,  183d,  he  was  attacked 
hj  a  prevailing  fever,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  in  the 
Slst  year  of  his  age.  Thus  closed 
the  record  of  one  of  the  most  heroic, 
devoted,  unselfish,  courageous  lives, 
that  has  ever  been  lived  on  this  con- 
tinent.'' 

WiLLUM  Llotd  Gabsison,  bom  in 
obscurity  and  indigence,  at  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  in  1805,  and 
educated  a  printer,  after  having  tried 
his  boyish  hand  at  shoe-making,  wood- 
sawing,  and  cabinet-making,  started 
1^  Fres  Press,  in  his  native  place, 
directly  upon  attaining  his  majority ; 
but  Kewburyport  was  even  then  a 
slow  old  town,  and  his  enterprise  soon 
proved  onsuccessiul.  He  migrated 
to  Boston,  worked  a  few  months  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  and  then  be- 
came editor  of  The  Naiional  Philan- 
ihropiti,  an  organ  of  the  Temperance 
movement.  HeleftthisearlyinlS28, 
to  become  editor,  at  Bennington,  Yer- 
mont,  of  The  Journal  of  the  Times,  a 
"National  Republican"  gazette,  and 
about  the  ablest  and  most  interesting 


newspaper  ever  issued  in  that  State. 
Though  earnestly  devoted  to  the  re- 
election of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as 
President,  it  gave  a  hearty  support 
to  the  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  and 
other  Eefonn  projects,  and  promoted 
the  extensive  circulation  and  signa- 
ture of  memorials  to  Congress,  urging 
the  banishment  of  Slavery  &om  the 
District  of  Oolumbia.  But  its  pa- 
tronage was  unequal  to  its  merits; 
and,  Mr.  Adams  having  been  defeat- 
ed, its  publication  was  soon  afterward 
discontinued. 

Mr.  Garrison  was,  about  this  time, 
visited  by  Lundy,  and  induced  to 
join  him  in  the  editorship  of  The 
Genius  at  Baltimore,  whither  be  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  in  the  Autumn 
of  1829.  Lundy  had  been  a  zealous 
supporter  of  Adams ;  and,  under  his 
aospicee,  a  single  Emancipation  can- 
didate for  the  L^islatiire  bad  been 
repeatedly  presented  in  Baltimore, 
receiving,  at  one  election,  more  than 
nine  hundred  votes.  Garrison,  in 
his  first  issue,  insisted  on  immediate 
and  unconditional  Emancipation  as 
the  right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of 
the  master,  and  declaimed  aU  tem- 
porizing, all  make-ebifts,  all  oom- 
promises,  condemning  Colonization, 
and  everything  else  that  involved 
or  implied  afiiliation  or  sympathy 
with  slaveholders.  Having,  at 
length,  denounced  the  coastwise 
slave-trade  between  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans  as  "  domestic  piracy," 
and  stigmatized  by  name  certain 
Baltimoreans  concerned  tfaereio,  be 
was  indicted  for  "  a  gross  and  mali- 
cious libel"  on  those  worthies,  con- 
victed, sentenced  to  pay  fifty  dollars' 
fine  and  costs,  and,  in  default  there- 
of, committed  to  jaiL     A  judgment 


"  CcHMleiuecl  from  the  "  lib  of  Beqjamin  Lund^,"  ^  T 
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in  behalf  of  one  of  these  aggriered 
persons  of  $1,000  and  costs  was  libe- 
wise  obtained  f^ainst  him  on  a  civU 
suit,  bnt  never  enforced.  He  remain- 
ed forty-nine  days  in  prison,  during 
which  his  case  excited  much  sympa- 
thy, a  protest  against  hia  incarcera- 
tion having  been  issued  by  the  Mano- 
mission  Society  of  North  Carolina. 
.  At  length,  the  fine  and  costs  were 
paid  by  Arthur  llappan,  then  a 
wealthy  and  generous  New  York 
merchant,  who  anticipated,  by  a  few 
days,  a  similar  act  meditated  by  Hen- 
ry Clay.  Separating  himself  from 
Lundy  and  Ths  Geniue,  Mr.  Garri- 
son now  proposed  the  publication  of 
an  anti-Slavery  oi^an  in  "Washington 
City ;  but,  aft«r  traveling  and  lec- 
turing through  the  great  cities,  and 
being  prevented  by  violence  from 
speaking  in  Baltimore,  he  concluded 
to  issue  his  journal  from  Boston  in- 
stead of  Washington ;  and  the  first 
ntunber  of  The  Liberator  appeared 
accordingly  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1830.  It  was,  from  the  outset,  as 
thorough-going  as  its  editor  J  and  its 
motto — "  Our  Country  is  the  World 
— Our  Countrymen  are  all  Mantdnd" 
— truly  denoted  its  character  and 
spirit.  "No  Union  with  slaveholders" 


was  adopted  as  a  principle  some 
years  later ;  as  was  the  doctrine  that 
"  The  [Federal]  Constitution  is  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  hell."  To  wage  against 
Slavery  an  uncompromising,  unre- 
lenting war,  asking  no  quarter  and 
giving  none— to  regard  and  proclaim 
the  eqnal  aud  inalienable  rights  of 
every  innocent  human  being  as  infe- 
rior or  subordinate  to  those  of  no 
other,  and  to  repudiate  all  creeds,  all 
alleged  revelations,  rituals,  constitu- 
tions, governments,  parties,  politics, 
that  reject,  defy,  or  ignore  this  fun- 
damental truth— such  is  and  has  been 
the  distinctive  idea  of  the  numerical- 
ly small,  but  able  and  thoroughly 
earnest  class,  known  as  *'  Garrisoni- 
ana."  "  They  for  many  years  gener- 
ally declined,  and  some  of  them  still 
decline,  to  vote,  deeming  the  Gov- 
ernment and  all  parties  so  profoundly 
corrupted  by  Slavery,  that  no  one 
could  do  so  without  dereliction  from 
principle  and  moral  defilement.  And, 
though  the  formal  and  definitive  sep- 
aration did  not  take  place  till  1839^ 
the  alienation  between  the  Garrisoni- 
ans  and  the  larger  number  of  Anti- 
Slavery  men  had  long  been  decided 
and  irremediable,     A  very  few  years, 


'■"  The  broadest  and  iDOBt  far-slghied  Intellect 
la  utterlj  uaablo  to  soo  the  uHimate  conBequcn- 
oes  of  any  great  BOcial  change.  Ask  TourgelT, 
aa  all  such  occasions,  if  there  be  auj  element  of 
Tight  or  wrong  in  the  question,  anj  principle  of 
dear,  natural  Justice,  that  tuma  tho  scale.  If 
■0,  take  jour  part  with  tho  perfect  and  abstract 
r^ht,  and  tmat  God  to  see  that  it  shall  prove 
the  expedient." —  Wmddl  Pkilliji»')i  Speeches  and 
LtOure*,  p.  18. 

"  The  time  has  been  when  it  was  the  dutj  of 
the  Teformer  to  shovr  cause  why  he  offered  to 
diatorb  the  quiet  of  the  world.  Bnt,  daring  the 
discussion  of  the  many  rcfonna  which  have  b«en 
advocated,  and  which  have  more  or  less  succeed- 
ed, one  after  another — freedom  of  tha  lower 
classes,  freedom  of  food,  freedoiii  of  tho  press, 
freedom  of  thought,  reform  in  peual  l^slation, 
and  a  thousand  other  matters — it  teems  to  ma 
to  have  tieen  proved  DODclusivelj-,  that  govern- 


ment commenced  in  usurpation  and  oppression; 
that  liberty  and  oiviliiBtion,  at  present,  are  noth- 
ing else  than  the  fragments  of  rights  which  tha 
scaffold  and  the  stake  have  wrung  bvm  the 
strong  bands  of  the  usurpers.  Eveiy  step  of 
prc^^ss  the  world  has  made  has  be«n  tt<xa 
acaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake  to  stake.  It 
would  hardly  be  exaggeration  to  say,  that  all  the 
great  truths  relating  to  society  and  government 
have  been  first  heiuii  iu  the  solemn  protests  of 
martyred  patriotism,  or  the  loud  cries  of  cruslied 
and  starving  labor.  The  law  has  baan  always 
wrong." — Ibid.,  p.  14. 

"  An  intelligent  democracy  says  of  Slavery  aa 
of  a  church,  '  This  is  justice  and  Uiat  iniquity.' 
The  track  of  God's  thunderbolt  Is  a  straight  line 
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dating  from  1832^,  when  the  New 
England  and  the  American  Anti- 
Blaverj  Societies  were  formed  re- 
spectively, BufBced  to  B^regate  tbe 
American  opponents  of  Slavery  into 
fonr  general  divisions,  as  follows : 

1.  The  "  Qarriflonians"  aforesaid. 

2.  The  members  of  the  "  Liberty 
party,"  "  who,  regarding  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  essentially  antiSlave- 
Tj,  swore  with  good  conscience  to 
uphold  it,  and  supported  only  can- 
didates who  were  distinctively,  deter- 
minedly, pre-eminently,  champions  of 
"  Liberty  for  alL" 

3.  YariouB  small  sects  and  parties, 
which  occupied  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  above  positions ;  some  of 
the  sects  agreeing  with  the  latter  in 
interpreting  and  revering  the  Bible 
as  consistently  anti-Slavery,  while  re- 
fusing, with  the  former,  to  vote. 

4.  A  large  and  steadily  increas- 
ing class  who,  though  decidedly  anti- 


Slavery,  refused  either  to  withhold 
their  votes,  or  to  throw  them  away 
on  candidates  whose  election  was  im- 
possible, but  persisted  in  voting,  at 
nearly  every  dection,  bo  as  to  eSect 
good  and  prevent  evil  to  the  extent 
of  their  power. 

An  artfol  and  persistent  ignoring 
of  all  distinction  between  these  clasa- 
ee,  and  thus  covering  Abolitionists  in- 
discriminately with  odium,  as  hostile 
to  Christianity  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  long  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  their  com- 
mon foes.  Thousands,  whose  con- 
sciences and  hearts  would  naturally 
have  drawn  them  to  the  side  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  were  repelled  by 
vociferous  representations  tiist  to  do 
so  would  identify  them  with  the  "  dis- 
union" of  Wendell  Phillips,  the 
"  radicalism"  of  Heniy  C.  Wright, 
and  the  "infidelity"  of  Pillsbuty, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Garrison. 


THE   CHURCHES  AND   SLATERT. 


■  Wb  have  seen  that  the  Revolution- 
ary era  and  the  Revolutionary  spirit 
of  OUT  country  were  profoundly  hos- 
tile to  Slavery,  and  that  they  were 
not  content  with  mere  protests 
against  ^n  evil  which  positive  efforts, 
determined  acts,  were  required  to 
remove.     Before  the  Revolution,  in- 

"Snndty  diflfarencw  Teapecting  "Woman's 
Blghta" — whereof  the  QarriKnuaDs  wen  stanch 
•nerters — and  other  inddenUl  qoestioaB,  were 
tbe  imineiluita  cauMi  of  the  ruptara  between 
the  QaiTuoniaDS  and  the  political  Abolition!  bib, 
wherabr  the  American  Antt-SUTCty  Sods^  waa 
MiiTnlnd  b^  Uw  wccoaian  of  the  latter  in  1840; 


deed,  a  religious  opposition  to  Slave- 
ry, whereof  the  society  of  Christian 
Friends  or  Quakers  were  the  pio- 
neers, had  been  developed  both  in 
the  mother  country  and  in  her  colo- 
nies. ^George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker, 
bore  earnest  testimony,  so  early  as 
1671,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 

bnt  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  rupture  were 
deeper  than  these.  Ab  a  body,  Ow  GarriMmans 
wore  regarded  bb  radical  in  poUHca  and  heterodox 
in  (hco!og7 ;  and  the  more  Orthodoi,  conserva- 
tiTe,  and  espedally  the  clerical  Abolitioniats,  in- 
cre*Bitigl3r  dlBliked  tbe  odium  incited  bf  the 
Bweepii^  ntterancea  of  th«  Oamtonian  kadera. 
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BarbadoeB,  against  the  prevalent  era- 
eltj  and  mhnnuuiitf  with  which  ne- 
gro BlaTefl  were  then  treated  in  that 
island,  and  oi^d  their  gradual  eman- 
cipation. Hia  letter  implies  that  some 
ofhis  disciples  were  elaveholdeis^  Tet 
it  was  not  till  1727  that  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  whole  society  in  Lon- 
don declared  "  the  importing  of  ne- 
.groes  from  their  -native  country  and 
relations,  by  Friends,  not  a  commend- 
ahle  or  allowable  practice."  'TTearly 
thirty  years  before,  the  yeaiiy  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  (1696)  took  a 
Btep  in  advance  of  this,  admonishing 
their  members  to  be  careful  not  to 
encourage  the  hringing  in  of  any 
more  negroea,  and  that  those  who 
h<we  negroes  be  careftil  of  them, 
bring  them  to  meeting,  etc.,  etc.  It 
tboB  appears  that  Quarters,  like  other 
Christians,  were  then  not  only  Blave- 
holders,  but  engaged  in  the  Slave- 
Trade^  In  1754,  ^e  American  Qua- 
kers had  advanced  to  the  point  of 
publicly  recommending  their  socie- 
ties to  "  advise  and  deal  with  such  as 
engage  in"  the  Slave-Trade.  Again : 
slaveholding  Quakers  were  urged — 
not  to  emancipate  their  slaves — but 
to  care  for  their  morals,  and  treat 
them  htmianely.  ^The  British  Qua- 
kers came  up  to  this  mark  in  1758 — 
four  years  later ;  and  more  decidedly 
in  1761  and  1763.  iln  1774,  the  Phil- 
adelphia meeting  directed  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  form  of  slave- 
trading  be  "  disowned ;"  and  in  1776 
took  the  decisive  and  final  step  by  di- 
recting "  that  the  own«r»  of  slaves,  who 
refused  to  execute  the  proper  instru- 
ments  for  giving  them  their  freedom, 
be  disowned  likewise."  This  blow 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  In  1781, 
but  "one  case"  requiring  discipline 


under  this  head  was  reported ;  and 
in  1783,  it  duly  appeared  that  there 
were  no  slaves  owned  by  its  mem- 
bers.' The  coincidence  of  these  later 
dates  with  the  ori^,  progress,  and 
close  of  our  Revolutionary  stru^le, 
is  noteworthy.  The  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  yearly  meetings  passed 
almost  simultaneously  through  the 
same  stages  to  like  results ;  that  of 
Virginia  pursued  a  like  course ;  but, 
meeting  greater  obstacles,  was  longer 
in  overcoming  them.  Itdisconraged 
the  ^rcAamnj?  of  slaves  in  1766;  ur- 
gently recommended  manumission  in 
1773;  yet,  bo  late  ae  1787,  its  annual 
reporis  stated  that  some  members  still 
held  slaves.  But  it  is  understood  that 
Slavery  and  Quakerism,  throughout 
the  South,  had  very  little  communion 
or  sympathy  after  the  Bevolution, 
and  were  gradually  and  finally  di- 
vorced BO  early  as  1800.  Hence,  as 
Slavery  grew  stronger  and  more  in- 
tolerant there,  Quakerism  gradually 
faded  out ;  so  that  its  adherents  were 
probably  fewer  in  that  section  in 
1860  than  they  had  been  eighty  years 
before. 

Of  other  reli^ous  denominations, 
none  of  the  more  important  and  popu- 
lar, which  date  back  to  the  earUer 
periods  of  our  colonial  history,  can 
show  even  so  fair  a  record  as  the 
above.  By  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  generally, 
Slareholding  has  never  been,  and  is 
not  yet,  considered  inconsistent  with 
piety,  and  a  blameless,  exemplary, 
Christian  life.  Individuals  in  these, 
as  in  other  oommnnions,  have  con- 
spicuously condemned  and  earnestly 
opposed  Human  Slavery;  but  the 
general  influence  of  these  chnrches  in 
om"  country,  and  especially  of  their 


■  Claikson'i  HiBtoij. 
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hierarchies,  has  been  advene  to  the 
practical  recognition  of  every  inno- 
cent ^an's  right  to  his  own  limbs  and 
sinews,  and  to  sell  or  employ  hia  own 
labor  as  to  hinwiflf  ahall  eeem  best. 

The  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  kindred  "Orthodox" 
denominations,  have  no  very  consist- 
ent or  luminoufi  record  on  this  sub- 
ject. Thns,  the  Presbyteriaaj  Gen- 
eral Aaeembly  did,  at  its  session  in 
ITW — long  before  its  division  into 
"Old  School"  and  "New  School" — 
adopt  a  note  to  one  of  the  questions 
in  its  longer  Catechiffln,  whei^in,  ex- 
ponndiug  and  applying  the  Eighth 
Ojnunandment,  it  affirmed  that  the 
Biblical  condemnation  of  "man- 
stealer^ 

"  oomprehenda  all  who  are  concerned  In 
bringing  anj  of  the  hnman  race  into  Slaver;, 
«r  relaining  them  therein.  Stealers  of  men 
are  those  who  bring  off  slaves  or  freemen, 
and  hMft,  teU,  or  bug  them.  To  steal  a 
fireman,  aaje  Grolius,  is  the  highest  kind 
of  theft,"  etc.,  etc 

But  this  note  was  directed  to  be 
erased  by  the  Gteneral  Assembly  of 
1816,  in  a  resolve  which  characterizes 
Slavery  as  a  "  moumfiil  evil,"  but 
does  not  direct  that  the  churches  be 
pQTged  of  it.  In  1818,  a  fresh  As- 
sembly adopted  an  "Expression  of 
Views,"  wherein  Slavery  is  reprobat- 
ed as  a 

"gross  violation  of  the  most  precions  and 
sacred  rights  of  hnman  natare.  iitt«rly  incon- 
nitent  with  the  law  of  God,  which  reqnires 
OB  to  love  our  neighbor  as  onrsehes,  and  to- 
tally irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  prin- 
dples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  en,)oin 
that  'all  things  whatsoever  ys  wonld  that 
men  should  do  to  jon,  do  je  also  to  them.' " 

But,  instead  of  requiring  its  mem- 
hei»  to  clear  themselves,  and  keep 
clear,  of  slaveholding,  the  Assembly 
exhorted  them  to  "  continue  and  in- 
crease their  exertions  to  effect  a  total 
abolition  of  Slavery,  viUh  no  greater 


delay  than  a  regard  far  the  jmhlia 
welfare  demands  I"  and  recommend- 
ed that,  if  "a  Christian  professor 
shall  sell  a  slave,  who  is  also  in  com- 
mwnion  with  our  Church" — said  slave 
not  being  a  consenting  party  to  the 
sale — the  seller  be  "  suspended  till  he 
shall  repent  and  make  reparation !" 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  with 
few  and  spasmodic  exceptions,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  thenceforth  was 
foimd  apologizing  for  Slavery,  and 
censuring  its  determined  assailants 
far  oftener  than  doing  or  devising 
anything  to  hasten  that  "  total  aboli- 
tion," which  it  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced a  requirement  of  Christian- 
ity. And,  though  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1835,  adopted  a  report  on 
Slavery,  which  condemned  slave- 
holding  broadly  and  thoroughly,  and 
reprobated  the  domestic  slave-trade 
as  revolting,  even  horrible,  in  its 
cruelty,  the  same  report  admits  that 
"  those  who  hold  to  our  communion, 
are  involved  in  it;"  and  no  action 
was  taken  whereby  they  should  be 
required  to  choose  between  their  con- 
nection with  the  Church  and  persist- 
ence in  buying,  holding,  and  selling 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  slaves. 
Kor  did  the  division  of  this  Church, 
which  occurred  not  long  afterward, 
work  any  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect. Amajorityof  the  slaveholding 
members,  doubtless,  adhered  to  the 
"Old  School;"  but  the  "New 
School"  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
slaveholding  a  bar  to  its  communion. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  Presbyteries 
having  done  so,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1843  censored  their  action,  and 
required  that  it  be  rescinded.  And 
though,  in  1S4S,  die  next  General 
Assembly  reiterated,  in  substance^ 
the  broad  condemnation  of  Siavei/ 
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contained  in  the  Expression  of  Tiews 
in  1818,  and  in  1849  proclaimed  that 

"  there  baa  been  no  inforrnation  before  this 
Assembly  to  pruve  that  the  raenibers  of  our 
Ohnrch,  in  the  Slave  States,  are  not  doing 
all  they  can  (sitnated  aa  they  are,  in  the 
provideaoe  of  God)  to  bring  about  the  pos- 
session  and  enjoyment  of  liberty  by  the  en- 
slaved," 

it  13  SiS  certain  as  that "  fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips,"  that  slavee  con- 
tinned  to  be  bought,  held,  and  sold 
by  members  of  the  "  New,"  as  well 
as  of  the  "  Old  School "  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  that,  while  Abolitionists 
were  subject  to  continued  and  un- 
Bparing  denonciation  in  the  common 
as"  well  as  the  special  oi^ans  and 
utterances  of  these  rival  sects,  slave- 
holders often  filled  the  highest  seats 
in  their  respective  synagogues,  and 
Slavery  regarded  their  aimless  denun- 
ciadoBS  and  practical  tolerance  with 
serene  complacency. 

With  the  Baptists  and  Methodists 
— ^two  very  nnmerous  and  important 
denominations — the  case  was  some- 
what different.  Each  of  these 
churches  waa  originally  anti-Slavery. 
The  Methodists,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  communion,  were  gathered 
mainly  from  among  the  poor  and 
despised  classes,  and  had  much  more 
affiliation  with  slaves  than  with  their 
masters.  Their  discipline  could  with 
great  difficulty  be  reconciled  with 
elaveholding  by  their  laity,  while  it 
decidedly  could  itoi  be  made  to  per- 
mit slaveholding  on  the  part  of  their 
Bishops ;  and  this  impelled  the  seces- 
sion, some  twenty  years  since,  of  the 
"  Methodist  Church  South,"  carrying 
off  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  churches 
located  in  the  Slave  States.  The 
General  Confo-ence  held  at  Cincin- 
nati   in  1836    solemnly  disclauned 


"  any  right,  wish,  or  intentioD,  to  in- 
terfere witii  the  civil  and  political 
relation  between  master  and  slave,  as 
it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  States  of 
this  Union,"  condemned  two  minis- 
ters who  had  delivered  AboUtion  lec- 
tures, and  declared  the  opponents 
of  Abolition  "  true  fiiends  to  the 
Chm^,  to  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
and  to  {he  C<HiBtitution  of  our  Conn- 
try." 

The  Baptists  of  Vii^nia,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1789,  upon  a  reference 
from  the  session  of  the  preceding 
year,  on  motion  of  Elder  John  Le- 
land, 

"Jiaolvtd,  That  Slavery  is  a  violent  de- 
priveljon  of  the  rights  of  nature,  and  inoon- 
sietent  with  republican  government;  and 
therefore  we  recommend  it  to  our  brethren 
to  make  nee  of  every  measure  to  extirpato 
this  horrid  evil  trom  the  land ;  and  pray  Al- 
mighty God  that  onr  honorable  Le^slatnre 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  proclaim  the 
great  jubilee,  ooDslsteat  with  the  prinoiples 
of  good  policy." 

But  no  similar  declaration  has 
been  made  by  any  Southern  Baptist 
State  Convention  since  field-hands 
rose  to  $1,000  each,  and  black  in- 
fants, at  birth,  were  accounted  worth 
$100.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sonth- 
em  Baptists  have  for  thirty  years 
been  among  the  foremost  champions 
of  slaveholding  as  righteous  and 
Christian,  and  the  Savannah  Biver 
Baptist  Association  in  1835  gravely 
decided  that  slave  husbands  and 
wives,  separated  by  sale,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  take  new  partners ;  be- 
cause 

"each  separatJon,  among  persons  situated  as 
onr  slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by 
death,  and  Uiey  believe  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  it  would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbid 
second  marriages,  in  snch  cases,  would  be 
to  expose  the  partiee  not  only  to  greater 
hardships  and  stronger  temptauona,  but  to 
cAurcA  etniure  for  acting  «n  oitdUnee  ta 
their  mitUn^"  etc.,  eto. 
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ThnB  adapting  Christiaiiity  to 
Slavery,  instead  of  requiring  that 
Slavery  be  made  to  square  with  the 
reqniremento  of  Christianity.  And 
this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has 
passed  for  religion  at  the  South  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

In  full  Tiew  of  these  &ctB,  the 
Northern  and  Sontbem  Baptists  met 
for  thirty  years  in  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, over  which  slayeholders  usually 
presided,  and  wherein  the  righteoos- 
neee  of  slaveholding  could  not,  there- 
fore, witbont  seeming  rudeness,  he 
questioned.  Abolition  might  be  free- 
fy  stigmatized ;  slaveholdmg  was  ta- 
citly admitted  to  be  just  and  proper 
ly  the  very  constitation  of  the  body. 
And  by  no  sect  or  class  have  anti- 
Slavery  incalcations  been  more  viru- 
lently reprobated  than  by  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  South. 

The  Free-Will  Baptists,  severd 
bodies  of  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
other  o&ete  from  the  original  Pree- 
byterian  stock,  with  certain  of  the 
Methodist  dissenters  or  seceders  from 
the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  organ- 
ization, have  generally  maintained  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery.  So, 
of  late  years,  have  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Unitarian  and  IJuiyersaliBt  con- 
ventions. Bnt  all  these  together  are 
a  decided  minority  of  the  American 
People,  or  even  of  the  professing 
Christians  among  them;  and  they 
do  not  at  all  shake  the  general  truth 
that  the  anti-Slavery  cause,  through- 
out the  years  of  ita  ardaotts  and  per- 
ilous struggle  up  from  contempt  and 
odium  to  respect  and  power,  received 

<  Witoen  Lundf  and  OarriBcm  at  Boetoii,  182B. 
■  "Alaal  Okj  had  been  frtends  in  jmitli; 
But  vhispering  ton^nei  isn  ptnioD  tnitb, 
And  oooMatu^  Uvea  in  realmi  above; 


far  more  of  hindrance  than  of  help 
from  our  ecclesiastical  ot^nizations. 
And  this  fact  explains,  If  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  nn-Orthodoz,  irreverent, 
and  "infidel"  tendencies  which  have 
been  so  freely,  and  not  always  unrea- 
sonably, ascribed  to  the  apostles  of 
Abolition,  ThesehaveJDstly  felt  that 
the  oi^anized  and  recognized  religion 
of  the  country  has  not  treated  their 
cause  as  it  deserved  and  as  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  ThepioneerBof"mod- 
em  Abolition"  were  almost  uniformly 
devout,  pious,  church-nurtured  men, 
who,  at  the  outset  of  their  enterprise, 
took  the  cause  of  the  slave  *  to  the 
Clergy  and  thd  Church,  with  undoubt- 
ing  faith  that  it  would  there  be  rec- 
ognized and  by  them  adopted  as  the 
cause  of  vital  Christianity.  Speaking  . 
generally,  they  were  repulsed  and  re- 
sisted, quite  as  much  to  their  aston- 
ishment as  their  mortification  ;  and 
the  resulting  estrangement  and  hos- 
tility were  proportioned  to  the  fuU- 
ness  of  their  trust,  the  bittemees  of 
their  disappointment.'  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  douhtleeB,  to  have  for^ 
home,  and  trusted,  and  reasoned,  and 
remonstrated,  and  supplicated;  but 
patience  and  policy  are  not  the  vir- 
tuee  for  which  reformers  are  apt  to 
be  distinguished ;  since,  were  they 
prudent  and  pohtic,  they  would  cliooee 
some  safer  and  sunnier  path.  Ko  in- 
surance company  that  had  taken  a 
lai^  risk  on  the  lile  of  John  the 
Baptist  would  have  counseled  or  ap- 
proved his  freedom  of  speech  with 
regu^  to  the  domestic  relations  of 
Herod. 
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Th«  Liberator,  "by  its  imcompro- 
misiDg  Bpirit  and  unapariiig  deiiimci- 
ationB,  soon  challenged  and  Bocured, 
to  aa  extent  quite  unprecedented,  the 
attention  of  adversaries.  Treating 
Slavery  uniformly  aa  a  crime  to  be  re- 
pented, a  wrong  to  be  righted  at  the 
earliest  moment,  if  it  did  not  convince 
the  understanding  of  slaveholders,  it 
at  least  excited  their  wrath.  Before  it 
had  been  issued  a  year,  while  it  had 
probably  lees  than  a  thousand  subscri- 
bers, and  while  its  editor  and  his  part^ 
nerwere  still  working  all  day  as  jom*- 
neymen  printers,  sleeping,  after  some 
hours'  editorial  labor,  at  night  on  the 
floor  of  their  little  sky-parlor  office, 
and  dreaming  rather  of  how  or  where 
to  get  money  or  credit  for  the  paper 
required  for  next  week's  issue  than 
of  troubling  the  repose  of  States,  they 
were  flattered  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  G«oigia,  ananimously  pass- 
ed, and  duly  approved  by  Governor 
Lumpkin,  offering  the  liberal  reward 
of  $5,000  to  whomsoever  should  ar- 
rest, bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to 
conviction,  either  of  them  under  the 
laws  of  that  State — ^the  arrest  be- 
ing the  only  difficult  matter,'  There 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prof- 
fer was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that 
the  stipulated  reward  would  have 
been  more  promptly  and  cheerfully 
paid  than  Sonthem  debts  are  apt  to 

'  Harrison  Gra}'  OtSs,  tbs  we^Chf  and  ariato- 
cntio  Major  of  Bonon,  being  raqnirtid  bj  a 
3outham  magistrale  to  suppreaa  The  Liberator — 
wbioh  vaa  probably  the  flret  he  had  heard  of  it 
— in  due  Mason  reported  that  bU  oScers  had 
"ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its  editor,  whose 
office  was  an  obscure  bale,  his  onlj  viaible  aui- 


be.  Other  Buch  rewards  of  $10,000, 
$50,000,  and  even  $100,000,  for  the 
bodies  or  the  heads  of  prominent 
Abolitionists,  were  from  time  to  time 
advertised;  buttheseplagiarismswere 
seldom  responsibly  backed,  and  prov- 
ed only  the  anxiety  of  the  oflerers 
to  distingui^  themselves  and  cheaply 
win  a  local  popularity.  Their  aspect 
was  not  business-like.  In  several  in- 
stances, Southern  grand  juries  grave- 
ly indicted  Northern  "  agitators"  for 
oflenses  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  their  respective  States ;  and  in 
at  least  one  case  a  formal  requisition 
was  made  upon  the  Governor  of  New 
Tort  for  the  surrender  of  an  Aboli- 
tionist who  had  never  trod  the  soil  of 
the  offended  State ;  but  the  Governor 
(Marcy),  though  ready  to  do  what  he 
lawfully  could  to  propitiate  Southern 
favor,  was  constrained  respectfully  to 
decline. 

That "  error  of  opinion  may  be  safe- 
ly tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it," '  is  a  truth  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to 
the  Sonthem  or  Northern  contemners 
of  the  Garrisonian  ultras.  In  fact,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  irradiated  tlie 
minds  of  the  chief  prints,  scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  Christ's  day,  nor  those 
of  the  hereditary  champions  of  estab- 
lished institutions  and  gainful  tradi- 
tions at  almost  any  time.  The  South- 

iliaij  a  negro  boy,  bie  Eupporterg  a  few  fasi'pBi/- 
icaal  persons  of  bU  oolora" — wheuce  the  said 
Otis  concluded  that  bis  paper  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb the  slumbera  <^  the  quite  rignlficant  and 
potent   Soutbrona.      The    superficial,   purblind 

'  JeSbrson's  Inaugural  AddreUk 
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em  journals  and  other  oracles  im- 
periouBly,  wratbfiilly,  demanded  the 
instant  suppreeBion  and  extinction- of 
the  "incendiaries"  and  "fanatics," 
under  the  ueiial  penalty  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  UnioD ;'  to  wlJRi  was  now 
added  the  annihilation  of  Korthern 
prosperity  and  consequence  through 
a  retribntive  withdrawal  of  Southern 
trade/'  The  commercial  and  polit- 
ical interests  at  the  North,  which 
re^rded  Southern  favor  as  the  sheets 
anchor  of  their  hopes,  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  these  overtures,  clamoring 
for  penal  enactments  and  popular 
proo&  of  Northern  fidelity  to  Consti- 
tutional obligations.  The  former  were 
not  forthcoming;  in  fact,  the  most 
adroit  and  stUlftil  draftsman  would 
have  fo'und  it  difficult  to  &ame  any 
Bucb  law  as  was  required — any  one 
that  would  have  sub^rred  the  end 
in  view — that  would  not  have  directly 
and  glaringly  contravened  the  consti- 
tution or  bill  of  rights  of  even  the 
most  "conservative"  State.  Tet  Pres- 
ident Jackson  did  not  hesitate,  in 
his  Annnal  Message  of  December  2, 
1835,  to  say : 

"  T  mnst  elsa  invite  7oiir  attention  to  t)i6 
painfkil  excitement  prodnced  in  the  Sonth 
bj  attempts  to  circulate,  through  tlie  mails, 
iotluiiinatorj  appeals  addreaaed  to  the  pas- 
aioDg  of  the  alavea,  id  priota,  and  in  vanous 


aorta  of  pnblicationa,  calculated  to  stimnlata 
tbem  to  inaatTection,  and  to  prodaoe  all  tho 
horrofs  of  a  servile  war. 

''  There  ia,  donbtlees,  no  respectable  por- 
tion of  oar  fellow-countrymen  who  can  be 
so  far  mislod  as  to  feel  any  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  indignant  r^ip-et  at  ooadnot  ao 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of 
the  country,  and  so  repugnant  b)  the  princi- 
p1eg  of  onr  national  compact,  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  bumauitj'  and  religion.  Onr  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  essentially  depend  npon 
peace  within  onr  borders — and  peace  de- 
pends npon  the  maintenance,  in  good  faltti, 
of  those  compromises  of  the  ConMitDtion 
npon  which  the  Union  ia  founded.  It  is  for- 
tanat«  for  the  country  that  the  good  sense, 
the  generong  feeling,  and  tbe  d68p-n>oted 
attachment  of  the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
bolding  States  to  the  Union,  and  to  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  blood  in  tha 
Sonth,  have  given  so  strong  and  impresuve 
a  tone  to  the  sentiments  entertained  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  misgaided  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  these  unconstitntional 
and  wicked  attempts,  and  especiBlly  against 
the  emissaries  from  foreign  pnrts  who  iavo 
dared  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  to  au- 
thorize the  hope  that  those  attempts  will  no 
1on(>er  be  persisted  in.  But,  if  these  expres- 
sions of  the  public  will  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  efTect  so  desirable  a  result,  not  a  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  so  fhr  from  countenancing  the  slight- 
est interference  with  the  oonstitDtional 
rigbta  of  the  South,  will  be  prompt  to  exer- 
cise tlieir  autboritv  In  Huppressing,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  whatever  is  calontated  to  pro- 
duce th«  evil. 

"  In  leaving  the  care  of  other  branches  of 
this  interesting  subject  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, to  whom  tbey  properly  belong,  it  ia 
neverthelees  proper  for  Congress  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  Post* 
OfBce  Department,  wbtcn  was  designed  to 


■  The  lidlovriDg  fa  an  extract  (Vom  the  Aajpula 
(Os.)t7Aroni«I>  of  October,  IB33: 

"  We  Qrmly  believe  that,  if  the  Southern  States 
do  not  quickly  unite,  and  dedare  to  tbe  North,  if 
theqnestiDn  of  Slavery  be  longer  diacuaed  ia  any 
■b^M,  tbey  will  instantly  secede  from  the  Union, 
that  Um  question  must  be  settled,  and  very  soon, 
by  tbe  BWOKD,  aa  the  only  poaaible  means  of 
•etf-prcsorvation. " 

February  16,  1836,  both  houses  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  agreed  to  the  (bllowing ; 

"JUitilved,  That  tbe  non-slavehfridiog  Estates 
of  the  Uni(Hi  are  respecttiilly  but  eariistiy  re- 
(pieited  promptly  to  adopt  pmat  enactments,  or 
such  other  measures  as  will  effectaaSy  mppren 
oil  aaociaHaiu  within  their  respective  limits  pur- 
porting to  be,  or  having  the  chsracter  o(^  AboU> 
tien  lodetiea." 


Rasolutious,  similar  in  spirit  and  demand,  w«re 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  South  Caroling 
North  CaroHiia,  Alabami^  and  doubtless  other 


the  Sovihem  trade,  and  they  u^  do  it.  *  *  *  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  Northern  peoi^e  wiU  nmtr  aoc- 
rifice  OitiT  present  hicratiiii.  tradii  uiitA  Oie  South, 
to  lOTi^)  ae  the  hanf/ing  afafea  Ounaanda  m^  pF»- 

Not  a  bad  calculatlan,  provided  "  the  Northern 
people"  and  the  enjoyers  of  "  the  lucrative  trade" 
aforeswd  bad  been  identical ;  but  the/  were  not 
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foster  an  amicable  interoonrae  and  oorro- 
spondence  between  all  tlie  luembere  of  the 
confederacy,  from  being  used  as  an  iDitni- 
mcnt  of  an  opposite  character.  The  Okn- 
eral  Government,  to  which  thegreat  tnist  is 
confided  of  preserving  inviolat*  the  relations 
created  among  the  States  b^  the  ConBtiCa- 
tioD,  is  especially  bound  to  avoid,  in  its  own 
action,  any  thing  that  may  disturb  them.  I 
would  therefore  call  the  special  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  sul^ect,  and  respectfully 
suggest  tlie  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law 
as  will  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
circolation  in  the  Sonthern  States,  through 
the  mail,  of  incendiary  pnblications  intended 
to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection." 

Had  the  President  been  aeked  to 
justify  his  chains  against  his  feUow- 
citizeng  of  having  "  attempted  to 
circulate,  through  the  mails,  inflam- 
matoiy  appeals,  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  slaves,  in  prints"  etc.,  etc., 
he  mi^t  have  answered  that  he  had 
heard  or  read  charges  to  this  effect, 
and  had  believed  them.  But  it  vas 
in  vain  that  the  Abolitionists  remon- 
strated, and  protested,  and  called  for 
proo&.  The  slaveholding  interest 
detested  and  feared  them ;  ,the  mob 
was  in  full  cry  at  their  heels ;  and  it 
was  the  seeming  interest  of  the  great 
majority  of  speakers  and  writers  to 
join  in  the  hunt.' 

Governor  Marcy  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  party  chief  In  his 
Annual  Message  of  January  5,  1836 
— five  weeks  later  than  the  foregoing 
— ^he  said: 

"Relying  on  the  influence  of  a  sound  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  restrain  and 
control  the  misoundnct  of  the  citizens  of  a 
free  government,  especially  when  directed, 
as  it  has  been  in  this  case,  with  unexampled 
energy  and  unanimity,  to  tlie  particnlar  evils 
under  consideration,  and  perceiving  that  its 
operaijons  have  been  thus  far  salatary,  I  en- 
tort^n  the  beat  hopes  that  this  remedy,  of 
itself,  will  entirely  remove  these  evils,  or 
render  them  comparatively  harmless.  Bnt, 
if  these  reasonable  expectations  should,  un- 


happily, be  disappointed ;  if,  in  the  fkce  of 
numerous  jmd  striking  eihibitions  of  pnblio 
reprobation,  elicited  from  onr  constitnents 
by*  juBt  fear  of  the  total  issues  in  whidi 
the  uncurbed  efforts  of  tlie  Abolltionista 
may  ultimately  end,  any  considerable  portdoa 
of  these  misomded  men  shall  persist  in  push- 
ing them  foSward  to  diaastrouB  consequen- 
ces, then  a  question,  new  to  onr  confeder- 
acy, will  necessarily  arise,  and  must  be  met. 
It  must  then  be  determined  how  far  the 
several  States  can  provide,  within  the  prc^>er 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  and 
bow  far,  in  fiilfiUnient  of  the  obligationB  re- 
sulting from  their  federal  relations,  they 
ought  to  provide,  by  their  own  laws,  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  by  tiieir  own  judica- 
tories, of  residents  within  their  limits,  guilty 
of  acts  therein,  which  are  oalonlated  and 
iut«nded  to  excite  insurrection  and  rebellion 
in  a  sister  State.  *  •  *  j  cannot  donbt 
that  the  Legislature  possesses  the  power  to 
pass  snch  penal  laws  as  will  have  tlie  effect 
of  preventing  the  citizens  of  this  Slate  and 
residents  within  it  from  availing  themHelves, 
with  impunity,  of  the  protection  of  its  sover- 
eignty and  laws,  while  they  are  octnolly  em- 
ployed in  exciting  insurrection  and  sedition 
in  a  sister  State,  or  engaged  in  treasonable 
enterprises,  intended  to  be  executed  ther^." 

A  legislative  Report  responsive  to 
these  recomAietidations  was  made  in 
May  following,  jusl  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  which  assumed  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  State  to  pass  snch 
laws  as  were  su^ested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, tohenever  they  shall  he  reqvi-  ■ 
site  !  This  report  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Southern  Governors,  but  not 
circulated  at  lai^,  nor  was  any  such 
action  as  it  proposed  ever  taken — 
or'  meant  to  be.  Governor  Edward 
Everett  (Whig),  of  Massachusetts, 
sent'  a  Message  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  State,  communicating  the  de- 
mands of  certain  Southern  States 
that  anti-Slavery  inculcations  in  tlie 
Free  States  should  be  legally  sup- 
pressed, and  saying : 

"  Whatever  by  ^rect  and  neceeaary  ope- 


*  "Now  wo  tell  them  [tlis  Abolitionista]  that 
when  they  openly  and  publicly  promulgate  doo- 
trines  which  outrage  public  feeling,  they  have 
no  right  to  demand  protection  of  the  people  they 
insult.     Ought  not,  we  aslc,  oui  i^ty  autboritiea 


TO  niake  them  understand  this — to  tell  them  that 
they  prosecute  their  tkeasomibli  and  beastlt 
plans  at  their  own  peril?" — Sao  Tork  Oouriar 
and  EflqHirer,  lUli  July,  1834. 
•  Jaouaiy  6,  IB36. 
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nttoo  u  eahttlaUd  to  excite  an  Inmrreotion 
among  the  slaTes,  has  been  held^  b^  highlf 
jespeotable  leeal  sathoritj,  an  offenae  ogaiDst 
the  peace  of  this  commonwealth,  whioh  may 
be  prosecuted  as  a  mMMuanor  at  eommon 


The  Ii^ialstnre  referred  the  eub- 
ject  to  a  joint  Committee,  -whereof 
a  conejticuoiia  champion  of  Slavery 
TSB  Chairman,  The  Abolitionists 
perceived  and  eagerly  embraced  their 
opportunity.  They  demanded  a  bear- 
ing before  this  Committee — ^they  be- 
ing accneed  of  grave  miademeanors 
in  the  docnmentB  whereon  it  was  to 
act — and  their  reqneBt  was  t»rdily 
acceded  to.  On  the  8d  of  MarcL, 
1836,  they  were  apprised  that  they 
would  be  heard  next  day.  They  were 
duly  present  accordingly — ^the  Com- 
mittee sitting  in  the  spacioos  Bepre- 
sentatives'  Hall,  neither  Honse  being 
in  session.  Brief  addresses  in  their 
behalf  were  heard  from  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  May  and  Ellis  Cray  Loring,  who 
were  followed  tty  Professor  Charles 
Follen,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, alluded  to  the  mob  outrages 
to  which  the  Abolitionists  had  re- 
cently been  subjected,  remarking 
that  any  legislative  enactment  to 
their  prejudice  would  tend  to  enconr- 
Bge  their  adversaries  to  repeat  those 
outrages.  The  Chairman  treated  this 
remai^  as  disrespect^  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  abruptly  terminated  the 
hearing.  The  Abolitionists  thereupon 
completed  promptly  their  defense,  and 
issued  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which  natu- 
rally attracted  public  attention,  aud 
a  popular  conviction  that  fiiir  play 
bad  not  been  accorded  them  was 
manifested.  The  Le^alatnre  shared 
it,  and  directed  its  Committee  to  allow 
them  a  fall  hearing.  Monday,  the 
8th,  was  accordingly '  appointed  for 
the  purpose.   By  this  time,  the  public 


interest  had  become  diffused  and  in- 
tensified, and  the  Hall  was  crowded 
with  earnest  auditors.  The  Rev, 
William  E.  Channing,  then  the  most 
eminent  clergyman  in  New  England, 
appeared  among  the  champions  of 
Free  Speech.  Professor  Follen  con- 
cluded, and  was  followed  by  Samuel 
E.  Sewall,  William  Uoyd  Garrison, 
and  William  Goodell — the  last-named 
stigmatizing  the  demand  of  the  South 
and  its  backers  as  an  assault  on  the 
liberties  of  the  North.  Mr.  Bond,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
iVom  Plymouth,  were  prompted  by 
the  impulse  of  the  hour  to  add 
their  unpremeditated  remonstrances 
against  the  contemplated  invasion  of 
time-honored  rights.  Darkness  had 
set  in  when  the  Coumiittee  rose,  and 
a  low  murmur  of  approving  multi- 
tudes gave  token  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  had  triumphed.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  adversely  to  the  "  agi- 
tators" and  "  fanatics"  at  the  heel  of 
the  session,  but  in  evident  despair  of 
any  accordant  action ;  and  none  was 
ever  bad.  Massachusetts  refused  to 
manacle  her  own  people  in  order  to 
rivet  more  securely  tibe  shackles  of 
others. 

Bhode  Island  was  the  theatre  of 
a  similar  attempt,  ending  in  a  similar 
failure.  And  if,  in  any  other  State, 
like  efforts  were  made,  they  were 
likewise  defeated.  NonominallyFree 
State,  however  hostile  to  Abolition, 
consented  to  make  it  a  crime  on  the 
part  of  her  people  to  "  preach  deliv- 
erance to  the  captive." 

But  the  systematic  suppression  of 
anti-Slavery  teaching  by  riot  and 
mob-violence  was,  for  a  time,  well- 
nigh  universal.  In  New  York,  a 
meeting  at  Clinton  Hall,  to  oi^anize 
a  City  Anti-Slavery  Society,  having 
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been  called  for  tlie  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 3, 1833,  there  appeared  a  counter^ 
call  from  "Many  Southrons"  for  a. 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
In  appreliensioQ  of  a  riot,  CUnton 
Hall  was  not  opened  ;  bat  such  of  the 
Abolitioniste  as  could  be  notitied  on 
the  instant  repaired  to  the  Chatham- 
Btreet  Chapel.  Their  opponents  met 
in  Tammany  Hall,  and,  after  making 
their  Bpeechee  and  paeeing  their  re- 
Bolves  onqueetioned,  were  about  to 
adjourn,  when  they  were  apprised  of 
the  meeting  in  the  Chapel.  "  Let  ub 
rout  them  1"  was  the  general  cry ; 
and  they  rushed  noisily  to  the  Chapel 
only  to  find  that  the  Abolitioniste  bad 
d^iarted.  "  Ten  thonsand  dollars  for 
Arthur  Tappan  I"  was  shouted ;  but 
no  one  was  moleeted,  and  the  crowd 
dissolved  in  the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  Union  was  safe. 

But  on  the  4th  of  July,  18S4,  an  ft^ 
tempt  to  hold  an  anti-Slavery  celebra- 
tion in  Chatham-street  Chapel  was 
the  signal  for  a  furious  and  alarming 
riot.  The  prayer,  the  singing,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  were 
endured  with  tolerable  patience ;  but 
a  Declaration  of  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  by  Lewis 
Tappan  was  interrupted  by  hisses ; 
and  when  David  Paul  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  his  oration, 
it  was  soon  manifest  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  audience  had  come  ex- 
pressly not  to  hear  him,  nor  let  any 
one  dse.  Eev,  Samuel  H.  Cox  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  Free  Speech; 
but  both  were  clamored  down  with 
cries  of  "  Treason !  Treason !  Hur- 
rah for  the  Union !"  and  the  meeting 
quietly  dispersed,  without  awaiting 
or  provoking  further  Tiolence. 

The  leading  commercial  journals 
having  commended  this  experiment 


in  Union-saving,  the  actors  were  nat- 
urally impelled  to  extend  it.  At 
midnight  on  the  9th,  the  dwelhng  of 
Lewis  Tappan  was  broken  open  by  a 
mob,  his  ftimiture  carried  into  the 
Btreet,  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  burning  of  the  house  was  then 
proposed ;  but  the  Mayor  remonstra- 
ted, and  it  was  forborne.  The  riot« 
were  continned  through  the  next 
day ;  the  doors  and  windows  of  Dr. 
Cox's  (Presbyterian)  church  being 
broken,  with  those  of  Dr.  Ludlow's 
church ;  while  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist, 
and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
belonging  to  colored  congregations, 
were  badly  shattered,  and  one  of 
them  nearly  destroyed,  as  was  a 
school-house  for  colored  children,  and 
many  dwellings  inhabited  by  negroea, 
while  others  were  seriously  injured. 
Many  rioters  were  arrested  during 
these  days  by  the  police,  but  none  of 
them  was  ever  punished. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  imitated  this 
riot  on  the  11th,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  A  church  was  somewhat  in- 
jured. 

Philadelphia  followed  on  the  13th 
of  August.  Her  riots  lasted  three 
nights,  and  the  harmless  and  power- 
less blacks  were  mainly  their  vic- 
tims. Forty-fourhonse8(mo8tlysmall) 
were  destroyed  or  seriously  injured. 
Among  them  was  a  colored  Presby- 
terian church.  Several  of  the  blacks 
were  chased  and  assaulted,  one  of 
them  being  beaten  to  death,  and  an- 
other losing  his  life  in  attempting  to 
swim  the  Schuylkill  to  escape  his 
pursuers. 

At  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 10, 1836,  the  Kev.  Orange  Scott, 
who  was  lecturing  against  Slavery, 
was  assaulted,  his  notes  torn  up,  and 
personal  violence  attempted. 
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At  Concord,  New  HampeliLre,  on 
tbe  same  ds;,  a  mob  demolished  an 
academy,  becaiise  colored  boys  were 
admitted  aa  pnpils. 

At  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  MisB 
Prudence  Crandall  having  attempt- 
ed, in  1833,  to  open  a  Bchool  for 
colored  children,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  forbidding  any 
teaching  within  that  State  of  colored 
yonth  from  other  States.  She  per- 
dsted,  and  was  imprisoned  for  it  as  a 
midefactor.  Having  been  liberated, 
she  resumed  her  school ;  when  it  was 
broken  np  by  mob-violence. 

The  riots  whereof  the  foregoing  are 
spectmena  were  too  nomeroos  and 
wide-spread  to  be  even  glanced  at  sev- 
erally. They  were,  doubtless,  mtdti- 
plied  and  intensified  by  the  presence 
in  onr  country  of  Gboboe  Thohfson, 
an  eminent  and  ardent  English  Aboli- 
tionist, who — now  that  the  triumph 
of  Emancipation  in  the.  British  West 
Indies  was  secured — came  over  to  aid 
tiie  kindred  struggle  in  this  country. 
That  a  Briton  should  presume  to 
plead  for  Liberty  in  this  free  and 
enlightened  conntry  was  not  to  be 
endured;  and  Mr.  Thompson's  elo- 
quence, fervor,  and  thoroughness,  in- 
creased the  hostility  excited  by  his 
presence,  which,  of  itself,  was  held 
an  ample  excuse  for  mobs.  He  was 
finally  induced  to  desist  and  return 
to  England,  irom  a  conviction  that 
the  prejudice  aroused  by  his  interfe- 
rence in  what  was  esteemed  a  domes- 
tic difference  overbalanced  the  good 
effect  of  his  lectures.  The  close  of 
this  year  (1835)  was  signalized  by  the 
convereion  of  OEBBrrSurm — ^hitherto 
a  leading  and  zealous  Colonizationist 
— to  the  principles  of  the  Abolitionists. 

In  Korthfield,  New  Hampshire, 
December    14,  1835,  Ecv.  Geo^ 


Storrs  attempted  to  deliver  an  anti- 
Slavery  lecture,  but  was  dri^ged 
from  Ms  knees  while  at  prayer,  pre- 
liminary to  his  address,  by  a  deputy 
sberi^  on  the  strength  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  justice,  on  a  complaint 
chaiging  him  with  being  "  a  common 
rioter  and  brawler,"  "  an  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,  going  about  the  town 
and  county  disturbing  the  public 
peace."  On  trial,  he  was  acquitted; 
but,  on  the  31st  of  March  following, 
after  having  lectured  at  Fittsfield, 
New  Hampshire,  he  was  again  ar- 
rested while  at  prayer,  on  a  writ 
issued  by  one  who  afterward  became 
a  Member  of  Congress,  tried  the 
same  dby,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  He  appealed ; 
and  that  was  probably  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

At  Boston,  October  21,  1835,  a 
large  and  most  respectable  mob,  com- 
posed in  good  part  of  merchants,  as- 
sailed a  meeting  of  the  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  while  its  President 
was  at  prayer,  and  dispersed  it, 
William  Dojd  Garrison,  having  es- 
caped, was  found  concealed  in  a  cabi- 
net-maker's shop,  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  with  a  rope  around 
his  body,  threatened  with  tar  and 
feathers,  but  finally  conducted  to  the 
Mayor,  who  lodged  him  in  jful  till 
the  next  day,  to  protect  him  from 
fiirther  violence.  At  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  authorities,  he  left  town 
for  a  time. 

At  Utica,  New  York,  the  same 
day,  a  meeting,  convened  to  form  a 
State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  was  bro- 
ken np  by  a  most  respectable  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  a  large  meeting 
of  citizens.  The  office  of  a  Demo- 
cratic journal  that  had  spoken  idndly 
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of  the  AbolitiouiBta  was  aesailed  and 
its  preBQ  thrown  down.  The  disci- 
pline- proved  effective.  No  Demo- 
cratic jonmal  issued  in  £hat  cit^  has 
since  ventured  to  speak  a  word  for 
Freedom  or  Humanity.  The  Aboli- 
tionista,  at  Gerrit  Smith's  invitation, 
adjourned  to  his  home  at  Peterbo- 
rough, Madison  County,  and  there 
completed  their  organization. 

At  the  South,  there  was  hut  one 
mode  of  dealing  with  Abolitionists — 
that  described  by  Henry  A,  Wise  as 
made  up  of  "Dupont's  best  [gun- 
powder], and  cold  steel."  "Let  your 
emissariee  cross  the  Potomac,"  writes 
the  Eev.  T.  S.  Witherspoon  from 
Alabama  to  The  Emancipator,  "  and 
I  can  promise  you  that  your  fate 
will  be  no  less  than  Raman's." '  Says 
the  Rev.  William  Plummer,  D.  D., 
of  Richmond,  Tiigiiiia,  in  response 
(July,  1835)  to  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  elei^  to  take  action  on  the 


exciting  topic, "  Let  the  AbolitioniBts 
understand  that  they  wiU  he  caught 
if  they  come  among  us,  and  they  will 
take  good  care  to  stay  away."'  The 
calculation  was  a  tolerably  sound 
one;  yet  it  did  not  save  quite  a 
number  of  persons — ^mainly  of  North- 
em  birth^ — who  were  seized  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  South  on 
suspicion  of  being  anti-Slavery,  and 
very  summarily  put  to  death — some 
with,  and  some  without,  a  mob  trial. 
Had  there  been  any  proof*  against 
them,  they  woold  doubtless  have  been 
left  to  the  operation  of  the  !aws  for 
such  cases  made  and  provided;  for 
these  were  certainly  harsh  enough  to 
satisfy  even  Wise  himself. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  29, 
1836,  it  was  noised  about  that  the 
mails  just  arrived  from  the  North 
contained  a  quuitity  of  Abolition 
periodicals  and  documents,  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  thereupon  called, 
which  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the 


'  Atapublic  meeting  canTened  in  the  church  in 
die  towD  of  Clinton,  Uiseia^ppi,  Septomber  B, 
1635,  It  wu 

"  Seaolvtd,  That  it  is  our  decided  opiaion,  that 
mj  iudivitlual  who  dares  to  circulate,  with  a 
Tiew  to  effectuate  tlie  desigtis  of  the  Abolition- 
iste,  any  of  the  incendiary  tracts  or  newapaperti 
now  ID  the  course  of  trHDamission  to  this  country, 
is  Justly  worthy,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  or 
immediate  de«th :  and  we  doubt  not  that  such 
ivould  be  the  puDiHhment  of  any  such  offeodcr, 
in  auy  part  of  the  Stale  ot  Miseieatppi  where  be 
may  be  round." 

■  "  The  cry  of  the  whole  South  should  be  death 
— Instant  death— to  the  abolitionist,  wherever 
he  is  cau^t." — A^tguata  (Oa.)  ChnmicU. 

"  We  oan  aasure  the  Bostoniona,  one  and  all, 
who  have  embarked  in  the  nefarious  scheme  of 
abolialiing  Slavery  at  the  Soutli,  that  lashes  will 
hereafter  be  spared  the  backs  of  their  emiasariEa 
Let  them  aetid  out  their  men  to  Louisiana;  thqy 
will  never  return  to  tell  their  sufferings,  but  they 
flhaU  ciplat«  the  crime  of  iDterferiDg  with  our 
domestic  ioatitutiona,  by  being  bdbked  ir  niK 
BtAKB." — New  OrUaiu  Tiiie  ATIKrican. 

"Abolition  editors  in  Slave  States  will  not 
dare  to  avow  their  opinions.  It  wonld  be  in- 
Btant  DEATH  to  them." — ilitsotin  Argas. 

And  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolinft,  who  once 


delivered  a  speech  at  Columbia  in  reference  to  a 
propoaed  railroad,  in  which  he  despondiDgl; 
drew  a  forcible  cootraat  between  the  energy,  en- 
terprise,  knowledge,  and  bappiness  of  the  North, 
and  the  inertia,  indigence,  and  decay  of  the 
South,  m  the  IT.  S.  Senate  aftemmrd  dedared : 
'■  "  Let  an  aboUtionist  come  witliin  the  bordant 
of  South  Carolina,  if  we  can  cat^h  we  will  try 
him.  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  interference  of 
sU  the  governments  of  the  earth,  inclnding  the 
Federal  Government,  we  will  haso  him."— See 
"  .K  Y.  Joumat  of  Commerce,"  June  6,  183B. 

*  In  1S35,  a  suspicion  was  aroused  in  Madison 
County,  Mississippi,  that  a  conspiracy  for  a  slave 
insurrection  existed.  Five  negroes  were  first 
bung;  then  five  white  men.  The  pamphlet  put 
fbrth  by  their  mob-murderers  shows  that  there 
was  no  leal  evidence  against  any  of  them — tbnt 
their  lives  were  BacrlGced  to  a  cowardly  panii-, 
whidi  would  not  be  appeased  without  blood, 
ahcd.  The  whites  were  bung  at  an  boor's  no- 
tice, protesting  their  innocence  to  the  last.  And 
tliia  ia  but  one  case  out  of  many  sncb.  In  a 
panic  of  this  kind,  every  non-shiveholdor  who 
ever  txiA  a  kind  word  or  did  a  hiumme  act  for  a 
negro  is  a  doomed  man. 
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city  attended  in  a  body,  "lending," 
says  The  Courier  of  next  morning, 
"  their  Banction  to  the  proceedings, 
aod  adding,  by  their  presence,  to  the 
impreseive  character  of  the  scene." 
Tbifi  meeting  xmanimoosly  reeolred 
that  all  the  mail  matter  in  qaeetion 
Bhoold  be  bnmt,  and  it  vxa  bnmt 
accordingly — the  mails  being  search- 
ed and  rifled  for  the  porpoae;  "al- 
though," (sajB  The  Courier),  "ar- 
rangements had  previonsly  been 
made  at  the  Post-office  to  arrest  the 
circalation  of  incendiary  matter,  nntil 
inetnictions  could  be  received  from 
the  Department  at  Washington ;" 
and  '*  it  might  have  been  better,  pei^ 
haps,  to  have  awaited  the  answer  be- 
fore proceeding  to  extremities."  But 
Hr.  Amos  Kendall,  then  Postmaster- 
Gleneral,  was  not  the  man  to  "  hint  a 
&alt,  or  heutate  dielike,"  with  regard 
to  snch  mail  robbery,  Uiongh  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  was  not  strictly  ac- 
eording  to  act  of  Congress. 

"I  am  tatiafled,"  he  replied  to  the  Post- 
nustor's  application,  "that  tli« Postmaster- 
General  lias  no  \efa\  anthorit^  to  exclude 
newspapers  ftava  tTie  mail,  nor  to  prohibit 
tbdr  carrii^e  or  delirerj  on  account  of  theii 
character  or  tendency,  real  or  snppoeed.' 
"But  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  jon  to 
forward  or  deliver  tbe  papers  of  which  70a 
q>eak."  "  By  no  act  or  direction  of  mine, 
official  or  private,  could  I  be  indnced  to  aid, 
knowingly,  in  ^ving  circulation  to  papers 
of  this  description,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Ta  owe  an  obligation  to  the  iaic»,  but  a 
iugher  one  to  tlie  communities  in  which  w« 
five;  and,  if  the /anMr  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy the  latter,  it  is  patriottsm  to  disregard 
them.  Entertaining  these  views,  I  cannot 
Mwtuni,  and  will  not  ecndamn,  the  step  yon 
have  talcen.  Your  jaedScation  must  tte 
looked  for  io  the  character  of  the  papers 
'  "^"  —  "     1  by  which 

Governor  Seward  has  been  widely 
charged  and  credited  with  the  anthoi^ 
ship  of  the  "  higher  law  "  doctrine , 
bnt  here  we  find  it  dearly  set  forUi 


in  a  grave  Democratic  State  paper, 
fifteen  years  before  he  ottered  it 
And  it  is  yet  far  older  than  this. 

General  Jackson'e  recommendation 
of  repression  by  law  of  the  circula- 
tion of  "  incendiary"  matter  thronj^ 
the  mails,  was  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  a  Select  Committee,  whereof  John 
O.  Calhonn  was  Chairman.  Tbe 
perilous  scope  of  any  snch  l^isUtion 
was  at  once  clear  to  the  keen  intel- 
lect of  that  statesman,  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  to  dread  '*  Consoli- 
dation" aa  intensely  as  he  detested 
"Abolition."  He  reported  (Febru- 
ary 4,  1886),  that  the  meaenre  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  violate 
the  Constitution,  and  imperil  public 
liberty. 

"  Nothing  Is  more  clear,"  says  the  Report 
"than  that  the  admiseion  of  the  right  of 
OoDgress  to  determine  what  papers  are  in- 
cendiary, and,  as  snch,  to  prohiijit  their  cir- 
cnlatjon  through  tbe  mail,  necessarily  in- 
volve* the  HiftHT  to  determine  what  are  sot 
incendiary,  and  snpobok  their  oironlation, 
*  *  *  If  Congress  may  this  year  decide 
what  incendiary  publications  abx,  they  may, 
next  year,  decide  what  they  are  tiai,  and 
thus  laden  their  mails  with  real  or  covert 
abolidonism.  •  *  *  It  belongs  to  the 
Statw,  and  not  to  Oongrew,  to  determine 
what  is  or  is  not  calcnlaCcd  to  diatnib  their 
secnrity." 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that  each 
SUiU  sliould  determine  for  itself  what 
kind  of  reading  it  wotdd  deem  "in- 
cendiary," and  that  Congress  should 
thereupon  prohibit  the  transmission 
by  mail  of  such  matter  to  that  State, 
He  condnded  with  a  bill,  which  con- 
tained this  provision : 

"S»  it  maeted,  ete.,  That  it  shall  not  b« 
lawftal  for  any  deputy  poetmaater,  in  any 
State,  Territory,  or  District,  of  the  ddted 
States,  knowingly,  to  deliver  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  ony  pamphlet,  newspaper,  honri- 
hill,  or  other  pnnted  paper  or  piotorial  rep- 
resentation, tonohing  the  snl^eot  of  Sla- 
very, where,  by  the  laws  of  the  sud  State, 
Territory,  or  District,  their  droulation  ia 
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prohibited ;  and  any  depnt?  postmaater  who 
■hall  be  goUtj  thereof,  ahall  be  forthwith 
removed  from  office." 

Thia  bOl  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  by  18  Teas  to  18  NajB— Mr. 
Van  Buren,  then  Vice-President,  giv- 
ing the  casting  vote  in  the  a£Snuar 
live.  It  failed,  however,  to  pass ;  and 
that  ended  the  matter. 

Eluah  F.  Lovbjot,  son  of  Bev. 
Daniel  Lovejoy,  and  the  eldest  of 
seven  dbildren,  was  bom  at  Albion, 
Maine,  IT^ovember  d,  1803.  Hu  an- 
ceetors,  partly  English  and  partly 
Scotch,  all  of  the  InduBtrioua  middle 
class,  had  been  citizens  of  N  ew  Hamp- 
shire and  of  Maine  for  several  geoerft- 
tions.  He  was  diatingnished,  &om 
early  yout^,  alike  for  diligence  in 
labor  and  for  zeal  and  eucoess  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  grad- 
nated  with  high  honors  at  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine,  in  September, 
18S6.  In  May  following,  he  tnmed 
his  face  westward,  and  in  the  autnmn 
of  that  year  found  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  8t.  Louis.  In  1828,  he 
became  editor  of  a  political  jonmal, 
of  the  "  National  B«pnblican"  faith, 
and  was  thence  actively  engaged  in 
politics  of  the  Clay  and  Webster 
school,  until  January,  1833,  when 
he  was  brought  under  deep  religions 
impreseions,  and  the  next  month 
nnitied  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Kelinquishing  his  political  pursuits 
and  prospects,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  sbaAy  prejiaratory  for  the  ministry, 
enterii^  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
^th  of  March.  He  received,  next 
Spring,  a  license  to  preach  from  the 
second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  spent  the  Summer  as  an  evange- 


list in  Newport,  K,  I,,  and  in  New 
York.  He  left  the  last-named  city 
in  the  antnmn  of  that  year,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis,  at  the  urgent  in- 
vitation of  a  circle  of  fellow-Chria- 
tians,  who  desired  him  to  establish 
and  edit  a  reli^ou^  newspaper  in  that 
city — fuTuishing  a  capital  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and 
guaranteeing  him,  in  writing,  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  concern.  The  St. 
Zouis  Observer,  weekly,  was  accord- 
ingly first  issued  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember. It  was  of  the  "Evangeli- 
cal" or  Orthodox  Protestant  school ; 
but  had  no  controversy,  save  with 
wickedness,  and  no  purpose,  hut  to 
quicken  the  zeal  and  enlarge  the  use- 
iiilness  of  professing  Christians,  while 
adding,  if  possible,  to  their  number. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  com- 
menced with  any  intent  to  war  on 
Slavery,  or  with  any  expectation  of 
exciting  the  spedal  hostility  of  any 
interest  but  that  of  Satan.  Its  first 
exhibition  of  a  combative  or  belliger- 
ent tendency  had  for  its  object  the 
Koman  Catholics  and  their  dogmas ; 
hut  this,  though  it  naturally  provok- 
ed some  resentment  in  a  city  so 
lai^y  Catholic  as  St.  Louis,  excited 
no  tumult  or  violence.  Its  first  arti- 
cles concerning  Slavery  were  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  their  tone,  and  fa- 
vorable rather  to  Colonization  than 
to  inunediate  Abolition.  Even  when 
the  editor  first  took  decided  ground 
against  Slavery,"  he  still  affirmed  his 
hostility  to  immediate,  unconditional 
emancipation.  This  article  was,  in 
part,  based  on  an  editorial  in  The  St. 
Louis  Sepvhlican,  of  the  preceding 
week,  which — discussing  a  proposed 
Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  that  State — said : 
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"Va  look  to  &e  ConTention  as  a  happj 
metBS  of  reUeving  the  State,  at  wtne  fntnre 
dsj,  of  an  evil  whioli  is  destroying  all  our 
wholeeome  energies,  aod  leaving  na,  in 
morals,  in  enterprise,  and  in  wealth,  behind 
the  neigb boring  Btates.  We  mean,  of 
course,  tiie  corse  of  Slaver]/.  We  are  not 
aboDt  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  those  who  at  present  bold  tbia  description 
of  propertif .  They  ought  to  be  respected  to 
the  letter.  We  only  propose  that  measnres 
■hall  DOW  be  taken  for  the  Abolition  of 
Blavery,  at  soch  distant  period  of  time  as 
may  be  thought  expedient,  and  evenbially 
for  ridding  the  conuoy  altogether  of  a  color- 
ed popoUtioD." 

Mr.  LoTejoy,  commenLting  on  the 
forgoing,  wished  tliat  eome  Sonth- 
an-bom  m&n,  of  liigh  character,  de- 
cided ability,  and  fervent  piety, 
vonld  take  up  the  eabject  of  Slavery 
in  a  proper  Bpirit,  and,  heing  iami- 
liar,  experimentally,  with  9II  ite  evils 
and  its  difficalttee,  would  show  the 
people,  practically,  what  they  onght 
to  do  with  regard  to  it.  He  con- 
tiDned: 

"  To  mcli  a  man,  a  golden  opportnnity  of 
doing  good  is  offered.  We  believe  the  minda 
of  the  good  people  <X  this  State  are  fully 
prepared  to  luten  to  him — to  give  a  dispas- 
tiooate  consideration  to  the  facta  and  rea- 
sonings he  might  prwent  connected  with 
the  snbject  of  Slavery.     Public  sentiment. 


amongst  as,  is  already  moving  in  t^iis  great 
matter— it  now  wants  to  be  directed  in  some 
defined  channel,  to  some  definite  end. 

"Taken  all  in  all,  there  is  not  a  State  in 
this  Union  possessing  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages t«  our  own.  At  present,  Slavery, 
like  an  incubna,  is  paralyzing  onr  energies, 
and,  like  a  cload  of  evil  portent,  darkening 
all  our  prospects.  Let  this  be  removed,  and 
Uissonri  would  at  once  start  forward  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity  of  movement  that  wonld  soon  place 
her  in  the  iVoot  rank,  along  with  the  moat 
favored  of  her  sister  States." 

He  continued  to  speak  of  Slavery 
at  intervals,  through  that  ennuner, 
leaving  hu  poet  in  October  to  attend 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Freebyterian 
Synod. 

Directly  afler  his  departure,  an  ex- 
citement commenced  with  regard  to 
hia  Btaicturea  on  Slavery;  and  the 
proprietors  of  The  Ob^Bt>r,  alarmed 
by  threate  of  mob-violenoe,  issued  a 
card,  promising  that  nothing  should 
be  said  on  the  exciting  subject  until 
the  editor's  return ;  and,  this  not 
proving  satisfactory,  they  issued's  far- 
ther card  on  the  21st,  declaring  them- 
selves, "one  and  all,"  opposed  to  the 
mad  schemes  of  the  AboUtiomsts. 
Before  this,  a  letter"  had  been  written 


"  Sr.  Lonis,'  Octobw  S,  1835. 

Ji  Hit  Beg.  R  p.  Lovgc^,  Siilor  of  Tht  Obmrver : 

Sr: — The  tmdersigned,  frionda  and  anpport- 
en  of  tbe  "Observer,"  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
that  the  preaant  temper  of  the  tiiDes  requires  a 
change  in  tbe  tuaimer  oT  cocducticg  that  print 
in  relation  to  tbe  subject  or  domestic  Slavery. 

The  pntdio  mind  ia  greatly  excited,  and,  owing 
to  tbe  u^joAiSable  interference  of  our  Nortbero 
bralhren  with  our  social  relsEions,  the  commu- 
nity  aie,  perhaps,  not  in  a  situation  to  endure 
sound  doctrine  io  reUtton  to  this  subject  In- 
deed, we  have  reascm  to  believe,  tlmt  violence 
to  even  now  meditated  agninst  the  "Observer 
OtSoe;"  and  we  do  believe  that  true  policy  and 
ihe  interests  of  reli^ou  require  Chat  the  discus- 
sion of  tins  exciting  question  shoeld  be  at  least 
pOftamied  in  this  Stale. 

Althougji  we  do  not  daim  the  right  to  pre- 
sorlbe  your  oonrse  as  an  Editor,  we  hope  that 
tha  aoDcarring  opinioaa  of  so  many  persons, 
haring  the  interest  of  your  paper  and  of  reli- 
giini  both  at  heart,  msy  induce  you  to  distrust 
ymrownjudgmsnt,  and  so  far  dia^p  the  dwr- 
Mlei  of  ttw  "Ohaerrar,"  as  to  pas*  over  ia 


ailmoe  everything  oonnectsd  with  tbe  sut^eol 
of  Slavery.  We  w<Mdd  like  that  you  anuoume 
in  your  paper,  your  intentioii  so  (o  do. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  your  d»- 
termination  m  relation  to  this  matter. 

BespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant^ 
Abcbibild  Gaubli,       Q.  W.  Gau^ 
Natuah  Bamnr,  E.  R.  Oavbl^ 

WlLLUH  B.   FOTTB,  HlZBEIAH   KlH^ 

3»0.   KlKB. 

I  concor  In  the  object  intended  by  this  oom- 
munication. 

Bbvbslt  Au«n. 

I  oononr  In  tbe  f<negoing. 

J.  B.  BaiAMT. 

This  document  is  indorsed  as  follows : 

"  I  did  not  yield  to  the  wishes  here  expresstd, 
and  in  consequence  liave  been  persecuMd  ever 
since.  But  I  have  kept  a  good  conscienoe  in 
tbe  matter,  and  that  tctBe  thu  repays  me  fbr  all 
I  have  lullbred,  or  can  sulTer.  I  have  sworn 
eternal  opportion  to  ESaveiy,  and,  by  the  b!M»- 
ing  of  Qod,  I  will  never  go  ba^    Amen. 

-KP.  I* 

"  OcMdT  24,  1B3T." 
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to  the  editor  tynine  eminent  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  (including  H.  K.  Gam- 
ble, lier  present  provisional  Govei> 
nor),  nixing  him  "to  pass  over  in 
ulence  everything  connected  with 
the  anbjeet  of  Slavery ;"  ■which,  in 
dne  time,  he  respectfully  declined. 

The  immediate  canse  of  the  excite- 
ment here  alleged  was  the  illegal  and 
violent  seizure,  in  Blinois,  of  two 
white  men  enspected  of  having  de- 
coyed slaves  away  from  Saint  Louis. 
The  HUflpected  persons,  having  been 
forcibly  brought  to  St.  Louis,  and 
there  tried  and  convicted  by  a  mob, 
which  voted,  40  to  20,  to  whip, 
rather  than  hang  them,  were  accord- 
ingly taken  two  miles  back  of  the 
city,  and  there  whipped  between  one 
and  two  hundred  lashes — the  sixty 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizens  tak- 
ing turns  in  applying  the  lash.  A 
public  meeting  was  thereupon  held, 
wherein  it  was  gravely 

"2,  Setohed,  That  the  right  of  free  Am- 
onBsion  aod  freedom  of  speech  ezietii  under 
the  Constitution  ;  but  that,  being  a  conveo- 
tJonal  reserration  mode  b;  the  people  in 
thrir  sovereigii  capacitj,  does  not  impl^  a 
moral  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists, 
to  freelj  discuis  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
either  orally  or  throngb  the  medinin  of  the 
press.  It  is  the  agitation  of  a  question  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
■bvebolding  States  to  admit  of  pablio  dispn- 
tation ;  and  so  fiu-  from  the  fact,  that  the 
movements  of  the  Abolitionists  are  constitu- 
tionat,  they  are  In  the  greatest  def^ree  sedi- 
tions, and  calculated  to  excite  insurrection 
and  anarchy,  and,  ultimately,  a  dissever- 
ment  of  our  pro^erons  Union. 

"S.  Raohed,  That  we  considerthe  course 
tmrsaed  by  the  Abolitionists,  as  one  calou- 
iated  to  paralyze  every  social  tie  by  which 
ire  are  now  united  to  oar  fellow-man,  and 
that,  if  persisted  in,  it  must  erentoally  be 
the  cause  of  the  disseverment  of  these  United 
States;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  aTtalgama- 
tioii  is  peculiarly  baoetHil  to  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  society.  The  union  of 
black  and  nbite,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
we  consider  as  the  most  preposterous  and 
impadent  doctrine  advanced  bj  the  intima- 
ted Abolitionists— as  repugnant  to  judgment 


and  science,  as  it  Is  degrading  to  the  feelings 
of  all  sensitive  minds — as  destructive  to  the 
intellect  of  after  generations,  as  the  advance 
of  science  and  literature  has  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  our  own.  In  short,  ite 
practice  wonld  reduce  the  high  intellectual 
standard  of  the  American  mind  to  a  level  viith 
the  Hottentot;  and  the  United  States,  now 
second  to  no  nation  on  earth,  woTild,  in  a 
few  years,  be  what  Europe  was  in  the  dark- 
est age& 

"4.  Kemlted,  That  the  Sacred  Writings 
fiimish  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  Slavery  from  the  earliest  periods.  The 
patriarchs  and  prophets  possessed  slaves — 
our  Saviour  recognized  the  relation  between 
master  and  slave,  and  deprecated  it  not : 
hence,  we  know  that  lie  aid  not  condemn 
that  relation;  on  the  contrary.  His  disci- 
ples, in  all  countries,  designated  their  re- 
spective duties  to  each  other.  - 

"  Therefore,  Eetohed,  That  we  consider 
Slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  United  States, 
aa  sanctioned  by  the  sacred  Scriptures." 

Mr,  Lovejoy,  on  his  .return  to  the 
city,  put  forth  an  address  to  "My 
Fellow-Citizena,"  wherein  he  said :    ' 

"  Of  the  first  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  24th  October,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  except  that  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  sentiment,  that  the  citizens  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  relations  between 
master  and  slave. 

"The  second  resolntian,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  elSrmB  nor  denies  anything  m  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  band.  No  man  has  a 
moral  right  to  do  anything  improper.  Whe- 
ther, therefore,  he  has  the  moral  right  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Slavery,  is  a  point 
with  which  human  legislation  or  reaolntiona 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  true  issae  to  ha 
decided  is,  whether  he  has  the  Hvil,  the 
poUtiatl  right,  to  discuss  it,  or  not.  And 
this  is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  In  Rnssia, 
in  Turkey,  in  Austria,  naj,  even  in  France, 
this  right  most  certainly  does  not  exist.  But 
does  it  exist  in  Hiasouri}    We  decide  this 

Jnestion  by  turning  to  the  Constitution  of 
le  State.  The  sixteenth  section,  article 
tbirteenth,  of  the  Oonatitution  of  Missouri, 
reads  as  follows; 

'"  That  the  free  commnnication  of  thoQghta 
'  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights 
'  of  man,  and  that  every  person  may  freely 
'speak,  write,  and  print  on  ahi  bdneot, 
'  lining  reaponuble  for  the  abuse  of  that  liber- 
'ty.' 

"  Here,  then,  I  find  my  warrant  for  oung, 
OS  Paul  did,  oU  freedom  of  speech.  If  I 
abnie  that  right,  I  freel/  acknowledge  mj- 
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aelT  amenable  to  the  l&wa.  Bnt  it  Is  raid 
that  the  right  to  bold  slaves  is  a  oonglita- 
tionsl  one,  and  therefore  nut  to  be  called  ia 
laestion.  I  admib  the  premise,  bat  deny 
conclodoo." 


Mr.  Lovejoy  proceeded  to  set  forth 
that  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Frances 
Wright  had  recently  landed  on  our 
shores  trnm  Great  Britain,  and  had 
traversed  our  coontry,  publicly  prop- 
agating doctrines  reepectiug  Divorce 
which  were  generally  regarded  as 
utterly  destructive  to  the  institution 
of  Marriage,  yet  they  were  nowhere 
mobbed  nor  assaulted  for  bo  doing. 
"  And  yet,  most  sorely,  the  institutions 
"  of  Slavery  are  not  more  interwoven 
•'with  the  structure  of  our  society 
« than  those  of  Marriage."  He  oon- 
ttnoed: 

'  "  See  the  danger,  and  the  natoral  and  tn- 
eritable  resalt,  to  which  the  first  step  here 
frill  lead.  To-da;,  a  pnblio  meeting  declares 
that  70D  diall  not  dtscnss  the  snbject  of 
filarer;  ia  an^  of  its  bearings,  civil  or  re- 
ligions. Right  or  wrong,  the  press  mnst  be 
silent.  Ti)-mom>w,  another  meeting  de- 
cides that  it  ia  agaiast  the  peace  of  society 
thst  the  principles  of  Popery  shall  be  dis- 
cQssed,  and  the  edict  goes  forth  to  mazzio 
the  pressj  The  nest  day  it  is,  in  a  wmilw 
manner,  declared  that  not  a  word  mnst  be 
said  against  distilleries,  dram-shops,  or 
drankenness :  and  bo  on  to  the  end  of  the 
diapter.  The  truth  is,  my  fellow -citizens, 
if  jon  give  gronnd  a  single  inch,  there  is  do 
stopping-place.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  my 
do^  to  take  my  stand  npon  the  Coostita- 
tion.  Here  Is  firm  gronnd^l  feel  it  to  l)e 
■och.  And  I  do,  most  reapectfally,  yet  de- 
cidedly, declare  to  yon  my  fixed  determina- 
tion to  maintain  this  ground.  We  have 
slaves,  it  ia  tnio;  but /am  not  one.  I  am  a 
Hlizen  of  these  United  States,  a  citizen  of 
Hissonri,  fre«-bom ;  and,  having  never  for- 
fdted  the  ineetimable  prlvili^es  attached  to 
satA  a  condition,  I  cannot  consent  to  nnr- 
rcnder  them.  But,  while  I  maintain  them. 
I  hope  to  do  it  with  all  that  meekness  and 
hnruillty  that  become  a  Ohristtan,  and  espe- 
cially a  Christian  minister.  I  am  ready,  not 
to  fight,  bnt  to  snffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  lUe 
for  them.  Kindred  blood  to  that  which 
flows  in  my  veins  flowed  freely  to  water  the 
tree  of  OhriaUan  liberty,  planted  by  the  | 


Ptudtons  on  the  mgged  soil  of  New  En^ 
land.  It  flowed  as  A«ely  on  the  pluns  ^ 
Lexington,  the  higbts  of  Bnnker  HUi,  and 
the  fields  of  Saratoga.  Andft«ely,  too,  shall 
mine  flow — yea,  as  freely  as  if  it  were  so 
much  wat«r— ere  1  snrrcmdor  my  right  to 

K'  3ad  the  cause  of  trnth  and  righteononew, 
fore  my  fellow- citizena,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  tbelr  opposers." 

He  continued  in  this  strain  to  re- 
view and  refute  all  the  positions  and 
doctrines  of  these  resolutions,  and, 
toward  the  close  of  his  appeal,  said  : 

"If  in  anything  I  have  offended  agoinat 
the  laws  of  my  cbuntry,  or  its  Constitution, 
I  stand  ready  to  answer.  If  I  have  not, 
then  I  coll  upon  those  laws  and  that  Gonsti- 
tntioD,  and  those  who  revere  them,  to  pro- 
tect me. 

"  I  dc.  therefore,  os  an  American  cituan, 
and  Christian  patriot,  and  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  and  Law,  and  Relioiok,  solemnly 
PBOTBST  against  all  these  attempts,  howso- 
ever or  by  wliomsoover  mode,  to  frown 
down  the  liberty  of  the  prtea,  and  forbid 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  Under  a 
deep  sense  of  my  obligations  to  my  coodUJ, 
the  Church,  and  my  God,  I  declare  it  to  be 
my  fixed  purpose  to  submit  to  no  such  dio- 
tation.  And  I  am  prqiartd  to  abide  the  eon- 
*equateet.  I  have  appealed  to  the  Ooustitn- 
tion  and  laws  of  my  conntry ;  if  they  fail  to 

Erotect  me,  I  i.ppiaL  to  Got>,  and  with 
lim  I  oheeifaUy  rest  my  cause." 

The  Obaerver  failed  for  one  wedt 
to  appear,  but  was  issued  regularly 
thereafter.  On  the  request  of  its ' 
proprietors,  Mr.  Lovejoy  gave  up  the 
estahliahmeut  to  them,  intending  to 
leave  St.  Louis ;  but  Utey  handed  it 
over  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  new  owner 
immediately  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  telling  him  to  go  on  with 
the  paper  as  before.  He  had  gone 
to  Alton,  Illinois,  expecting  to  re- 
move it  to  that  city;  but,  while 
there,  a  letter  reached  him  from  St. 
Louis,  urging  him  to  return  and  ro- 
main,  which  he  did. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1886,  a 
quarrel  occurred  between  two  sailon, 
or  boatmen,  at  the  steamboat  landing 
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in  St.  Louis.  "Wteii  the  civil  offi- 
cers attempted  to  arrest  them  for  a 
lireach  of  the  peace,  a  mulatto 
named  Francis  J.  Mcintosh  interfer- 
ed, and  enabled  the  boatmen  to  es- 
cape, for  which  he  was  very  properly 
arrested,  carried  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  committed  to  jail. 
On  his  way  thither,  being  informed 
tiiat  hiB  punishment  would  be  not 
lees  than  five  years  in  the  State 
Prison,  he  immediately  broke  loose 
from  the  officers,  drew  a  knife,  and 
stabbed  one  of  them  fatally,  severely 
wounding  the  other.  He  was  in- 
stantly secured  and  lodged  in  jail. 
A  mob  thereupon  collected,  broke 
open  the  jail,  tore  him  from  his  cell, 
carried  him  ont  of  town,  and  chained 
him  to  a  tree,  around  which  they 
piled  rails,  plank,  shavinga,  etc,  to 
the  hight  of  liis  knees,  and  then  ap- 
plied fire.  He  was  burning  in  fear- 
ful agony  about  twenty  minotes  be- 
fore life  became  extinct.  When  the 
fire  had  nearly  died  out,  a  rabble  of 
boys  amused  themselves  by  throwing 
stones  at  the  black  and  disfigured 
corpse,  each  endeavoring  to  be  first 
in  breaking  the  skull. 

ThiB  horrible  affair  came  in  due 
course  before  the  grand  jury  of  St. 
Looia  for  investigation,  and  a  Judge, 
who  bore  the  apposite  name  of  Law- 
lees,  was  required  to  charge  said  jury 
with  regard  to  it.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  charge : 

"II,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  deBtrnctJoD 
of  the  murderer  of  Hammond  was  the  act, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  ihbd? — of  the  mnlli- 
tnde,  ID  the  ordinal?  seuae  of  these  words — 
not  the  act  of  nnmerable  and  ascertaioable 
malafactoTS,  but  of  congregated  thonsands, 
•eiEod  upon  and  impelled  b^  that  mTsteriouB, 
metaphyrical,  and  almoet  electric  f^nzj, 
which,  in  all  ages  and  natJons,  has  hurried 


on  the  inforiated  mnltitnde  to  deeds  of  death 
and  deatrnctjon— then,  I  saj,  act  not  at  all 
in  the  matter;  the  case  then  trantcenda** 
yonr  JDrisdiction — it  U  beyond  the  reach  of 

haman  law"  1 1 1 

On  this  charge,  Mr.  Lovejoy  com- 
mented with  entire  unreserve ; 
whereupon  a  mob  surrounded  and 
tore  down  his  office — although,  in 
the  issue  which  contained  his  stric- 
tures, he  had  announced  his  decifiion 
to  remove  the  paper  to  Alton,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  there  more 
useful  and  better  supported  than  at 
St.  Louis.  His  first  issue  at  Alton  is 
dated  September  8th. 

Meantime,  his  press  was  taken 
from  St.  Lonifl,  by  steamboat,  to 
Alton,  and  landed  on  the  bank  about 
daylight  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
lay  there  in  safety  through  the  Sab- 
bath j  but,  before  the  next  morning, 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  some  five 
or  six  individuals.  On  Monday,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  and  a 
pledge  voluntarily  given  to  make 
good  to  Mr.  Lovejoy  his  loss.  The 
meeting  passed  some  resolutions  con- 
demnatoiy  of  Abolitionism,  and  Mr. 
Lovejoy  assured  them  that  be  had 
not  come  to  Alton  to  establish  an 
abolition,  but  a  religious,  journal; 
that  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist,  as 
they  understood  the  term,  but  was 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  Slave- 
ry, and  so  expected  to  live  and  die. 

He  started  for  Cincinnati  to  pro- 
cure new  printing  materials,  was 
taken  sick  on  the  way,  and,  npon 
reaching  Louisville,  on  his  retum, 
was  impelled  by  increasing  illness  to 
stop.  He  remained  there  sick,  in 
the  bouse  of  a  friend,  for  a  week,  and 
was  still  quite  ill  after  his  retum. 

The  (^server  was  issued  r^olarly 


"  Higher  law"  again— fourteen  ;euB  ahead  of  Got.  Seward. 
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ftt  Alton  ontil  the  17th  of  Aognfit, 
1837  —  diBduaing  BlBTery  unong 
other  topics,  bnt  occasionftlly,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  decided  moderation.  Bat 
no  moderatioa  could  satisff  those 
who  had  detennined  that  the  Bubject 
should  not  be  diacosBed  at  all.  On 
the  11th  of  Jnly,  an  anonymonB  hand- 
bill appeared,  calling  a  meeting  at 
the  market-place  for  the  next  Thnrs- 
daj,  at  which  time  a  large  conconrae 
aeembled.  Dr.  J.  A,  Halderman" 
presided,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jordon  was 
Secretary.  This  meeting  passed  the 
following  reeolvee : 

"!.  Setohed,  That  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Ixivo- 
Joj  has  sgwD  taken  up  and  advooated  th« 
priDoiplea  of  Abolitionism  through  bis 
paper,  the  'Observer,'  oontrarj  to  the  dis- 
powtioD  and  will  of  a  QUQoHt;  of  the  oitizeoB 
Of  Alton,  and  in  direct  Tiolstion  of  a  sacred 
pledge  and  asenrance  that  this  paper,  when 
established  Id  Alton,  ahonld  not  be  devoted 
to  Aboil  tiooisra. 

"8.  Sttolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the 
OODTM  of  the  '  Observer,'  in  publishinf;  any 
artiolea  favorable  to  Abolitionism,  and  that 
we  eenmre  Mr.  Lorejoj  for  permitting  mch 
pnblicationB  to  appear  in  his  paper,  when  a 
pledge  or  assurance  haa  been  given  to  this 
commnnity,  by  him,  that  saoh  doDtrinea 
ihoald  not  be  advocated. 

"  S.  Eetahed,  That  a  committee  of  five 
dtizens  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  to 
wut  npon  and  confer  with  Mr.  Lov^oy,  and 
ascartidn  from  him  whether  be  intenda,  in 
fotnre,  to  disseminate,  throngh  the  columns 
of  the  'Observer,'  the  doctrines  of  AlxJi- 
tioniam,  and  report  the  resdt  of  their  oon- 
ference  to  the  public." 

The  onlj  point  requiring  comment 
in  these  resolves  is  the  all^ation  that 
Mr.  Lovejoy  had  pledged  himself  not 
to  discoss  the  subject  of  Slavery  or 
its  Abolition.  This  point  was  an- 
swered by  ten  respectable  citizens  of 
Alton,  who  united  in  the  following 
statement : 

"Whereaa  it  has  been  freqaentiy  repre- 
WDted  that  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  lovejoy,  late 
Editor  of  the  'Alton  Observer,'  solemnly 


pledged  himself  at  a  pnblie  meeting,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  bring 
to  justice  the  persona  engaged  in  the  de- 
etniotioa  of  the  first  press  brought  to  AltOB 
by  said  Lovejoy,  not  to  discos*  the  snbjecrt 
of  Slavery;  we,  the  nnderngned,  deolan 
the  following  to  be  bis  language,  in  sab- 
stance:  'Mypt4ncipal  object  in  coming  to 
this  place  is  to  establish  a  religions  paper. 
When  1  was  in  St.  Louis,  I  felt  myself  called 
nnoQ  to  treat  at  large  upon  the  sniyect  of 
Slavery,  as  I  was  in  a  Stite  where  tbe  evil 
existed,  and  as  a  citizen  of  that  State  I  felt 
it  my  dnty  to  devote  a  part  of  my  oolumni 
to  that  snljject;  bat,  gentletaen,  I  am  not, 
and  never  was,  in  ftiU  fellowship  with 
the  Abolitionists;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  bed  some  epiriteid  discnsaiona  with 
some  of  the  leading  AtKditionists  of  th« 
East,  and  am  not  now  considered  by  them 
as  one  of  Uiem.  And  now,  having  come 
into  a  Free  State,  where  the  evil  does  not 
exist,  I  feel  myself  less  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  than  when  I  was  in  SL 
Louis.'  The  above,  as  we  have  stated,  was 
his  language  in  sobstance.  The  following, 
vre  are  wilting  to  testify,  to  be  his  words  in 
eon  cloven : 

"  'But,  gentlemen,  so  long  as  I  am  bb 
American  dtizen,  so  long  as  American 
blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I  shall  hold  my- 
self at  liberty  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to 
imblish,  whatever  I  please  on  any  inbjeot, 
being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  my  country 
for  VM  same.' " 

On  the  24th,  a  Committee  from 
the  meeting  aforesaid  presented  its 
resolves  to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  asking  a 
response  thereto.  That  responsa 
was  given  on  the  26th,  and  its  ma- 
terial portion  is  as  follows : 

"Ton  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  say 
that,  with  the  most  respectful  feelings  to- 
ward yon  individually,  I  cannot  consent,  in 
this  answer,  to  reoogniie  yon  as  the  offieial 
organ  of  a  pnblio  meeting,  convened  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  whether  certain  senti- 
ments ^onld,  or  shoold  not,  be  discnseed  ia 
the  public  newspaper,  of  which  I  am  the 
Editor.  By  doing  so,  I  should  virtually  ad- 
mitthattheliberty  of  the  press,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  were  rightfally  subject  to 
other  gnpervimon  and  control  than  those  of 
the  law.  Bat  this  I  cannot  admit.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
speakera  at  the  meeting,  I  believe  that  '  the 
valor  of  our  forefathers  has  won  for  ns  the 
liberty  of  speech,'  and  that  it  is  '  oar  doty 


»  Thia  ■■«■■«  reii^eara  in  iho  "  Border  RiJfian"  trials  of  Kansas,  1856-8. 
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and  onr  high  privilege  to  act  and  epeak  on 
aU  evMtum*  Uiaching  this  great  ooinmon- 
wealth.'  I  am  happy,  geaUemen,  in  being 
able  to  ooDcnr  in  the  above  eeDtimeots, 
which,  I  perceive,  were  uttered  bj  one  of 
jonr  own  members,  and  in  which,  I  cannot 
doDbt,  7on  all  agree.  I  woald  odIj  add, 
that  I  consider  this  '  liberty'  was  ascertain- 
ed, bat  never  originated,  by  our  forefathers. 
It  comes  to  OS,  as  I  ooDceive,  from  our 
Uaker,  and  is,  in  its  uatnre,  inalienable,  be- 
longing to  man  as  man. 

"  Believing,  therefore,  that  everTthing 
having  a  tendency  to  bring  this  right  into 

i'eopardy  is  orninenlJy  duagerons  as  a  prece- 
ent,  I  cannot  admit  that  it  can  be  called 
into  question  by  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
or  that  they  can,  irith  any  propriety,  qii«s- 
tion  me  as  to  my  exercise  of  it 

These  proceedings  attracted  atten- 
tion from  abroad,  eepecially  in  St. 
Louis,  to  whose  pro-Slaveiy  politi- 
cians the  pnblication  of  27ie  Ohserver, 
though  not  in  their  city  or  State,  was 
etiU  an  e;eeore.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  The  Missouri  Sepublican, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Abolition," 
said: 

"We  perceive  that  an  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 


np  in  different  parts  of  the 
bad  lioped  that  our  neigbbora  would  have 
qected  from  amongst  them  that  minister  of 
mischief,  the  '  Observer,'  or  at  least  correct- 
ed its  conrae.  Something  must  be  done  in 
this  matter,  and  that  speedily  I  The  good 
people  of  Illinois  must  either  pot  a  stop  to 
the  efibrta  of  these  fanatics,  or  expel  them 
flrom  their  community.  ^  this  is  not  done, 
th»  trazel  of  emigTanU  through  their  State, 
and  the  IraiU  of  the  alaveholdvig  Statet,  and 
particularly  MUeouri,  mutt  stop.  Every  one 
who  desires  the  harmony  of  the  country,  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all.  should  noite 
to  put  them  down.  They  can  do  no  positive 
good,  and  may  do  much  irreparable  harm. 
We  woald  not  desire  to  see  this  done  at  the 
expense  of  public  order  or  legal  restraint; 
bat  there  is  a  moral  indignation  which  the 
virtnoos  piortion  of  a  community  may  exert, 
which  is  anfficient  to  crush  this  faction  and 
forever  disgrace  Its  fanatic  instigators.  It  is 
to  this  we  appeal,  and  hope  that  the  appeal 
will  not  be  nnbeeded." 

These  reeommendationa  and  incite- 


ments were  not  unfruitful.  Four  days 
thereafter — two  uneaccessful  attempts 
having  already  been  made — the  office 
of  The  Observe  was  entered  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eldven,  p.  m., 
by  a  band  of  fiAeen  or  twenty  per- 
sons, and  the  press,  type,  etc.,  utterly 
destroyed.  The  mob  commenced,  aa 
usual,  by  throwing  stones  at  the  build- 
ing, whereby  one  man  was  hit  on  the 
head  and  severely  wounded ;  where- 
upon the  office  was  deserted,  and  the 
destroyers  finished  their  work  with- 
out opposition,  while  a  large  con* 
course  were  "  looking  on  and  consent- 
ing." The  authorities  did  nothing 
most  rigorously.  Mr.  Lovejoy  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  was  met  in 
the  street  by  the  mob,  who  stopped 
him,  threatened  him,  and  assailed 
him  with  vile  language,  but  did  bjm 
no  serious  harm.  In  The  Observer 
of  the  preceding  day,  he  had  made 
an  explicit  and  effective  response  to 
the  question — "What  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Anti-Slavery  men !"  where- 
in he  had  succeeded  in  being  at 
once  moderate  and  forcible — affirm- 
ing moat  explicitly  the  Hagrant  wrong 
of  slaveholding,  with  the  right  and 
policy  of  immediate  emancipation, 
but  explaining  that  such  an  emanci- 
pation was  to  be  effected  "by  the 
masters  themselves,  and  no  otiers," 
who  were  to  be  persuaded  to  it,  ex- 
actly as  a  distiller  is  to  be  dissuaded 
from  making  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
a  tippler  from  drinking  them.  But, 
though  his  doctrines  were  peaceful 
and  his  language  mild  and  depreca- 
tory, he  doubtless  irritated  and  an- 
noyed liis  adversaries  by  pointing  to 
the  fact — in  refuting  their  slang  abont 
amalgamation— that  the  then  '*Yice- 


"  OoL  Bicbord  U.  Johnson. 
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Preadent  of  the  United  States  "has 
'been,  if  he  ia  not  now,  the  father  of 
slaves.  And  thousands  hare  voted 
to  elevate  him  to  hia  present  condi- 
tion, who.  would  crucify  an  Aboli- 
tionist on  the  bare  snfipicion  of 
favoring,  though  only  in  theory, 
each  an  amalgamation.  How  shall 
ve  account  for  Buch  incousiBtency?" 
On  the  24th  of  August,  he  igeued  an 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  law  and  order 
for  aid  in  reiistabliBhing  TKe  Obamv- 
er;  and  this  appeal  was  promptly 
and  generously  responded  to.  Est- 
ing  obtained  a  sufficient  amount  in 
Alton  and  Qnincy  alone,  ho  sent  to 
Cincinnati  to  purchase  new  printing 
materials.  Meantime,  he  bsued  an 
address,  submitting  "  To  the  Friends 
of  the  Kedeemer  in  Alton"  his  resig- 
nation of  the  editorship  of  the  paper, 
offering  to  hand  over  to  them  the 
subscription-list,  now  exceeding  two 
thousand  names,  on  condition  that 
they  pay  the  debts  of  the  concern, 
receive  all  dues  and  assets,  and  fur- 
nish him  Bafficient  means  to  remove 
himself  and  fiunily  to  another  field 
of  labor.  A  meeting  was  accordingly 
held,  which  resolved  that  The  Ob- 
eerot-r  ought  to  be  continued,  while 
the  question  of  retaining  Mr.  Lovejoy 
as  its  editor  was  discussed  through 
two  or  three  evenings,  but  left  unde- 
cided. Meantime,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery,  his  new  press — tho  third 
which  he  had  brought  to  Alton  within 
a  little  more  than  a  year — arrived  on 
the  21st  of  September,  was  landed 
about  sunset,  and  immediately  con- 
veyed by  hia  friends  to  the  warehouse 
of  Geary  &  Weller,  As  it  passed 
along  the  streets — "TSiere  goes  the 
Abolition  press  I  stop  it  1  stop  it  I" 
was  cried,  but  no  violence  was  at- 


tempted. The  Mayor,  apprised  of 
its  arrival  and  also  of  its  peril,  gave 
assurance  that  it  should  be  protected, 
and  asked  its  friends  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  his  hands,  which 
they  did.  A  constable  was  posted  by 
the  Mayor  at  the  door  of  the  ware- 
house, with  orders  to  remain  imtil  a 
certain  hour.  He  lefl  at  that  hour; 
and  immediately  ten  or  twenty  raf- 
fians,  with  handterchiefe  tied  ow 
their  faces,  broke  open  the  store, 
rolled  the  press  across  the  street  to 
&e  river-bank,  broke  it  into  pieces, 
and  threw  it  in.  Before  they  had 
finished  the  job,  the  Mayor  was  on 
hand,  and  ordered  them  to  disperse. 
They  replied,  that  they  would,  so 
soon  as  they  got  through,  and  were 
as  good  as  their  word.  The  Mayor 
declared  that  he  had  never  witnessed 
a  more  quiet  and  gentlemanly  mob  1 
Mr.  Lovejoy  preached  at  St. 
Charles,  Miraouri,  the  home  of  hia 
wife's  relatives,  a  few  days  after — 
October  1st — and  was  mobbed  at  the 
house  of  his  mother-in-law,  directly 
after  his  return  from  evening  church. 
The  mob  attempted,  with  oaths  and 
blows,  to  drag  him  from  the  house, 
but  were  defeated,  mainly  through 
the  courageous  efforts  of  his  wife  and 
one  or  two  friends.  Three  times  the 
house  was  broken  into  and  a  rush 
made  up  stairs ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  L, 
was  induced,  through  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  to  leave  it  clandestinely 
and  take  refuge  with  a  friend,  a  mile 
distant,  whence  he  and  his  wife  made 
their  way  back  to  Alton  next  day. 
Nearly  the  first  person  they  met  there 
was  one  of  those  who  had  first  broken 
intp  the  house  at  St.  Charles;  and 
the  hunted  clergyman  had  the  coti 
comfort  of  hearing,  from  many  of  hia 
,  religions  brethren,  that  he  had  no 
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one  to  thank  bat  Imnself  for  his  per- 
aecQtions,  and  that,  if  The  Obm'ver 
were  reestablished,  they  would  do 
nothing  to  protect  it.  During  the 
following  month,  Mr.  Lovejoy  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  niiDiHS,  at  Spring- 
field, aa  also  meetings  of  an  anti- 
Slavery  Convention  in  Upper  Alton, 
and  one  or  two  meetings  held  at  the 
Conrt  House  in  Alton,  to  diecusa  and 
determine  the  propriety  of  allowing 
him  to  continue  the  publication  of 
The  Observer.  At  the  last  of  these 
meetings  (November  3d),  having  ob- 
tained the  floor,  he  said : 

"Mr.  Ohfurman:  It  ia  not  trne,  sa  htw 
been  charged  upon  me,  that  I  liold  in  con- 
tempt the  feeliugs  und  Bentiiiieats  of  this 
coinmtinitj,  in  reference  to  tLe  qapition 
which  is  now  aftitalinR  it.  I  respect  and 
appreciate  tlie  feelings  of  m7  feUow-citizeOB ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  inoHt  painfii)  and  uti- 
pleosant  duties  of  m;  life,  tlist  I  am  called 
upon  tn  act  in  opposition  to  them.  If  you 
Buppiise,  Sir,  that  I  have  published  aenti- 
iiienu  contrary  to  those  generally  held  in 
this  coinmnnity,  because  1  delighted  in  dif- 
fering from  them,  jon  have  entirely  miaap- 
prehetided  me.  But,  Sir,  while  I  value  the 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow -citizens  as  highly 
as  any  one,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  thai 
I  ain  governed  liy  higher  considerations  tlian 
either  the  favor  or  the  fear  of  man.  I  am 
impelled  Ui  the  course  t  have  taken,  becanse 
I  few  God.  Aa  I  shall  answer  it  to  my  God 
in  the  great  day,  I  dare  not  abandon  my  sen- 
timents, nor  cease  in  all  properways  to  prop- 
agate them. 

"  I,  Mr.  Cliairman,  have  not  desired  nor 
aakeii  any  eompromiu.  I  have  ashed  for 
nothing  bot  to  be  protected  in  my  rights  as 
a  citizen — rights  which  God  has  given  me, 
and  which  are  gnarant«ed  to  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  my  country.  Have  I,  Sir,  been 
gnilty  of  any  infk-BCtton  of  the  lawaf  Whose 
goo^lnamehavelii^juredf  When  and  where 
Imvo  1  published  anytliing  ii^uriona  to  the 
reputation  of  Alton!  Have  I  not,  on  the 
otjier  hand,  labored,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  the  repata- 
tion  and  interests  of  this  city  ?  What,  Sir,  I 
asb,  has  been  my  offense?  Put  your  finger  up- 
on it — define  it — and  I  stand  ready  t«  answer 
for  it.  If  I  have  committed  any  crime,  you 
cnn  easily  convict  me.  Ton  have  public  sen- 
tinient  in  jo\a  &Tor,   Ton  have  your  Jnriea, 


and  yon  have  jonr  attorney  (looking  at  tho 
Attorney -General),  and  I  have  no  dovht  yon 
can  contict  me.  But  If  I  have  been  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  law,  why  am  I  hnnted  np 
and  down  contionatly  like  a  partridge  npoa 
tiie  moDntains!  Why  am  I  threatened  with 
the  lar-barrtl  t  Why  am  I  waylaid  every 
day,  and  from  night  to  night!  and  why  is 
my  life  in  jeopardy  every  hoar? 

"  Ton  have,  Sir,  made  np,  ae  the  lawyers 
say,  a  false  issne;  there  are  not  two  parties 
between  whom  there  can  be  a  eempromue. 
I  plant  myself.  Sir,  down  on  my  nnqnestion- 
able  HghU ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  I  shall  be  prol«cted  in  tiie  exer- 
cise and  eijoyment  of  those  rights — that  it 
the  qvettivn,  Sir; — whether  my  property 
shall  be  protected — whether  I  aholl  be  anf- 
fored  to  go  home  to  my  family  at  night  with- 
out being  assailed,  and  threatened  wi^i  tar 
and  feathers,  nnd  assassination;  whether  my 
afflicted  wife,  whose  ilfdhHS  been  in  jeopardy 
from  continued  alarm  and  eicitement,  shful 
night  after  night  be  driven  tnm  a  sick-bed 
intothegarrettoaaveher  life  from  the  brick- 
bats and  violence  of  the  mob;  that.  Sir,  is 
the  qnustion."  Here,  much  afl^cted  and 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst  into  tears. 
Many,  not  excepting  even  his  enemies,  wept 
— several  sobbed  alood,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  meeting  were  deeply  excited. 
Ue  continued ;  "  Forgive  me,  Sir,  that  I  have 
thus  tietrayed  my  weakness.  It  was  the  allu- 
sion to  my  family  that  overcome  my  feelings. 
Not,  Sir,  I  assure  yon,  from  any  fears  on  my 
part.  I  have  no  personal  fears.  Not  tliot  I 
feel  able  to  contest  the  matter  with  the 
whole  corarannity;  1  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  am  not.  1  know.  Sir,  that  you  con  tar 
and  feather  me,  hang  me  up,  or  put  me  into 
the  Mississippi,  without  the  least  difficulty. 
But  what  then  I  Where  shall  I  go  ?  I  have 
been  made  to  feel  that,  if  I  am  not  safe  at  Al- 
ton, I  shall  not  be  safe  anywhere.  I  recently 
visited  St.  Charles  to  bring  home  my  family, 
and  was  torn  from  their  frantic  embrace  by  a 
mob.  I  have  been  beset  night  and  day  at  Al- 
ton. And  now,  if  I  leave  here  and  go  elsft- 
where,  violence  may  overtake  me  in  my  re- 
treat, and  I  have  no  more  clidin  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  another  community  than  1  have  up- 
on this;  and  I  have  concluded,  after  congultA- 
tion  with  my  friends,  and  earnestly  seeking 
counsel  of  God.  to  remain  at  Alton,  and  here 
to  iuwst  on  protection  in  the  exercise  of  my 
rights.  Ifthecivilauthoritiesrefuse  to  protect 
roe,  I  must  look  to  God ;  and,  if  I  die,  I  have 
determined  to  make  my  grave  in  Alton.'' 

It  was  known  in  Alton  that  a  new 
press  was  now  on  the  way  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  and  might  arrive  at  any 
time.     Great  excitement  pervaded 
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the  commTinity.  Friends  were  on 
the  alert  to  protect  it  on  its  arriTal, 
and  enemies  to  imtire  its  destraetion. 
It  fin&lly  reached  St.  Louis  on  the 
night  of  the  5th,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  hare  it  landed  at  Alton 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th.  Meantime,  Mr.  Lovejo; 
and  a  fiiend  went  to  the  Mayor  and 
notified  him  of  its  expected  arrival, 
and  of  the  threats  that  it  ahoold  be 
de&troyed,  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  fecial  congtables  to  protect 
it.  A  meeting  of  the  City  Conncil 
vas  h^d,  and  some  discnssion  had ; 
but  the  Bnbject  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  nothing  done. 

On  that  evening  (November  6), 
between  forty  and  fifty  citizens  met 
in  the  warehonse  of  Godfrey,  GKlman 
&  Co.,  where  the  press  was  to  be 
stored,  to  organize  a  volunteer  com- 
pany to  aid  in  the  defense  of  law  and 
order.  At  ten  o'clock,  several  left ; 
bat  about  thirty  remained  in  the 
building,  with  one  city  constable  to 
command  them.  They  were  armed. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  not  among  them. 
His  dwelling  had  been  attacked  but 
a  few  ni^ts  before,  when  he  and  a 
sister  narrowly  escaped  a  brick-bat, 
thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
done  mortal  injury.  Expecting  an 
assault,  his  wife  in  very  delicate 
health,  and  in  a  state  of  nervous 
alarm  from  her  recent  experience  at 
8l  Charles,  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  ar- 
ranged with  a  brother  that  they 
should  watch  alternate  nights  at 
home  and  at  the  store.  At  three  in 
the  morniog,  a  steamboat  bron^t 
the  expected  press.  A  sentinel  of 
the  mob  was  watching  for  it,  and. 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  when 
horns  were  blown  throu^ont  the 
dty.     The  Mayor  had  already  been 


called,  and  was  in  the  bnilding.  He 
requested  those  who  guarded  there, 
to  remain  and  keep  quiet  till  he 
called  for  them,  saying  that  he  would 
attend  to  the  storing  of  the  press, 
which  he  did.  A  few  stones  were 
thrown,  but  no  serious  damt^ 
effected,  and  the  press  was  safely  de- 
posited in  the  garret  of  a  strong  stone 
warehouse,  where  it  was  thought  to 
be  safe. 

Throughout  the  following  day, 
general  qoiet  prevailed,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  "  the  Abolition 
press"  had  been  received,  and  was 
stored  in  Godfrey  4  Oilman's  wu<e- 
house.  The  Mayor  made  inquiries 
at  several  points,  and  was  satisfied 
that  no  further  violence  was  intend- 
ed. At  evening,  the  volunteer  de- 
fenders of  Mr.  Lovejoy'a  rights  drop- 
ped in  St  the  warehouse,  and  remain- 
ed until  nine  o'clock ;  when,  there 
being  no  signs  of  trouble,  all  bnt 
twelve  went  away.  Mr.  Lovejoy  re- 
mained, with  one  or  two  othetv  who 
were  called  Abolitionists.  The  r^- 
due  were  simply  citizens,  opposed  to 
burglary  and  robbery,  and  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  fireedom 
of  the  press. 

About  ten  o'clock,  some  thirty  per- 
sons, as  if  by  preconcert,  suddenly 
emerged  from  a  neighboring  grog- 
shop— a  few  of  them  with  anna,  but 
the  majority  with  only  stones  in  their 
bands — formed  a  line  at  the  south 
end  of  the  store,  next  the  river, 
knocked  and  hailed.  Mr.  Gilman, 
from  the  giuret  door,  asked  what 
they  wuited.  Their  leader  replied  :< 
"lie  press."  Mr.  Oilman  assured 
them  that  H  would  not  be  given  up ; 
adding,  "  We  have  no  ill  feelings  to- 
ward any  of  you,  and  should  much 
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regret  to  do  yoa  any  injnry ;  but  we 
are  authorized  by  Uie  Mayor  to  de- 
fend our  proper^,  and  ahall  do  so 
with  our  lives."  The  leader  replied 
that  they  were  resolved  to  have  the 
press  at  any  sacrifce,  and  presented 
a  pistol,  whereupon  Mr.  G.  retired 
into  liie  building.  The  mob  then 
passed  around  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  warehouse,  and  commenced 
throwing  stones,  which  soon  demol- 
ished several  of  the  windows.  No 
resistance  was  offered ;  the  inmates 
having  agreed  not  to  fire  unless  their 
lives  were  in  danger.  The  ware- 
house being  of  stone,  and  solidly 
built,  no  further  impression  was 
made  on  it  by  this  assault.  Finding 
their  missiles  ineffectual,  the  mob 
fired  two  or  three  guns  into  the 
building,  by  which  no  one  was  hit. 
The  £re  was  then  returned,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  rioters  wounded,  one  of 
them  mortally.  Hereupon,  the  mob 
recoiled,  carrying  off  their  wounded. 
But  they  soon  returned  with  ladders, 
and  other  preparations  for  firing  the 
roof  of  the  warehouse,  cursing  and 
shouting,  "Bum  them  outi  bnm 
them  out !"  They  kept  carefullj  on 
the  side  of  the  building  where  there 
were  no  windows,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  injured  or  repelled  by  its  de- 
fenders. The  Mayor  and  a  justice 
were  now  deputed  by  the  mob  to 
bear  a  message  to  the  inmates  of  the 
buOding,  proposing  tbat,  on  condition 
the  press  were  given  up,  no  one 
should  be  further  molested,  and  no 
more  property  destroyed.  The  pro- 
position was  quietly  declined.  Mr. 
'  Gilman,  in  turn,  requested  the  Mayor 
to  call  on  certain  citizens  to  save  his 
store  trom  the  threatened  destruction 
by  fire.  The  Mayor  replied  ihak  the 
tnob  was  so  strong  and  so  determined 


that  he  could  do  nothing — that  be 
had  already  tried  to  command  and 
persuade  them  to  desist,  but  without 
success.  He  was  asked  if  those  in 
the  building  should  defend  their  pro- 
perty with  arms;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, as  he  had  repeatedly  done  be- 
fore, that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  BO,  and  that  the  law  justified  them 
in  ibat  course.  He  ^en  left  the 
building,  and  reported  the  result  of 
his  mission,  which  was  received  with 
yells  of  "  Fire  the  buOding  t"  "  Fire 
the  building  1"  "Bum  'em  outl" 
"Bum   'em    outl"     "Shoot    every 

d d  Abolitionist  as  he  leaves  I'* 

It  was  now  near  midnight,  and  the 
bells  had  been  rung,  collecting  a 
large  concourse,  who  stood  passive 
-q>ectators  of  what  followed. 

The  mob  now  raised  their  ladders 
against  the  building,  mounted  to  the 
roo^  and  kindled  a  fire  there,  which 
burned  rather  slowly.  Five  of  the 
defenders  hereupon  volunteered  to 
sally  out  and  drive  them  away.  They 
left  by  the  south  door,  passed  around 
the  comer  to  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  and  fired  upon  the  mau 
who  guarded  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
drove  him  off,  and  dispersed  bis  im- 
mediate comrades,  returning  to  the 
store  to  reload.  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
two  others  stepped  again  to  the  door, 
and  stood  looking  around  just  with- 
out the  building — Mr.  L.  in  advance 
of  the  others.  Several  of  the  rioters 
were  concealed  irom  their  view  be- 
hind a  pile  of  lumber  a  few  rods  in 
their  front.  One  of  these  had  a  two- 
barreled  gun,  which  he  fired.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  received  five  balls,  three  of 
them  in  his  breast,  probably  each 
mortal.  He  tamed  qnickly,  ran 
into  the  store,  and  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  into  the  counting-room,  where 
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he  t^  exclaiming,  "  Oh  God,  I  am 
shot)  I  am  ehotl"  and  almost  in- 
BtanUy  expired.  One  of  his  iriende 
recdred  at  the  same  time  a  ball  in 
bis  leg,  of  which  he  recovered.  Those 
Temaining  alive  ia  the  hnilding  now 
held  a  conanltation,  and  condnded 
to  sturender.  One  of  their  nomber 
vent  ap  to  the  scnttle  and  apprised 
the  mob  that  Mr.  Lorejoj  was  dead, 
and  that  the  press  woald  now  be 
giren  np.  A  yell  of  exultation  was 
sent  up  by  the  rioters,  and  the  pro- 
posed surrender  declined.  Another 
of  the  inmates  now  resolved  to  go 
ont  and  make  some  terms,  if  possi- 
ble ;  bat  he  had  hardly  opened  the 
door  when  he  was  fired  upon  and 
severely  wonnded.  A  citizen  now 
came  to  the  door  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  b^ged  those  within  to  leave  the 
hnilding,  as  it  was  on  fire,  and  their 
remaining  would  be  ntterly  oselees. 
All  bnt  two  or  three  hereupon  laid 
down  their  arms,  left;  the  bnilding, 
and  fled,  being  fired  upon  by  the 
mob  as  they  escaped.  The  rioters 
tiien  mshed  into  the  haHding,  threw 
Ae  preea  ont  of  the  window,  broke  it 
up,  and  pitched  the  pieces  into  the 
river.  They  destroyed  no  other  pro- 
perty, save  a  few  gons.  One  of 
them — a  doctor — ofiered  to  extract 
the  ball  from  the  wounded  man's  leg ; 
but  he  declined  their  assistance.  At 
two  o'clock,  they  had  dispersed,  and 
■n  was  again  qniet. 

Mr,  Lovejoy's  remains  were  borne 
away  next  morning  to  his  dwelling, 
amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  bis  mur- 
derers. He  was  buried  the  day  fol- 
lowing—  Thursday,  November  9 — 
the  day  which,  had  he  been  living, 
would  have  completed  his  ibirty- 
fiith  year.  His  wife,  who,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  critical  state  of  her  j 


health,  had  been  sent  away  irom 
Alton,  was  nnaUe  to  attend  his  ia- 
neral.  Of  their  two  children,  one 
was  bom  after  his  death. 

The  defenders  of  the  warehouse, 
as  well  as  the  recognized  leaders  of 
their  assailants,  were  respectively  in- 
dicted for  riot,  and  tried,  or  rather, 
Mr.  Oilman  alone  of  the  defenders 
was  tried  j  and  upon  his  acquittal 
the  City  Attorney  entered  a  ndU 
prosequi  as  to  the  other  defendants. 
The  leading  rioters  were  next  placed 
on  trial,  and  were  likewise  acquitted. 
The  testimony  of  the  Mayor,  John 
M.  Krum,  was  much  relied  on  by 
the  defenders  of  the  press,  who  ex- 
pected to  prove  by  it  that  Ihey  acted 
throughout  mider  his  authority,  as 
miniaters  of  the  law  and  official 
guardians  of  tfae  rights  of  property. 
His  evidence,  however,  did  not  sus- 
tain this  assumption.  The  Mayor 
fully  admitted  that  he  had  repeated- 
ly and  freely  consulted  vrith  tiiem  as 
to  their  course  in  the  premises,  and 
had  advised  them  that  they  would 
be  entirely  justified  in  defending 
their  rights  by  arms,  if  necessary. 
But,  he  said,  be  had  given  this  advice 
as  a  lawyer,  a  neighbor,  and  citizen ; 
not  as  Mayor. 

The  details  of  this  tragedy  are  im- 
portant, as  they  serve  to  silence  two 
cavils,  which  have  been  most  famil- 
r  in  the  mouths  of  the  champions 
Slaveiy.  "  If  you  want  to  oppose 
Slaveiy,  why  do  n't  yon  go  where  it 
isf*  has  been  triumphantly  asked 
many  thousands  of  times.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  did  exactly  this — as  Lundy,  and 
Garrison,  and  many  others  had  done 
before  him — and  only  left  a  Slave  for 
a  Free  State  when  socb  removal  was 
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imperatively  demanded.  "  "Why 
do  n't  you  keep  cJeu*  of  the  fanatical 
Abolitioiiiste,  and  discius  the  qoea- 
tion  in  moderation  and  good  tem- 
per !"  Mr.  Lovejoy  did  exactly  this, 
also.  He  waa  not  the  advocate  of 
GarriBomfim ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
demned it.  He  wag  not  the  cham- 
pion of  any  political  party,  nor  of  aay 
peculiar  line  of  anti-Slavery  action. 
He  did  not  publish  an  Abolition 
joumaL  His  was  simply  and  purely 
a  religious  newspaper,  in  which 
Slavery  was  from  time  to  time  dis- 
cussed, and  its  evils  exposed,  like 
those  of  intemperance,  or  any  other 
immorality.  But  this  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do,  whether  in  a  Slave 
or  in  a  Free  State.  He  was  pro- 
■cribed,  hunted,  persecuted,  assaulted, 
plundered,  and  finally  killed — not 
because  he  peraiBted  in  opposing 
Slavery  in  the  wrong  place,  or  in  a 
peculiarly  objectionable  manner,  but 
because  he  would  not  desist  from  op- 
posing it  at  all." 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  orig- 
inally composed  of  a  hundred  sqnare 
miles  of  territorj",  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Potomac,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  that  stream.  The  forty 
square  miles  south  of  that  river,  form- 
ing the  county  and  including  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  were  ceded  to  the  Un- 
ion in  1789  by  Virginia,  and  retroced- 
ed  to  that  State  in  1846 — the  move- 
ment for  retrocession  having,  doubt- 
less, some  covert  reference  to  the 
probability  or  prospect  of  disunion. 
The  sixty  square  miles  lying  north  of 
the  Potomac — forming  the  county  of 

"Wisceu.  Phujjpb,  then  a  young  Whig 
lawyer,  flnt  conspicoouel;  ideoUQed  hiiagelf 
with  the  anti^SlsTery  movoment,  at  n  laeebag 
Iwld  in  BotUo  (Decemb«r  8,  1S31),  st  the  old 


Washington,  and  indnding  the  cities 
of  Wadungton  and  Geoi^town — 
were  ceded  by  Maryland  in  1788, 
and  now  compose  the  entire  District ; 
so  that  Washington  is  commanded, 
within  easy  shelling  distance,  by 
bights  which,  in  case  the  Beparation 
of  Virginia  from  the  Union  were  con- 
ceded, would  be  part  and  parcel  of 
a  foreign  country. 

The  Federal  Constitution  (Art.  I., 
Section  8)  provides  that,  "  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  sqnare)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
soatof  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  cession  by  Maryland 
was  without  qualification.  But  Con- 
grees  proceeded,  soon  after,  to  pass 
an  act,  apparently  without  much  con- 
sideration or  forecast,  whereby  the 
then  existing  laws  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  to  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  over  those  portions 
of  the  Federal  District  ceded  by  them 
respectively,  until  Congress  should 
otherwise  enact ;  and,  as  those  States 
were  undoubtedly  Slave  States,  their 
slave  laws  continued  operative  here- 
in, with  little  or  no  modification  or 
improvement,  down  to  the  passage  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850. 

Very  naturally,  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  of  such  a  city  as  Wash- 
ington, with  its  adoption  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Republic,  combined  with 
its  favorable  location,  served  to  ren- 
der it  an  extensive  mart  for  the  proe- 
ecution  of  the  domestic  Slave- Trade. 

Court  House — Faneuil  Hall  haTing  been  uked 
Tor,  and  reftiBOd,  to  a  petition  headed  bj  Ker. 
WUliam  £  Ohtuuiing— to  ooiuider  tha  droiiiD* 
etanoeB  *"°~*t|[  the  deatfa  of  Mr.  lanj^. 
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Some  of  tiie  laigest  purchasers  in 
Uarrland  and  Vir^nitt  for  the  cotton 
and  BQgar  region  located  themselTcs 
at  this  point,  fitted  np  their  slave- 
pens,  and  advertised  in  the  leading 
jonmaja  of  the  Capital  their  readi- 
ness to  huy  and  sell  young  and  likely 
negroes.  Yessek  were  regularly  dis- 
patched from  Alexandria  to  New  Or- 
leans, laden  with  their  hnman  mer- 
chandise. So  that,  in  the  absence  of 
manufactures,  and  of  any  bnt  a  petty 
retail  trade,  dares  were  long  a  <^hief 
staple  of  the  commerce,  and  certainly 
the  leading  export,  of  the  American 
metropolis. 

Under  the  slave  laws,  so  hastily 
bolted  by  Congress,  every  n^^o  or 
mulatto  wBa  prcBumptively  a  slave ; 
and,  if  unable  to  indicate  his  master, 
or  to  establish  specially  his  right  to 
freedom,  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  advertised,  and  sold,  in 
default  of  a  claimant,  to  pay  the  costs 
of  this  worse  than  Algerine  proce- 
dure; and,  as  Washington  steadily 
increased  in  population  and  import- 
ance, the  number  of  colored  persons 
drifting  thither  from  all  quarters  in- 
creased with  it,  until  the  business  of 
arresting,  detaining,  advertising,  and 
selling  unowned  negroes  became  a 
most  lucrative  perquisite  of  the  Fed- 
eral Marshal  for  the  District,  yield- 
ing him  a  net  profit  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  annum.  The  ad- 
vertisements in  The  National  Intel- 
ligencer, United  States  Telegraph, 
Olabe,  Union,  etc.,  of  n^roee  whom 
he  bad  caught  and  caged,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  an  owner,  was  about  to  sell, 
were  widely  copied  in  both  hemi- 
Bpherea,  provoking  comments  by  no 
means  flattering  to  our  country  nor 
its  institDtionB.  The  plumage  of  the 
American  eagle  was  often  raffled  by 


criticisms  and  comparisonB  between 
these  l^al  proceedings,  under  the 
shadow  of  onr  Capitol,  and  the  harsher 
dealings  of  savages  and  heathen  with 
strangers  so  luckless  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands ;  and  the  point  of  these 
invidiouA  cconparisons  was  barbed  by 
their  undeniable  justice. 

Petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Sla- 
very in  the  Federal  District,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  Slsve-Trade  so  flourish- 
ing therein,  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial preeented  to  Congress,  and 
treated  with  no  more  disrespect  or 
disregard  than  petitions  to  legislative 
bodies  usually  oicounter.  One  of 
these,  presented  in  1828,  wbb  signed 
by  United  States  District  Judge 
(>anch,  and  about  one  thousand 
more  of  the  most  respectable  citiz^is 
of  the  District;  but,  white  it  was 
treatetf  decorously,  no  decisive  step 
was  taken  toward  compliance  widi 
its  prayer.  As  the  distinctive  Abo- 
lition movement  gained  strength  in 
the  North,  and  the  excitement  caused 
thereby  rose  higher  in  the  South — 
especially  after  the  Message  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  already  quoted,  urging  that 
anti-Slavery  agitation  be  made  a  pe- 
nal offense — a  more  decisive  hostility 
was  resolved  on  by  the  champicms 
of  Slavery,  under  the  lead  of  Mr, 
Calhoun. 

On  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Fair- 
field, of  Maine  (December  16,  1885), 
of  the  petition  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  women,  praying  the  Ab- 
olition of  the  Sl&ve-Trade  in  the 
District,  it  was  decisively  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House ;  Teas  180,  Nays 
81— the  Nays  all  from  the  North, 
and  mainly  Whigs. 

On  the  18th,  Mr  Jackson,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, ofiered  a  similar  petition 
frtou  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
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WrentLam;  and  Mr.  Kammond  of 
Sojith  Carolina,  moved  that  it  be  not 
received;  which  waa  met  by  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  This  was 
rejected— Yeas  95,  Nays  121.  Bat, 
finally,  a  proposition  that  the  peti- 
tion aod  all  motions  regarding  it  be 
laid  on  the  table  wae  carried — Yeas 
140;  Naya76. 

Mr.  Buchanan"  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  the  Cain  (PennsjlTania)  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Friends,  aaking  for 
the  same  in  Bubstance  as  the  above. 
Though  opposed  to  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  he  preferred 
its  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
or  that  on  the  District.  But,  finding 
that  there  were  insnrmoontable  ob- 
Etacles  to  BQch  a  reference,  be  would 
move  that  the  memorial  be  read,  and 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  be 
rejected.  The  question  being  de- 
manded on  Mr.  Buchanan's  motion, 
it  waa  carried  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
34  to  6. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  soon  after 
presented  similar  memorials  from  his 
State ;  whereupon  Mr.  Calhoun  raised 
the  question  of  reception,  declaring 
"that  the  petitions  just  read  con- 
tained a  gross,  false,  and  malicious 
slander  on  eleven  States  represented 
on  this  floor."  "  That  Congress  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  no 
more  in  this  District  than  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,"  After  a 
long  and  spirited  debate,  mainly  by 
Southern  senators,  Mr.  Caihoun's  mo- 
tion to  reject  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
to  receive  the  petition — ^Yeas  35, 
Nays  10,  aa  foUowa : 

'•Tbasi  lifesara.  Benton.  Brovn,  Bachan- 
an,  Olaj,  Clarton,  Crittesden,  Davis,  Ewing 
of  Illinois,  Ewiog  of  Obio.  Ooldsborough, 
Onindj,  Hondricbs,  Hill,  Hubbard,   Kent, 

"  Jmuiir]r  11,  1S3G. 


King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Kniglit, 
Linn,  BcKean,  Morris,  Nandain,  NUea,  Prcu- 
tisa,  Robbina,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sliepley, 
Sonthord,  Bwiil,  TaDnmdge,  Tipton,  Tomlin- 
pon.  Wall,  Webster,  Wright.  Natb:  Messrs, 
Black,  Calhoun,  Cuthbert.  Leigh,  Mooro, 
Nicholas,  Porter,  Preston,  Walker,  White." 

In  the  House,"  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolve : 

"Setohed,  That  all  the  memorials  which 
have  been  olfercd,  or  ma;  hereafter  be  pre- 
sented to  this  House,  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  Diatrict  of  Colnmbia, 
and  also  the  resolutions  offered  bj  an  honor- 
able member  from  Mune  (Mr.  Jorvis),  with 
the  amendment  thereto,  proposed  bj  an  hon- 
orable member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise), 
and  every  other  paper  or  proposition  that 
may  be  submitted  in  relation  to  that  subject, 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with  in- 
BtmolJons  to  report  that  Congress  boa  no 
constitutional  anthority  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  any 
of  the  States  of  this  confederacy;  and  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Honso,  Congress  ought 
not  to  interl'ere  in  any  way  with  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  it  would 
be  sviolatioDofthopnbllofmth,  unwise,  im- 
politio,  and  dangerous  to  the  Union ;  as- 
signing sach  reasons  for  these  conclusions 
as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  may 
be  best  calculated  to  enlighten  the  publio 
mind,  to  repress  agitation,  to  allay  excite- 
ment, to  sustain  and  preserve  the  just  rights 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  thte  District,  and  to  reestablish  nar- 
mony  and  tranquillity  amongst  tlie  various 
eectjons  of  tlie  Union." 

After  some  demur  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  the  Previous 
Question  was  ordered  on  thia  resolve 
—Yeas  118,  Nays  47.  Mr.  Vinton, 
of  Ohio,  now  demanded  a  division 
of  the  resolve  into  three  parts,  which 
demand  waa  sustained  by  the  Chair ; 
and  the  first  proposition,  requiring  a 
reference  of  all  memorials  on  tl.i; 
subject  to  a  Select  Committee,  wa  i 
carried — Teas  174,  Naya  48 1  the 
Nays  all  from  the  South.  Tiio 
second  proposition,  regarding  Slavery 

'!  February  B,  1838. 
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in  the  States,  was  affirmed — ^Teaa 
201,  NayB  T.  The  tMrd  propoei- 
tion,  affinning  that  "Congress 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  Slavery  in  the  Distnet  of 
Colombia,"  prevailed  —  Yeas  163, 
Kays  47 — ^the  Nays,  of  course,  from 
the  North.  And  the  third  claose, 
h^ng  now  divided,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  remaining  part — "be- 
eatue  it  wonld  be  a  violaticm  of  liie 
public  faith,  nnwise,  impolitic,  and 
dangeroofl  to  the  Union" — and  that 
'mB  also  affirmed — ^Yeaa  139  ;  Nays 
74:  the  Nays  being  all  from  the 
North,  and  nearly  all  Whigs.  The 
remainder  of  the  proposition  was 
then  affirmed— Yeas  16d ;  Naya  6. 

The  Committee  q^inted  onder 
the  above  resolution  consisted  of 
MesDB.  Pinckney  of  Booth  Carolina ; 
Hamer  of  Ohio ;  Pierce  of  New 
Hampebire ;  Hardin  of  Kentucky ; 
Jarvis  of  Maine ;  Owens  of  Gleorgia ; 
Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania ;  Drom- 
goole  of  Virginia;  and  Tnrrill  of 
New  York— aU  Democrata,  but  Har- 
din, a  Soatbem  Whig.  This  Com- 
mittee, in  due  season,  reported,  J^si, 
That  Congress  poeaesees  no  constitn- 
ti(Hial  andtority  to  interfere,  in  any 
way,  with  the  institution  of  Slavery 
in  any  State  of  this  confederacy. 
Secondly,  l^at  Congress  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Colmnbia.  And, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  agita- 
tion, and  restoriog  tranqoillity  to  the 
public  mind,"  they  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  resolve : 

"That  all  petitions,  memorisla,  reaolu- 
thnu,  propontMiis,  or  purera  relatiiig  in  an^ 
w^  to  the  BDbJeot  of  Blavery,  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slaver;,  riwll,  witboot  either  being 
priatod  or  referred,  l>e  laid  upon  the  table." 


This  resolve  was  adopted — ^Yeas 
117,  Nays  68 ;  the  Nays  being  snb- 
Btantially,  but  not  entirely,  composed 
of  the  Whig  membere  from  the  Free 
States. 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  this 
heroic  treatment  was  not  successfal 
in  *'  arresting  ajptation,  and  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  public  mind ;"  so 
that,  when  this  Congress  met  for  the 
second  sesmon,  it  was  fbond  neceesaiy 
to  do  the  work  all  over  again.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Albert  Qt.  Hawee, 
(Democrat)  of  Eenta^y,"  offered  a 
resolution,  providing : 

"  That  all  memorialB,  etc.,  on  H>a  niUeot 
of  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  without  being  referred  or  printed, 
and  that  no  tartheir  action  ahonld  be  had 
thereon." 

Which  was  adopted— Yeas  129; 
Nays  69 — the  Nays  mainly  Northern 
Whigs,  as  before.  All  debate  was 
precluded  by  the  Previous  Quee- 
tion. 

And  stiU  the  agitation  refused  to 
be  controlled  or  allayed ;  so  that,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
1&.  Patton,  of  Virginia,"  offered  the 
following  "  as  a  timely  sacrifice  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  couu- 
try:" 

"Betohed,  That  aD  petitions,  memorials, 
and  papera  toaohinc  the  abolition  of  Slavery, 
or  tJM  bnjinfr,  eelliog,  or  transferring  of 
slaves  in  any  State,  JMgtriot,  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  be  laid  npon  the  table 
without  l>eing  debated,  printed,  read,  or 
r^erred;  and  no  ftirtber  aotiou  whatever 
shall  ha  had  thereoiL" 

The  Previous  Question  having 
again  been  ordered,  this  resolve  was 
adopted— Yeas  122;  Nays  Ti^the 
Nays,  as  before,  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  Whig  members  from  the 
Free  States. 
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At  ihe  nest  Bession,"  Mr.  Charles 
Q.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampslure, 
moved  the  following  reeolDtions : 

'^Seiohed,  That  tbisgoTemment  ia  &  goT- 
emment  of  limited  powere;  and  that,  hj 
the  OonB^tntion  of  the  United  6tat«8,  Oon- 
greu  has  no  jnrisdiotion  whatever  over  tlie 
institntJon  of  SIsTeij  in  the  eeveral  Btatea 
of  the  confederacy. 

"Setolwd,  That  the  petdtaona  for  the 
abolition  of  SlaTery  in  the  District  of  Oo- 
lninbia  and  tho  TerritorieB  of  the  tJnJted 
States,  and  agunst  the  removal  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  are  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  operations  set  on  foot  to  aSbct  the 
Wtitntion  of  Slavery  In  the  several  States, 
and  thns  indlrectlj  to  destroy  that  instita- 
tion  Tithin  their  limits. 

"ifMo^aJ,  That  Congress  has  no  right  to 
do  that  indirectly  which  it  cannot  do  direct- 
h;  and  tliat  the  agitation  of  the  snbject  of 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia,  or  the 
Territories,  as  a  means  or  with  a  view  of 
distnrbing  or  overthrowiog  that  institution 
in  the  several  States,  is  against  the  true 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitntion,  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Stalee 
affected,  and  a  breach  of  the  public  &ith  on 
which  they  entered  into  tbe  confederacy. 

"Se»ohed,  That  the  Oonstitution  rests  on 
the  broad  principle  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  this  confederacy ;  and  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged 
powers,  has  no  right  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  institntions  of  one  portion  of  the 
States  and  another,  with  a  view  of  abolish- 
ing the  one  and  promoting  tbe  other. 

"  RemlteA,  ther^ore.  That  all  attempts  on 
tbe  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
Uie  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories, 
or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  or  to  discriminate  between 
the  institutions  of  one  ponion  of  the  coun- 
try and  another  with  the  views  aforestud, 
are  in  riolation  of  the  Constitntion,  destruo- 
tive  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
tbe  Union  of  those  States  rests,  and  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  and  that  every 
petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition, 
or  paper,  touching  or  relating  in  any  way, 
or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  Slavery  as 
aforesnid,  or  tbe  abolition  thereof,  shall,  on 
the  presentation  thereof;  without  any  fiirther 
action  thereon,  be  laid  on  tbe  table,  without 
being  debated,  printed,  or  referred." 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  Maaeachnsetts,  ob- 
jecting,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Atherton, 
the  rules  were  Boapended ;  and  Mr. 

"December  11, 1838.    >■  JanuMy  IS,  ISIO. 
"The  members  ftaai.  the  Free  States,  twenty- 
eight  In  hU  (all  DemooMs  but  Frofflt,  a  Tyleiiied 


A.'b  resolves  diilj  passed,  as  follows : 
No.  1— Teas  198 ;  Naya  6.  No.  2 
—Teas  134;  Najs  67— mainly,  if 
not.  wholly,  Northern  Whigs.  The 
tiiird  resolution  having  been  divided, 
the  House  first  resolved  "  That  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  do  that  indi- 
rectly which  it  cannot  do  directly," 
etc.— Teas  170,  Nays  30.  The  rea- 
dae  of  the  third  resolve  passed — Teas 
164,  Naya  89.  The  fourth  resolve 
was  in  like  manner  divided,  and 
passed  in  two  parts,  by  183  and  175 
Teas  to  26  Nays.  The  last  of  Mr. 
Atherton's  resolves  was  in  like  man- 
ner divided,  and  the  former  part 
adopted  by  Teas  147  to  Nays  51 ; 
and  the  latter  or  g(ig  portion  by 
Teas  137,  Naya  78— Henry  A.  Wise 
refnrang  to  vote. 

This  would  seem  quite  stringent 
enough ;  but,  two  years  later,"  the 
House,  on  motion  of  William  Cost 
Johnson  (Whig),  of  Maryland,  further 

^^EetoJmed,  That  upon  the  presentation  of 
any  memorial  or  petition,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavei7  or  the  Slave-Trade  in 
any  District,  Territory,  or  State  of  the 
Union,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  any 
resolntion  or  other  paper  tonobing  that  sub- 
ject, the  reception  of  such  memorial,  peti- 
tion, resolntion,  or  paper,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  objected  to,  and  the  question  of  it« 
reception  laid  on  tbe  table,  without  debate 
or  further  action  thereon. 

'^Boohed,  That  no  petition,  memorial,  re- 
solntion, or  other  paper,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the 
Slave-Trade  between  the  States  or  Territo- 
ries of  tbe  United  Stetes,  in  wliich  it  now 
exbts,  shall  be  received  by  this  House,  or 
entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 

On  this  proposition,  the  votes  were 
—  Teas  114;  Nays  108  —  several 
Northern  Democrats  and  some 
Southern  Whigs  yoting  with  all  the 
Northern  Whigs  in  the  minority." 

In  a  little  more  than  ten  years 

Whig),  who  TQtod  for  this  resolve,  weie  as  fol- 
J£un«.— Tirga  D.   Parria,  ikfiwrt  SkuUl— 
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after  lihia,  Congreee  proMbited  the 
SlflTe-Trade  in  the  Bietrict;  and, 
within  twenty-two  years,  Slavery 
itself  in  that  District,  was  likewiee 
aboliBhed  by  a  decided  Tote.    Thns 


Congress  st  laet  discovered  and  ap- 
plied the  tme,  enduring  remedy  for 
'agitation,'  in  hearing  and  heeding 
tiie  demands  of  Jnstice,  Samaiuty, 
and  Freedom. 


TEXAS   AND    HER  ANN-EXATION. 


The  name  Texas  originally  desig- 
nated an  ill-defined  and  mainly  anin- 
habited  r^on  lying  between  the 
French  poesesaionB  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Spanish  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
bat  inclading  no  portion  of  the  val- 
ley of  either  of  those  great  rivers, 
Thoogh  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  its  soil  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  La  Salle,  a  Frenchman,  who 
landed  in  Matagorda  Bay,  and  erected 
fort  St.  Lonis  on  the  Lavacca,  prior 
to  1687,  he  is  known  to  have  intend- 
ed to  settle  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  have  drifted  so  far  westward  by 
mistake.  The  region  since  known 
as  Texas  was,  even  then,  claimed  by 
Spain  as  a  part  of  Mexico  j  and  a 
Spanish  expedition  under  De  Leon 
was  dispatched  to  the  Lavacca  la 
1689  to  expel  La  Salle ;  but,  on  en- 
tering that  river,  learned  that  he  had 
been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  hifi  entire  company  dispersed. 
De  Leon  returned  next  year,  and 
founded  the  mission  of  San  Francis- 
co on  the  site  of  the  dismantled  fort 
St  Lonis.  From  that  time,  the 
Spani^  claim  to  the  country  was 

Sttt  Bamp4hin. — Charies  O.  Atherton,  Bdmnod 
BnHie,  lis  A-  BastmBn,  TriBtnun  8haw. — New 
York. — Nehemiah  H.  Earte,  John  Pine,  Na- 
thaniel JtmBi,  OouTCnieur  Semble,  James  de  la 
Hontanya,  John  H.  Prentias,  Theroa  B.  Strong. 
PmuyUauia. — Jtdui  DaTia,  Joeeph  ttmanoo, 


never  seriously  disputed,  though 
another  French  attempt  to  colonize 
it  was  made  in  1714,  and  proved  as 
futile  as  La,  Salle's.  The  cession  of 
Louisiana  by  France  to  Spain  in 
1763,  of  course  foreclosed  all  possi- 
bility of  collision ;  and  when  Loui- 
siana, having  been  retroceded  by 
Spain  to  France,  was  sold  to  the 
United  States,  we  took  our  grand 
purchase  without  specification  of 
boundaries  or  guaran^  of  title.  For 
a  time,  there  was  apparent  danger 
of  collision  respecting  our  western 
boundary,  between  our  young,  self- 
confident,  and  grasping  republic,  and 
the  feeble,  decaying  monarchy  of 
Spain ;  bnt  the  wise  moderation  of 
Mr.  tTefierson  w^  manifested  through 
the  action  of  his  snbordinates,  so  that 
G^n.  Wilkinson,  our  military  com- 
mander in  Louisiana,  and  Gen.  Her- 
rera,  who  directed  the  small  Spanish 
force  on  our  fiivntier,  after  some 
threatening  demonstrations,  came  to 
an  understanding  in  October,  1806, 
whereby  the  Sabine  was  practically 
recf^nized  as  our  western  boundary, 
and  aU  peril  of  collision  obviated  by 

James  Qeny,  Gteorge  H'CuUougb,  David  Petri- 
ken,  WQliant  8.  Kamsay.  (Mo,—II.  P.  Leadbet- 
ter,  William  Uedill,  Isiwc  Parriah,  George 
Sweene;,  JonaChui  Taylor,  John  B.  WeQer. 
Indiana. — John  Dftvis,  Qeorge  H.  Frofflt — 
Biamit. — John  B«7nidd& 
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a  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops 
behind  the  Arroyo  Honda,  some 
miles  farther  west.  The  weakneee 
of  Spain,  the  absorption  of  her  ener- 
gies and  means  in  the  desolating 
wars  for  her  independence  into  which 
Bhe  was  soon  after  forced  by  the  ra- 
pacity of  Napoleon,  and  the  conse- 
qaent  revolutions  io  her  continental 
American  colonies,  whereby  they 
were  each  and  all  lost  to  her  forever, 
afforded  tempting  opportunities  to 
adventurer  after  adventurer,  from 
Bnrr  to  Lafitte  and  Long,  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Texas,  with  a  view 
to  planting  an  independent  power  on 
her  inviting  prairies,  or  of  annexing 
her  to  the  United  Stat«B.  Two  or 
three  of  these  expeditions  seemed  for 
a  time  on  the  vet^e  of  success ;  but 
each  in  turn  closed  in  defeat  and  dis- 
aster ;  so  that,  when  Spanish  power 
was  expelled  from  Mexico,  Texas  be- 
came an  undisputed  Mexican  poeees- 
sion  without  costing  the  new  nation 
a  drop  of  blood.  About  this  time 
(1819),  our  long-standing  differences 
with  Spain  were  settled  by  treaty, 
whereby  Florida  was  ceded  by  her 
to  this  country,  and  the  Sabine  was 
mutually  acknowledged  and  estab- 
lished as  our  western  boundary.  In 
other  words,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
region  known  as  Texas  appertained 
not  to  Louisiana,  but  to  Mexico.  Mr. 
Cbiy — then  in  quasi  opposition  to 
Hr.  Monroe's  Administration — de- 
murred to  this,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  who  indicated  disaatis&ction 
with  it ;  but  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  was  so  clearly  right,  and  the 
course  of  the  Administration  in  ne- 
gotiating it  BO  wise  and  proper,  that 
all  dissent  was  speedily  drowned  in 
avowals  of  genenl  and  hearty  satis- 


Mexico  having  practically  vindi- 
cated her  independence,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  grasp  Texas  by  force  hav- 
ing proved  abortiTS,  Mr.  Moses  Aus- 
tin— a  native  of  Connecticut  settled 
in  Missouri — tried  a  new  tack.  Be- 
presenting  himself  as  a  leader  and 
month-piece  of  a  band  of  Roman 
Catholics  suffering  from  Protestant 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  this 
country,  he  petitioned  the  Mexican 
government  for  a  grant  nS  land,  and 
permission  to  settle  in  the  then  al- 
most unpeopled  wilderness,  vaguely 
known  as  Texas.  His  prayer  was 
granted,  though  he  did  not  live  to 
profit  by  it.  Returning,  in  the  early ' 
months  of  1831,  from  western  Texas 
to  Louisiana,  he  was  robbed  and  left 
exposed  to  every  hardship  in  that 
uninhabited  r^on,  thus  contracting 
a  severe  oold,  whereof  he  died  the 
following  June.  Ilis  son,  Stephen 
F.  AuBtin,  received  the  grant  for 
which  his  &ther  had  sued,  and  under 
it  made  a  settlement  on  a  site  which 
now  includes  the  city  of  Austin. 

Swarms  of  like  adventnrers,  invit- 
ed by  the  climate,  soil,  and  varied 
natural  resources  of  Texas,  from  this 
time  poured  into  it ;  some  of  them 
on  the  strength  of  real  or  pretended 
concessions  of  territory — odiera  with- 
out leave  or  hcense.  They  found 
very  few  Mexicans  to  dispute  or 
share  with  them  the  advantages  it 
presented ;  of  government  there  was 
very  little,  and  that  not  good ;  Texas 
being  a  portion,  or  rather  appendage, 
of  Coahuila,  a  Mexican  State  situated 
on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  with  the 
bulk  of  its  population  west  of  that 
river.  Revolutions  succeeded  each 
other  at  short  intervals  in  Mexico,  as 
in  most  Spanish  American  countries ; 
and  it  was  fairly  a  question  whether 
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ibe  aOe^iaiice  evom  to  the  govera.- 
meat  of  laBt  year,  was  binding  in 
favor  of  that  wherel^  it  had  since 
been  arbitrarily  sapplanted. 

In  the  year  1827— Mr.  Jolin  Q. 
Adams  being  President — ^Mr.  Clay, 
bis  Secretary  of  State,  instructed 
Joel  E.  Poinsett,  onr  Minister  to 
Mexico,  to  offer  one  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  ceasion  to  as  by  the  re- 
pablic  of  Mexico  of  her  territory  this 
side  of  the  EJo  Grande.  Mr.  Poin- 
sett did  not  make  the  offer,  perceir- 
iug  that  it  would  only  irritate  and 
alienate  the  Mexicane  to  no  good 
purpoee. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  as  Gen. 
Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
Btnicted  onr  Minister  at  Mexico  to 
make  a  similar  offer  of  four  or  fire 
millions  for  Texas,  including  no  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande,  nor 
of  that  of  the  Noecee,  this  side  of  it, 
and,  of  conrae,  no  part  of  New  Mexi- 
co.    Still,  Mexico  would  not  sell. 

Sah  Houbton,  bom  in  Kockbridge 
Ooon^,  Virginia,  in  1793,  had  early 
migrated  to  Tennessee,  settling  very 
near  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  to  whom  he  speedily 
absconded,  living  three  years  among 


them.  More  than  twenty  years 
later — ^having,  meantime,  been  a  gal- 
lant soldier  in  the  "War  of  1813,  an 
Indian  agent,  a  lawyer,  district  at- 
torney, major-general  of  militia, 
member  of  Congress,  and  Gtovemor 
of  Tennessee — he  abruptly  sejparated 
&om  his  newly-married  wiie,  and  re- 
paired again  to  the  Cherokees,  now 
settled  west  of  the  Hississippi,  by 
whom  he  was  welcomed  and  made  a 
chief,  AAer  living  with  them  three 
years  longer  as  a  savage,  he  snddeuly 
left  them  again,  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion— of  the  Arkansas  pattern — set 
ont  from  Little  Rock,  with  a  few 
companions  of  like  spirit,  for  the  new 
country  to  which  adventurers  and 
lawless  characters  throughout  the 
Southwest  were  silently  tending.  A 
Little  Bock  journal,  notieirig  his  de- 
parture for  Texas,  significantly  said : 
"  We  shall  doubtless  hear  of  his  raia- 
tTig  hie  fia^  there  shordy."  The 
guess  was  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

For  the  Slave  Power  had  already 
perceived  its  opportunity,  and  resolv- 
ed to  profit  by  it.  Houston  and 
other  restless  spirits  of  his  sort  wert 
pushed  into  Texas  expressly  to  seize 
upon  the  first  opportunity  to  foment 
a  revolution,'  expel  the  Mexican  au- 


'In  the  ■Winter  of  1830,  Che  first  yearof  Jwk- 
■on  rule  at  Washington,  Houston  came  to  that 
Eit7  from  the  wilds  of  the  far  W«st,  in  oompaoj 
with  a  band  of  Indians,  who  professed  to  hare 
bunnesB  there.  He  remained  Bnne  wecliB  or 
moDtfaH,  ostendbly  attending  to  this  business, 
and  oiada  or  renewed  the  acqaaintaooe  of  ona 
Dr.  Robert  Hayo,  with  whom  he  beoatne  inti- 
mate, and  to  whom  he  imparled  his  Teiaa  pro- 
ject ;  and  by  him  it  was  l>etrayed  to  President 
Jackson,  who,  very  prolHibly,  had  already  heard 
It  IVom  HouBtoa  bimself 

"I  learned  from  him,"  wrote  Mayo,  "that  be 
was  ot^aoiiung  an  expedition  against  Texas;  to 
aStwd  a  otosk  to  which,  he  liad  assumed  the 
Indian  coatume,  habite,  and  assodations.  by  aet- 
tliog  among  them  in  tl>e  neightiorbood  of  Teiae. 
Siat  nothing  was  more  easy  to  acoomplisb  than 


the  conquest  tmd  possessioD  of  that  e 
and  fertile  oonntry,  by  the  co6perati(»  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and  recruKa 
among  the  dtizana  of  the  United  States.  That, 
in  his  Tiew,  it  would  hardly  be  neoeagary  to 
strike  a  blow  to  wrest  Texas  ft^m  Mexioo. 
That  it  waa  smple  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  separate  and  independent  gOT- 
eminetit  from  the  United  Stales.  That  the  ei- 
pe^tion  would  be  got  ready  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  That  the  demonBtratfon  would  and 
nitul  be  mode  in  about  twelve  months  IVom  that 
time.  That  the  erent  of  success  opened  the 
most  unbounded  prospects  of  wealth  to  those 
who  would  embark  in  it,"  etc.,  efo 

Dr.  Ifayo  thrtber  learned  frtnn  one  Hanter, 
a  confederate  of  Houston,  that  there  were  then 
aecret  agencies  in  all  the  principal  tuties  of  tite 
UnioD,  enlisting  men  fbr  the  Texas  enterprise. 
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tborities,  and  prepare  the  region  for 
speedy  AnnexatioD  to  this  country, 
as  a  new  make-weight  in  Mr.  Cal- 
hotm'B  Bcheme  of  a  perpetnal  balance 
of  power  betwen  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States.  Eoaston  had  scarcely 
reached  Nacogdoches,  near  the  east- 
ern bonndary  of  Texas,  when  he  was 
elected  therefrom  a  delegate  to  a 
Convention  called  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution for  that  country  as  a  distinct 
State,  which  met  April  1,  1833, 
and  did  its  predestined  work.  Texas 
proclaimed  her  entire  independence 
of  Mexico,  March  2,  1836.  War,  of 
course,  ensued— in  fact,  was  already 
beginning — and  Houston  soon  suc- 
ceeded Anstin  in  the  command  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  On  the  10th, 
Houston  repaired  to  the  camp  at 
Gonzales,  where  374  poorly-armed, 
ill-supplied  men,  were  mustered  to 
dispute  the  force,  5,000  strong,  with 
which  Santa  Anna  had  already 
crossed  the  Kio  Grande  and  advanc- 
ed to  the  frontier  fort,  known  as  the 
Alamo,  held  by  Col.  Travis,  with  185 
men,  who  were  captured  and  aU  put 
to  death.  Houston,  of  course,  re- 
treated, hoping  to  be  joined  by  Col. 
Fannin,  who  held  Goliad  wiUi  500 
men,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
whereas  Houston  had  not  one.  Bnt 
Fannin,  while  on  his  way  to  join 
Houston,  was  intercepted  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  Mexican  de- 
tachment under  Urrea,  by  whom, 
after  two  days',  fighting,  he  was  cap- 
tured (March  20),  and  all  his  survi- 
vors, 357  men,  treacherously  shot  in 
cold  blood.  Houston,  of  course,  con- 
tinued his  retreat,  pursued  by  Santa 
Anna,  bat  having  too  little  to  carry 
to  be  easily  overtaken,  He  received 
some  slight  reenforcements  on  his 
march,  and  at  the  8an  Jacinto,  April 


10,  met  two  guns  (six-pounders),  sent 
himfromCincinnati — ^hisfirst.  Santa 
Anna,  still  eagerly  pressing  on,  had 
burned  Harrisburg,  the  Texan  capi- 
tal, and  crossed  the  San  Jacinto  with 
the  advance  of  his  army,  the  main 
body  being  detained  on  the  other 
side  by  a  freshet.  Houston  perceiv- 
ed his  opportunity,  and  emlffaced  it. 
Facing  suddenly  about,  he  attacked 
the  Mexican  vanguard  with  great 
fiuy,  firing  several  rounds  of  grape 
and  canister  at  short  range,  then 
rushing  to  the  attack  with  clubbed 
muskets  (having  no  bayonets),  and 
yells  of  "  Bemember  the  Alamo  1" 
"  Bemember  Goliad  1"  The  Mexi- 
cans were  utterly  routed  and  dis- 
persed— the  return  of  680  kUUd  to 
208  wounded,  proving  that  very  lit- 
tle mercy  was  shown  by  the  Tezans, 
who  neverthelees  took  730  prisoners 
(about  their  own  number),  who  were 
probably  picked  up  after  the  battle, 
as  their  General  was,  in  the  trees 
and  bushes  among  wh^ch  they  had 
sought  safety  in  concealment.  Santa 
Anna's  life  was  barely  saved  by 
Houston,  who  was  among  the  twen- 
ty-five wounded,  who,  with  eight 
killed,  formed  the  sum  total  of  Texan 
loss  in  the  fight.  Houston  made  a 
treaty  with  his  prisoner,  in  obedience 
to  which  the  main  body  of  the  Mexi- 
cans retreated  and  abandoned  the 
country,  as  they  doubtless  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  done.  This  treaty 
further  stipulated  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas;  but  no  one  could 
have  seriously  supposed  that  such  a 
stipulation,  wrested  fi^m  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  imminent  and  well^ound- 
ed  fear  of  massacre,  wonld  bind  Ms 
country,  even  had  he,  when  free,  had 
power  to  make  such  a  treaty.  The 
victory,  not  the  treaty,  was  the  true 
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basis  and  aasarance  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence. 

Gen.*  Houston — who  had  mean- 
time returned  to  the  United  States 
to  obtain  proper  treatment  for  hi& 
wounded  ankle,  and  to  confer  with 
Gen.  Jackson  and  other  friends  of 
Texas  —  was  immediately  chosen 
President  of  the  new  republic,  and 
inaugurated,  October  22,  1836.  In 
March  following,  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  Texas, .  and  other 
natioDB  in  due  time  followed.  Expe- 
ditions, fitted  out  in  w^tem  Texas, 
were  sent  to  Santa  F6  on  the  north, 
and  to  Mier  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and 
each  badly  handled  by  the  Mexicans, 
who  captured  the  Santa  F6  par^ 
entire,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to 
their  capital ;  bnt,  within  her  original 
honndaries,  no  serious  demonstration 
was  made  gainst  the  new  republic 
by  Mexico,  subsequently  to  Santa 
Anna's  disastrous  failure  in  1836. 
Meantime,  her  population  steadily 
increased  by  migration  &om  the 
United  States,  and,  to  some  extent, 
from  Europe;  so  that,  though  her 
finances  were  in  woeful  disorder,  and 
her  northern  frontier  constantly  ha- 
rassed by  savage  raids,  there  was 
very  litde  probability  that  Texas 
would  ever  have  been  reconquered 
by  Mexico. 

In  August,  1837,  Gen.  Memucan 
Hunt,  envoy  of  Texas  at  Washing- 
ton, proposed  to  our  Government 
the  Annexation  of  his  country  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
then  President,  with  John  C.  For- 
syth, of  Georgia — an  extreme  South- 
ron— for  his  Secretary  of  State.  The 
snbject  was  fully  considered,  and  a 
dedded     negatiTe    returned.     Mr. 


Forsyth,  in  his  official  reply  to  Gen. 
Hunt's  proffer,  said ; 

"So  long  as  Teiaa  shall  ramtdn  at  war, 
while  the  United  States  ore  at  peace  witlt 
her  adversarj,  the  proposition  of  the  Texan 
UiiiiBl«r  Plenipotfintiarj  necesaarilj  in- 
volves the  qaestion  of  war  with  that  adver- 
sarj.  The  United  States  are  bound  to  Mexi- 
co by  a  treat;'  of  amity  and  commeroe, 
which  will  be  scmpnlooslj  observed  on 
their  part  so  long  as  it  can  be  reasonably 
hoped  £hat  Uexicowill  perform  her  dntdes 
and  respect  our  rights  under  iL  The  Unit- 
ed States  might  jastiy  be  snspected  of  a  dis- 
regard of  the  friendly  purposes  of  the  com- 
pact, if  the  overture  of  Qea.  Hunt  were 
to  be  even  reserved  for  fntare  consideratioD ; 
as  this  would  imply  a  di^oeition  OU  our 
part  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  with 
Mexico— a  disposition  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  with  the 
nnifonn  policy  and  the  obvious  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  inducements  mentioned  by  Gen. 
Hunt  for  the  United  States  to  annex  Texas 
to  their  territory  are  duly  appreciated ;  but, 
powerflil  and  weighty  as  certainly  they  are, 
they  are  light  when  opposed  in  the  scale  of 
reason  to  treaty  obligations,  and  respoot  for 
that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the 
United  States  have  songbt  to  distinguish 
themselves  since  the  establishment  of  thdr 
right  to  claim  a  place  in  the  great  family  of 
Nations." 

Oen.  Hunt's  letter  having  inti- 
mated that  Texas  might  be  impelled, 
by  a  discouraging  response  to  her 
advances,  to  grant  special  commercial 
favors  to  other  nations  to  the  preju- 
dice of  this,  Mr.  Forsyth — ^writing  in 
the  name  and  under  the  immediate 
yispiration  of  the  President — re- 
sponded as  follows: 

"  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  tiie  mo- 
tives by  which  Texas  has  been  governed  in 
making  this  overture,  will  have  eqoal  (broe 
in  Impelling  her  to  preserve,  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  the  most  liberal  commerdal 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Such  a 
disposition  will  be  oheerinlly  met,  in  a  corre- 
sponding spirit,  by  this  Government.  If  the 
answer  which  the  nndersigned  has  been  di- 
rected to  give  to  the  proposition  of  Gen. 
Hunt  should,  unfortunately,  evoke  sach  a 
ohasgein  the  sentiments  of  that  Government 
OS  to  indnoe  an  attempt  to  extend  commer- 
cial relations  elsewhere,  upon  terms  prqn- 
didal  to  the  United  States,  this  Government 
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win  be  oonHoled  bj  the  reotitade  of  ita  inten- 
tioOB,  and  a  certaint;  that,  aJthongh  the  hac- 
ard  of  tranBient  losses  may  be  incurred  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  jost  prinaiples,  no  lasting 
prosperity  can  be  aaoured  whea  they  are 
Oieregarded." 

TMb  ended  the  B^otiations,  and 
ftirecloeed  all  diaoiiBaioa  of  the  eabject 
by  our  Qovemment  during  Mr,  Yan 
Baren*8  term.  Tet,  bo  early  aa  1837, 
it  had  become  evident  to  carefiil  ob- 
Bervers  among  ub,  that  intrigues  were 
then  on  foot  for  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  chief  impulse  to  this  was  the 
prospect  of  tiiereby  increasing  the 
infiuence  and  power  of  Slavery  in 
onr  Government  It  had,  indeed, 
been  notorious  from  the  first,  that  this 
purpose  was  cherished  by  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  had  actively 
odntributed  to  colonize  Texas  from 
this  country  and  to  fight  the  battles 
of  her  Independence.  Benjamin 
Lundy  saw  and  reported  this  during 
his  repeated  journeys  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Texas,  in  quest  of  a 
region  whereon  to  found  a  colony  of 
free  blacks.  On  this  ground,  he  was 
a  determined  foe  to  the  whole  sclieme 
of  Texan  colonization  and  independ- 
ence, regarding  it  but  as  a  new 
device  of  American  Slavery  for  ex- 
toiding  and  perpetuating  its  power. 
Earnest  AbolitioniBts  generally  eoui 
templated  the  events  transpiring  iif 
T^as  with  growing  apprehension ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave- 
holding  region  was  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  new  re- 
public. Hen  were  openly  recruited 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Miaeissij^i  for  her  slender  armies; 
while  arms  and  mnnitions  were 
supplied  from  our  South-western 
oHies  with  httle  disguise  or  pretense 
of  paymuit.    The  Slave  Fewer  had 


made  sacrifices  to  wrest  Texas  from 
Mexico — with  what  intent  i  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  speech  at  iNiblo's 
Garden,  March  15,  1837,  thus  cau- 
tiously, but  with  majestic  and  impres- 
sive oratory,  gave  utterance  to  the 
more  considerate  Northern  view  of 
the  subject : 

"Geattemen,  proposing  to  express  opin- 
ions on  the  principal  subjects  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  delicate  qaestion  which  has  arisen 
from  events  which  have  happened  in  the  late 
Mexican  province  of  Teias.  The  independ- 
ence of  that  province  has  now  been  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  the  Uniied  States. 
Congress  gave  the  Pre«dent  the  means,  to 
be  used  when  he  saw  fit  of  opening  a  diplo- 
matic intercoorse  with  its  government,  and 
the  late  Preddent  immediately  made  ase  of 

"I  saw  no  objection,  nnder  the  circum- 
Btancee,  to  voting  an  appropriation  to  be  used 
when  the  President  snould  think  the  proper 
time  had  come;  and  he  deetned  — very 
promptly,  it  is  tme,— that  the  time  bad 
already  airived.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  the 
history  of  Teias  is  not  a  little  wonderful,  A 
very  few  people,  in  a  very  short  time,  have 
established  a  government  for  themselves, 
against  the  authority  of  the  parent  state; 
and  this  government,  it  is  generally  SDp- 
posed,  there  is  little  probability,  at  tlie  pres- 
ent moment,  of  the  parent  state  being  able 
to  overturn. 

"  This  government  is,  in  form,  a  copy  of 
onr  own.  It  is  an  American  constitution, 
sabstantially  after  the  great  American  model. 
We  all,  therefore,  must  wish  it  success;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  wilt  more  heartily  re- 
joice than  I  shall,  to  see  an  independent 
community,  intelligent,  indastrioas,  and ' 
friendly  toward  us,  springing  up  and  rising 
into  happiness,  distinction,  and  power,  apon 
oor  own  principles  of  liberty  and  govem- 

"  But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  gentlemen, 
that  a  desire,  or  bq  intention,  is  already 
manifested  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Cnited 
States.  On  a  subject  ef  snch  mighty  mag- 
Ditnde  as  this,  and  at  a  moment  when  tlie 
pnbUo  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I  shonid 
feel  myself  wanting  in  candor,  if  I  did  not 
express  my  opinion ;  since  all  must  suppose 
that,  on  such  a  question,  it  is  imposMble  that 
I^shonld  be  withoat  some  opinion. 

"  I  say,  then,  gentlemen,  m  all  fr&kness, 
that  t  see  objections — I  think  insurmount- 
able objections — to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.    When  the  Consci- 
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tation  wu  formed,  it  is  not  probable  tbat 
either  ita  framers  or  the  people  ever  looked 
to  the  admission  of  any  States  into  the 
Union,  except  Bach  aa  then  already  existed, 
and  BDch  as  ahonld  be  formed  oat  of  territo- 
ries then  already  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitntion,  however,  the  case  of  Lon- 
i^na  arose.  lx>DiaianB  was  obtained  by 
treaty  with  Franoe,  who  had  already  ob- 
tain^ it  from  Spain  ;  but  the  object  of  this 
acquisition,  oertainly,  was  not  mere  extension 
of  terTit<>ry.  Other  great  politico!  interests 
were  connected  with  it.  Spain,  while  she 
posaeased  Louisiana,  had  held  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  vbich  rise  in  the  ^Vestem 
States,  and  flow  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 
She  had  disputed  our  use  of  tlieae  rivers 
already;  and,  with  apowerinl  nation  in  pos- 
•eesion  of  these  outlets  to  the  sea,  it  is  obvi- 
ow  that  the  commerce  of  all  the  West  was 
in  danger  of  perpetuat  vexation,  fhe 
DOinmond  of  these  rivers  to  the  sea  was, 
tiMrefore,  the  great  object  alnied  at  in  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  But  that  acqui- 
sition neceaaarijy  brought  territory  aJong 
with  it ;  and  three  State.i  now  eiist,  formed 
out  of  that  apcient  province. 

"  A  similar  policy,  anil  a  ^milar  neceesity, 
thongh  perhaps  not  entirely  so  urgent,  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

"  Now,  DO  such  necessity,  no  such  policy, 
requires  the  annexation  of  Teiaa.  The 
aoceesion  of  Texas  to  our  territory  is  not 
neoeasary  to  the  fnll  and  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  all  which  we  a}ready  possess.  Her 
case,  therefore,  stands  npon  a  footing  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Lonisiana  and 
Florida.  There  being  no  neceamty  for 
extending  the  limite  of  the  Uniou  in  that 
Erection,  we  ought  I  think,  for  numerous 
and  poweriiil  reasons,  to  be  content  with  our 
preeent  boundaries. 

"  Gentlem^i,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomso- 
ever possessed,  Texas  is  likely  to  be  a  slave- 
holding  country;  and  1  frankly  arow  my 
UDwillmgness  to  do  anything  that  shall 
extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on 
this  continent,  or  add  other  slave-holding 
States  to  the  Dnion.  When  1  say  that  I  re- 
gard Slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  evil,  I  only  nse  language 
which  baa  been  adopted  by  distinguished 
men,  themselves  citizens  of  slaveholding 
States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  fa- 
vor or  enconrage  ita  fnrther  extension.  We 
have  Slavery  already  amongst  na.  The  Con- 
•titution  foand  it  In  the  Union;  it  recog- 
nized It  and  gave  it  solemn  gaarantias.  To 
the  full  extent  of  those  guaranties,  we  all  are 
bonnd.  In  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  Con- 
stilation.  All  the  stipnlations  oontuned  in 
the  Constitntion  In  favor  of  the  slaveholding 
States  which  are  already  in  the  Union,  ought 


to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fhllness  of  their  spirit 
and  to  the  exactnese  of  their  letter.  Slavery, 
aa  it  eiiata  in  the  Stales,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  Oongreas.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  States 
themselves;  they  have  never  submitted  it 
to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no  rigbtfiit 
power  over  it.  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in 
no  act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indicati<»L 
of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere,  or  threaten 
to  interfere,  with  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  several  Btatea  over  the  subject  of  Slavery 
as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits.  All 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  nltdn, 
imperative  duty. 

"  Itut  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting 
new  States,  the  subject  assumes  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  dnties 
are  then  both  different 

"The  free  States,  and  all  the  States,  are 
then  at  liberty  to  acceptortor^eet  When 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  into 
this  political  partnership,  the  old  members 
have  a  right  to  say  on  what  terms  such  new 
partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  are 
to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  con- 
sent to  bring  into  the  Union  a  new,  vastly 
extensive,  and  slaveholding  country,  large 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States. 
In  my  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  consent  to 
it  Indeed,  1  am  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to 
conceive  what  posaible  benefit  any  part  of 
this  country  can  expect  to  derive  from  such 
annexation.  Any  benefit  to  any  part  is  at 
least  doubttU  and  uncertain ;  the  objections 
are  obvious,  plain,  and  strong.  On  the  gen- 
eral question  of  Slavery,  a  great  portion  of 
the  community  is  already  strongly  excited. 
The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention 
as  a  qaestiun  of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a 
far  deeper-toneil  chord.  It  has  arrested  the 
religions  feeiing  of  the  country ;  it  has  taken 
strung  hold  on  the  conscienoea  of  men.  He 
is  a  raeb  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant 
with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a 
very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character  of 
tlie  people  of  this  country,  who  aupposes 
that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled 
with  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause 
itself  to  be  resjiected.  It  may  be  reasoned 
with ;  it  may  be  made  willing — I  believe  it 
is  entirely  willing — to  fulfill  all  existing  en- 
gagements and  all  existing  duties — to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  is  estab- 
liahed,   with  whatever   regrets  about  some 

Erovisions  which  it  does  actually  contain, 
nt  to  coerce  it  into  ulence,  to  endeavor  to 
restrain  ita  free  expression,  to  seek  to  oom- 

Eresa  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  more 
eated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably 
render  it, — should  this  be  attempted.  I  know 
nothing,  even  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
Union  itself,  whicS  would  not  be  endangered 
by  the  explo^on  which  might  follow. 
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"I  see,  tberefora,  no  political  neoessityfor 
the  aimeiatioD  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  no 
advafltoges  to  be  derived  &om  it,  and  objec- 
tions t«  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  m;  jadgmant, 
decisive  character. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  Union  to  remain  as  it  is, 
withoat  dimination,  and  without  addition." 

William  Henry  HairiBoii  was,  in 
1840,  elected  ninth  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  a  most  animated 
and  vigorous  canvass,  receiving  234 
electOTal  votes  to  60  cast  for  his  pre-. 
decesBor  and  rival,  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Gen.  Harrison  was  the  son 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was,  like  his  father,  a  native  of 
Virginia ;  hut  he  migrated,  while 
still  young,  to  a  point  just  below  the 
site  of  Cincinnati,  and  thereafter  re- 
Eided  in  some  Free  Territory  or 
State,  mainly  in  Ohio.  While  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory,  he  had 
favored  the  temporary  allowance  of 
Slavery  therein ;  and  in  1819,  being 
then  an  applicant  for  office  at  the 
hands  of  President  Monroe,  he  had 
opposed  the  Missouri  Restriction. 
Gen.  Harrison  was,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  quite  as  acceptable,  per- 
sonally, to  the  Slave  Power  as  Mr. 
Van  Buren ;  and  he  received  the 
votes  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucty,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana.  He  failed, 
however,  to  win  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  so  had  no  conaiderable 
snpport  in  Soutt  Carolina ;  which 
State  gave  its  vote,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  Mr,  Van  Buren,  though  it 
had  opposed  his  election  as  Vice- 
President  in  '32,  and  as  President  in 
'36.  Vii^nia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sonri  also  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Gen.  Harrison  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1841,  and  died 
barely  one  month  thereafter. 


John  Tyler — son  of  a  revolutionary 
patriot  of  lilce  name,  who  rose  to  the 
(Jovemorship  of  his  State — was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  with  General  Har- 
rison. He  was  originally  a  Eepubli- 
can  of  the  Virginia  school,  and  as 
such  had  supported  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and,  in  1824,  William  H.  Craw- 
ford. Elected  to  die  Legislature  of 
his  State  in  1811,  when  but  twenty- 
one  yeatB  of  age,  he  had  served  re- 
peatedly in  that  body,  and  in  Con- 
gress, before  he  was,  in  1825,  elected 
to  the  Governorship  of  Virginia  by 
her  Legislatore.  In  March,  1827, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  .the  combined  votes  of  the 
"National  Republican,"  or  Adams 
and  Clay  members,  with  those  of  a 
portion  of  the  Jacksonians,who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  erratic  conduct 
and  bitter  personalities  of  John  Rah- 
dolph  of  Roanoke,  Mr,  Tyler's  com- 
petitor and  predecessor.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  (in  i825)  written  to  Mr.  Clay, 
commending  his  preference  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  Gen.  Jackson,  but  had 
afterward  gone  with  the  current  in 
Virginia  for  Jackson — basing  this 
preference  on  his  adhesion  to  the 
'  State  Rights,'  or  Strict  Construction 
theory  of  our  Government,  which  was 
deemed  by  him  at  variance  with  some 
of  the  recommendations  in  Mr. 
Adams's  first  Message.  In  the  Se- 
nate, Mr.  Tyler  was  anti-Tariff,  anti- 
Improvement,  anti-Bank,  and  anti- 
Coercion  ;  having  voted  alone  (in 
February,  1833)  in  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  Gen.  Jackson's  "  Force 
Bill,"  against  South  Carolina's  Kulli- 
fication.  He  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
Compromise  Tariff.  Being  reelected 
for  a. second fuU  term,  commencing 
December,  1833,  he  opposed  the  re- 
moval of  the  pablic  deposits  from 
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the  United  States  Bank  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
■resolution  censurmg  that  removal 
He  was  folly  sustained  in  so  doing, 
at  the  time,  by  tbe  public  opinion 
and  the  Leg^atore  of  Yir^nia ;  but, 
two  or  three  years  thereafter,  the 
thorough-^oing  supporters  of  Gen, 
Jackson,  having  elected  a  decided 
majority  to  the  Legislature,  proceed- 
ed to  "  instruct"  him  to  vote  for  ex- 
punging from  the  journal  of  the 
Senate  that  resolntion;  whereupon, 
refusing  to  comply,  he  resigned  bis 
seat,  and  returned  to  private  life.  In 
tbe  desultory  and  tumultuous  PreBi- 
dential  canvass  that  soon  followed, 
he  was  supported  by  tbe  "Wbigs,  or 
anti- Jackson  men,  of  tbe  Slave  States 
for  Vice-President,  and  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  Maryland,  Georgia, 
"South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In 
1838,  he  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  as 
such  made  a  del^ate  to  the  Whig 
liational  Convention,  which  met  at 
Harrisbui^,  Pa.,  in  December,  1839. 
He  there,  along  with  his  Virginia 
collef^es,  zealously  supported  Mr, 
Clay  for  President,  and  was  affected 
to  tears  when  tbe  choice  of  a  major- 
ity of  tbe  Convention  finally  desig- 
nated Gen.  Harrison  as  tbe  Whig 
candidate.  The  next  day,  he  was, 
with  little  opposition,  nominated  for 
Vice-President — ^the  friends  of  Gen. 
Harrison  urging  this  nomination  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Every  elector  who  voted  for 
Gen.  Harrison  voted  for  him  also, 

If  Mr.  Tyler's  past  political  course 
might,  by  a  severe  critic,  have  been 
judged  unstable,  and  indicative  rath- 
er of  pervading  personal  aspirations 
than  of  profound  political  convic- 
tions, there  was  one  grave  topic — 


that  of  Slavery — on  which  not  even 
the  harshest  judgment  could  pro- 
nounce him  a  waverer,  or  infirm  of 
purpose.  Bom,  reared,  and  living, 
in  one  of  tbe  most  aristocratic  coun- 
ties of  tidewater  Virginia — that  of 
Charles  City,  removing  subsequently 
to  that  of  Williamsburg — by  no  act, 
no  vote,  no  speech,  had  he  forfeited 
the  confidence  or  incurred  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Slave  Power ;  and  his 
fidelity  to  its  behests  and  presumed 
interests,  was  about  to  be  conspica- 
oosly  manifested. 

He  soon  contrived  to  quarrel  im- 
medicably  with  Ttfr.  Clay,  and  with 
the  great  majority  of  those  whose 
votes  had  elected  him,  by  vetoing, 
first,  a  National  Bank  bill,  passed  by 
both  Houses,  while  all  the  leading 
provisions  were  suggested  by  his 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury ;  and  then, 
Congress  having  passed  another 
Bank  bill,  based  entirely  on  bis  own 
suggestions,  and  conforming  in  all 
points  to  his  requirements,  he  vetoed 
that  also.  Hereupon,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  bis  Cabinet — which  was  that 
originally  selected  by  Gen.  Harrison 
— peremptorily  resigned  their  places, 
Mr,  Webster  alone  excepted,  who  re- 
tained the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  until  May,  1843,  when  he  also 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abel 
P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  ability  and  spotless 
private  character^  but  a  doctrinaire 
of  the  extreme  State  Bights,  Pro- 
Slavery  school,  under  whom  the  pro- 
ject of  annexing  Texas  to  this  coun- 
try  was  more  openly  and  actively 
pushed  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 
Mr.  Upshnr  was  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  gun,  on  the  28tb  of  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  prosecuted 
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the  scheme  still  more  openly  and 
vigoroTielj,  and  under  whose  auspices 
a  Treaty  of  Annexation  -was  condnd- 
ed  April  12,  1844,  hat  which  was 
resolutely  opposed  in  the  Senate,  and 
rejected,  receiving  hut  fifteen  votes. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  master- 
spirits of  the  Annexation  intrigue 
were  either  disappointed  or  displeas- 
ed by  this  signal  defeat  of  their  first 
public  movement.  It  is  very  certain 
that  they  were  not  disconcerted.  For 
the  Presidential  Election  of  1844  was 
now  in  immediate  prospect ;  and  they 
had  two  darling  objects  to  achieve 
by  the  Annexation  project :  first,  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  De- 
mocratic National  Convention ;  next, 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  before  the 
people. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination  was  first  in  order,  and  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty. 
He  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  party 
at  the  preceding  election,  and  beaten, 
as  his  supportOTS  contended,  "  without 
a  why  or  wherefore,"  by  a  popular 
frenzy  incited  by  disgusting,  though 
artful,  appeals  to  ignorance,  sensual- 
ity, and  every  vulgar  prejudice  and 
misconception.  The  disorganization 
of  the  Whigs,  following  Gen.  Harri- 
son's death  and  Tyler's  defection, 
had  brought  their  antagonists  into 
power  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  they  were  quite  as  confi- 
dent as  the  "Whigs  of  their  abihty  to 
triumph  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election. 

"  The  sober  second  thought"  of  the 
people  had  been  specially  appealed 
to  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  tiie  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct  of  pubhc  afiairs, 
and  that  appeal  bad  been  favorably 
responded  to  by  his  party.     There 


was  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
Democrats  eamesUy  desired  and  ex- 
pected his  nomination  and  election. 
To  prevent  the  former  was  the  more 
immediate  object  of  the  preternatural 
activity  suddenly  given  to  the  Texas 
intrigue,  which,  never  abandoned, 
had  for  several  years  apparently  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation. Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  of 
Va.,  formerly  a  State  Kightfl  "WTiig 
member  of  Congress,  now  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Calhoun  and  a  partisan  of 
John  Tyler,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Secreta^  of  the  Navy  a  few  days 
before  he  was  killed  (February  28, 
1844,  on  board  the  U.  S,  war  steamer 
Princeton,  by  the  bursting  of  Uie  big 
gun  already  noticed),  was  the  man 
selected  to  bring  the  subject  freshly 
before  the  public.  In  a  letter  dated 
Washington,  January  10,  1843,  and 
published  soon  alter  in  The  Madiao- 
man,  Mr.  Tyler's  organ,  he  says : 

"  DBiB  Sir  :— Ton  nsk  if  I  have  expreaeod 
the  opinion  that  Teias  would  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  I  answer,  yea:  and  tbia 
opinion  baa  not  been  adopted  without  reflec- 
tion, nor  without  a  oarefnl  obaervation  of 
canaea,  which  I  believe  are  rapidlj  bringing 
about  this  result,  I  do  not  know  bow  far 
these  causes  hare  made  the  same  impreBsioli 
on  otbera ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  Che  time 
is  not  distant  wheu  tbej  will  be  felt  in  all 
their  force.  The  euA(mn«nt,  which  yon  ap- 
prehend, may  arise ;  but  it  will  be  temporarj/, 
and,  in  the  end,  talutary.  *  •  *  1  am,  aa 
yon  know,  a  atrict  construction iat  of  the 
powers  of  onr  Federal  Government ;  and  I 
do  not  admit  the  force  of  mere  precedent  to 
estabUeb  anthoHCy  under  written  constitu- 
tions. The  power  conferred  by  the  Conati- 
tutaon  over  our  foreign  relationa,  and  the 
repeated  acqnisitioiis  of  territory  under  it, 
aeem  to  me  to  leave  this  qneation  open  as 
one  of  eipedienoy. 

"Bot  you  anticipate  objecldona  vitli  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  Slaverj,  Thia  is, 
indeed,  s  subject  of  extreme  ddicaej/,  bnt  it 
is  one  on  fohiui  lAe  annexaUaa  iff  Ttxcu  mil 
have  the  mott  tahilary  influence.  Some 
have  thonght  Uiat  the  propoaition  would 
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r  OUT  Unioa.  I  am  of  &  different 
opinion.  I  bolieTe  it  will  bring  abont  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  onr  relative  rights  and 
obfigationa.  *  *  *  Having  aoqaired  Looi- 
aiaiM  and  Florida,  we  have  an  mtereet  and 
a  fhintier  on  the  Golf  of  Mexioo,  and  alcmg 
oor  interior  to  the  Pacific,  which  will  not 
permit  ns  to  close  our  eyes  or  fold  onr  arms 
with  indifference  to  the  events  which  a  few 

Cira  may  disclose  in  that  qnarter.  We 
re  already  had  one  qneetion  of  bonikUiTy 
with  Texas;  other qnestionsraastBOonanM, 
tmder  onr  revenne  taws,  and  on  other  points 
of  neooasary  int^roonrse,  which  it  will  be  dif- 
ficnlt  to  a^oat.  Th*  intlUuticnt  of  T'enu, 
w»i\grrelatio'MViit\ other  irot<«rNm«nt«,  art 
|let  tn  tJ^at  evndition  whieh  incline*  her  pto- 
flt  (uAo  ttre  ew  eo«n!ryn)«n)  to  vnite  their 
tlmtiny  vilh  ourt.  Thit  mutt  be  dene  toon, 
er  not  at  all.  There  are  nnmerons  tribes  of 
Indiana  along  both  frontiers,  which  can  easi- 
ly become  the  oanso.or  the  instmraent  of 
border  wara.  Our  own  popnlation  is  press- 
ing toward  to  the  Pacific.  No  power  can 
restrain  iL  The  pioneer  from  onr  Atlantic 
■eaboan]  will  soon  kindle  his  fires,  and  erect 
his  cabin,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  Ute  OiUf  of  California.  If  Mahomed 
conies  not  to  the  monntain,  the  monntam 
will  go  to  Mahomed.  Every  year  adds  new 
difficnltiea  to  onr  prepress,  as  natnral  and  as 
inevitiible  as  the  onrrent  of  the  MisaiaeippL 
These  difficulties  will  soon,  like  monntams 
interpoeed — 

'Hake  enemies  of  nsticnt, 
Which  now,  lihe  kindred  drops, 
Mighi  min^  into  one.'  " 

Fonowing  immediatelj  on  the  pub- 
lication of  t^  letter,  the  LegislatuTes 
of  Alabama,  of  MifiBieeippij  and  prob- 
ably of  other  Southwestern  States, 
were  indnced  to  take  ground  in  favor 
of  Annexation ;  with  what  views,  and 
for  what  poipose,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  repeal;  adopted  by  that 
of  UiBBiBsippi  will  sufficiently  indi- 


"  Bat  we  hasten  ta  sorest  the  importance 
of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Eopnblic 
upon  gronnds  somewhat  local  in  their  com- 

Siieiion,  but  of  an  import  infinitely  grave  and 
Qteresting  to  th«  people  who  inhabit  the 
Southern  portion  of  this  confederacy,  where 
it  is  known  that  a  species  of  Domestic  Slav- 
ay  is  tolerated  and  protected  by  law,  whose 
existence  is  prohibited  by  the  legal  regulO' 
Sons  of  other  States  of  this  confederacy; 
which  system  of  Slavery  is  held  by  aU,  who 


are  (bmiliarly  aoqnunted  with  its  practical 
effects,  to  be  of  highly  beneficial  inflnenoe 
to  the  conntry  within  whose  limits  it  is 
permitted  to  esisL 

"The  Comniittee  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  this  system  is  cherished  by  onr  oonati' 
tuents  06  the  vary  palladium  of  their  proi- 
perity  and  happinett;  and,  Whatever  igno- 
rant fanatics  may  elsewhere  conjecture,  the 
Committee  are  inlly  assared,  npon  the  most 
diligent  observation  and  reflection  on  the 
aal^eiit,  that  the  South  doa  not  poueMtnthin 
her  limiit  a  hUtting  vit\  vrhieh  tie  nffee- 
tioTU  ((f  her  peeple  art  to  clotely  entvnned 
and  to  complete^  etifibered^  and  whose  value 
is  more  highly  ap]»vciated,  than  Qiat  which 
we  are  now  considering,    •    •    * 

"  It  may  not  be  iBiproper  here  to  remark 
that,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  a  Senator  frtMn  Mississippi  proposed 
the  ackaowledgment  oi  Texan  independence, 
it  was  fonnd,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
members  ot  that  body  were  ready  to  take 
ground  npon  it  as  npon  the  subject  of 
Slavery  itself. 

"  With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  believing  that  these  fee^gs 
influenced  tlie  New  England  Senators;  bnt 
one  voting  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  and,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Webster  has  been  bold  enoogh,  in 
a  public  speech  recently  delivered  in  Kew 
York  to  many  thoneands  of  citizens,  to  de- 
clare that  the  reasons  which  influenced  his 
opposition  was  his  abhorrenee  of  Slavery  in 
the  South,  and  that  it  might,  in  the  event  of 
its  recognition,  become  a  slavebolding  State. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  effort  making  in  fitvor 
of  Abolition ;  and  that,  being  predicated 
npon  and  aided  by  the  powerfnl  iiiflneDoe  of 
religious  feeling,  it  would  become  irredst- 
ible  and  overwhelming. 

"  This  language,  coming  from  so  distin- 
gnished  an  individual  as  Ur.  Webster,  so 
familiar  with  the  feelings  of  the  Korth,  and 
entertaining  so  high  a  req)ect  for  pnblio 
sentiment  in  Kew  England,  speaks  so  plain- 
ly the  voice  of  the  North  as  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

"  We  uneerely  hope  there  is  enoogh  good 
sense  and  genuine  love  of  country  among 
onr  fellow-conntrymen  of  the  Northern 
Btatee  to  seonre  us  final  jastice  on  this  sub- 
ject; yet  we  cannot  consider  it  safe  or  ex- 
pedient for  the  people  of  the  South  to  en- 
tirely disregard  the  efforts  of  the  fanatics, 
and  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Webster,  and 
others  who  cooutenanoe  euch  dangerous 
doctrines. 

"The  Northern  States  have  no  interests 
of  their  own  wliich  require  ady  tpeeial  safe- 
guards for  their  defense,  save  only  their  do- 
mestio  mannfaatures;  and  God  knows  tliey 
have  already  received  protection  from  Gov- 
ernment on  a  most  liberal  scale;  under 
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vhicli  enootiragement  they  have  improved 
and  flourished  beyond  example.  The  South 
hat  tery  peculiar  inUreets  lo  pretene,  inter- 
ests already  Tiolently  asaailed  and  boldly 
threatened. 

''  Four  Committee  are  fully  permaded 
that  thit  prolfetion  to  her  be«t  interetti  will 
ie  affordtd  by  tht  AJinexatwn  of  Tosuu  ;  an 
t^vipoite  of  infiuenee  in  the  halU  of  Cen- 
grew  uill  be  teeurvd,  tehieh  leill  famitk  ut  a 
permanent  guarantee  qf  proleettcn." 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Vupnia, 
of  the  same  political  scliool  with  Gil- 
mer, in  a  Bpeech  in  the  House,  Jan- 
nary  26, 1842,  Baid : 

"  True,  if  lova  be  added  on  the  one  side, 
Florida  will  be  added  on  the  other.  Bat 
there  the  eqaation  mast  stop.  Let  one 
more  Northern  State  be  admitted,  and  the 
eqnilibriDm  is  gone — gone  forever.  The 
balance  of  interette  is  gone — the  tafeguard 
of  American  property  — of  the  American 
Constitntifin — of  the  Amerioan  Union,  vsn- 
Idied  into  thin  air.  This  must  be  the  inevit- 
able reanit,  nnless,  by  a  treaty  with  Mexico, 
the  Sonth  can  add  itw™  weight  to  her  end  of 
the  lever.  Let  the  Sonth  stop  at  the  Sabine, 
while  the  North  may  spread  uncliecked  be- 
yond the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  the  Southern 
scale  mnat  kick  the  beam." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  when 
printed,  was,  by  Mr.  Aaron  V, 
Brown,  a  Democratic  member  of 
CongresB  from  Tennessee,  inclosed  in 
a  letter  to  Qen.  JackBon,  asking  the 
General's  opinion  thereon.  That  re- 
qneet  promptly  elicited  the  following 


"HEBinrAGB,  February  18,  1843. 

"Mr  Deab  Sib:— Yonrs  of  the  28d  ulti- 
mo has  been  received,  and  with  it  The  Madi- 
tanian,  containing  Gov.  Gilmer's  letter  on 
the  snbject  of  the  auiezatJon  of  Texas  to 
the  Unit«d  States. 

"  YoQ  are  not  mistaken  in  sapposing'that 
I  have  formed  an  opinion  on  this  interesting 
snbject.  It  oeeupiid  much  of  my  lime  dur- 
ing my  Pretideney^  and,  I  am  snre,  has  lost 
none  of  its  importance  by  what  has  since 
transpired. 

"Soon  after  my  election  in  1B29,  it  was 
made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly 
our  minister  to  the  43oDrt  of  Madrid,  that, 
whilst  at  that  Court,  he  had  laid  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  cession 


of  the  Floridaa  and  the  settlement  of  the 
bonndary  of  Louisiana,  Gxing  the  western 
limit  of  the  latter  at  the  Kio  Grande,  agree- 
ably to  the  understanding  of  France ;  that 
he  had  written  home  to  our  Government  for 
powers  to  complete  and  sign  this  negotia- 
tion ;  hnt  that,  instead  of  receiving  such  au- 
thority, the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  transferred  to  Washington,  and  a 
new  treaty  was  there  concluded  by  which 
the  Sabine,  and  not  the  Bio  Grande,  was 
reoognized  and  established  as  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana. 

"  Finding  that  these  statements  were  tme, 
and  t^t  our  Government  did  really  give  up 
that  important  territory,  when  it  was  at  ite 
option  to  retwn  it,  I  was  filled  with  aston- 
ishment. The  right  of  the  territory  was 
obtained  fhim  France ;  Spun  stood  ready  to 
acknowledge  it  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  yet 
the  anthority  asked  by  onr  Minister  to  insert 
tlte  trae  bonndary  was  not  only  withheld, 
bnt,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  limit  was  adopted  which 
stripped  us  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  country 
tying  between  the  two  rivers. 

"Un  such  a  snttject,  I  thonght,  with  the 
ancient  Romans,  that  it  was  right  never  to 
cede  any  land  or  Iwnndary  of  the  republic, 
but  always  to  add  to  it  by  honorable  treaty, 
thus  extending  the  area  of  freedom ;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  that  I 
gave  our  Minister  to  Mexico  instmctions  to 
enter  npion  a  negotiatJon  for  the  retrocession 
of  Texas  to  the  United  Sutes. 

"This  negotiation  failed;  and  I  shall  ever 
regret  it  as  a  misfortune  both  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Gilmer's  letter  pre- 
sents many  of  the  conriderations  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  rendered  the  step  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries ; 
but  the  point  in  it,  at  that  time,  which  most 
strongly  impelled  me  to  the  conrse  I  pnrsned, 
was  the  iqjnstice  done  to  us  by  the  surrender 
of  the  territory,  when  it  was  obvious  that  it 
coold  have  been  retained,  without  iocrea^g 
the  consideration  afterward  given  for  the 
Floridas.  I  could  not  bat  feel  that  the  sur- 
render of  so  vast  and  important  a  territory 
was  attributable  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  somewhat  of  jaaloasy 
as  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  South  and 
West 

"  But  I  foj^hear  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
history  of  this  question.  It  is  past,  and  can- 
not now  be  undone.  We  can  now  only  look 
at  it  as  one  of  annexation,  if  Texas  presents 
it  to  ns ;  and,  if  she  does,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  onr 
Union  require  that  it  should  be  accepted, 

"  I^  in  a  military  point  of  view  alone,  the 
qnestion  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
most  important  to  the  United  States  to  be  in 
posaeai^u  of  tlie  tenitorf. 
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"  Greet  Britain  has  alreodj  made  treaties 
with  Texas;  and  we  know  that  far-Beeing 
BftUoa  iierer  omits  &  ciroiiiiistanc«,  in  her 
exteDfiive  int«reoii»e  with  the  world,  which 
caa  be  tamod  to  aooonnt  in  increasing  Iter 
military  reeonrcee.  Ma;  sba  not  enter  into 
an  aUiance  with  Texas)  and,  reservioK,  as 
ahe  doabtleag  will,  the  North- Western  Bonn- 
darj  qnestion  as  tiie  oanse  of  war  with  ns 
wfaenever  she  ohooaes  to  declare  it,  let  na 
BDppose  that,  aa  an  ally  with  Texas,  we  are 
to  fight  her  I  Preparatory  to  ench  a  move- 
ment, she  sends  her  20,000  or  80,000  men  to 
Texas;  oi^anizes  them  on  the  Sabine,  where 
Bopplies  and  arms  can  be  ooncentrated  be- 
for«  we  hnve  even  notice  of  her  tnCentions ; 
makes  a  lodgment  on  tbeUisaissippi;  axeita* 
tie  nearoa  to  inmartetion ;  the  lower  coon- 
^  &ria,  and  with  it  New  Orleans;  and  a 
iervile  war  rages  throogb  the  whole  Soalh 
ud  West. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  she  is  also  moving  an 

armj  alung  the  western  frontier  from  Oana- 

da,  which,  in  ooOparation  with  the  army 

from   Texas,  spreads  ruin  and  havoo  from 

the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  Who  can  estimate  the  national  loss  we 

may  sustain,  before  such  a  movement  conld 

be  repelled  with  such  forces  as  we  could 

oigsniEe  on  short  notice  I 

"  Bemember  that  Texas  borders  npon  ns, 

on  onr  west  to  42^  af  north  laCitudt,  and  ia 

onr  sonthem  boundary  to  Iha  Paeifie.    Re- 
member also,  that,  if  annexed  to  the  United 

States,  onr  Western  bounduy  would  be  the 

Rio  Grande,  which  ia  of  itself  a  fortification, 

on  account  of  its  extensive,  barren,  and  nnia- 

hsbitable   pliuns.     With  snch  a  barrier  on 

onr  west,  we  are  invincible.    The  whole 

European  world  could  not,  in  combination 

against  na,  make  an  impression  on  onr  Union. 

Oor  popnlation  on  the  Pacific  would  rapidly 

increase,  and  soon  be  strong  enough  fbr  the 

protection  of  our  eastern  whalers,  and,  in 

the  worst  event,  conld  always  be  sustained 

by  timely  uda  from  the  intermediate  ooun- 

try. 
"  From  the  EUo  Grande,  overland,  a  large 

army  could  not  march,  or  be  supplied,  unless 

from  the  Gulf  by  water,  which,  by  vigilance, 

could  always  be  intercepted;  and  to  march 

an  army  near  the  Gulf;  they  could  be  harass- 
ed by  militia,  and  detained  until  an  orgon- 

ii«d  force  conld  be  raised  to  meet  them. 
"Bnt  I  am  in  danger  of  running  into  nn- 

neoeasary  details,  which  my  debility  will  not 

enable  me  to  close.    The  question  is  fall  of 

iotereet  also  as  it  affects  onr  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  as  it  may  beur  npon  those  of  Mex' 

ico  to  Ds.    I  will  not  undertake  to  follow  it 

out  to  its  consequences  in  those  respects; 

though  I  mnst  say  that,  iu  all  aspects,  the 

annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 

proinisea  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  free  inati- 


tutiona,  and  is  essential  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  as  lessening  the  probabilities  of 
fntnre  collision  with  foreign  powers,  and 
giving  them  greater  effldenoy  m  spreading 
&e  blessingH  of  peace. 

"I  return  you  my  thanlce  for  yonr  kind 
letter  on  this  snl^ect,  and  subscribe  myself; 
with  great  sincerity,  your  friend  and  obedi- 
ent servant,  Akdbiw  Ji.i:ksoii. 

"  Hon.  A.  V.  Bboww." 

ThiB  letter  was  secretly  circnlated, 
but  carefully  withheld  from  the  preee 
for  a  fiUl  year,  and  finally  appeared 
in  The  Jlichtnond  Enquirer,  with  ita 
date  altered  from  1843  to  1844,  as  if 
it  had  been  writteo  in  immediate 
support  of  the  Tyler-Calhonn  nego- 
tiation. 

CoL  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Tears' 
Tiew,"  directly  charges  that  the  let- 
ter- was  drawn  from  Glen.  Jackson 
expreesly  to  be  used  to  defeat  Mr. 
Van  Barents  Dontination,  and  secare, 
if  possible,  that  of  Mr.  Calhonn  in- 
stead ;  and  it  donhtlees  exerted  a 
strong  influence  adverse  to  the  for- 
mer, although  Gen.  Jackson  was 
among  his  most  unflinching  support- 
ers to  the  last. 

Hr.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  unit- 
ed with  Mr.  William  Slade,  Joshua  R. 
Giddtngs,  and  ten  other  anti-Slavery 
Whig  members  of  the  XXVIIUi 
Congresa  (March  8, 1848),  in  a  stir- 
ring address  to  the  people  of  the  Free 
States,  warning  them  agunst  ^e  An- . 
nexation  intrigue,  as  by  no  means 
abandoned,  bnt  BtiU  enei^tically, 
though  secretly,  proeecnted.  In  that 
address,  they  recited  such  of  the  fore- 
going facts  as  were  then  known  to 
^em,  saying: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  in  dosing  onr  dn- 
ties  to  our  constituents  and  our  conntry  a* 
members  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress, 
feel  bound  to  cat!  your  attention,  very  briefly, 
to  the  project,  long  entertained  by  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  still  perti- 
naciously adhered  to,  and  int«nded  soon  to  be 
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coDBnmraated ;  7^  AnnKBati^n  qf  T«xat  to 
tAu  Union.  In  the  press  of  bnnnesa  inci- 
dent td  the  last  days  of  a  seaBioD  of  Oon- 
gresB,  we  hare  not  time,  did  we  deem  it 
necessary,  to  ent«r  apon  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  Uie  reasons  which  force  opon  oar 
minds  the  conviction  that  this  project  ia  by 
no  moans  abandoned;  that  a  la^e  portion 
of  the  coontry,  interested  in  the  continnanee 
of  Domestic  Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade  in 
these  United  States,  have  solemnly  and  unal- 
teral)ly  determined  that  it  ehall  bo  speed- 

a  carried  into  eieontion;  and  that,  by  this 
nission  of  new  Slave  territory  and  Slave 
States,  the  undue  ascendency  of  the  Slave- 
holding  Power  in  the  Government  shall  be 
secored  and  riveted  beyond  all  redemption. 

"That  it  was  with  these  views  and  inten- 
tions that  settlements  were  effected  in  the 
province,  by  citizens  of  the  Dnited  States, 
difficolties  fomented  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, a  revolt  bronght  about,  and  an 
independent,  government  declared,  cannot 
now  admit  of  a  doubt;  and  that,  hitherto, 
all  attempts  of  Mexico  to  reduce  her  re- 
volted province  to  obedience  have  proved 
nnanccesafol,  is  to  be  attribated  to  the  un- 
lawful aid  and  assistance  of  designing  and 
interested  individuals  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  oouperstion  of 
our  own  Government,  vnth  Hmilar  vimm,  is 
not  the  less  certain  and  demonstrable. 

"Tlie  open  and  repeated  enlistment  of 
troops  in  several  States  of  this  Union,  in  ud 
of  the  Texan  devolution ;  the  intrnsion  of  an 
American  army,  by  order  of  the  President, 
farinto  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Govem- 
meat,  at  a  moment  critical  for  the  fate  of 
the  insurgents,  nnder  pretense  of  preventmg 
Meiican  soldiers  from  fomenting  Indian 
disturbances,  but  in  reality  in  aid  of,  and 
actJDg  in  singular  concert  and  coincidence 
with,  the  army  of  the  Revolutionists ;  the 
entire  neglect  of  onr  Government  to  adopt 
any  efficient  measures  to  prevent  the  most 
unwarrantable  aggressions  of  bodies  of  onr 
own  citizens,  enlisted,  organized,  and  officer- 
ed within  our  own  borders,  and  marched  in 
arms  and  battle  array  npon  the  territory  and 
ag^st  the  inhabitants  of  a  iriendly  govern- 
ment, \a  aid  of  freebooters  and  insurgents ; 
and  the  premature  recognition  of  the  Inde- 

Jendence  of  Texas,  by  a  snap  vote,  at  the 
eel  of  a  session  of  Congress,  and  that,  too, 
at  the  very  eession  when  President  Jackson 
had,  by  special  Message,  inusted  that  '  the 
measure  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  in- 
variably observed  by  the  United  States  in  oil 
similar  cases,'  would  be  marked  with  great 
iijnstice  to  Mexico,  and  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  darkest  suspicions,  inasmuch  as  the 
Texans  were  almost  all  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  and  sought  the  recognition  of 
their  independence  witii  the  avowed  purpose 


of  obtaining  thdr  annexation  to  the  United 
States.    •    •    • 

"The  open  avowal  of  the  Texans  them- 
selves—'the  trequent  and  anxious  negotja- 
tiona  of  our  own  Government — the  resolu- 
tions of  varions  States  of  the  Union  —  the 
nomerons  declarati^His  of  members  of  Con- 


Government —  make  it  impossiUe  for  any 
man  to  doubt  that  Annexation,  and  the 
formation  of  several  new  Slaveholding 
States,  were  originally  the  policy  and  de- 
sign of  the  Slaveholding  States  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Nation. 

"  The  same  references  will  show  very  con- 
clumvely  that  the  particular  otgects  of  this 
new  acquisition  of  Slave  twritory  were  the 
perpetoation  of  Slavery  and  the  continned 
ascendency  of  the  Slave  Power.    »    *    * 

"  We  hold  that  there  is  not  only  '  no  po- 
litical necessity'  for  it,  'no  advantages  to  be 
derived  ftom  it,'  but  that  there  ia  no  consti- 
tutional power  del^ated  to  any  department 
of  theN^onal  Government  to  anthorizeit; 
that  no  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty  for  annex- 
ation, can  impose  the  least  obligation  upon 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  to  submit  to 
sncb  an  unwarrantable  act,  or  to  receive  into 
their  family  and  fraternity  such  misbegotten 
and  illegitimate  progeny. 

"We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Annexa- 
tion, effected  by  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, would  h«  rdentieal  teith  dittelution. 
It  woDld  be  a  violation  of  our  National 
compact,  its  objects,  deeigns,  and  the  great 
elementary  principles  which  entered  into 
its  formation,  of  a  character  so  deep  and 
Amdainental,  and  would  be  an  attempt  to 
et«mize  an  inrtitntion  and  a  power  of  a  na- 
ture «o  unjust  in  themselves,  so  iiyurions  to 
the  interesta  and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States,  as,  in  onr 
opinion,  not  only  inevitably  to  result  in  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  \iti.tfuUy  tojiuti/jf 
it;  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the  people 
□f  the  Free  States  '  ought  not  to  submit  to 
it,'  but,  we  say  with  confidence,  they  viovld 
not  submit  to  it.  We  know  their  present 
temper  and  spirit  on  this  subject  too  well  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  they  would  be- 
come parlicepg  criminii  in  any  subtle  con- 
trivance for  the  irremediable  perpetuation 
of  an  institution,  which  the  wisest  and  betit 
men  who  formed  onr  Federal  Oonstitution, 
as  well  from  tiie  Slave  as  the  Free  States, 
regarded  as  an  evil  and  a  curse,  soon  to  be- 
come extinct  under  the  operation  of  laws  to 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  Slave-Trodc,  and 
the  progressive  infloeQce  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution. 

''To  prevent  the  snccess  of  this  nefarious 
project— to  preserve  fhim  such  gross  viola- 
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tion  the  Oonstitntion  of  our  country,  adopt- 
ed expressly  '  to  secnre  the  blesainge  of  lib- 
erty,' and  not  tha  perpetoatioii  of  Slavery— 
AOd  to  prevent  tbe  speedy  and  vioteut  dlsso- 
totioQ  of  the  Union — we  invite  you  to  nnite, 
without  distinctioD  t^  party,  in  an  immedi- 
ate exposition  of  yoor  views  on  this  aubject, 
in  BQch  manner  as  you  may  deem  beat  calcn- 
lated  to  answer  the  end  proposed." 

On  the  27Ui  of  March,  1844,  Mr. 
Wm,  H,  Hammet,  Repreeentative  in 
CoDgreee  &om  MUsieBippi,  and  an 
unpledged  delegate  elect  to  tihe  ap- 
proaching Democratic  National  Con- 
Teation,  addreesed,  from  his  seat  in 
the  House,  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Yan  Buren,  asking  au  expreaaion  of 
his  "  opinions  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  immediately 
annexing  Texas  to  tlie  United  States, 
80  soon  as  the  consent  <>f  Texas  may 
be  had  to  such  Annexation. "  The 
writer  commended  himself  to  Mr. 
Van  Bnren  as  "  one  of  your  warmest 
Bupporters  in  1836  and  1840,  and  an 
unpledged  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention ;"  and,  though  courteous 
in  its  terms,  the  letter  gave  him  very 
clearly  to  understand  that  his  answer 
would  govern  the  course  of  the  que- 
rist in  the  Conrontion  aforesaid,  and 
he  very  likely  to  influence  the  result 
of  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  replied  in  s  very 
long  and  elaborate  letter,  dated  lan- 
denwald,  April  20th,  whereof  the  drift 
and  purport  were  very  clearly  hostile 
to  the  contemplated  Annexation.  He 
fiilly  admitted  that  Annexation  was 
perse  desirable;  encouraging  hopes 
that  he  might  consent  to  it,  as  a  niea- 
Bure  of  imperative  self-defense,  rather 
than  permit  Texas  to  become  a  Brit- 
ish dependency,  or  the  colony  of  an/ 
luropean  power ;  and  intimating  that 
Mexico  might  too  long  persist  "  in  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  and  in  destructive  but 
11 


fruitless  ^orts  to  reconquer  that 
State,"  80  as  to  produce  a  general 
conviction  of  the  neceeaily  of  An- 
nexation to  the  permanent  welfare, 
if  not  absolute  safety,  of  aU  concern- 
ed. He,  nevertheless,  decidedly  n^ 
atived  any  presumption  that  he  could, 
under  existing  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  in  immediate  prospect,  give 
his  snpport  to  the  scheme,  even  thou^ 
assnred  that  his  re-election  to  the  Pres- 
idency depended  thereon.  His  view 
of  the  main  question  directly  present- 
ed, is  feirly  and  forcibly  set  forth  in 
thff  following  passt^  of  his  letter : 


"The  question,  then,  recurs,  if,  as  senri- 
h)e  men,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclnsion 
that  the  immediate  Annexation  of  Texas 
vonjd,  in  all  linman  probabihty,  draw  after 
it  a  war  with  Mexico,  can  It  l>e  expedient 
to  attempt  it )  Of  tbe  conseqnences  of  snch 
a  war,  the  character  it  might  bo  made  to 
assnrae,  the  entanglements  with  other  na- 
tions which  the  position  of  a  belligerent 
almost  unavoidabl)'  draws  alter  it,  and  the 
undoubted  injuries  which  might  be  inflicted 
on  each,  notn-ith standing  the  great  disparity 
of  their  respective  forces,  1  will  not  say  a 
word.  God  forbid  that  an  American  citizen 
should  ever  count  the  cost  of  any  appeal  to 
what  is  appropriately  denominated  tlie  last 
resort  of  nations,  whenever  that  resort  be- 
comea  necessary,  either  for  the  safety,  or  to 
vindicate  the  honor,  of  his  country.  There 
is,  I  trust,  not  one  so  base  as  not  to  regard 
himself,  and  all  he  has,  to  he  forever,  and  at 
all  times,  snhject  to  such  a  requisition.  But 
would  a  war  with  Mexico,  brought  on  under 
such  circumstances,  l)o  a  contest  of  that 
character  I  Could  wo  hope  to  stand  per- 
fectly Justified  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  for 
entering  into  it ;  more  especially  if  its  com- 
mencement is  to  he  preceded  by  the  appro- 
priation to  our  own  uses  of  tiie  t«mtory, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  is  in  dispute  be- 
tween two  nations,  one  of  which  we  are  to 
join  in  the  struggle  1  This,  Sir,  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  gravest  import— one  in  respect 
to  which  no  American  statesman  or  citizen 
can  possibly  be  indifferent.  Wa  have  a 
character  among  the  nations  of  the  oorUi  to 
maintain.  All  our  pnblio  functionaries,  as 
well  those  who  advocate  this  measure  as 
those  who  oppose  it,  however  much  they 
may  difl'er  sa  to  its  effects,  will,  1  am  sure, 
be  equally  solicitoos  for  th6  performance  of 
thia  nrat  of  dudes, 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  our  pride  and  <i 
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boast  that,  whilst  the  lust  of  power,  with 
fraud  and  Tioleoce  in  its  tttia,  has  led  other 
and  difiereDt]7  coiistitat«d  Oovornmenta  to 
aggreasjon  and  conquest,  oar  louvements  in 
Oxeee  respects  have  alwajn  been  regulated 
b;  reason  and  Justice.  A  dispoeition  to 
cbtr&ct  from  our  preteneions  in  this  respect 
will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always  prev- 
aleot  elsewhere,  and. has,  at  this  verj  mo- 
ment, and  from  special  cansea,  ossnmed,  in 
eome  quarters,  the  most  rabid  character. 
Should  not  OTcrj  one,  then,  who  sincerely 
lovM  his  oonntry— who  venerates  its  time- 
honored  and  glorionH  institutions — who 
dwells  with  pride  and  delight  on  associa- 
taODS  connected  with  our  rise,  progress,  and 
present  condition — on  the  steady  step  with 
which  we  have  advanced  to  our  present 
oninence,  in  despite  of  the  hostility,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  bitter  revilings,  of  the*ene- 
miee  of  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — 
ooDsider,  and  tliat  deeply,  whether  wo  wonld 
not,  by  the  immediate  Annexation  of  Texas, 
place  a  weapon  in  the  Jiands  of  those  who 
now  lock  npon  us  and  onr  institntions  with 
distnistftil  and  envions  eyes,  that  wonld  do 
OS  more  real,  lasting  injur;  as  a  nation, 
than  the  acquisition  of  snch  a  territory,  val- 
uable as  it  undoubtedly  is,  could  poaubly 

"  It  is  Hud,  and  truly  said,  that  this  war  be- 
tween Texas  and  Ueiico  has  already  been 
of  too  long  duration.  We  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  annoyed  by  its  prosecution, 
■nd  have  undonbtedly,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, an  interest  in  seeing  it  terminated.  Bnt 
oan  we  appeal  to  any  principle  in  the  law 
of  Nations,  t«  which  we  practice  a  scmpu- 
loQB  adherence,  that  would,  under  present 
tdronmBtances,  joetify  ua  in  interfering  for 
tta  suppression  in  a  manner  that  would  una- 
voidably make  as  a  party  to  its  further  prose- 
cution? Can  this  position  be  made  snffiuent- 
]/ clear  to  justify  US  in  committing  the  peace 
tni  honor  of  the  country  to  its  support? 

"  In  regard  to  the  performance  by  us  of 
that  dnty,  so  difficult  for  any  Qovemmont 
to  perform—the  observance  of  an  honest 
nentrality  between  nations  at  war — we  can 
now  look  through  our  whole  career,  since 
onr  first  admission  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions, not  only  without  a  blush,  but  with 
feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction. 
The  way  was  opened  by  President  Washing- 
ton  himself,  under  circumstances  of  tiie 
most  difficult  character,  and  at  no  less  a 
hazard  than  that  of  eiponng  ouraelvcs  to , 
plausible,  yet  ui^i'ust,  imputations  of  infidel- 
ity to  treaty  stipulations.  The  path  he  trod 
with  such  nn&lt«ring  steps,  and  which  ted 
to  snch  beneficial  results,  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  with  unvarying  fidelity  by  every 
one  of  bis  succesaora,  of  whom  it  becomes 
lu  to  i^>eak." 


The  Whige  were  Tmanimoua  and 
enthtmiaetic  in  their  determitiatioii 
that  no  other  than  Ur.  Clay  Bhould 
be  their  candidate,  and  that  no  other 
than  he  should  be  elected.  He  had 
spent  the  Winter  of  lS43-i,  main- 
ly in  New  Orleans — then  a  hot-bed 
of  the  Texas  intrigufl — ^bnt  had  left 
it  nnshaken  in  Me  opposition  to  the 
plot — not  to  Annexation  itself,  at  a 
suitable  time,  and  onder  satisfactory 
conditions ;  but  to  its  accomplish- 
ment while  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
remained  undetermined  and  disput- 
ed, lier  independence  unacknowledg- 
ed by  Mexico,  and  her  war  with  tliat 
country  uncoDcladed. 

Mr.  Clay  set  forth  hia  view  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  to  TAe  National 
Intelligencer,  dated  "  Saleigh,  N.  C, 
April  17, 1844" — three  days  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
letter.  Premising  that  he  had  be- 
lieved and  maintained  that  Texas 
was  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, and  had,  therefore,  opposed 
the  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain,  by 
which  Florida  was  acquired,  and  the 
Sabine  recc^ized  as  our  western 
boundaiy,  he  says ; 

"  My  opiniotiB  of  the  inexpediency  of  the 
treaty  of  1S19  did  not  prevail.  The  conn- 
try  and  Congress  were  satisfied  with  it;  ap- 
propriations were  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  the  line  of  the  Sabine  was  recognized 
by  us  as  oar  bonndary,  in  negotiations  both 
with  Spain  and  Mexico,  ofl^rMesco  became 
independent;  and  measures  have  been  in 
actual  progress  to  mark  the  line,  from  tho 
Sabine  to  the  Ked  river,  and  thence  to  tho 
Pacific  ocean.  We  have  thus  fwrly  alienat- 
ed onr  tide  to  Texas,  by  solemn  National 
compecta,  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  we 
stand  bound  by  good  faith  and  National 
honor.  It  ia,  therefore,  perfectly  idle  and 
ridiculous,  if  not  dishonorable,  to  talk  of  re- 
suming onr  title  to  Texas,  as  if  we  bad 
never  parted  with  it.  Wa  can  no  more  do 
that  than  Spain  can  resume  Florida,  France 
Loni^na,  or  Great  Britain  the  thirteen 
colonies  now  comprising  a  part  of  Ute  Uni- 
ted States." 
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After  glancing  at  the  recent  lii&- 
tory  of  Texas,  Mr.  Clay  continaea : 

"  Meiioo  haa  not  abandoned,  bat  perse- 
Teres  in,  the  asaertjon  of  her  rigbts  oy  ac- 
tual force  of  arma,  which,  if  suspended,  are 
intended  to  be  renewed.  Under  tbeae  cir- 
eomstances,  if  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  to  acqoire  Texas,  it  would 
acquire  along  with  it  all  the  enoumbrftnces 
rhich  Teias  is  nnder,  and,  among  them, 
tiie  actaal  or  suspended  war  between  Uexi- 
CO  and  Texas.  Of  that  conseqneDce,  there 
cannot  be  a  donbt.  Annezation  and  war 
with  Mexico  are  identicaL  Now,  for  one, 
I  certainly  am  not  willing  to  involve  this 
connti7  in  a  foreiKa  war  for  the  object  of 
acquiring  Texas.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  regard  such  a  war  with  indifference, 
and  la  e.  trifling  affair,  on  acconnt  of  the 
weakness  of  Mexico,  and  her  inability  to 
inflict  serioaa  iiynrj  on  this  country.  Hut 
I  do  not  look  npon  it  thus  lightly.  I  regard 
an  wars  as  great  caiamities,  to  be  avoided, 
if  posaible,  and  honorable  peace  as  the 
wi»ost  and  traeat  policy  of  tbia  country. 
What  the  United  States  most  need  are 
union,  peace,  and  patience.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  weakness  of  a  power  ahould  form  a 
moljre,  in  any  case,  for  indnoing  us  to  en- 
gage in,  or  to  depreciate,  the  evils  of  war. 
Honor,  and  good  futh,  and  Jnatice,  are 
eqaally  doe  from  this  country  toward  the 
weak  as  toward  the  strong.  And,  if  an  act 
of  iiynatice  were  to  be  perpetrated  toward 
any  power,  it  wonld  be  more  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  less  dishonorable,  to  inflict  it 
upon  a  powerftil,  instead  of  a  weak,  forei^ 
uatioo." 

Mr,  Van  Bnren,  in  Ha  very  long 
letter,  had  Btudiously  avoided  all 
allosion  to  what,  in  the  cant  of  a 
later  day,  would  have  been  termed 
the  "sectional"  aupect  of  the  qaes- 
tioD ;  that  is,  the  earnest  and  invin- 
cihle  repugnance  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  people  to  the  annexation  pro- 
poeed,  hecause  of  its  necessary  tend- 
ency to  extend  and  atrengthen 
Slavery.  Mn  Clay  con&onted  this 
view  of  the  case  cautiously,  yet 
manihlly,  saying : 

"I  have  hitherto  conaidered  the  question 
upon  the  snpporition  that  the  annexation 
is  attempted  without  the  assent  of  Mexico. 
If  she  yields  her  consent,  that  wonld  mate- 
rially ^ect  the  fbrugn  aspect  of  the  ques- 


tion, if  it  dtd  not  remove  all  foreign  difficul- 
ties. On  the  assamption  of  that  assent,  tha 
question  would  be  (sonfined  to  the  domeatia 
consideration  a  which  belong  to  it,  embroo- 
ing  the  terms  and  conditiona'npon  which 
annexation  is  proposed.  I  do  not  think 
Texas  ought  to  be  received  into  the  Union, 
as  an  integral  part  of  it,  in  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  and  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  confederacy.  Ithink 
it  for  more  wise  and  important  to  compoaa 
and  harmonize  the  present  oonfederooy,  a* 
it  now  exists,  than  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  and  distraction  into  it  In 
my  bumble  opinion,  it  should  be  the  coo- 
atant  and  earnest  endeavor  of  American 
statesmen  to  erodioote  pr^udices,  to  culti- 
vate and  fostM*  oonoord,  and  to  prodnc* 
general  contentment  among  all  parts  of  our 
confederacy.  And  true  wisdom,  it  seems 
to  me,  points  to  the  duty  of  rendering  ita 
present  members  happy,  prosperous,  and 
aatiafied  with  each  ottter,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  introdnce  alien  members,  against 
the  common  consent,  and  with  the  oertjuutf 
of  deep  dissatiafaction.  Mr.  Jefferson  ez' 
pressed  the  opinion,  and  others  believed, 
that  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  add  for- 
eign territory  to  the  confederacy,  oot  of 
which  new  States  were  to  be  formed.  Tha 
ocquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  may 
be  defended  upon  the  peculiar  ground  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
States  of  the  Union.  After  they  were  ad- 
mitted, we  might  well  pause  a  while,  people 
our  vast  wastes,  develop  our  reaonroes,  pre- 
pare the  means  of  defending  what  we  pos- 
sess, and  angment  onr  strength,  power,  and 
greatness.  If,  hereoftar,  farther  territory 
^ould  be  wanted  for  on  increased  pupnla- 
tion,  we  need  entert^n  ao  apprehension 
but  that  it  will  be  acquired,  by  means,  it  !■ 
to  be  hoped,  fair,  honorable,  and  oonstitu* 
tionial.  It  is  useless  to  dic^iae  that  thera 
are  those  who  osponse,  and  those  who  op- 
pose, the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the 
ground  of  the  influence  which  it  would 
exert  on  the  balance  of  political  power  be- 
tween two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  I 
conceive  that  no  motive  for  the  aoqaiaitioa 
of  foreign  territory  could  be  more  nnforto- 
nate,  or  pregnant  with  more  fatal  conae- 
qnences,  than  that  of  obtaining  it  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  one  part  against 
another  part  of  the  common  confederacy. 
Such  a  principle,  put  into  praotiool  opera- 
tion, wonld  menace  the  existence,  if  it  did 
not  certeinly  sow  the  seeds  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union." 

He  closed  his  letteiv-which  is  not 
goite  a  third  bo  long  as  Hr.  Yaa 
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Btiren's — ^with    tlie  following   Bum- 
ming up  of  hifl  convictioDB : 

"  I  conuder  the  Amiexatioii  of  Texas,  at 
this  time,  wllhont  the  consent  of  Hexto,  as 
a  measure  compromisiiig  the  National  char- 
acter, involving  us  certaiDlj  in  war  with 
Me:tico,  probably  with  other  foreign  Pow- 
ers, dangerons  to  the  integrity  of  the  Dnion, 
inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  condi' 
tion  of  the  country,  and  not  colled  for  by 
tay  general  expression  of  public  opinion." 

The  Whig  National  Convention 
met  at  Baltimore,  May  l^-eveiy  dis- 
trict  in  the  United  States  fiilly  rep- 
Kfleuted.  Henbt  Clat  was  at  once 
nominated  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion, and  Theodore  Frelinghuyaen 
for  Vice-Preeident  on  the  third  bal- 
lot. The  number  in  attendance  was 
estimated  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
the  enthusiasm  was  immense.  The 
multitude  separated  in  undonbting 
confidence  that  Mr.  Clay  would  be 
our  next  President. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion met  in  the  same  city  on  the  27th 
of  that  month.  A  majority  of  its 
delegates  had  been  elected  expressly 
to  nominate  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
were  under  explicit  instructions  to 
support  him.  But  it  was  already 
settled  among  the  master-spirits  of 
the  party  tliat  his  nomination  should 
he  defeated.  To  this  end,  before  the 
Convention  had  been  i\illy  organiz- 
ed, Gen.  R.  M.  Sannders,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
roles  and  regulations  of  tlie  Damocra- 
tio  National  Conventions  of  May, 
1832,  and  May,  1835,  for  the  goveni- 
pient  of  this  body ;  his  object  being 
the  enactment  of  that  rule  wliich  re- 
quired a  vote  of  two-thirda  of  the 
delegates  to  nominate  a  candidate. 
After  a  heated  discussion,  the  two- 
thirds  rule  was  adopted,  on  the  second 


day,  by  148  Teas  to  118  Na^  and 
the  fate  of  Van  Buren  sealed.  On 
the  first  ballot,  he  received  146  votes 
to  116  for  all  others ;  but  Le  fell,  on 
the  second,  to  127,  audsettled  gradual- 
ly to  104  on  the  eighth,  when  he  was 
withdrawn — Gen.  Cass,  who  began 
with  83,  having  run  up  to  114.  On. 
the  next  ballot,  Jases  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  received  no  vote 
at  all  till  the  eighth  ballot,  and  then 
but  44,  was  nominated,  receiving  238 
out  of  266  votes.  This  was  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Convention,  when 
Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  was  im- 
mediately nominated  for  Vice»Preai- 
dent.  lie  peremptorily  declined, 
and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  selected  in  his  stead.  Mr. 
Polk  had  been  an  early,  and  was  a 
zealous,  champion  of  Annexation,  as 
always  of  every  proposition  or  pro- 
ject calculated  to  aggrandize  the 
Slave  Power.  The  Convention,  in 
its  platform, 

'^Seioletd,  That  oar  title  to  the  whole*  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  is  clear  and  nnqnestiona- 
ble;  thot  no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to 
t>e  ceded  to  England  or  any  other  pon-cr ; 
and  that  the  r^occnpation  of  Oregon,  and 
the  r^anneiation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  are  great  American 
measures,  which  the  Convention  recom- 
mends to  the  cordial  support  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  the  Union." 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  May  6,  had  set 
forth  the  objections  to  Messrs.  Tyler 
and  Calhoun's  Treaty  of  Annexar 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  its  assuming, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  cedo,  and  on  the 
other,  to  accept  and  maintain,  the 
entire  territory  claimed  by  Texas,  in- 
cluding all  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  these  forcible  terms : 

"These  former  provinces  of  the  MezicEin 


'That  is,  up  to  61°  40';  including  wliat  ii 
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Tke-TDyalt?,  now  d^wrtraeDts  of  the  Uexi- 
ean  Bepublic,  If  ing  on  both  eidee  of  the  Rio 
Grande  from  itsliead  to  its  moDtb,  we  nov 
propose  to  incorporate,  so  far  ai  the/  lie  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into  onr  Union, 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  riannexation  with 
Teiaa.  Let  ns  panse  and  loolc  at  onr  new 
and  important  proposed  aoquisitions  in  this 

!|oarter.  First:  There  is  tlie  department, 
onnerlj  the  province,  of  New  Mexico, 
Ijiag  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  itk 
head-spring  to  near  the  Pass  del  Korte — 
that  is  to  Mj,  half  way  down  the  river. 
This  department  is  studded  with  towns  and 
villages — is  popnlated,  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds.     On  its  left 


viljuge  Ttios,  8,000  M)nla,  and  where  the 
coatom-honse  is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri 
caravans  enter  their  goods,  llien  comes 
Santa  F6,  the  capital,  4,000  sonls;  then 
Albnquerqne,  fl,000  sonls ;  then  some  scores 
of  other  towns  apd  villages — nil  more  or 
Itea  popalnted  and  snrronndod  bj  flootcs  and 
fields  Then  come  the  departments  of  Chi- 
hoahna,  Guahnila,  and  Tamanlipas,  without 
gettlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
bat  occnpjing  the  right  bank,  and  oom- 
manding  the  left.  Al!  this — being  ports  of 
fonr  Mexican  departnenta,  now  under  Mexi- 
can Governors  and  Governments — is  perma- 
ncntly  rtennexed  to  this  Union,  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified,  and  is  actually  rAuinexed 
lW)m  the  moment  of  the  signatare  of  the 
treaty,  according  to  tbe  President's  last 
Mrasage,  to  remain  so  nntil  the  acqulMtion 
is  rejected  hy  r^ecting  the  treaty!  The 
one-half  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico, 
with  its  capital,  becomes  n  territory  of  the 
United  States;  an  angle  of  Ohihaahna,  at 
the  Pass  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  oars;  a  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ouahnilo,  not  pojmlated  on  the  left 
bank,  which  we  take,  bat  commanded  tram 
tiie  right  bank  by  Mexican  anthorities;  the 
aame  of  Tamanlipas,  the  ancient  Nuevo  Stui- 
tonder  (New  St.  Andrew),  and  which  covers 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  its  month  for 
Mme  hundred  miles  np,  and  all  the  left  bank 
of  which  is  in  the  power  and  possession  of 
Mexico.  These,  in  addition  to  old  Texas; 
these  parts  of  four  States — these  towns  and 
Tillages — these  people  and  territory — these 
flocks  and  herds — this  slice  of  the  Gepnblio 
of  Mexico,  two  thousand  miles  long  and 
some  hundred  broad — all  this  our  President 
has  cut  off  Irom  lie  mother  empire,  and  pre- 
seuta  to  ns,  and  declares  it  ours  till  the 
Senate  r^ecta  it !  He  calls  it  Texas !  and 
the  cnttingoff  he  calls  rlannexation !  Iliim- 
boldt  call:'  it  New  Mexico,  Obihuahna,  COo- 
bmla,  and  Nnevo  Sontander — now  Tamaa- 
lipaa;  and  the  civilized  world  mayqualiiy 


this  rSaonexatioD  by  the  application  of  som* 

odious  and  terrible  ^ithet.  Demostheues 
advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to  taka, 
but  to  ratoke^  a  certain  city ;  and  in  that  t^i 
lay  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  th* 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Will 
it  be  equally  potent  with  as?  iind  will  th* 
rf  prefixed  to  the  annexation  le^timate  tli» 
seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neigh- 
bor's dominion,  with  whom  we  have  trea- 
ties of  peace,  and  friendship,  and  com* 
raerce  ?  Will  it  legitimate  this  seizure, 
made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  when 
no  Texan  force — witness  the  disastrous  ei- 

E editions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6— hava 
een  seen  near  it  without  being  killed  ar 
taken,  to  the  last  man  I 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  di»> 
member  the  Mexican  Rcpubtie  by  seizing 
her  dominions  in  Now  Mexico,  Cliihuahua, 
Ooahnila,  and  Tamanlipas.  The  treaty,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrag* 
on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seixnre  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territory,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party. 
Our  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  th* 
United  States  Chai^S  in  Mexico  several 
days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  after 
the  Mexican  Minister  had  withdrawn  tVom 
our  seat  of  Government,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of 
this  outrage;  knew  it  was  war;  and  prof- 
fered volunteer  apologies  to  avert  the  cons^ 
quences  which  he  knew  ha  had  provoked. 
'  "  I  therefore  propose,  as  an  additional 
resolution,  applicable  to  the  Kio  del  Nort* 
boundary  alone— the  one  which  I  will  read 
and  send  to  the  Secretary's  table,  and  on 
which,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask  th» 
vote  of  the  Senate.  This  is  the  resolution ; 
"  Sefolcfd,  That  the  incorporation  of  th9 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bel  Norte  into  tha 
American  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
Texas,  comprehending,  as  the  said  incorpo- 
ration wonld  do,  a  port  of  the  Mexican  dfr- 
Eartmenta  of  New  Mexico,  Chihnahna,  C6a- 
uila,  and  Tamanlipas,  would  be  an  act  tit 
direct  aggresHon  on  Mexico ;  for  all  the  oon- 
seqaences  of  which  the  United  States  would 
stand  responsible." 

The  opposition  of  the  Northem 
Democrats  to  the  Aunexatioti  |ffo- 
ject,  though  crippled  by  the  action 
of  their  National  Convention,  was 
not  entirely  snppreesed.  EE^>ecifl]lyiii 
New  York,  where  attachment  to  tba 
person  and  t)ie  fortnnes  of  Hr.  Van 
Bnren  had  been  peculiai'ly  strong. 
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Democratic  repognauce  to  tliis  mea- 
flure  was  etill  manifested.  Meeers. 
George  P.  Barker,  William  C.  Bry- 
ant, John  "W.  Edmonds,  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and 
others,  united  in  a  letter — stigmatiz- 
ed by  annexatioQBts  as  a  "  secret  cir- 
cular"— urging  their  fellow-Demo- 
crats, while  supporting  Polk  and 
Dallas,  to  repudiate  the  Texaa  reso- 
lution, and  to  unite  in  supporting, 
for  Congress,  Democratic  candidates 
hostile  to  Annexation.  Silas  Wright, 
who  had  prominently  opposed  the 
Tyler  treaty  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  had  refused  to  ran  for 
Tiee-President  with  Polk,  was  made 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  GJoveru- 
or  of  New  York,  which  State  could 
not  otherwise  hare  been  carried  for 
Polk.  In  a  canvassiug  speech  at 
Skaneateles,  Mr.  Wright  referred  to 
his  opposition  as  unabated,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  never  consent 
to  Annexation  on  any  terms  which 
would  give  Slavery  an  advantage 
over  Freedom.  This  sentiment  was 
reiterated,  and  emphasized  in  a  great 
Democratic  convention  held  at  Her- 
kimer in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

The  canvass  of  1844  was  opened 
with  signal  animation,  earnestness, 
md  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  who  felt  that  they  shonld  not, 
and  believed  that  they  could  not,  be 
beaten  on  the  issue  made  up  for  them 
by  their  adversaries.  So  late  aa  the 
4th  of  July,  their  prospect  of  carry- 
ing New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
md  thus  overwhelmingly  electing 
their  candidates,  was  very  flattering. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  however, 
Tfie  Nor^  Alahamian  published  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  two  Alabama 
friends,  who  had  urged  him  to  make 
ft  farther  statement  of  his  views  on 


the  Annexation  question.  The  ma- 
terial portion  of  tiiat  letter  concluded 
as  follows : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  announce  in 
advance  what  will  be  tho  conrse  of  a  fiitare 
Admin  iatration  in  respect  to  a  qneeUon  with 
a  foreign  power.  I  have,  however,  no  hed- 
tation  in  saTiug  that,  far  from  having  anj 

C  tonal  objection  to  the  Annexation  of 
iaa,  /  thould  he  glad  to  ttt  it — without 
dishonor,  without  war,  with  the  oommon 
consent  of  the  Union,  and  npon  Jost  and 
fair  terms. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  of  Slave- 
ry ought  to  affect  the  question,  one  waj  or 
the  oflier.  Whether  Texas  be  independent, 
or  incorporated  in  the  United  Stateii,  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  prolong  or  shortw  the 
dnration  of  that  institution.  It  is  destined 
to  become  extinct,  at  soma  distant  daj,  ia 
my  opinion,  bj  the  operation  of  the  inevit»> 
ble  laws  of  population.  It  would  be  un-  , 
wise  to  refaee  a  permanent  aoqnintion, 
which  will  exist  aa  long  aa  the  globe  re- 
mains, on  account  of  a  temporary  inatitn- 
tion. 

"  In  the  contingency  of  my  election,  to 
which  yon  have  adverted,  if  tho  affair  of 
acquiring  Texas  should  hecome  a  subject  of 
consideration,  I  should  be  governed  by  the 
state  of  facts,  and  the  state  of  public  opinioQ 
existing  at  the  time  I  might  be  called  upon 
to  act.  Above  all,  I  should  be  govemedby 
the  paramount  duty  of  preserving  theUnioa 
entire,  and  in  harmony,  regarding  it,  aa  I 
do,  as  the  great  guaranty  of  every  political 
and  public  blessing,  nnder  FroTidenoe, 
which,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy." 

This  letter  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  Mr.  Clay's  adversaries,  whether 
Democrats  or  Abolitionists,  as  evinc- 
ing a  complete  change  of  base  on 
his  part  It  placed  the  Northern 
advocates  of  his  election  on  the  de- 
fensive for  the  remainder  of  the  can- 
vaes,  and  weakened  their  previocs 
hold  on  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
more  considerate  and  conscientioiw 
voters  of  tlie  Free  States.  These 
were  generally  hostile  to  Annexation 
precisely  or  mainly  because  of  its 
hearings  upon  Slavery ;  and  the 
declaration  of  their  candidate  that 
such  considerations   *' ought  not  to 
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affect  the  question,  one  way  or  the 
other,"  was  moat  embarrasaing.  The 
"Liberty  party,"  bo  called,  pushed 
this  view  of  ^e  matter  beyond  all 
justice  and  reason,  insiBtiiig  that 
Hr.  Clay's  antagonism  to  Annexa- 
tion, not  being  founded  in  anti- 
Slavery  convictiou,  was  of  no  ac- 
count whatever,  and  that  his  election 
ehoold,  on  that  ground,  be  opposed. 
Mr.  James  G.  Bimey,  their  candidate 
for  President,  went  still  further,  and, 
in  a  letter  published  on  the  eve  of 
the  election,  proclaimed  that  Mr. 
Clay*8  election  would  be  more  likely 
to  promote  Annexation  than  Mr. 
Folk's,  because  of  Mr.  C.'s  superior 
ability  and  influence  1  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Clay  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  error — if  error  it  was — ^by  a  final 
letter  to  TAs  Ifaiifmal  Intelligencer, 
reSeeertdng  his  unchanged  and  in- 
vincible objecfions  to  any  such  An- 
nexation as  was  then  proposed  or 
practicable.'  Tlie  State  of  New 
York  was  carried  against  him  by 
the  lean  plurality  of  5,106  in  nearly 
600,000  votes— the  totals  being. 
Clay,  232,482,  Polk,  237,588,  Bir- 
ney,  15,812 ; — oue-tiiird  of  the   in- 


tensely anti-Slaveiy  votes  thrown 
away  on  Bimey  would  have  given 
the  State  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  elected 
him.  The  vote  of  Michigan  was,  in 
like  manner,  given  to  Polk  by  the 
diversion  of  anti-Slavery  snf&ages  to 
Bimey ;  but  New  York  alone  would 
have  secured  Mr.  Clay's  election, 
giving  him  141  electoral  votes  to 
134  for  his  opponent.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Clay  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  MassachnsettA,  Bhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticnt,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  NortK 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— 105  in  all,  being  those  of 
eleven  States;  while  Mr.  Polk  was 
supported  by  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Sontb  Carolina,  Geoi^a,  Ala- 
bama, MiBsissipi»,  Louisiana,  Indi- 
ana, Ilhnois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas — fifteen  States,  casting  170 
electoral  votes.  The  popular  votes 
throughout  the  country,  as  returned, 
were,  for  Clay,  1,388,533 ;  for  Polk, 
1,327,326;  for  Bimey,  62,263.  So 
the  triumph  of  Annexation  had  been 
B6cnred  by  the  indirect  aid  of  the 
more  intanse  partisans  of  Abolition. 


"  Id  tHuunrndug  mj  determinatloii  to  permit 
no  other  letteis  to  be  drawn  from  me  on  public 
alTairs,  I  think  it  right  to  avul  m;Bclf  of  tlie 
present  ooca«ion  to  correct  ttie  erroneous  intar- 
pretation  of  one  or  two  of  those  which  I  had 
previoual)'  writtea.  In  AprQ  last,  I  addressed 
to  you  from  Balei^  &  letter  in  reapect  to  the 

Kposod  treaty  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
teg,  Mid  I  hare  eince  addressed  two  letters 
to  Alabama  upon  the  same  subject  Most  un- 
wirranted  allegations  hate  l)ecn  made  that 
those  letters  are  inoonai&tent  with  each  other, 
and,  to  mnlce  it  out,  particular  phrases  or  ex- 
pressions have  bsen  torn  from  thoir  context, 
and  a  meaning  attributed  to  me  which  I  never 


"  I  wish  now  distinctly  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  a  feeling,  a  sentiment,  or  an  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  VDj  lUleigh  letter  to  whicti  I  do  not 
adhere.    I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  ttw  imme- 


diate Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
I  think  it  would  be  dishonorable,  might  involva 
us  In  war,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  integrity 
and  harmony  of  the  DnloD ;  tmd,  trail  these  ob- 
jeotlotis  were  removed,  could  not  t>e  ellbcted 
upon  just  and  admissible  conditions. 

"  It  was  not  my  iotention,  in  either  of  tha 
two  letters  which  I  addressed  to  Alabama,  to 
express  any  contrary  opinion.  RepresentaUona 
had  been  made  to  me  that  I  was  considered  as 
infiexibly  opposed  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas 
nnder  any  circumstances ;  and  that  my  positi<n 
was  80  extreme  that  I  would  not  waive  it,  even 
if  there  was  a  general  oansent  to  the  meaanro 
by  all  the  8tat«a  of  the  Union.  I  replied,  In  017 
first  letter  to  Alabama,  that,  personally,  I  bad 
no  objection  to  Annexation.  I  thought  that  07 
meaning  was  sufflcicntly  obvious,  that  I  btuj  no 
persomd,  individual,  or  private  motives  forotv 
posing,  as  I  have  none  for  espousing,  the  maa- 
Bnre — my  jud^ent  being  altogether  inBoenced 
by  general  and  political  corndderatjona,  whfadi 
hsm  ever  been  llu  guideof  mypuUiocoiidncb" 
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The  Presidential  canvass  of  18M 
Iiad  been  not  only  the  m<^  ardaons 
but  the  most  equal  of  any  that  the 
country  had  ever  known,  with  the 
poBsible  exception  of  that  of  1800. 
The  election  of  Madison  in  1812,  of 
Jacfcson  in  1838,  and  of  Harrison  in 
1840,  had  probably  been  contested 
Tpith  eqnal  spirit  and  energy ;  but 
the  disparity  of  forces  in  either  case 
vas,  to  the  intelligent,  impartial  ob- 
server, quite  obvious.  In  the  con- 
test of  1844,  on  the  contrary,  the 
battle  raged  with  uniform  fury  from 
extreme  J^orth  to  fiirthest  South — 
Maine  and  Kew  Hampshire  voting 
strongly  for  Polk,  wbUe  Tennessee 
(hifl  own  State)  went  against  him  by 
a  small  majority,  and  LoQiedana  was 
carried  against  Clay  only  by  fraud, 
and  by  a  majority  of  less  thui  seven 
hundred  in  nearly  twenty-eeven 
thousand  votes.  Up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Clay's  luckless  Alabuna 
letter,  he  seemed  quite  likely  to  car- 
ry every  great  Free  State,  including 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  In- 
diana. Not  till  the  election  (October 
8)  of  Shank,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Gtovemor  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  160,759  votes  to  156,562  for  bis 
Olay  competitor,  Markle,  did  the 
chances  for  Polk  seem  decidedly 
jwomising ;  had  Markle  received  the 
full  vote  (161,203)  polled,  some  three 
weeks  later,  for  Clay  himself,  the 
electoral  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Indiana,  and  Louisiana,  would 
probably  have  been  cast  for  the  lat- 
ter, giving  him  185,  and  leaving  his 
anta^nist  bnt  90.  As  it  was,  with 
Pennsylvania  carried  for  Polk  at  the 
State  election,  the  votti  of  no 
lees  than  fourteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States,  choosing  166  of  the  275 
Electors,  was  doubtful    up  to  the 


evening  after  the  election.  So  close 
a  Presidential  race  was  and  remains 
witbont  parallel.  Mr.  Clay  had  the 
ardent  support  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  native-bom  voters,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  could  read  the  ballots 
^ey  cast — of  all  who  had  either  prop- 
erty or  social  consideration,  and 
probably  of  all  who  had  a  l^al  right 
to  vote.  Bnt  the  balelol "  Nativism" 
which  had  just  broken  oat  in  the 
great  cities,  and  had  been  made  the 
occasion  of  riot,  devastation,  and 
bloodshed  in  Philadelpbia,  had 
alarmed  the  foreign-bom  population, 
and  thrown  them  almost  unanimous- 
ly into  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries ; 
so  that,  estimating  the  vote  cast  by 
Adopted  or  t»-be  Adopted  Citizens 
at  Half  a  MUlion',  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thonsand  of  it  was  cast  for  Polk — not 
with  special  intent  to  annex  Texas, 
but  in  order  to  defeat  and  prostrate 
Nativism.  Under  other  aospices, 
Mr.  Clay's  portion  of  thia  vote  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  a  fifth. 

The  election  of  Polk  secured  the 
immediate  Annexation  of  Texas. 
That  event  would  probably  have 
taken  place  at  some  future  day,  had 
Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Mr.  Clay  been 
chosen,  as  their  avowals  folly  indicar 
ted.  But  Mr.  Polk  was  the  outspok- 
en, unequivocal  champion  of  Annex- 
ation forthwith — Annexation  in  defi- 
ance of  Mexico — ^Annexation  regard- 
less of  her  protest  and  the  existing 
War — ^Annexation  with  our  unjustifi- 
able claim  to  the  boundary  of  the  Eio 
Grande  ready  to  convert  the  danger 
of  war  with  Mexico  into  a  certainty 
— Annexation  in  defiance  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  convictions  of  the 
mora  cooscientiouB  and  coneiderale 
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half  of  the  population  of  the  Free 
States  as  to  the  evil  and  peril,  the 
guilt  aDdshame  of  Extending  and  for- 
tifying Slavery  by  the  power  and  un- 
der the  Sag  of  our  Union.  Ko  matter 
what  the  People  jneaTithy  electing  him 
President — they  had  voted  with  their 
eyes  open  ;  and  he,  while  equivocat- 
ing *  and  dissembling  on  the  Tariff 
qaestioQ,  had  been  frank  and  open 
on  this.  Nor  had  the  mling  purpose 
with  which  the  acquisitioQ  of  Texas 
was  pursned  been  di^piided  by  its 
champions.  "  It  will  give  a  Gibraltar 
to  the  South"  said  Gen.  James  Ham- 
ilton, jr.,  of  S.  0.,  an  eminent  disci- 
ple of  Calhoun,  who  had  migrated 
from  Sooth  Carolina  to  Texas,  and 
taken  a  leading  part  in  her  aSairs,  in 
furtherance  of  the  project.  Such 
was  the  drift  of  Southern  inonlcar 
tion  on  this  subject;  «nd  the  coloni- 
zing, the  revolutionizing,  and  the  an- 
nexing of  the  coveted  region,  were 
but  three  acts  in  the  same  drama,  and 
all  the  work  of  '  the  South.'  When 
s  Tennessee  slaveholder  and  unfiinch- 
ing  devotee  of  the  Slave  Power,  well 
known  as  an  earnest  and  self-pro^ 
claimed  Annexationist,  had  been 
chosen  President,  and  thus  invest- 
ed with  the  Executive  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Republic  for  the 
four  years  ensuing,  the  speedy  and 


t  WitiMM  the  followiiig  letter: 

"COLCHBtA,  Tbks.,  June  1!),  IS'W, 

"Dbak  Sib; — I  have  rncMntly  received  several 
letters  in  reference  to  1117  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  the  TarifT,  and  among  oCherayoura  of  die  10th 
ultimo.  Mj  opinionB  on  this  subject  hars  been 
often  given  to  the  public.  Thej  are  to  bo  found 
in  mj  public  acta,  and  in  the  public  diacuBsiooa 
in  vrbich  I  hare  participated. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  a  Tariff  for  revenue,  such 
a  one  as  will  yield  a  suffldent  amount  to  the 
Treasury  to  defray  the  e^tpecses  of  Government 
economicallj  administered.  In  adjusting  the  de- 
tails of  a  revenue  Tariff,  I  have  heretofore  sanc- 
tioned such  moderate  discriminatii^  dnties,  aa 
would  produce  the  Mcotmt  of  povenne  needed, 
andattiw  Mine  time  afibrd  leucmalileinddBntal 


complete  triumph  of  the    measure 
was  rendered  inevitable. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  still  President,  with 
John  0.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  would  so  remain  until  the  4th  of 
March.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  tlie  Twenty-Eighth  Con- 
gress reassembled,  and  the  President 
laid  before  it,  among  oilers,  a  dis- 
patch from  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  Au- 
gust 12,  1844,  to  Hon.  WiUiam  E. 
King,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  instruct- 
ing him  to  represent  to  the  French 
Goverament  the  ad  vantages  "and  the 
necessity  of  Annexation  on  many 
grounds,  but  especially  on  that  of  its 
tendency  to  uphold  Slavery,  primari- 
ly in  Texas  itself,  but  "  ultimately  in 
tite  United  States,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  thiscontinent,"  Mr.  Calhoun 
assumed  that  Great  Britain  was  intent 
on  Abolition  generally ;  that  she  had 
destroyed  her  own  West  India  Colo- 
nies in  a  futile  attempt  "  to  combine 
philanthropy  with  profit  and  power,  aa 
is  not  unusual  with  fanaticii^m ;"  and 
that  she  was  now  employing  all  her 
diplomacy  and  influence  to  drag 
down,  first  Texas,  then  the  residue 
of  this  continent,  to  her  own  degra- 
ded level.     Says  Mr.  Calhoun : 

"In  order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she 
not  only  seeks  to  rovivo  and  inc  ' 


"In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Got- 
emment  to  eitend,  aa  fur  aa  it  may  be  practi- 
cable to  do  80,  by  ita  revanue  laws  and  ^  other 
means  within  its  power,  fmr  and  just  protection 
to  all  the  great  intaresta  of.the  whole  Union, 
embracing  i^culture,  nanufactarc)',  and  the 
mechanic  arts,   commerce,  and  navigation.     I 
heartily  approve  the  resolutions  upon  this  sub- 
ject aa  passed  by  the  Democratic  National  Oo^ 
vention,  lately  assembled  at  Baltimore. 
"I  am  with  great  respect, 
"Dau  Sir,  your  ob't  serr't, 
"Jakes  K.'FObK. 
"JoehK-Kahb,  Esq.,  FhUadeiplm." 
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own  capacity  to  prodoce  tropical  prodno- 
tions,  bat  to  diiniuiBh  and  destroy  the  capa- 
oit;  of  those  who  have  so  far  outstripped 
her  in  oonseijnence  of  her  error.  In  pursuit 
of  the  former,  she  has  cast  her  ^ea  to  her 
East  India  possesaiona — to  central  aod 
eastern  Africa — with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing colonies  there,  and  even  to  restore,  snb- 
staotinlly,  tho  Slave-Trade  itself,  tinder  the 
specioas  name  of  transrartiog  free  labor- 
ers from  Africa  to  her  West  India  posses- 
sions, in  order,  if  possible,  to  compete  snc- 
cessfnlly  with  those  who  have  refnsed  to 
follow  her  snicidal  poliOT.  But  these  all 
alFord  bnt  ancertain  ana  distant  hopes  of 
recovering  ber  lost  saperiority.  Her  main 
reliance  is  tin  the  other  alternative — to  crip- 
ple or  di-stroy  tho  productions  of  ber  suo- 
ces^fnt  rivals.  There  is  hnt  one  way  by 
wliicli  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is,  by  abol- 
iabing  Aftican  Slavery  throughout  this  con- 
tinent ;  and  that  she  openly  avows  to  be  the 
constant  object  of  her  policy  and  eiertions. 
It  matters  not  bow,  or  from  what  motive, 
it  may  be  done — whether  it  be  done  by 
diiilomacy,  influence,  or  force;  by  secret  or 
open  means ;  and  whether  the  motive  be 
■  humane  or  selfish,  wicbunt  regard  to  man- 
ner, means,  or  motive,  Tho  thing  itself, 
eboald  it  be  acoompliBbed,  wonid  pnt  down 
oil  rivalry,  and  give  her  tbe  undisputed  su- 
premacy in  supplying  ber  own  wants  and 
those  of  tho  rest  of  the  world ;  and  thereby 
more  than  folly  retrieve  what  she  lost  by  ber 
errors.  It  would  give  ber  the  monopoly  of 
tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  next  pro- 
ceed to  show, 

"  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  this 
olyect  of  her  nnceasing  solicitude  and  exer- 
tions shiiuld  bo  effected  by  tbe  abolition  of 
N^ro  Slavery  throughout  this  continent) 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  tbe  immense 
diminntjon  of  productions,  as  has  been 
shown,  which  has  foUoweil  abolition  in  her 
West  India  possessions.  But,  as  great  as 
that  has  been,  it  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  woHld  be  the  effect,  if  she  should  suc- 
ceed in  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  United 
States.  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  thrgughont  this 
continent.  The  experiment  in  her  own 
colonies  waa  made  under  tlio  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  It  was  brought  about 
gradually  and  i)eaceably  by  the  steady  and 
firm  operation  of  the  parent  country,  armed 
with  complete  power  to  prevent  or  crush  at 
once  all  insurrectionary  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  disposed 
to  maintmn,  to  tbe  full,  tbe  political  and 
Bocial  ascendency  of  the  former  masters 
over  their  former  slaves.  It  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  the  change  of  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave  took  place,  under  such 
circumstances,  without  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  that  order  and  peace  should  have 


been  rinee  preserved.  Very  different  would 
be  the  result  of  Abolition  sbould  it  be  eflect- 
ed  by  her  influence  and  exertions  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  other  countries  on  this  continent 
— and  specially  in  the  United  States,  Cuba, 
and  Brazil,  the  great  cultivators  of  tho  prin- 
cipal tropical  products  of  America.  To  form 
a  correct  ooaception  of  what  would  bo  tbe 
result  with  them,  we  must  look,  not  to  Ja- 
maica, but  to  St.  Domingo,  for  example. 
Tbe  change  would  be  followed  by  unforgiv- 
ing hate  between  the  two  races,  and  end  in 
a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between  them 
for  the  superiority.  One  or  the  other  would 
have  to  be  sobjugated,  eilirpated,  or  expell- 
ed; and  desolation  would  overn>read  their 
territories,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which 
it  nould  take  centuries  to  recover.  The  end 
would  be,  that  the  superiority  in  culUvtttiog 
the  great  tropical  staples  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  them  to  the  British  tropical 
possessions. 

"These  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  possessed  of 
an  unlimited  amount  of  labor,  standing 
ready,  by  the  aid  of  British  capital,  to  sup- 
ply the  deficit  which  would  be  occamoned 
by  destroying  the  tropical  productions  of 
tlie  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  cultivated  by  Slave  labor  on  this 
continent,  as  soon  as  the  increased  prices,  in 
consequence,  would  yield  a  profit.  It  is  tho 
BUccessftl  competition  of  that  labor  which 
keeps  the  prices  of  the  great  tropical  staples 
so  low  03  to  prevent  their  cultivation  with 

Eroflt  in  the  possessions  of  Great  l!rit(un, 
y  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  free  labor. 

"  If  she  can  destroy  its  comjietition,  she 
would  have  a  monopoly  of  these  produc- 
tions. She  has  all  the  means  of  furnishing 
an  unlimited  supply — vast  and  fertile  posses- 
sions in  both  ludies,  boundless  command 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  ample  power  to 
suppress  disturbances  and  preserve  order 
throughout  her  wide  domain. 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  she  regards 
abolition  in  Texas  as  a  most  important  step 
toward  this  great  object  of  policy,  so  much 
the  umof  her  solicitude  and  exeriJona;  and 
the  defeat  of  tlie  Annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Union  as  indispensohb  to  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  there.  She  is  too  sagocions  not  to 
see  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  give  to  Slav- 
ery in  the  United  Stoles,  and  how  certainly 
its  abolition  with  us  will  abolish  it  over  the 
whole  oontinent,'  and  thereby  giro  her  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  the  great 
tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of  tho 
commerce,  navigation,  and  mannfoctures  of 
the  world,  with  an  established  naval  ascen- 
dency and  political  preponderance.  To  this 
continent,  the  blow  wonId  be  calamitous  be- 
yond descripdon.  It  would  destroy,  in  a 
great  measnre,  tlie  cultivation  and  prodno- 
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tion  of  the  great  tropical  Btaplea,  amonntiog 
Bonoall?  in  valoe  to  nearlj'  t800,000,000,  the 
fond  which  BtimalAtw  and  npholds  almost 
«v«rr  other  ttranch  of  its  industry,  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  mannfactaree.  The 
whole,  by  their  joint  inflnence,  are  rapidly 
spreading  pupnlatioD,  wealth,  improvement, 
and  civilization,  over  the  whole  conUnent, 
aod  vivifying,  by  their  overflow,  the  indiiB- 
try  of  Europe,  thereliy  increasing  ita  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  advancement  in  the  arts, 
in  power,  and  in  civilization. 

"  Such  mnst  be  the  reenlt,  should  Great 
Britain  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  con- 
stant object  of  her  desire  and  exertions — 
the  AbolitionofNeftro  Slavery  over  tjiiacon- 
tinent — ^and  toward  the  effecting  of  which 
■be  regards  the  defeat  of  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  onr  Union  as  so  important" 

Stich  w^e  the  gronnds  on  which 
France  wafl  asked  to  give  ter  sympa' 
thj  and  moral  Bupport  to  the  Annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  country. 

On  the  .19th  of  Decemher,  Mr. 
John  B,  Weller,  of  Ohio,  by  leave, 
introdaced  to  the  Hoofie  a  joint  re- 
solve, providing  for  the  Annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States ;  which 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  then  also  a  Democrat, 
propiwed  (January  10,  1846),  an 
amendment,  as  follows : 

"Provided,  That,  immediately  after  the 
qnesdon  of  bonndary  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mexico  shall  have 
been  definitively  settled  hy  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  before  any  State  formed  oat  of 
1^0  territory  of  Texas  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  the  said  territory  of  Texas  shall 
be  divided  as  followa,  to  wit :  beginning  at 
a  point  ofi  the  Onlf  of  Mexico  midway  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Sonthorn  bonnda- 
riea  thereof  on  the  coast ;  and  thence  by  a 
line  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
the  extreme  boundary  thereof,  so  as  to  divide 
the  sanie  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  eqaaJ 
parts,  and  in  that  porti<Tn  of  the  said  terri- 
tory lying  south  and  west  of  the  Tme  to  be 
ran  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  neither  Sla- 
very nor  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise 
than  in  the  ponishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party'  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

"AmI  pnmdtd  further.  That  this  pro- 
vision sh^l  be  considered  as  a  compact  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 


the  people  of  the  said  territory,  and  forever 
remain  unalterable,  nnless  by  the  consent^ 
three-fborths  of  the  Statesof  the  Union." 

Mr.  Hale's  motion  that  the  rules 
he  suspended,  to  enable  him  to  offer 
this  proposition,  was  defeated — Yeas 
92  (not  two-thirds)  to  Nays  81.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  IngersoU,  of  Fa.,  reported 
(Jan.  12),  from  tha  Commi.ttee  on 
Foreign  Affaire  a  joint  resolve  in  fa- 
vor of  Annexation,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
January  35th,  the  debate  was 
brought  to  a  cloge,  and  the  following 
joint  resolution  adopted — that  por- 
tion relating  to  Slavery  haVing  been 
added  in  Committee,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Milton  Brown  (Wbig),  of  Ten- 


"Setohed,  iy  th«  Senate  and  ITovu  of 
RepTMenUiUtee  in  Congrett  a*»emhUd,  That 
Oongress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  in,  and  rightfully  belong- 
ing to,  the  Repnblic  of  Texas,  may  be  ere^ 
ed  into  a  now  State,  to  bo  called  the  t^tate 
of  Texas,  with  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  aud 
Republio,  by  deputies  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, with  the  CMisent  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  the  same  may  t>e  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

"2.  And  be  it  farther  retolteA,  That  1^ 
foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  on 
the  tuUowing  conditions,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing guarantees,  to  wit : 

"Firsti  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject 
t«  the  adjustment  by  tliis  Oovorument  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governmcntD;  and  the  Constitotion 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  peojile  of  said  Republic  of 
Texas,  ehall  be  transmitted  to  the  IVeiddent 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  tlie 
Ist  day  of  January,  184S. 

"Second.  Sdd  State,  when  admitted  into 
the  Union,  afler  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks, 
ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yarda. 
docks,  magazines,  lems,  armaments,  and  all 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
pnblio  defense,  belonging  to  the  said  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  pnbiic  ftinds, 
debts,  taxes,  and  does  of  every  kind,  which 
may  belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  scud  Re- 
public ;  and  shall  also  retain  oil  the  vaouit 
and  nnapproprialed  lands,  lying  within  Its 
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limits,  to  bo  opplied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilitiea  of  said  Repnblio  of 
Texas ;  and  tho  reaidne  of  raid  lands,  after 
disohari^iiiK  tuid  debts  and  liabilities,  tJ)  be 
disposed  of  OS  said  State  may  direct;  bat  in 
no  event  are  said  debts  and  tiabilities  to  be- 
come a  cliari^e  upon  tbe  United  Slates. 

"Third,  Now  States,  of  vunvcnieot  size, 
not  exceeding  four  in  nnmher,  in  addition 
to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  hsvini;  anflicient 
population,  may  boreafter,  bj  tlio  consent 
of  said  State,  be  forcned  out  of  the  territory 
thereof  which  sliall  be  entitled  to  admission, 
nnder  iba  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. And  such  States  as  may  Ije  formed 
ont  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying 
flontl  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minntes 
of  North  latitade,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  sliall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  n-itliout  Slavery,  as 
the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as 
may  be  formed  ont  of  said  territory  oortli 
of  said  Uissonri  Compromise  line.  Slavery 
or  involnntary  servitude  (eicept  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited." 

The  amendment  of  Mr,  Brown  was 
adopted  by  Yeas  118  to  Nays  101— 
the  Yeas  consisting  of  114  Democrats 
and  4  Southern  Whiga  (aa  yet) — 
Milton  Brown,  oC  Tennessee ;  James 
Dellet,  of  Alabama;  Duncan  L. 
Clinch  and  Alexander  Stephens,  of 
Geoi^a.  The  Nays  were  78  Whigs 
and  23  Democrats  (from  Free  States), 
among  them,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
John  P.  Hale,  Preston  King,  George 
Bathbon,  and  Jacob  Brinckerboff — 
since  known  as  Itepttblicans.  The 
joint  resolve,  aa  thus  amended,  passed 
the  House  by  Teas  120  to  Nays  98— 
the  division  being  snbatantJaUy  as 
before, 

In  the  Senate,  this   resolve  was 

taken  up  for  action,  February  24th ; 

and,  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Foster  (Whig), 

■  of  Tennessee,  proposed  the  following : 

"And  prorid^ further.  That,  in  fixing  the 
tenns  and  conditions  of  such  admission,  it 
sliall  bo  expressly  stipulated  and  declared, 
that  the  State  of  Texas,  and  such  other 
States  Hs  may  be  formed  ont  of  that  portion 
of  the  present  territory  lying  south  of 
thirty -91 J  dej^ees  thirty  minntes  north 
latitnde^  oonunonly  known  as  tbe  Missouri  , 


Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 

Union  with  or  witbont  Slavery,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  eooh  State,  so  hereolter  asking  admis- 
sion, may  desire :  And  prosided  further- 
more.  That  it  sbsll  be  also  st^palated  and 
declared  that  the  pnbtic  debt  of  Texas  shall 
in  no  event  become  a  charge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States." 

This  was  voted  down,  as  were  one 
or  two  kindred  propositions.  Mr. 
Miller  (Whig),  of  New  Jersey,  moved 
to  strike  out  f^  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  anthorized  and  advised 
to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas, 
for  the  a<^ustment  of  their  boundaries,  and 
the  annexation  of  tbe  latter  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  following  basis,  to  wit: 

"  I.  Tlie  bonndary  of  tlie  annexed  terri- 
tory to  be  in  the  desert  prairie  west  of  the 
Nneces,  and  along  the  highlands  and  moun- 
tain hi^hts  which  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Mlssissipjii  from  the  waters  of  the  Hio  del 
Norte,  and  to  latitude  forty-two  decrees 

"  II.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legislative 
act,  or  by  any  authentic  act  which  sliows  the 
will  of  the  minority,  to  express  their  assent 
to  said  annexatioD. 

"III.  A  State,  to  be  called  'the  State  of 
Texas,'  with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself 
and  extent  not  exoeeding  tbe  lari^est  State 
of  the  Union,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
by  virtue  of  tiiis  act,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  ori^al  States. 

"IV.  The  remwnder  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory, to  be  held  and  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  their  Territories  to 
be  called  'the  South-west  Territory.' 

"  V.  Tiio  existence  of  Slavery  to  be  for- 
ever prohibited  in  the  nortliern  and  north- 
western part  of  said  Territory,  west  of  the 
100th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
wich, so  aa  t«  divide,  as  equally  as  may  be, 
the  whole  of  the  annexed  conniry  between 
slavcholding  and  non-slavebolding  States. 

"VI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained 
by  treaty  to  such  annexation  and  boaudory, 
or  to  be  dispensed  with  when  tlie  Congress 
of  the  United  States  may  deem  such  as- 
sent to  be  unnecessary. 

"  VII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to 
be  adjusted  by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  come  witiiin  tiie  scope  of  the  treaty- 
muing  power." 

This  was  rejected  by  11  Teas — all 
Whigs  from  Free  States— to  33  Nays. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  moved 
to  add  to  the  House  propoaitioD  an 
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altematiTe  contemplating  negotia- 
ticot  as  s  means  of  effecting  the  end 
propoeed:  and  this  was  carried  bj 
27  Yeafl,  to  26  Nays— the  Nays  all 
Wliigs.  The  measure,  as  thuB  amend- 
ed, passed  Uie  Senate  by  Teas  27 — 
all  the  Democrats  present  and  three 
Whigs,  of  whom  two  thereupon 
turned  Democrats  —  to  25  if  ays — 
all  Whigs ;  *  and  the  proposition 
being  retm-ned  to  the  'House,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  was  con- 
curred .in  by  134  Teas  to  77  Nays — 
a  party  vote :  so  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  was  decreed,  in  the  following 


^Rttohetd^  hy  ihe  Senate  and  Bottte  of 
Sepnumtatitettfthe  UniUd  StaUt  in  Con- 
grist  atetmhUd,  That  Oon^reaa  doth  ooDsent 
that  the  territory  properly  inclndod  within, 
and  rightfti)!;  belongiog  to,  the  Repablio  of 
Texaa,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to 
be  called  the  Stale  of  Tena,  with  a  repub- 
licon  form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  poople  of  Bwd  repttblio,  by  depnijea  in 
CouTeDtion  ftssembled,  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the 
(ame  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Unioii. 

'■'■See.  2.  And  ie  it  further  retolvtd.  That 
the  foregoing  coDsent  of  Congress  ia  glvon 
upon  tbe  foUowiitg  conditions,  and  with  the 
foUowiog  guarantees,  to  wit: 

"  Fi^nt :  Sud  State  to  be  formed,  sabject 
to  the  a^Qstment  by  this  ODvemmen  t  of  all 
qoestions  of  botmdory  that  may  arise  with 
other  govemmenta;  and  the  CoDRtitatina 
thereof  with  the  proper  evidence  of  il« 
adoptioQ  by  the  people  of  sud  Repablio 
of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'nited  States,  to  be  laid  before 
OoDgress  fbr  its  final  action,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  one- thousand  eight 
handred  and  fony  six. 

"  Seamd :  Said  State,  when  admitted  into 
tiie  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public  edittces,  fortifications^  barraokg. 


'  On  the  -final  vote  in  the  Benate,  the  Tbas 
—far  the  PTOpoaitkn  as  amended— were  as  fol- 
lows—the  naoMS  in  ifoiics  being  those  of  Whigs : 

Meaara.  Allen,  Ashley,  At<JiiBOQ,  Athertoa, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breeae,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Dicldiison,  Diz,  Fairfield,  Haonegan,  Haywood, 
Hadmon,  Euger,  Johraon,  Lewis,  MoDutBe, 
Mfrrick,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Bturgeon,  ^ppen, 
Walker,  Woodbaiy— IT. 


forts  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards, 
docks,  magazines,  amis,  armamenia,  and  alt 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defense,  belonging  to  thesaid  Repablio 
of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  public  funds,  debts, 
taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may 
belong  to,  or  1>e  duo  or  owing  said  Repub- 
lic; and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  or 
unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits, 
to  be  ^plicd  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  said  Rcpobtic  of  Texas; 
and  the  reMdue  of  said  lands,  after  discharg- 
ing s^d  ifebts  and  liabilities,  to  bo  disposed 
of  as  said  State  may  direct  \  hut  in  no  event 
are  said  debts  nnd  liabilities  to  become  a 
chanw  upon  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States  of  convenient  size, 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
the  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory 
thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  adinission 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ;  and  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lyitig 
south  of  thirtywx  d^troes  tluily  minutes 
north  latitude,  commoolf  known  as  the 
Missouri  Ooiupromise  line,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as 
shall  be  formedoutof  said  territory  north  of 
eud  HisBonri  Compromise  line.  Slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited. 

[wALSBK's  AHBNDUEKT ADDED.] 

"Jmi  ht  it  further  rewlved.  That  If  the 
President  of  uie  United  States  shall,  in  his 
jndgment  and  discretion,  deem  it  most  ad- 
visable, instead  of  proceeding  to  submit  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  nepuhllo  of 
Texas,  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  admission,  to  negoliata 
with  that  Republic ;  then, 

"  Be  it  reiohed,  That  a  State  to  be  form- 
ed out  of  the  present  Republic  of  Texas, 
with  suitable  extent  and  boundaries,  and 
with  two  representatives  in  Congress,  until 
the  next  apportionment  of  representation, 
shall  be  adniitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and 
oonditions    of  such    admission,    and    the 


The  Nats — against  the  prtqweed  Annexation 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Bei^ 
rien,  Choate,  Claytoa,  Crittenden.  Dayton,  Evauf^ 
Foster,  Frsncis,  llnDtington,  JomagiD,  Hangum, 
Uiller,  Iforehead,  Pearoe,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rivea, 
Smmons,  Dphain,  White,  Woodbridge — 2B, 
Trab  :  From  Free  States,  13 ;  Slave  States,  14. 
Nam:     "        '■  ■'!!("  "      U. 
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cesuOD  of  the  romaioinf!  Texan  territoi7 
fa>  the  United  States.  shaJI  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  Texas  and  the  Dnited 
States. 

^^  And  he  H  further  enaeted.  That  tie  sum 
of  one  handred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the 
same  is  herebj*,  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  missions  and  n^otiatioDti,  to 
agree  cpon  the  terras  of  said  admission  and 
cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  sabmitted  to 
the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  sabmitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  Fremdent 
may  direot.  • 

"Approved,  Maroli  %  1845." 

President  Tyler  immediately,  on 
the  last  day  of  bis  term,  rendered 
the  Walker  amendment  nogatory  by 
dispatching  a  meeeenger  to  Texas  to 
eecure  ber  aseent  to  Annexation,  pure 
and  simple ;  and  tbae  the  triumph  of 
the  measure  was  secured. 

The  pretext  or  show  of  compromiae 
with  respect  to  Slavery,  by  a  partition 
of  territory,  was  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  this  most  objectionable  mea- 
sure. So  mucli  of  Texas  as  lay  north 
of  the  parallel  of  36"  30'  north  lati- 
tude was  thereby  allotted  to  Free 
labor,  when  Texas  had  never  con- 
trolled, and  did  not  at  that  moment 
possess,  a  single  acre  north  of  that 
parallel,  nor  for  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  it.  All  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  her  north  of  that  line  was  New 
Mexico,  which  bad  never  been  for  a 
week  under  the  flag  of  Texas.  While 
seeming  to  curtail  and  circumscribe 
Slavery  north  of  the  above  parallel, 
this  measure  really  extended  it  north- 
ward to  tliat  parallel,  which  it  had 
not  yet  approached,  under  the  flag 
of  Texas,  within  hundreds  of  miles. 
But  the  chief  end  of  this  sliam  com- 
promise was  the  involving  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country  in  an  indirect 
indorsement  of  the  claim  of  Texas  to 
the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Kio  Qrande, 
from  its  mouth  to  itssource;  and  this 
was  effected. 


This  complete  triumph  of  Annexa- 
tion, even  before  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Folk,  was  haUed  with  exultation 
throughout'  the  South,  and  recei;red 
with  profound  sensation  and  concern 
at  the  North.  It  excited,  moreover, 
some  surprise ;  as,  three  days  before 
it  occurred,  its  defeat  for  that  session 
appeared  almost  certain.  Mr.  Bag- 
by,  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, positively  declared  from  bia 
seat  that  be  would  not  support  it ; 
while  the  opposition  of  Messrs.  Nilea, 
of  Connecticut,  Dix,  of  New  York, 
and  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was  deemed 
invincible ;  but  the  Alabamian  was 
tamed  by  private,  but  unquestiona- 
ble, intimations,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  to  return  to  his  own 
State,  nor  even  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, if  his  vote  should  defeat  the 
darling  project ;  and  the  repugnance 
of  Messrs.  Niles,  Dix,  and  Benton, 
was  somehow  overcome — tlie  Walker 
amendment  serving  as  a  pretext  for 
submission  to  the  party  behest,  when 
no  plausible  excuse  could  be  given. 
Mr.  Polk  was  already  in  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  making  up  his  jew- 
els ;  and  he  had  very  freely  intima- 
ted that  no  man  who  opposed  Annex- 
ation should  receive  ofBce  or  con- 
sideration at  bis  hands.  The  three 
Tylerized  Whigs  from  the  South, 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  had  not 
been  counted  on  as  opponents  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Democrats  of  the  North,  hav- 
ing elected  Mr,  Polk  after  a  desper- 
ate stm^le,  and  being  intent  on  the 
imminent  distribution  of  the  spoUs, 
might  regret  this  early  fruit  of  their 
^triumph,  but  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed openly  to  denonnce  it.  Mr.  John 
P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had 
evinced  (as  we  have  seen)  iueubor- 
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dioation  in  the  House,  and  who  waa 
then  the  regnlar  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  next  House  in  tite  election 
just  at  hand,  waa  thrown  off  the 
ticket  nnceremouioasly,  and  another 
nominated  in  his  stead — who,  how- 
ever,  failed  of  BDCcess ;  the  election 
resulting  in  no  choice,  so  far  as  this 
seat  was  concerned.  Three  regular 
Democrats  were  elected  to  the  others. 
In  no  other  State  was  there  any  open 
and  formidahle  opposition  manifested 
by  Democrats  to  this  sudden  consmn- 
mation  of  the  Texan  intrigue. 

The  Whigs  and  Aholitionists  of 
the  Free  States,  of  course,  murmur- 
ed ;  but  to  what  end  3  What  could 
they  do  i  The  new  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration must  hold  the  reins 
for  the  ensuing  four  years,  and  its 
decided  ascendency  in  both  Houses' 
of  the  next  Congress  was  already 
amply  secured.  There  were  the 
usual  editorial  thunderings ;  perhaps 
a  few  sermons,  and  less  than  half-a- 
dozen  rather  thinly-attended  public 
meetings,  munly  in  Massachusetts, 
whereat  ominous  whispers  may  have 
been  heard,  that,  if  things  were  to 
go  on  in  this  way  much  longer,  the 
Union  would,  or  should,  be  disBoIved. 
This  covert  menace  was  emphatically 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Robert  0.  Wiuthrop, 
of  Boston,  speaHng  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  majority  of  leading  Wliigs. 
"Our  countiy,  however  bounded," 
was  declared  by  him  entitled  to  his 
allegiance,  and  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. The  great  majority,  even  of 
the  mnrmurers,  went  on  with  their 
industry  and  their  tradej  their  pur- 
snits  and  their  aspirations,  as  though 


nothing  of  special  moment  had  hap- 
pened. 

Yet  it  did  not  escape  the  regard 
of  keen  observers  that  our  country 
had  placed  herself,  by  annexing 
Texas  nnder  the  circumstances,  not 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  powerful  ag- 
gressor on  the  rights  of  neighboring 
helplessness,  but  of  a  champion  and 
propagandist  of  Slavery,  as  the  fit, 
beneficent  condition  of  ttie  producers 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  staples 
throughout  the  world.  The  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  I<Vance,  with  one 
or  two  others  of  like  pnrport,  aimed 
more  directly  at  England,  justified 
and  commended  our  designs  on 
Texas  expressly  and  emphatically  on 
this  ground.  England,  he  argued, 
was  plotting  the  extinction  of  Slave- 
ry throughout  the  Western  Hemia- 
phere.  The  United  States  must 
clntch  Texas,  or  she  woold  soon  Call 
a  prey  to  British  intrigne  and  British 
influence — being  induced  thereby  to 
emancipate  her  slaves ;  thus  dealing 
a  damaging,  if  not  mortal,  blow  to 
Slavery  throughout  the  New  World. 
To  avert  this  blow,  and  to  shield  the 
social  and  industrial  system  which  it 
menaced,  were  the  chief  ends  of  An- 
nexation. 

Now,  it  was  not  literally  true  that 
our  country  was  thus  presented,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  questionable  at- 
titude of  a  champion  of  Slavery,  In 
our  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britun,  our  commissioners  at  G^hent, 
acting  under  special  Instructions  from 
the  State  Department,*  had  adroitly 
bound   Great   Britain  to  return  to 


• "  Tho  negroea  taken  from  the  Southern 
Btatefl  shoold  be  retumed  to  their  owners,  or 
paid  for  at  their  full  tbIuo.  ir  these  slaves  wens 
considered  aa  aon- combatants,  the?  ought  to  be 
restoied;  if  u  propertj,  the/  ought  to  be  paid 


for."  This  stipulation  is,  moieorer,  express)/ 
indiided  "in  Uie  conditions  on  which  70a  are 
to  insist  in  the  proposed  negotiations." — Letter 
qf  Inatrvctiotu  from  Mr.  Jfmnw,  Secrtlary  e^ 
SItUt,  2SA  JanwoTl,  1814. 
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VB  sncH  akvee  ae  had  escaped  irom 
our  coast  to  her  cmisers,  duriDg  the 
progreBS  of  the  war.'  And,  tinder 
this  treaty,  after  a  tedious  eontrover- 
6y,  Great  Britain — ^refuBing,  o(  coarse, 
to  surrender  persona  who  had  fied 
from  her  enemies  to  her  protection — 
waa  compelled,  in  1818,  on  the  award 
of  Alexander  I.  of  Knssia  to  pay  over 
to  ua  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided  among 
OUT  bereft  slaveholders.  Before  this 
Bom  was  received  (1826-7),  ovx  Gov- 
ernment had  made  application  to  the 
British  for  a  mutual  stipulation,  hj 
treaty,  to  return  fugitives  from  labor. 
But,  though  Great  Britain,  through 
her  colonies,  was  then  a  slavo-holding 
nation,  she  peremptorily  decliaed  the 
proposed  reciprocity.  The  first  ap- 
plication for  such  a  nice  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  our 
Minister  at  I^ondon,  under  inatmo- 
tions  from  Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  June  19, 1826.  On  the 
fith  of  July,  1827,  Mr.  Gallatm  com- 
municated to  his  Government  the 
final  answer  of  the  British  Minister, 
that  "it  waa  utterly  imposeible  for 
them  to  agree  to  the  stipulation  for 
the  flurreuder  of  fugitive  slaves ;"  and, 
when  the  application  was  renewed 
through  our  next  Minigter,  Mr, 
James  Barbour,  the  British  Minister 
conclusively  rephed  that  "  the  law  of 
Parliament  gives  freedom  to  every 
slave  who  effects  his  landing  on  Brit 
ish  ground."  Yet  a  Democratic 
House  of  Kepresentativea,  in  1828, 
(May  10),  requested  the  President 


'"Aht.  L  ah  leiritoiy,  places,  and  posses- 
bIoiis  whatever,  taken  from  either  party  by  the 
other,  durinff  the  war,  or  whieh  may  be  taken 
after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  ehall  be  restored 
wlthoDt  delay;   and  without  oaueiDg  my  d»- 


rangement,  whereby  ftgitive  slaves,  who 
bate  taken  refuge  in  the  Canadian  pranncos 
of  that  QoTernment,  may  he  Borrendered 
by  the  fanotionaries  tiiereof  to  tlielr  ii^ia- 
tcrs,  npon  making  satiafaotory  proof  of  their 
owaeriihip  of  a&id  slaves." 

A  Presidential  Election  was  then 
imminent,  and  neither  party  willing 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Slave 
Power:  so  this  disgraceful  resolve 
passed  the  Ilonse  without  a  diviraon. 

In  1826,  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  onr  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  acting  raider  instmc- 
tions  from  Mr.  Clay,  negotiated  with 
the  Mexican  Government  a  treaty  fw 
the  mutual  restoration  of  runaway 
slaves,  bnt  the  Mexican  Senate  reu- 
sed to  ratify  it.  In  1831  (January 
8),  the  brig  Comet,  a  regular  slaver 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
her  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  with  a 
cai^  of  164  slaves,  was  losl  off  the 
island  of  Abaco.  The  slaws  were 
saved,  and  carried  into  New  Provi- 
dence, a  British  port,  whose  auihori- 
tiee  immediately  set  them  at  liberty. 
And  in  1833  (February  4),  the  brig 
Encomium,  from  Charleston  to  New 
Orleans  with  45  slaves,  was  also 
wrecked  near  Abaco,  and  the  slaves, 
in  like  manner,  carried  into  New 
Providence,  and  there  declared  free. 
In  February,  1835,  the  Enterprise, 
another  slaver  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, proceeding  to  Charleston  widi 
78  slaves,  was  driven  in  distress  into 
Bermuda,  where  the  slaves  were  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty.  After  long 
and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  the  British  Cabinet  re- 
luctantly consented  to  payfor  the  car- 
goes of  the  Comet  and  Encomium, 
expressly  on  the  grounds  that  Slavery 


Btruction  or  the  canying  away  of  the  artillery, 
or  other  publio  property  origmaBy  eaptarti  In 
si^d  forts  or  places,  and  whidi  shall  Ttmaai  ap- 
<Hl  the  Bzchange  of  the  ratiflCBtiona  of  this  tte*. 
tgr,  or  any  cbti'M.  or  other  private  propeity." 
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BtQI  esieted  in  the  BritiBh  West  In- 
dies at  the  time  tlieir  ^vea  were  lib-' 
erated ;  bat  refaswl  to  pay  for  thoBe 
of  the  ^Dterprise,  or  anj-- other  slaver, 
who  might  ho  brought  on  British  soil 
Bttbsequently  to  the  passage  of  her 
Emancipation  act.  Importunity  and 
menace  were  alike  exhausted  by  our 
diplomatistB  down  to  a  recent  period, 
bnt  to  no  purpose.  Great  Britain 
Btnbbomly  refused  either  to  unite 
with  us  in  a  reciproeal  surrender  of 
fiigitiTe  slaves  to  their  masters,  or  in 
paying  for  such  as,  by  their  own  ef- 
forta,  or  through  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  might  emerge  from  Amer- 
ican bondage  into  British  liberty. 

Our  repeated  invasions  of  Florida, 
vhile  a  Spanish  colony,  our  purchase 
of  that  colony  from  Spain,  and  onr 
unjust,  costly,  and  discreditable  wars 
upon  her  Aboriginal  tribes,  were  all 
prompted  by  a  concern  for  the  inter- 
ests and  security  of  the  slaveholders 
of  southern  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
whose  chattels  would  persist  in  fol- 
lowing each  other  out  of  Christian 
bondage  into  savage  freedom.  Gen. 
Ja^son,  in  1816,  wrote  to  Gen. 
Gaines  -with  respect  to  a  fort  in 
Florida,  then  a  Spanish  pc^sessiou : 

"  If  the  fort  harbors  the  negroes  of  onr 
dtizens,  or  of  fnendly  Indiana  living  within 
onr  territory,  or  holds  oat  inducements  to 
the  slaves  of  oar  citizens  to  desert  ft-om 
their  owners'  service,  it  ninst  be  destroyed. 
Notify  the  Governor  of  Peasacola  of  your 
■draoce  into  his  territory,  and  for  the 
eipreas  purpose  of  destroying  theae  Uwleea 
handitti" 

Gen.  Gaines,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  execute  this  order ;  but  a  gun- 
boat, sent  up  the  Apalacbicola  river 
by  our  Commodore  Patterson,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  fort  by  firing  red-hot  shot,  explo- 
ding its  magazine.  The  result  is  thus 
eutmned  up  in  the  official  report: 

la 


"  Three  hundred  negroes,  men,  women,  and 
ehildren,  and  abont  twenty  Indians,  were  in 
the  fort;  of  these  two  hnndred  and  seventy 
were  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
mortally  wounded." 

Commodore  Patterson,  in  his  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  e3q)ressly  justifies  the  destrao- 
tion  of  this  fort  on  the  ground  of 
its  affording  &  harbor  "  for  runaway 
slaves  and  disaffected  Indians:"  add- 
ing, "  they  have  no  longer  a  place  to 
fiy  to,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to 


The  resistanoe  interposed  by  Gen. 
Caas,  OUT  Minister  at  Paris  in  1840- 
41,  to  the  treaty  negotiated  between 
the  Great  Powers,  conceding  a  nmtu- 
al  right  to  search  on  the  slave-coast 
of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  snppresmou  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  though  cloaked  by  a  jealousy 
of  British  maritime  preponderance, 
was  really  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the 
Slave  Power.  The  concession,  by 
our  Government,  of  the  right  to 
search,  since  that  Government  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devo- 
tees of  Slavery,  is  suggestive.  It 
was  American  Slavery,  not  Ameri- 
can commerce,  that  dreaded  the  vis- 
itation of  onr  vessels  on  the  western 
coast  of  central  Africa  by  National 
cruisers,  intent  on  the  punishment  of 
a  crime  which  had  already  been  pro- 
nounced piracy  by .  the  awakened 
conscience  of  Christendom. 

In  fact,  so  long  as  more  than  one 
hundred  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen  to  represent,  to  advance,  and 
to  guard,  before  all  else,  the  interests 
of  Slavery,  and  one  hundred  electo- 
ral votes  were  controlled,  primarily, 
by  that  interest,  it  was  morsJly  impos- 
sible that  our  Government  should  not 
be  warped  into  subserviency  to  our 
National  cancer.    A  '  peculiar  insti< 
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tation,*  creating  and  npholding  the 
title  to  a  BpecieB  of  property  valued 
at  Four  Thousand  MUlione  of  dollars, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  re- 
spected and  influential  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  pnhlic  Bervice,  and 
through  every  act  of  the  Federal 
authorities  calculated  to  affect  its 
stability,  its  prosperity,  or  its  power. 
But,  up  to  this  time,  Slavery  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  protection 
and  championship  of  the  Federal 
Government  expressly  as  a  domestic 
institation — as  an  important  interest 
of  a  c^l^ain  portion  of  the  American 


people.  In  the  Annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  reasons  officially  adduced 
therefor,  it  challenged  the  regard  of 
mankind  and  defied  the  consciences 
of  our  own  citizens  as  a  great  Na- 
tional interest,  to  the  protection  of 
which,  at  all  hazards  and  under  all 
circomstances,  our  Government  was 
inflexibly  committed,  and  with  whose 
fortunes  those  of  our  country  were 
inextricably  blended.  For  the  first 
time,  our  Union  stood  before  the 
nations,  not  merely  as  an  upholder, 
hat  as  a  zealoos,  nuscmpnlons  propa- 
gandist of  Human  Slavery. 


Sin. 

THE  MISSIOK  OF  SAMUEL    HOAE. 


The  Federal  Constitution  (Art. 
ir.  §  2)  provides  that  "  The  citizens 
"  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
"the  privileges  and  immuniti^  of 
*'  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  is  plainly  condensed  from  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  adopted  in 
1778,  and  thenceforth  our  bond  of 
Union,  until  saperseded  in  178T-8 
by  the  Federal  Coiutitution  afore- 
said.   That  provision  is  as  follows : 

"  Art.  i,  Tho  better  to  eecnre  and  per- 
petuate mutnol  friondsliip  and  intercourse 
among  the  people  of  tbe  different  States  in 
the  Union,  tbe  free  inhabitaote  of  each 
State  —  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitivea 
from  juatioe  excepted  —  shall  be  entitled 
ta  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  Btatea;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and 
^ress  to  and  from  anj  other  State,  and 
ehaU  enjoy  therein  all  the  privil^ea  of  trade 
aaS  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  tike  inhab- 
itants thereof  respectively." 


When  this  Article  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  del^^tes  from  Sonth 
Carolina  moved  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "  white"  between 
"  fr«e"  and  "inhabitants;"  which 
was  emphatically  negatived  —  only 
two  States  voting  for  it;  so  it  was 
determined  that  States  had,  or  might 
have,  citizens  who  were  not  "  white," 
and  that  these  should  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  every 
other  State, 

We  have  seen'  that  Congress,  in 
1821,  resisted  the  attempt  of  Mis- 
souri to  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  free  colored  persons,  deeming  it  a 
palpable  violation  of  that  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution 
above  quoted ;  and  would  not  ad* 
mit  that  State  into  the  Union  until, 
by  a  second  compromise,  she  was  re- 
quired   to  pledge  hers^   that  her 
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L^ialatore  Bhoald  pass  no  act "  by 
"  which  any  of  the  citizena  of  either 
"of  the  States  should  be  exclnded 
"  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
"  l^es  and  immunities  to  which  they 
"  are  entitled  under  the  Conatitntion 
"  of  the  United  States."  There  was 
no  question  pending,  no  proscription 
or  exclusion  meditated,  but  that  af- 
fecting colored  persons  only;  and 
Congreee,  by  the  above  action,  clear- 
ly affirmed  their  right,  when  citizens 
of  any  State,  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  -in  all  other 
States. 

The  assumption  that  n^roes  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  citizena,  is  abnnd- 
anUy  refiited  by  the  action  of  several 
of  the  Slave  Stat«s  themselves.  Till 
trithin  a  recent  period,  free  n^;roes 
were  not  merely  citizens,  but  electors, 
of  those  States — which  all  citizens 
are  not,  or  need  not  be.  John  Bell, 
when  first  elected  to  Congress,  in 
1827,  running  out  Felix  Grundy,  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  several  colored 
electors,  and  used,  long  after,  to  con- 
fess his  obligation  to  them. 

t  December  19th. 

'  The  rollowing  ia  a  porttoa  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion: 

"  H  And  be  it  /arther  eaacUd  iy  Uu  authority 
i^braaid,  That  it  sbaU  not  be  Iswftil  for  an/ 
free  negro,  or  person  of  ootor,  to  oome  into  tlug 
State,  on  board  an;  resael,  aa  a  cook,  Eteirard, 
w  iBMiner,  or  in  any  other  emploTment  on 
board  Buch  vessel;  and,  in  case  any  reBsel  ahall 
arriTB  in  any  port  or  harbor  of  this  State,  trora 
any  other  State  or  foreign  port,  baviog  on  board 
any  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  employed  on 
board  mob  vesael  as  a  cook,  BtewBrd,  or  mari- 
ner, or  in  any  other  employment,  it  aliall  be  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  dietriec  in  which  sui^h 
port  or  harbor  U  iitiiated,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  such  TesBel,  to  appreticnd  such  Ttt^ 
negro  or  person  of  color,  so  amviDg  contrary  to 
this  Act,  and  to  confine  him  or  her  closely  in 
Jail,  uDtii  such  vessel  shall  be  hauled  oCT  fVom 
the  wharf,  and  ready  to  i^roceed  to  sea.  And 
that,  irlien  said  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  tlie  cap- 
tain of  the  aajd  vessel  shall  be  bound  to  carry 
away  soch  free  negro  or  penon  of  color,  and  to 
fay  the  ezpwwea  of  his  or  her  detention.     And 


North  Carolina  allowed  her  free 
negroes,  who  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  in  other  respects,  to 
vote,  regardless  of  their  color,  down 
to  about  1830.  Their  habit  of  vot- 
ing for  Ae  FedeAl  or  Whig  candi- 
dates, and  against  the  Democratic, 
was  a  subject  of  frequent  and  jocular 
remark — the  Whigs  insieting  that 
the  instincts  of  the  n^o  impelled 
him  nniformly  to  associate,  so  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  more  gentle- 
manly portion  of  the  white  race. 

In  the  year  1835,'  the  LegiBlature 
of  South  Carolina  saw  fit  to  pass  an 
act,  whereby  any  and  every  colored 
person  fonnd  on  board  of  any  vessel 
entering  one  of  her  ports  was  to  be 
forthwith  seized  by  her  municipal 
officers,  and  lodged  in  jail ;  there  to 
remain  until  the  vessel  should  be 
cleared  for  departure,  when  said 
colored  person  or  persons  should  be 
restored  to  said  vessel,  on  payment 
of  the  cost  and  charges  of  arrest,  de- 
tention, and  subfflstence.' 

This  act  neceasarily  bore  with 
great  hardship  on  the  colored  sea- 

in  erery  audi  case  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  the 
sheriff  aforesaid,  immediately  on  the  ^>prehen- 
Bion  of  any  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  to 
cause  said  csptain  to  enter  into  a  reoognizance, 
with  good  and  sufficient  security,  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  for  such  troe  negro  or 
slave  so  brought  into  this  State,  that  he  will 
comjdy  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act ;  and 
that,  on  hia  neglect,  or  refusal,  or  disabiiilj  to 
do  the  same,  he  shall  be  compelled  by  the  she- 
Tiff  aforesaid  to  haul  said  vessel  into  the  stream, 
one  hundred  yards  distant  fWim  the  shore,  and 
remain  until  Mud  vessel  shall  proceed  to  sea. 
And  if  s<ud  vessel  ihall  not  be  haulsd  off  from 
the  shore  as  aforesaid  on  the  order  of  the  sheriO' 
aforesiud,  the  captain  or  oommuiding  officer  of 
said  vessel  shall  be  indicted  therefor,  and,  on 
convicdon,  forfeit  and  pay  one  thousand  doltsrs, 
end  suEfer  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

"IIL  And  be  itfurOitr  eaaekd  bf/  the  atilhorily 
aforaaid,  That  whenever  any  &ee  negro  or  per- 
son of  color  shall  be  apprehended  or  commltled 
to  jail,  as  having  arrived  in  any  vessel  in  the 
c^iacity  of  cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  otborwise, 
conliaiy  to  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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men,  cooka,  etc.,  of  Northern  vessels 
tradiog  to  Charleston.  Massachu- 
setts, therefore,  at  length  reaolved, 
through  the  action  of  her  Legisla- 
ture,* to  test  its  constitutionality  by 
instituting  legal  pt-oceedings,  'which 
should  bring  it  ultimately  to  an  ad- 
judication by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  To  this  end, 
Got.  Briggs  appointed  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Hoar — one  of  her  most  emi- 
nent and  venerable  citizens,  who  had 
nerved  her  with  honor  in  many  im- 
portant trusts,  including  a  seat  in 
Congress — to  proceed  to  Charleston, 
and  there  institute  the  neceeeary  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  judgment.  Mr.  Hoar  accepted 
this  new  duty,  and  left  home  accord- 
ingly in  November,  1844,  for  Charles- 
ton ;  reaching  that  city  on  the  28th 
of  that  month.  So  utterly  unsuspect- 
ing was  he  of  giving  offense,  or  pro- 
voking violence,  that  his  jaung 
daughter  accompanied  him. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Hoar  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  SoQth  Carolina,'  annomicing 


the  fact,  and  stating  the  purpose  of 
his  mission  to  be,  "  the  collecting 
and  transmission  of  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  number  and  the 
names  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may 
be,  during  the  period  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  agent,  imprisoned  with- 
out the  aU^ation  of  any  crime." 
He  liirther  stated  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  bring  and  prosecute  one 
or  more  suits  in  behalf  of  any  citizen 
so  imprisoned,  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 
having  the  legality  of  such  imprison- 
ment tried  and  determined  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  call- 
ed on  Mr.  E^leston,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  same  agency  before 
him,  and  requested  of  him  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Mayor  of  Charleston, 
his  object  being  to  procure  access  to 
the  records  of  orders  or  sentences, 
under  which  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  understood,  had  been 
imprisoned.  Mr.  E^leston  acceded 
to  hia  request,  but  said  it  would  be 
beet  that    ke  should  first    see    the 


■herifll  during  the  confinemeDt  in  Jul  of  such 
free  negro  or  person  of  color,  to  oaU  npon  some 
jnatics  of  the  peace  or  quorum,  to  wtm  such 
ftee  negro  or  person  of  color  never  to  enter  the 
said  State  aller  be  shall  have  departed  there- 
from ;  and  such  justice  of  the  peaoe,  or  quorum, 
ahall,  at  the  time  of  warning  auch  n«e  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  insert  hia  or  her  name  in  a 
boolc,  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  b;  the 
sheriff,  wd  ahall  therein  sperafy  hia  or  her  age, 
occupation,  hight,  and  distii^isliing  marks ; 
which  booksliall  be  good  and  RiiCBi^eat  evidence 
to  such  waning;  and  said  boolc  shall  be  a  pub- 
lic record,  and  be  subject  and  open  to  the  eiam- 
inatioD  of  all  persona  who  may  mnlce  application 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  general  ses^ons,  in 
whose  ofBce  it  shall  be  deposited.  And  such 
justice  shall  receive  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  pay- 
able bj  the  captain  of  the  vcanel  in  which  said 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  ahall  be  introduc- 
ed into  this  Stato,  for  the  services  randerad  in 
making  said  entry.  A  nd  every  troB  nagro,  or 
perBOD  of  ctdor,  who  shall  not  depart  the  Slate, 
in  caae  of  the  oaptmo  t«rU8ing  or  ueg lectiog  to 
carry  him  or  her  away,  or,  having  departed, 
■hall  agun  enter  into  the  Umits  of  this  State,  by 


land  or  by  water,  after  having  been  warned  aa 
aforesaid,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  directs  in  regard  to  persons  of  color, 
who  shall  migrate,  or  be  brou^t,  into  this 
State." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  peDalCy  of 
the  first  section  referred  to,  is  corporal  punish- 
ment for  the  first  offense:  "and  if,  alter  said 
BBDtence  or  punishment,  such  ft«e  negro  or  per- 
son of  color  shall  still  remuin  in  the  State  longer 
than  Oie  time  allowed,  or,  having  leit  the  State, 
shall  thereafter  return  to  the  same,  upon  proof 
and  conviction  thereof  before  a  court,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  herembefore  directed,  hearsht  ihali 
beappropriatedandapj^Ud^onehoif  thereof  to  the 
we  of  the  Stale,  and  Ou  other  luiff  lo  thevM  qfth* 
informer." 
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Mayor,  and  explain  the  matter  in 
advance  of  the  propoeed  introduction. 
Mr.  Hoar  assented,  and  EggleBton  left 
Mr.  H.  waiting  in  his  office,  while  he 
proceeded  to  confer  with  the  Mayor. 
After  a  considerable  absence,  he  re- 
tomed,  tmd  stated  that  the  Mayor 
was  at  Columbia,  attending  the  ees- 
don  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  temporarily  dischaig- 
ed  the  duties  of  the  officer  judged  it 
beet  that  all  farther  proceedings 
should  await  his  return.  This  was 
assented  to,  and  Mr.  Hoar  waited 
through  the  next  three  days  accord- 
ingly- 

Meantime,  Gov.  Hammond  had 
received  Mr.  Hoar's  letter,  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  Le^lature,  by 
which  it  was  received  in  high  dudg- 
eon. That  L^islature  proceeded  to 
pass,  by  a  snbetantially  unanimous 
vote,  the  following  resolutions : 

"Saohed,  let,  That  tlie  right  to  exohide 
from  their  territorieB  teditiout  pertont,  or 
others  whose  preseDce  may  be  daogeroue  to 
their  peace,  is  essential  to  every  indopend- 
ent  State. 


BtatiiB,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Cooeldtn- 
tion,  which  confers  upon  the  citizens  of  one 
State  the  privileces  and  immanitiM  of  oitl- 
cens  of  the  several  States. 

"  Remhsed,  3d,  That  the  emuitiry  sent  by 
the  8tat«  of  Maaaachusetts  to  the  State  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  with  the  aeowed  purptm  of 
intfrferiog  with  her  institntions,  and  di»- 
tvrbing  her  peace,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
character  he  has  assumed,  and  to  Ije  treated 
accordingly. 

'^  RaoCtifd,  it\  That  his  Eicellency  the 
Governor  be  requested  to  expel  from  onr 
territory  the  said  agent,  alter  due  notice  to 
depart;  and  that  tbe  L^islatare  will  aaa- 
tain  the  Execntive  authority  in  any  mens- 
nre  it  may  adopt  for  the  pnrpose  aforesaid," 

The  L^islatnre  proceeded  di- 
rectly thereafter  to  pass  an  act  for- 
bidding and  punishing  such  missions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Hoar,  whereof  the 


more  material  provisions  are  as  foV 
lowa: 

"  T.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boua» 
of  Repretentati^et,  now  met  and  titting  in 
General  Aitembly  and  hjf  authority  of  the 
tame.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  ahaU 
on  bis,  her,  or  their  own  behalf,  or  under 
any  color,  or  in  virtue  of  any  commission 
or  authority  from  any  State  in  this  Union, 
or  of  any  foreign  power,  come  within  the 
limits  of  this  State  for  tbe  purpose  or  with 
the  intent  to  distnrb,  counteract,  or  hinder 
the  operation  of  such  laws  as  have  heen  or 
shall  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  of 
tliis  State,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  ft^e  per- 
sona of  color,  Bnch  person  or  persons  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  committed  for  trial  to  tbe  com- 
mon jail  of  the  district,  by  any  one  of  tbe 
Jadges  of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  or  the 
recorder  of  tbe  city  of  Oharleeton,  unless 
admitted  to  bail  by  the  said  jndge  or  re- 
corder; and,  upon  due  conviction  thereof  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  State, 
and  to  such  flue  and  imprisonment  as  may 
be  deemed  fitting  by  the  court  which  shall 
have  tried  sacb  otfense. 

"II.  That  any  person  within  this  State 
who  shall  at  any  time  accept  any  commis- 
sion or  authority  tVom  any  State,  or  pnblio 
authority  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  or  from 
any  foreign  power,  in  relation  te  slaves  or 
free  piersona  of  color,  and  who  shall  commit 
any  overt  act  with  Intent  to  diatnrb  the 
peace  or  security  of  this  State,  or  with  in- 
tent to  disturb,  counteract,  or  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  th«  ■ 

Cblio  authorities  of  this  State,  made  or  to  ' 
made,  in  rdation  te  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  before  any  competent  court,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay,  for  the  first  offense,  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thopsaod  dolUrs, 
aud  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one 
year;  for  tbe  second  offense,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  seven  years,  and  pay  a  Bne 
not  less  ttian  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
banished  from  the  State,  as  the  court  inay 

{The  act  furthermore  requires  that  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being  shall  require 
tbe  oforeaud  emissary  or  emissaries  from 
another  State,  or  from  a  foreign  power,  to 
depart  from  the  limits  of  the  State  in  forty- 
eigbt  hours — such  person  or  persons,  neg- 
lecting to  depart  within  the  specified  time^ 
to  be  oommHted  (unless  admitted  to  bail), 
and  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  before 
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BUted;  andprorides  that  the  Sheriff  shall 
■ee  that  the  Mnteaoe  of  baniahment  be  eze- 
ented,  and  iroprisoa  each  offender  if  he  rft- 
tnniB,  Dnleag  bj  tmaToldable  accident] 

On  Monday,  December  2d,  Mr. 
Hoar  was,  for  the  firet  tune,  appiieed 
of  the  reception  accorded  at  Colum- 
bia to  his  mission,  and  of  the  com- 
motion it  had  raised.  Alter  discofls- 
ing  the  matter  freely  with  those 
aromid  him,  he  walked  oat  for  some 
distance,  and,  returning  at  dark  to 
his  hotel,  he  encountered  three  per- 
BOQs  standing  on  the  piazza.  One 
of  them  stepped  forward  and  asked, 
"Is  jour  name  Hoar,  Sir^'  and,  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative, 
announced  himself  as  follows :  '*  I 
am  the  Sheriff  of  Charleston  Dis- 
trict, and  I  have  some  husiness  with, 
yen,  Sir."  He  then  introduced  his 
associates  as  the  acting  mayor  and 
another  alderman  of  the  city.  Mr. 
I  loar  invited  them  to  walk  up  into  the 
parlor  of  the  house.  When  seated, 
the  dieriff  inquired  his  husin^e  in 
Charleston  ;  and  was  answered  that 
he  had  already  communicated  it  to 
the  Governor ;  but  he  stated  it  afresh 
to  the  eheriff,  who  said :  "  It  is  atm- 
peeted  that  you  are  an  Abolitionist, 
and  have  come  here  to  accomplish 
some  of  their  measures."  After  some 
hesitation,  Mr.  Hoar  assured  htm 
that  he  waa  no  Abolitionist,  but  had 
been,  for  many  years,  a  member  of 
the'  Colonization  Society.  The  sher- 
iff intimating  some  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Hoar  was  not  duly  accredited, 
the  latter  exhibited  his  commission 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusette, 
and  gave  permission  to  copy  it,  as 
also  the  resolves  of  the  Ltgislature 
on  which  it  was  fomided. 

The  Sheriff  continued :  "  It  is  con- 
sidered a  great  insult  on  South  Caro- 


lina by  Massachusetts  to  send  an 
agent  here  on  such  business.  The 
city  is  highly  incensed.  You  are  in 
great  danger,  and  you  had  better 
leave  the  city  as  soon  as  possible." 
Mr.  n.  replied  that  he  had  been  sent 
there  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts on  lawful  business,  and  conld 
not  leave  until  he  had  at  least  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed on  him.  The  sheriff  then 
produced  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  the  Attorney-General  of  South 
Carolina,  urging  the  avoidance  of  a 
resort  to  lynching,  as  that  would  dis- 
grace the  city,  and  adding  that  the 
person  to  prevent  such  a  procedure 
was  the  sheriff.  That  fimctiouary 
declared  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
defend  Mr.  H.,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  but  doubted  his  ability  to 
do  it  in  view  of  the  prevailing  eseite- 
ment,  and  urged  him,  as  a  friend,  to 
leave  at  the  earliest  moment.  Mr.  H. 
repeated  his  answer  already  given, 
and  thereupon  his  visitors  left  him. 

The  next  morning,  the  sheriff  re- 
turned and  repeated  his  representar 
tions  and  entreaties  of  the  evening. 
"  What  do  you  expect  ?"  he  asked ; 
"  you  can  never  get  a  verdict ;  and, 
if  you  should,  the  marshal  would 
need  all  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  judgment." 
Mr.  Hoar  remarked  that  enforcing  the 
judgment  was  no  part  of  his  bufiiness, 
and  they  thereupon  separated. 

During  the  day,  several  gentle- 
men called,  making  representations 
substantially  like  the  sheriff^s,  and 
setting  forth  tlie  various  plans  sug- 
gested for  ridding  the  city  of  his 
presence.  He  coxild  only  reply  that 
he  should  not  voluntarily  leave  until 
he  had  fulfilled  the  duty  he  had  an< 
dertaken. 
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In  the  eTening,  a  gentleman  to 
vhom  Mr.  Hoar  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction called,  and  said  tlie  sher- 
iff had  offered,  in  case  he  would 
leave,  to  agree  on  a  case  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Coort  for  final  decision.  To  this, 
Mr.  Hoar  readil;  assented,  observing 
that  such  an  agreement  wonld  very 
much  expedite  his  departure.  He 
had  prepared  himself,  in  Boston, 
vith  the  names  of  a  number  of 
colored  seamen  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  Massachusetts  vessels  in 
Charleston,  and  there  imprisoned 
tmder  the  law  in  question,  and  he 
felt  anthorized  by  his  commiseion  to 
commence  a  suit  in  the  name  of 
either  of  two  of  them.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at 
tho  sheriff's  office  next  morning  at 
hine  o'clock,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  per- 
fecting this  arrangement.  At  that 
hour,  Mr.  H.  duly  appeared  at  the 
sheriff's  office,  but  found  there 
neither  the  sheriff  nor  any  other  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  meet 
him.  Being  informed  by  one  of  the 
clerks  that  the  sheriff  had  just 
stepped  out  on  business,  and  would 
probably  soon  return,  he  waited  half 
or  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour  to  no 
purpose,  and  was  about  to  leave, 
when  the  clerk  said  that,  if  he  wonld 
name  a  fdtnre  lionr  when  he  would 
be  there,  he  would  inform  the  sheriff, 
so  that  he  might  meet  him.  He 
named  twelve  o'clock,  and,  return- 
ing at  that  time,  found  the  sheriff. 
That  personage  now  admitted  that 
tlie  gentleman  who  had  conferred 
with  Mr.  H.  the  evening  previous 
had  correctly  represented  bis  pro- 
posal ;  but  said,  that,  on  iurtber  re- 
flection and  oonsnltation,  he  most 


retract  the  offer;  as  what  he  had 
proposed  might  thwart  the  purpoeea 
of  ^e  Stato ;  that  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  and  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  case  which  would 
properly  present  the  qnestion  in 
controversy.  At  all  events,  he  could 
not  abide  by  his  agreement.  He 
added  that  he  bad  information  from 
Gov.  Hunmond  which  removed  all 
personal  objection,  but  reiterated 
his  former  remarks  about  the  insult 
by  Hassachnsetts  to  South  Carolina, 
and  her  determination  to  be  rid  of 
Mr.  Hoar  by  some  means. 

On  leaving  the  sheriff^s  office,  Mr. 
Hoar  waa  proceeding  to  make  a  call, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  middle- 
aged,  decently-dressed  man,  who 
presented  a  cane  or  club,  asking,  "  Is 
your  name  Hoar?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
answer.  He  then  said,  "  Yon  had 
better  be  traveling,  and  the  sooner, 
the  better  for  yon,  I  can  tell  you  ;  if 
yon  stay  here  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, yon  will  feel  something  you  will 
not  Uke,  I  am  thinking."  Mr.  Hoar 
walked  on,  passing  a  number  of 
young  men  assembled  on  the  street- 
comer,  who  offered  him  no  moleetftr 
tion.  In  the  evening,  a  Dr.  Whit- 
redge,  to  whom  Mr.  Hoar  had 
brought  a  letter  from  Boston,  called 
upon  him  and  ntged  him  to  leave 
the  city  at  the  earliest  moment.  Dr. 
"W.  had  been  aronnd  the  city,  bad 
just  come  from  the  Council,  and  re- 
garded the  danger  to  Mr.  H.  as  not 
only  great,  but  imminent.  But  a 
word  was  needed  to  bring  on  the 
meditated  attack.  Yet  he  thought 
Mr,  Hoar,  should  he  start  at  once, 
might  get  safely  out  of  the  ci^.  He 
niged  him  to  procure  a  carriage,  and 
go  to'  his  (W.'s)  plantation,  abont 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  be  would 
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be  lioq>itably  treated.  Mr.  Hoar 
thanked  Hm,  bat  concluded  that  he 
could  not  accept  his  offer,  but  moBt 
remain,  and  abide  the  consequences. 

The  following  night  passed  with- 
out any  disturbance.  The  next  day 
at  noon,  three  leading  citizens  of 
Cha^le&tol^,  two  of  them  eminent 
lawyers,  and  the  third  a  president  of 
one  of  the  city  banks,  cidled  on  Mr. 
H.  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  their 
names,  saying  they  had  come  to  see 
if  they  could  not  induce  him  to  leave 
the  city.  After  the  usual  appeals  on 
the  one  side  and  replies  on  the  other 
had  consumed  half  an  hour,  the  bank 
president  gave  Mr,  H.  notice  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  would  call  on 
him  at  two  o'clock  and  conduct  him 
to  the  boat.  Mr,  H,  responded  that 
he  would  be  found  there;  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  fight  a  whole  city,  and 
was  too  old  to  run,  so  that  tliey  could 
do  with  him  as  they  thought  proper. 
He  added  that  he  had  a  daughter 
with  him ;  on  which  the  bank  presi- 
dent observed,  "  It  is  that  which  cre- 
ates [or  created]  our  embarrassment." 
They  left  him  about  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  H,  and  his  daughter  now  pre- 
pared for  their  departure,  and  waited 
from  two  till  three  o'clock,  but  no 
one  came.  He  afterward  learned 
that  an  accident  had  prevented  the 
Miival  of  the  boat  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  next  day  at  noon.  Dr.  Whitredge 
called  and  informed  Mr.  H.  that  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  had  requested 
the  city  government  to  take  measures 
to  remove  Mr.  H.  from  his  house,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  the  impend- 
ing danger.  He  had  never  intimated 
such  a  request  to  Mr,  Hoar,,  nor  any- 
thing approaching  it.  But  the  fact 
that  his  host  wished  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  that  he  could  find  no  other  lodg- 


ing without  exposing  whoever  shel- 
tered him  to  annoyance,  if  not  peril, 
created  a  fresh  embarrassment.  At 
this  moment,  a  waiter  informed  Mr. 
Hoar  that  some  gentlemen  vdshed  to 
see  him  in  the  hall.  He  descended, 
and  found  there  the  bank-president 
and  his  associates  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  bevy,  with  an  assem- 
blage about  the  door,  on  the  piazza, 
and  in  the  street,  where  a  number  of 
carriages  were  in  wjiiting.  The  presi- 
dent announced  that  they  were  there 
to  conduct  him  to  the  boat.  Mr. 
Hoar  now  stated  that  there  was  a  re- 
port in  circulation  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  leave  the  city,  which  was 
not  true.  If  he  left,  it  would  be  not 
because  he  would,  but  because  he 
must.  The  bank-president  remarked 
that  there  was  a  misunderstanding ; 
that  he  had-  understood  that  Mr. 
Hoar  had  consented  to  leave  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  [or  restoring] 
the  peace  of  the  city ;  but  that,  if  he 
refused,  they  had  no  power  to  order 
him  away ;  all  they  could  do  was  to 
warn  him  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
maining, Mr.  H,  repeated  his  lan- 
guage at  the  preceding  interview, 
which  the  president  did  not  deny  to 
be  accurate,  but  said  that  he  had 
understood  Mr.  H.  as  consenting  to 
leave. 

Hereupon,  several  of  the  party  nni- 
ted  in  urging  liis  departure  at  once, 
saying  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  remain,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  his  mission  could  not  be  effected. 
Among  these,  were  two  to  whom 
he  had  been  specially  commended. 
Finding  that  he  had  but  the  choice 
between  walking  to  the  carriage  and 
being  dragged  to  it,  Mr,  Hoar  paid 
his  bill  at  the  hotel,  called  down  his 
daughter  from  her  room,  and  en- 
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tered  with  her  the  carriage  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  one  of  the  crowd  or- . 
dered  the  coachman  to  drive  on.  He 
WEB  thus  taken  to  the  hoat,  which 
was  veiy  soon  hearing  him  on  his 
homewfuii  way.  Mr.  Hoar,  ia  doeing 
the  official  report  of  his  TiBit  to  and 
expolfiion  &om  South  Carolina,  aeked 
the  following  portentous  qnestiooe : 

"  Has  the  CooBtitutaon  of  the  United  Stat«s 
the  least  practical  yaliditj  or  binding  force 
South  Carolina,  eicept  where  she  thiaka 
:  operation  favorable  to  her  t  She  prohib- 
.  the  trial  of  an  action  in  the  tribnii^ 
established  under  the  CoDstitntion  for  deter- 
miniog  sach  oases,  in  which  a  citizen  of 
Uasaaehnsetts  complains  .that  a  oitizen  of 
South  Carolina  had  done  him  an  i^jni?; 
saying  that  she  has  herself  already  tried 
that  caase,  and  decided  against  the  pl^n- 
ti£  She  prohibits,  not  only  by  her  mobs, 
bat  by  her  Legislature,  the  residence  of  a 
free  white  citizen  of  Massachusetts  within 
the  limits  of  Soath  Oarolina,  whenever  she 
thinks  his  presence  there  iDconsistent  with 
her  policy.  Are  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  to  be  regarded  as  the  conquered 
provinces  of  SonUk  Carolina?" 

Snch  was  the  manner  in  which  Sonth 
Carolina,  with  the  heartj^approTal  of 
her  Blaveholding  eistere,  received 
and  repelled  the  attempt  of  Mas- 
Bachofietta  to  determine  and  enforce 


the  rights,  while  protecting  the  lib- 
erties, of  her  iree  citizens,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Massachusetts  proposed  no 
appeal  to  her  own  courts,  no  reliance 
on  ber  own  views  of  constitutional 
right  and  dntj,  but  an  arbitration 
before,  and  a  judgment  by,  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Union,  specially  cloth- 
ed by  our  Federal  pact  with  juria- 
dictioQ  over  '*aU  case^  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion." Here  was  the  precise  case 
meditated — a  complaint  by  one  State 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her 
citizens  were  subverted  by  tlie  legis- 
lation of  a  sister  State  ;  here  was  the 
tribunal  created  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  trial  of  such  i&.sue8.  South 
Carolina  repudiated  its  jurisdiction, 
as  she  had  previously,  with  regard  to 
the  Tariff,  repudiated  the  authority 
of  Congress,  or  any  other  that  should 
contravene  her  own  sovereign  will. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  North 
failed,  some  years  later,  to  evince  suf- 
ficient alacrity  in  slave-catching,  let 
these  facts  he  fi-eshly  remembered. 


THE    WILMOT    PROTISO. 


Mr.  Pole  aacceeded  Mr.  Tyler  as 
Fraeident  of  the  United  States, 
March  4,  184S.  No  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  former  with  regard  to 
Annexation  was  made,  or,  with  rea^ 
son,  expected.  The  agent  so  hastily 
dispat<jied  to  Texas  by  Mr.  Tyler  to 
speed  the  consummation  of  die  de- 
creed union,  was  not,  of  course, 
recalled.     The   new   President  was 


doubtless  gratified  to  find  his  pre- 
destined work,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  encounter  some  impedi- 
ments at  the  hands  of  Northern 
members  of  his  own  party,  so  nearly 
completed  to  his  hand.  On  the  18th 
of  June,-  joint  resolutions,  giving 
their  final  consent  to  Annexation, 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  Texas  by  a  unanimous  vote;  and 
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this  action  was  ratified  by  a  Conven- 
tioQ  of  the  People  of  Texas  on  the 
eBSBing  4th  of  Julj. 

The  XXIXth  Congress  met  at 
Waahington  December  1,  1845,  with 
a  strong  Democratic  majority  in 
either  brancli.  John  "W".  Davis,  of 
Indiana,  was  choeen  Speaker  of  the 
Honse  by  120  votes  to  72  for  Samuel 
F.  Vinton  (Whig),  of  Ohio,  and  18 
scattering.  On  the  16th,  a  joint  re- 
solve, reported  on  the  lOth  from  the 
Ciunmittee  on  Territories  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  formally  ad- 
mitting Texas  as  a  State  into  onr 
Union,  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  141  to  56,  The  Senate  con- 
curred, on  the  22d,  by  SI  Teas  to  13 
Nays. 

Thns  far,  the  confident  predictions 
of  War  with  Mexico,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  annexing  Texas, 
haj  not  been  realized.  Technically 
and  legally,  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
said  to  have  been  at  war  ever  since 
we  had  determined  on  Annexation ; 
practically  and  in  &ct,  we  were  not. 
No  belligerent  action  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  directly  followed  the  decisive 
step,  or  its  official  promulgation. 
Our  commerce  and  onr  flag  were 
still  welcomed  in  the  Mexican  ports. 
The  disposable  portion  of  our  little 
army,  some  1,500  strong,  under  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  commander  of  the 
Southwestern  department,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  Washington, 
embarked  (July,  1845)  at  New  Or- 


leans, and  landed,  early  in  August, 
at  Corpus  Christi,  on  Aransas  Bay, 
near  the  month  of  the  Nneces,  which 
was  the  extreme  western  limit  of 
Texan  occupation.'  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  Secretary  of  War 
(Gov.  Marcy)  and  Gen.  Taylor, 
which  preceded  and  inspired  this 
movement,  clearly  indicates  that  Mr. 
Polk  and  bis  Cabinet  desired  Gen. 
Taylor  to  debark  at,  occupy,  and 
hold,  the  east  hank  of  ^e  Bio 
Grande,  though  they  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  giving  an  order 
to  that  effect,  hoping  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor would  take  a  hint,  as  Gen.  Jackson 
was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  Florida 
operations,  and  do  what  was  desired 
in  such  manner  as  would  enable  the 
Government  to  disavow  him,  and 
evade  the  responsibility  of  his  course. 
Gen.  Taylor,  however,  demanded  ex- 
plicit instructions,  and,  being  there- 
upon directed  to  take  position  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  soil  of 
our  new  acqnisition  "to  the  extent 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,"  he  stopped  at  the 
Nueces,  as  aforesaid.  Here,  though 
no  hostilities  were  offered  or  threat- 
ened, 2,500  more  troops  were  sent 
him  in  November.  Official  hints 
and  innuendoes  that  he  was  expected 
to  advance  to  the  Eio  Grande  con- 
tinued to  reach  him,  but  he  disre- 
garded them  ;  and  at  length,  about 
the  1st  of  Man;h,  he  received  positive 
orders  from    the   President    to   ad- 


'  Hon.  Chariea  J.  IngeraoU,  a  leadiog  Scmo- 
cratic  roproscnUtive  iu  Congress  from  PenDsyl. 
Tania,  and  a  leslouB  AnneiatioDist,  iu  ft  speech 
in  tlie  House,  Januarys,  1S15,  said: 

"The  territorial  limits  are  marked  Id  tlie  oob- 
figuratibii  of  this  continent  b;  so  Almighty  hand. 
Tbe  Platte,  the  Arkannas,  Hie  Red,  and  the 
Misaisgippi  Bi»erii  •  •  •  these  nie  natur- 
al)}' our  waters,  with  their  estuaries  to  the  Bay 
of  Mes'co.    The  stapendouB  deserts  between 


the  Nvieces  and  the  Bravo  rivers,  are  the  natural 
boundaries  tietween  the  Ani^lo-Saioa  atid  tlio 
Mauritanian  races.  Tliere  eods  the  valley  of 
the  West.  There  Mexico  bepns.  •  *  •  Wo 
ought  to  stop  there,  bixause  intennlnablo  con- 
fiicts  muHt  eoinie,  either  on  our  going  South  or 
their  coming  North  of  that  gigantic  boundury. 
While  peace  is  cherished,  that  boundary  will  bs 
kept  sacred.  Not  t31  the  spirit  of  oonquest 
rages,  wilt  the  people  on  eitlier  side  mulest  oj 
mix  with  each  ottwr," 
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Tsnce.  He  accordingly  pnt  his  col- 
umn in  motdon  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  crossing  the  arid  waste,  over 
one  hnndred  miles  wide,  that  stretch- 
es south-westward  nearlj  to  the  Kio 
Grande,  and  reached  the  baut  of  that 
river,  oppodte  Matamoras,  on  the 
28th.  Here' he  erected  Fort  Brown, 
commanding  3fatamoras— the  Mexi- 
cans, under  Ampudia,  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  throwing  up 
batteries  on  their  side.  These  being 
completed,  Ampudia  (April  12th)  ad- 
dressed Gen.  Taylor,  requiring  Mm 
to  return-  to  the  Nueces  forthwith, 
there  to  remain  "  while  our  Govern- 
ments are  regulating  the  pending 
question  relative  to  Texas;"  with  a 
warning  that  bis  refusal  would  be 
regarded  by  Mexico  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  Gen.  Taylor  courteously  re- 
plied that  he  was  acting  under  instruc- 
tions that  were  incompatible  with  the 
Mexican's  requirement.  Ampudia 
was  soon  after  superseded  by  Arista, 
who,  early  in  May,  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  men, 
and,  on  the  8th,  attacked  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's 2,300  at  Palo  Alto,  and  was 
badly  defeated.  Retreating  to  a 
strong  position  at  Heeaca  de  la  Pal- 
ma,  a  few  miles  distant,  he  was  there 
attacked  next  day  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
who  routed  his  forces,  after  a  ^arp 
conflict,  and  drove  them  in  disorder 
across  the  river.  The  Mexican  loss 
in  these  two  affaire  was  1,000  men, 
with  eight  guns,  and  a  large  amount 
of  ba^age.  The  undisturbed  poeses- 
Bion  of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the 

'The  roQowLog  ia  extracted  from  a  letter 
written  hj  one  of  our  ofBcers,  soon  after  Qen. 
Taylor's  sirival  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  before 
the  oatbreak  orkctnal  hostilities ; 

"Cahp  oppoenra  Vatamobas.  ^prtl  19,  1846. 

"Our  situation  here  is  an  eitraordlnaiy  one. 
Bight  in  the  enem/s  ooontry,  actuallj  oocupj- 
ii^  their  oom  and  ootton  fields,  the  people  of 


Rio  Grande  was  among  the  "  spoils 
of  victory." 

President  Polk  (May  11th)  commn- 
nicated  some  of  these  facts  to  Cktn- 
gresB  in  a  Special  Message,  where- 
in he  averred  that  the  Mexicans 
had  '*  ai  laat  invaded  our  ierritoryy 
and  ahed  the  Uood  of  our  feUovHsU/i- 
zen3  o7i  our  own'  soil."  Congress, 
;  two  days  afterward,  responded,  by 
j  the  passage  of  an  act,  calling  out 
50,000  volunteers,  and  appropriating 
$10,000,000  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  struggle  thus  begun,  with  a 
preamble,  nmniug, 

"■Whereas,  hy  the  act  of  the  KepvUusnf 
Mtxieo^  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that 
Govenimeat  and  the  TTnitad  States,  Bt  U 
enaetfd,"  etc 

Only  14  votes  in  the  House,  and 
2  in  the  Senate  were  cast  against  this 
bill,  though  several  members  (among 
tliem  Mr.  Oalhonn)  refused  to  vote 
on  it  at  all;  and  a  motion  in  the 
Honse  to  strike  out  the  preamble 
was  sustained  by  nearly  every  mem- 
ber elected  aa  a  Whig. 

Congress  remained  in  session  till 
the  loth  of  August ;  before  which 
time,  it  had  become  evident  that 
Mexico,  distracted  and  enfeebled  by 
so  many  revolutions,  could  make  no 
effective  resistance  to  the  progress 
of  our  arms.  President  Polk,  not 
without  reason,  believed  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  might  be  negotiated  wiUi 
her  rickety  government,  whereby,  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on 
our  pu-t,  not  only  the  bonndaiy  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  a  very  consider- 

tbe  ecO  leaving  theie  homes,  and  we,  with  a 
small  handful  of  men,  marching  with  colors  fly- 
ing, end  drums  boating,  right  under  the  rety 
guDB  oT  one  of  their  principal  dties,  diaplsTing 
the  star-epangled  banner,  as  if  in  deflsnoe,  tin- 
der their  very  DOse,  and  tliey,  with  an  anny 
twice  our  bIzo,  at  least,  sit  quietly  down,  and 
malienottlie  least  K8ietBn<«,not  the  BriiteBbrt to 
drlTetheiuTadersdt   TWe  is  no  parallel  to  it" 
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able  acquiflftion  of  hitherto  Mexican 
temtoiy  beyond  that  river,  might  be 
secured.  He  accordingly  (August  8) 
Bent  a  Special  Meseage  to  Congreae, 
nflVing  tliat  a  considerable  sum  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  these  pur- 
poses. A  bill  was  immediately  re- 
ported and  considered  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  malcing  appropriations 
of  $30,000  for  expenses  of  negotiar 
tions,  and  $2,000,000,  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  in 
making  such  a  treaty.  This  bill 
seemed  on  the  point  of  passing 
through  all  its  stages  without  serious 
opposition. 

But  what  ^ould  be  the  Social  or 
Labor  system  of  the  territories  about 
to  be  acquired)  This  question  could 
be  no  longer  postponed  nor  evaded. 
Hitherto,  Slavery  had  entered  upon 
each  succeeding  struggle  for  a  new 
territory  with  the  great  advantage  of 
prior  posseBsion.  Virginia,  which 
claimed  the  owneiship  of  most  of  the 
•  territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  a  Slave  State,  and  her 
outlying  territories,  it  might  fairly  be 
argned,  inherited  her  domestic  insti- 
tutions; Alabama  and  Mississippi 
Were,  in  like  manner,  constructively 
slaveholding  at  the  outset,  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  from  wliich  States  they 
were  cut  off.  Louisiana  (including 
Missouri)  had  come  to  us  slavehold- 
ing from  France;  so  had  Florida 
from  Spain ;  while  Texas  had  been 
colonized  and  revolutionized  mainly 
by  Southerners,  who  imprinted  on  her 
their  darling  "  institution"  before  we 
had  any  voice  in  the  matter.  In  the 
case  of  each,  it  had  been  plausibly 
and  successfully  contended  that  their 
Slavery  was  no  concern  of  ours — 


that  it  was  established  and  legalized 
before  we  were  empowered  to  speak 
in  the  matter,  and  mast  be  upheld 
until  those  more  immetfiately  inter- 
ested should  see  fit  to  abolish  it. 
This  consideration  had  prevailed 
even  in  the  recent  instance  of  Texas, 
where  all  partition  had  been  refused, 
all  real  compromise  scouted,  on  the 
assumption  that  Slavery  was  already 
in  possession,  and  did  not  care  to  di- 
vide what  was  wholly  its  own. 

The  case  was  bow  decidedly  alter- 
ed. Mexico  had  utterly  abolished 
Slavery  some  twenty  years  before; 
and  every  acre  that  she  should  cede 
to. us  beyond  the  Itio  Grande  would  ' 
come  to  us  free  soil.  Should  it  so 
remain,  or  be  surrendered  to  the 
domination  and  uses  of  Slavery  t  It 
was  well  known  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  elaborated  a  new  dogma  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigency,  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  held  to  carry 
Slavery  into  every  rood  of  Federal 
territory  whence  it  was  not  excluded 
by  positive  law.  In  other  words, 
every  citizen  of  any  State  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  migrate  into  any 
territory  of  the  Union,  carrying  with 
him  whatever  the  law  of  his  own 
State  recognized  as  property ;  and 
this  must,  therefore,  be  guarded  and 
defended  as  his  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  of  and  within  said  ter- 
ritory. Should  this  view  not  be  pre- 
cluded by  some  decided  protest,  some 
positive  action,  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  President  Polk,  with  every 
saccessor  of  like  faith,  would  adopt 
it,  and  that  the  vast  and,  as  yet, 
nearly  unpeopled  regions  about  to 
be  acquired  from  Mexico  would  thus 
be  added  to  the  already  spacious  do- 
minions of  the  Slave  Power. 

There  waa  a  hasty  consultation,  in 
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cte&nlt  of  time  ot  dpportnuity  for 
one  more  deliberate,  among  those 
Democratic  members  from  Free 
States  who.  felt  that  the  extreme 
limit  of  justifiable  or  tolerable  con- 
cession to  Slavery  had  already  been 
reached ;  wherein  Messrs.  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  Geor^  Rathbim,  Martin 
Grover  and  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  David  "Wilmot,  of  PennBylva- 
nia,  Jacob  Brinckerhbff  and  Jamea 
J.  Faran,  of  Ohio,  McClelland,  of 
Michigan,  and  others',  took  part ;  as 
the  reealt  of  which,  Mr.  Wilmot 
moved  to  add  to  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  the  following : 

*'Prtmdtd,  That,  as  an  express  and  fnnda- 
mental  condition  to  the  aoqniMtion  of  aaj 
territorj  from  the  Republic  of  Uexioo  by  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  that 
may  he  Degotiated  hetneen  tiem,  and  to 
the  nse  by  the  Execotive  of  the  moneys 
herein  appropriated,  neither  Slavery  nor  in- 
volantary  eervitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  said  torritory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  dnly  con- 
victed." 

This  Proviso  was  adopted  in  Com- 
mittee by  80  Ays  to  64  Noes  —  only 
three  members  (Democrats),  it  was 
Btud,  from  the  Free  States,  passing 
throQgh  the  tellers  in  response  to  the 
call  for  the  Noes.  The  bill  was 
thereapoQ  reported  to  the  House ; 
and  Mr.  Rathbnn,  of  New  York, 
moved  the  Previous  Question  on  its 
engrossment  (so  as  to  preclude  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  this  Proviso).  This 
•was  met  by  Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  motion  that  the  bill  do  lie 
o»  i4e  tabU — in  other  words,  that  the 
original  measure,  but  a  moment  since 
deemed  so  vital,  be  voted  down,  in 
order  to  kill  the  Proviso.  This  was 
defeated  on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays — all  the  members  frvm  Slave 
States  but  Messrs.  WilUam  P.  Thom- 


asson  and  Henry  Grider  (Whigs),  of 
Kentucky,  voting  to  lay  on  the  table, 
with  Messrs.  John  Pettit,  of  Indiana, 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  John  A. 
McClemand  (Democrats),  of  Illinois, 
and  Robert  C.  Schenck  (Whig),  of 
Ohio,  making  79;  while  the  Yeas 
(comprising  all  the  Whigs  but  one, 
and  nearly  all  the  Democrats  from 
Free  States,  with  the  two  Kentucky 
Whigs  aforesaid),  were  98.  The  bill 
was  thereupon  ordered  to  be  engross- 
ed for  a  third  reading  by  85  Yeas  to 
80  Najs,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  then  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
session.  On  its  being  taken  np,  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama  (a  close 
adherent  of  Mr.  Calhoun),  moved 
that  the  Proviso  aforesaid  be  strick- 
en out ;  whereupon  Mr.  John  Davis 
(Whig),  of  Massachusetts,  rose  to  de- 
bate, and  persisted  in  speaking,  as 
though  against  time,  until  noon, 
which  had  been  concurrently  fixed 
as  the  hour  of  adjournment ;  so  the 
session  terminated,  and  the  biU  and 
proviso  failed  together.  It  is  prob- 
able that  President  Polk  would  have 
vetoed  the  bill,  because  of  the  Proviso, 
had  they  then  passed. 

Mr.  Davis  died*  not  many  years 
afterward,  and  no  explanation  of  his 
course  in  this  instance  was  ever  given 
to  the  public.  He  may  have  desired 
only  to  defeat  some  obuoxioos  meas- 
ure which  would  have  come  up  and 
which  would  probably  have  passed  if 
this  bill  had  been  promptiy  disposed 
of  It  is  certain  that  Gen.  Cass,  then 
a  Senator,  complained,  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  of  Mr.  Davis  having 
defeated  a  measure  which  should  have 
been  passed,  so  as  to  preclude  all  fur- 
ther controversy  with  regard  to  the 
Extension  of  Slavery. 


.t  Worcerter,  Masa,  AprU  19th,  1861. 
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3£oFe  than  a  jear  thereafter,  with  a 
Baltimore  Convention  and  aPreeiden- 
tial  election  in  immediate  proepect, 
Gen.  Cass  was  interrogated  by  Mr. 
A:  O,  P.  Hicboleon,  of  Tenueesee, 
"with  regard  to  hia  opinion  of  the 
Wihnot  Proviflo.  In  hifl  reply,*  Glen. 
C.  Bays: 

"  The  Wilraot  Proviso  has  been  before  the 
oooDtfy  for  some  time.  It  h&s  been  r^oat- 
edlj  discussed  in  Congress  and  by  the  pnblio 
press.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  a  great  eJumge  baa  been  going 
on  in  the  pnblio  mind  upon  tbia  anbjeot,  in 
my  own  as  well  as  others,  and  that  doubts  are 
resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  that 
the  principle  it  involves  should  he  kept  oul 
of  tie  National  Legislature,  and  left  to  the 
people  of  the  oonfederacy  in  their  reepectji 
local,  ■    " 


This  letter  is  notable  aa  the  first 
dear  enunciation  of  the  doctrine 
termed  Popular  (otherwiBe  Bqnatter) 
Sovereignty — tliat  is,  of  the  lack  of 
legitimate  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
ito  territories.  Gen.  Caes's  position 
was  thoronghlycanvasaed,  ax  months 
after  it  was  taken,  in  a  letter  *  from 
Martin  Van  Bnren  to  N.  J.  Water- 
bury  and  other  Free  Soil  Democrats 
of  his  State,  wherein  he  said : 

"The  power,  the  eiistence  of  which  is  at 
this  late  day  denied,  is,  in  niy  OT)inion,  fully 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitntion. 
Its  language,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  adopted,  the  recorded  explanations 
which  accompanied  iU  formation — the  con- 
strnction  it  has  received  from  our  highest 
judicial  tribunaJs,  and  the  very  solemn  and 
repeated  confirmations  it  has  derived  from 
the  measures  of  the  Government — leave  not 
the  shadow  of  a  donbt  in  my  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise tlie  power  in  qnestion.  This  is  not  a 
new  opinion  on  my  part,  nor  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  it  baa  been  avowed.  While 
the  caJididato  of  nty  friends  for  the  Presi- 
denoy,  I  distinctly  announced  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  powerof  Congress  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnrobia,  al- 
though I  was,  for  reasona  which  were  then, 

'  Dated  Washiugton,  December  24,  1847. 
■  Dated  liadenwald,  June  SO,  IS43. 


and  are  gtiU,  eatiabotory  to  my  mind,  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  its  exercise  there. 
The  question  of  power  is  oertdnly  as  clear 
in  respect  to  the  Territories  as  it  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  District;  and,  as  to  the  Teni- 
tories,  my  opinion  was  also  made  known  in 
a  still  more  solemn  form,  by  giving  the 
Executive  approval  required  by  uie  Consti- 
.tnttoD  to  the  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Iowa,  whioh 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into 
that  Territory." 

The  XKXth  Congress  asaembled 
December  6th,  1847,  when  Bobert 
0.  Winthrop  (Whig),  of  Maasachn- 
setts,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
Honse  by  a  majority  of  on*y  and,  on 
the  28th  of  February  ensuing,  Mr. 
Harvey  Putnam,  of  New  York,  hav- 
ing moved  an  independent  resolve 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  Mr.  Richard  Brodhead, 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 
same  do  lie  on  the  table,  which  pre- 
vailed—Yeaa  106,  Nays  93 — twenty- 
five  Democrats  and  one  '  Native'  (L. 
C  Levin)  from  the  Free  States 
voting  with  the  entire  South  to  lay 
on  the  table ;  all  the  Whigs  and  a 
lar^  majority  of  the  Democrats 
from  Free  States  against  it. 

Peace  with  Mexico  having  been 
made,*  a  bill  providing  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Oregon  being  be- 
fore Congress  at  this  session,  and 
referred  in  the  Senate  to  a  Select 
Committee,  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  from  that  Committee, 
reported  it  with  amendments  estAb- 
lishing  Territorial  Governments  also 
for  New  Mexico  and  California.  An 
original  feature  of  this  bill  was  a 
proposition  embodied  therein  that  all 
questions  concerning  Slavery  in  those 
Territories  be  referred  directly  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.    This  measure 

•  By  the  trsaty  of  Qnadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb- 
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paaeed  the  Boiate  by  the  Btroog  rote 
of  83  Teas  to  23  Naya— all  from 
Free  States — but,  on  its  reaching  the 
House,  Mr.  AJex.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Geoi^a,  moved  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
taUe,  which  prevailed;  Yeas  IIS 
(30  of  them  Democrats  from  Free 
States;  8  Whigs  from  Slave  States; 
and  74  Whigs  from  Free  States) ; 
Nays  97 ;  (21  Democrats  ftwm  Free 
States,  with  all  the  Democrats,  and 
all  bat  8,  as  aforesaid,  pf  the  WliigB, 
from  Slave  States).  As  tiie  Court 
was  then  constituted,  there  was  little 
room  for  donbt  that  its  award  would 
have  been  &Torable  to  Slavery  Ex- 
tension ;  hence  this  vote,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's Compromise,  thus  defeated,  was 
never  revived. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion for  1848  assembled  at  Baltimore 
on  the  22d  of  May.  G«n.  Lewis 
Cabs,  of  Michigan,  received  125 
votes  for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, to  55  for  James  Buchanan,  53 
for  Levi  Woodbury,  9  for  John  C 
Calhoun,  6  for  Gen.  Worth,  and  3 
for  Geo.  H.  Dallas.  On  the  fourth 
ballot,  Gen.  Caas  had  179  to  75  for 
all  otiers,  and  was  declared  nomi- 
nated. Gen.  William  O.  Bctleb, 
of  Kentucky,  received  114  votes  for 
Tiee-President  on  the  first  ballot, 
and  was-onanimonsly  nominated  on 
the  third.  Two  delegations  frtim 
New  York  presenting  themselves  to 
this  Convention — ^tiiet  of  the  Free 
Soilers,  Kadicals,  or  "  Barnburners,*' 
whose  leader  was  Samuel  Young, 
and  that  of  the  Conservativea  or 
"  Hunkers,"  whose  chief  was  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson — ^the  Convention  at- 
tempted to  .split  the  difference  by 
admitting  both,   and   giving   each 


half  the  vote  to  which  the  State  was 
entitled.  This  the  "  Bambumere" 
rejected,  leaving  the  Convention  and 
refusing  to  be  bound  by  its  con- 
clusions. The  great  body  of  them 
heartily  united  in  Uie  Free  Soil 
movement,  which  culminated  in  a 
National  Convention  at  Buffalo,^ 
whereby  Mastin  Tan  Bubeh  was 
nominated  for  President,  with 
Chasles  Fba2tcis  Adams,  of  Maa- 
sachusetts,  for  Vice-President. 

The  r^;nlar  Democratic  or  Caas 
and  Butler  Convention  reiterated 
most  of  the  resolves  of  its  two  prede- 
cessors, adding  two  or  three  in  com- 
mendation of  the  War  with  Mexico ; 
warmly  congratulated  France  on  her 
recent  return  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  ambignouBly  in- 
doiBed  the  new  Popular  Sovereignty 
discovery  as  follows : 

"Ettohti,  That  in  the  recont  develop- 
ment of  this  grand  political  truth,  of  ttie 
sorereignfj  of  the  people  and  tlieir  capacity 
for  telf-^ovH-Dment,  which  is  prostrating 
thrones  aad  erecting  repubiicj^  on  tlio  mina 
of  deBpotiam  in  the  Old  World,  we  feel 
that  a  high  and  sacred  dnty  is  devolved, 
wiUi  inoreased  reeponsibility,  npon  th« 
Democratic  part}'  of  this  country,  as  the 
partj  of  the  People,  to  Hnstain  and  advance 
among  ns  Oonstitntional  Libert/,  Equality 
and  Fraternity,  by  continning  to  resist  all 
monopolies  and  e:iclneive  legidation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  conustent  ad- 
herence to  those  principles  and  compro- 
mbes  of  the  Constitution  which  are  broad 
enough  and  strong  enongh  to  embrace  and 
uphold  the  Cnion  aa  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  shall  he,  in  the  fnll  expanraon 
of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and 
progressive  people." 

At  this  Convention,  the  Calhoun 
or  extreme  Southern  dc^pna  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  each  slave- 
holder  to  remove  with  his  slaves 
into  any  Federal  Territory,  and  hold 
them  there  in  defiance  of  Congress 
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or  any  local  authority,  was  eiibmit- 
ted  by  Mr.  William  L.  Tancey,  of 
Alabama,  in  the  following  guise ; 

"Setohed,  That  the  doctrine'  of  non- 
interference with  the  rights  of  property  of 
any  portiou  of  the  people  of  tnU  confed- 
eracy, be  it  in  the  States  or  Territories 
thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  in- 
terested in  them,  is  the  true  Repnblioan 
doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 

The  party  was  not  yet  ready  for 
such  strong  meat,  and  tliis  resolve 
was  rejected  :  Nays  216  ;  Yeas  36 — 
South  Carolina  9;  Alabama  9; 
Geor^a  9  ;  Arkansas  3 ;  Florida  3 ; 
Maryland  1;  Kentucky  1;  Tonnes-. 
see  1. 

The  Whig  National  Convention 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  June  7th. 
Gen.  Zaohaet  Tatlos,  of  Louis- 
iana, had  on  the  first  .ballot  111 
votes  for  President  to  97  for  Henry 
Gay,  43  for  General  Scott,  22  for 
Mr.  Webster,  and  6  scattering.  On 
the  fourth  ballot  (nest  day),  Gen. 
Taylor  had  171  to  107  for  all  others, 
and  was  declared  nominated.  Mil- 
ULBD  FtLLMOBE,  of  Ncw  Yofk,  had 
115  votes  for  Tiee-President,  on  the 
first  ballot,  to  109  for  Abbott  Law- 
rence, of  Maasachnsetts,  and  50  scat- 
tering. On  the  second  ballot,  Mr, 
Fillmore  had  173,  and  was  nomi- 
nated. No  resolves  aflBrming  dis- 
tinctive principles  were  passed;  re- 
peated efforts  to  interpose  one 
affirming  the  principle  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  being  met  by  success- 
ful motions  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  Buffalo  or  Free  Soil  Conven- 
tion was  as  frank  and  explicit  in  its 
declaration  of  principles. as  its  more 
powerful  rivals  had  been  ambiguous 
or  reticent.  The  following  are  its 
more  material  averments : 


"Hooked,  That  the  Proviso  of  Jefferson, 
to  prohibit  the  existence  of  Slavery  after 
1800,  in  tdl  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  Sonthem  and  Northern;  the  votes 
of  sis  States  and  sixteen  delegates,  in  tlie 
Congress  of  1784,  for  the  Proviso,  to  three 
States  and  seven  delegates  agmnst  it;  tlie 
actual  exclusion  of  Slavery  from  the  North- 
western Territory,  hy  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  nnanimonsly  adopted  by  the  States  in 
Congress;  and  the  entire  history  of  that 
period,  clearly  shoir  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Nation  not  to  eitend,  nationalize,  or 
encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and  dit- 
courage  Slavery;  and  to  this  policy,  which 
should  never  have  been  departed  from,  the 
Government  ought  to  return. 

"  Betohed,  Tliat  our  fathers  ordained  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  order, 
among  other  great  National  objects,  to  'es- 
tablish jnatieo,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty ;'  but  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  they  created,  all  constitutionaJ  power 
to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,' without  due  legal  process. 

"  Sesolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Oonvantion,  Congreas  has  no  more  power  to 
make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king ;  no  more 
power  to  institute  or  establish  Slavery,  than 
to  institute  or  establish  monarchy ;  no  such 
power  can  be  found  among  those  spccifioolly 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  or  derived 
by  just  implication  from  them. 

^'Saohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  relievo  itself  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  con- 
tinnance  of  Slavery,  wherever  the  Govern- 
ment possesses  constitutional  authority  to 
l^islate  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  thus  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence. 

^^Raolzol,  That  the  true,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  only  safe 
means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  Slavery 
into  territory  now  Free,  is  to  prohibit  iis 
extension  in  all  such  territory  by  an  act  of 

In  the  event.  Gen.  Taylor  was 
chosen  President,  receiving  the  votes 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
thirteen  other  States,  choosing  1C3 
Electors,  The  strong  Free  Soil  vote 
for  Van  Buren  ensured  to  Gen.  Cass 
the  votes  of  Ohio,  and  of  every  other 
State  Korth-west  of  the  Ohio,  mo;=t 
of  them  by  a  plurality  only  over 
Taylor.  Gen.  Cass  carried  fifteen 
States,  choosing  137  Electors.  Mr. 
Tan  Buren  carried  no  Electors,  but 
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received  a  respectable  support  in 
every  Free  State,  Hhode  leland  and 
New  Jersey  excepted.  New  York, 
Massachoaetts,  and  Yermont,  each 
gave  a  lai^r  popular  vote  to  him 
than  to  Gen,  Cass ;  Wisconein  gave 
him  nearly  as  many  as  Gen.  Taylor. 
The  entire  popnlar  vote  (South  Caro- 
lina not  casting  any)  stood — Taylor 
and  Fillmore,  1,360,752;  Case  and 
Butler,  1,219,962 ;  Tan  Biu^n  and 
Adams,  291,342.  Gen.  Taylor  had 
a  majority  of  the  Electoral  and  a 
plnndity  of  the  Popular  vote,  both 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States 
respectively. 

The  Btmggle  for  the  organization 
of  the  territories  was  resumed  in 
Congress  the  ensuing  Winter;  and, 
though  there  had  been  very  few 
changes  of  members,  there  had  been 
a  very  considerable  change  of  feeling 
on  tlie  part  of  a  great  many  Demo- 
crats from  Free  States.  They  indig- 
nantly felt  that,  by  the  vote  caet  for 
Gen.  Taylor  in  the  South,  the  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices  of  their  party  had 
been  ungratefully  requited.  That 
eight  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
Bhould  cast  their  votes  for  the  Whig 
candidate  for  President,  leaving  Tir- 
ginia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to 
be  carried  against  him  by  the  very 
leanest  majorities,  was  not  the  enter- 
tainment to  wliich  they  had  been  in- 
vited when  they  risked  their  ascend- 
ency at  home,  and   their  seats,  by 

'  The  memberE  from  Free  States  (all  Demo- 
cratg),  who  had  voted  at  the  last  sesBloa  lo  lay 
the  Wnmot  Proviso  on  the  table,  and  who  now 
TOled/>r  the  principle  as  above,  were  as  follow ; 

Uaime. — Asa  W.  H.  Clapp,  JameB  S.  WQey 
—2.  Nbw  Tohk.  — Frederick  W.  Lord— 1. 
Omo. — Thomas  Richey — 1.  iKDiASi.^-Charloa 
W.  Cathcart,  Thomas  J.  Henley,  John  L.  Robin- 
■on,  William  W.  Wldi— 1.  Iluhois.— Itobert 
13 


voting  for  Gag-Rules,  and  against 
the  establishment  by  law  of  Freedom 
in  the  Territories.  Some  of  them 
were  permanently  alienated,  though 
the  far  greater  number  were  bnt  tem- 
porarily estrai^ged,  from  the  councils 
of  their  Southern  chiefe.  Bnt  the 
change  was  made  evident,  soon  after 
the  assembling  of  the  XXXth  Con- 
gress for  its  second  session,  when, 
(December  18, 1848),  on  motion  of 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Koot,  of  Ohio,  the 
House 

"  Jletolted,  That  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories be  inetracted  to  report  to  this  Honse, 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  a  bit!  or 
bills  providing  a  territorial  government  for 
each  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  aod 
California,  and  exclading  Slavery  there- 
from." 

This  passed  by  Teas  108,  includ- 
ing every  Whig,  and  all  but  eight  of 
the  Democrats*  from  Free  States; 
Nays  80— all  from  the  Slave  States 
but  the  eight  aforesaid. 

A  farther  evidence  of  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  Honse  was  afforded, 
when,  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  fol- 
lowing was,  during  the  morning 
hour,  moved  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gott,  of 
New  York : 

"  Whereas,  the  traffic  now  prosecnted  in 
this  metropolis  of  the  Republic  in  hnmaa 
beings,  as  chattels,  is  coatrary  to  natural 
justice,  and  the  fandameutal  principles  of 
our  political  system,  is  notorioasly   a  re- 

S roach  to  onr  country  Uiroughont  Christen- 
om,  and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  liberty  among  the  na- 
tiona  of  the  earth ;  Therefore, 

^^  Setohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colnmbia  be  instructed  to  report 

Smith— 1.  Uessrs.  Clark  and  H.  WiUiams,  of 
Mune,  Birdsall  and  Uaclay,  of  New  Tork, 
Brodhead  and  Maun,  of  Pennsylvania;  Pettit, 
of  Indiana ;  Fiddin  and  UcClemand,  of  lUioois, 
who  voted  with  tlie  South  at  the  fcnmer  season 
—now  failed  to  vote.  Mr.  D,  a  Jadcsoo,  of  Ness- 
York,  who  then  voted  with  the  Soatb,  had  bcr>ii 
euoceeded  by  Hi.  B.  Oieeley,  who  voted  with. 
the  North. 
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The  Previous  Question  liaving 
l)een  required  and  ordered,  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  Yeas  98  to 
Naya  88.  Hereupon  there  was  a  call 
for  the  Southern  memberB  to  leave 
the  Hall,  and  various  demonBtrations 
of  the  sort,  which  resulted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  members  irom  the  Slave 
States ;  which  resulted  in  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  dratled  and 
reported  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  which  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District,  being  Pro- 
Slavery,  of  course  took  good  care  noi 
to  report  as  instructed  above. 

The  Territorial  bill  for  California, 
foreshadowed  and  commended  by 
Mr.  Hoot's  rffiolve,  was  reported  by 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  on  the 
20th,  and  that  for  New  Mexico  fol- 
lowed on  the  3d  of  January,  1849. 
An  effort  (January  15),  by  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Bockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
make  the  former  a  special  order,  fiul- 
ed,  lacking  a  two-thirds  vote,  bat  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  nearly  every  mem- 
ber from  tbe  Free  States— 114  to  71. 
The  bill  was  finally  taken  out  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  26th  of 
February,  and  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  next  day ;  when  Mr.  R.  K, 
Meade,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  it  do 
lie  on  the  table,  which  was  decisive- 
ly negatived ;  and  then  the  bill  pass- 
ed Sie  House  by  126  Teas  to  87  Nays. 
Mr.  Aylett  Buckner  (Whig  of  Ken- 
tucky), who  had  made  a  forcible  and 
thorough-^oing  speech  in  favor  of  ex- 
dnding  Slavery  from  the  Territories, 
roted  with  his  Whig  coUet^e,  Green 
Adams,  and  all  the  Whigs  and  all  bat 
fflur  *  of  the  Democrats  from  the  Free 


States,  in  the  affirmative ;  while  all 
the  members  present  frx)ni  the  Slave 
States  but  Meaara  Adams  and  Buck- 
ner voted  in  the  negative ;  so  that  the 
House  divided  very  nearly  on  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  But  Mr.  Buckner 
paid  for  his  speech  and  vote  on  this 
occasion  with  his  seat.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  1847,  over  his  Democratic 
opponent,  by  386  majority ;  he  was 
thrown  out  in  1849  by  1140  majority. 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion. And  the  bill  thus  passed  was 
not  even  considered  in  the  Senate — 
a  motion  by  Mr.  Douglas  (February 
28),  that  it  be  taken  up  for  reference, 
having  been  promptly  voted  down  by 
28  Nays  to  25  Teas. 

For  the  Pro-SlavCTy  majority  in 
that  Senate  had  already  resolved  on 
their  course,  and  it  did  not  lie  at  all 
in  this  direction.  They  believed  that 
their  opportunity  was'  at  hand ;  that 
the  more  especial  friends  of  the  in- 
coming Administration  were  anxious 
to  have  the  Slavery  question  settled 
— that  is,  the  opposition  to  Slavery 
Extension  defeated  or  withdrawn, 
that  being  the  way  such  questions 
were  usually  settled  —  in  order  to 
make  matters  smooth  and  pleasant 
for  the  powers  soon  to  be ;  and  they 
knew  that  the  irritation  of  the  North- 
em  Democrats  against  the  South  for 
giving  a  majority  of  its  votes  for  Gen. 
Taylor  as  against  Gen.  Cafs  had  been 
gradually  dying  out  under  the  pres- 
sure of  social  influences  and  of  party 
necessities.  They  believed  that,  if  a 
proper  issue  were  made,  the  North- 
em  repugnance  to  tlie  organization  • 
of  the  Territories  in  profound  silence 
as  to  Slaveiy,  might  be  overcome. 
They  had,  therefore,  determined  to 


<  UMsn.  Btmuel  A.  Bridges  of  PemiBTlTBiila,     WllUam  Sawyer,  oT  Ohio.    Uessrt.  Chns.  Brown, 
«bJ  ViUum  Eennoii,  Jr.,  John  K.  UiUer,  and     Cha*.  J.  IngenoU,  and  other  Buoh,  did  not  vote. 
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&steii  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatio 
Appropriation  bill,  a  "rider,"  organ- 
izing the  new  Territories  vith  no 
restriction  on  or  impediment  to  the 
introduction  of  Slavery,  calculating 
that  a  gafficient  number  of  the  North- 
em  friends  of  the  Administration 
would  permit  this  to  pass  rather  than 
eee  the  Government  crippled  and  the 
President  constrdned  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress — always  a  portent 
of  evil  to  the  party  in  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  great  Appropriation 
bill  having  pa^ed  the  House,  and 
been  reported  to  and  several  days 
debated  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Walker, 
ofWisconsin,  moved  to  Add  a  section 
extending  the  laws  of. the  United 
States  over  *'  the  territoiy  west  of 
the  Rio  del  Korto,  acquired  tmm 
Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Febmaiy 
23, 1848,"  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  "prescribe  and  establish  all 
proper  and  needfid  r^ulations  for 
the  enforcement"  of  the  Constitntion 
and  laws  in  said  Territory ;  as  also 
"  to  appoint  and  commiesion  such 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister BQch  laws,"  etc,  etc.  This 
passed  the  Senate  by  29  Teas"  to  27 
Kays;  but,  the  bill  being  thus  re- 
tmned  to  the  Honse,  the  Senate's 
amendment  was  there  (March  2)  re- 
jected :  Yeas  100  (thirteen  of  them 
from  Free  State^  to  Nays  114  (all 
from  Free  States).  The  hill  was  then 
retm-ned  in  its  original  shape  to  the 
Senate.  Ths  Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendment,  and  asked  a  conference, 
which  was  granted,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  The  Committee  reported  to 
either  House  its  inability  to  agree, 
and  was  difichaiged. 
Mr.   McClemand  (Democrat),   of 


Hlinois,  now  moved  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  non-concurrence  in 
the  Senate's  amendment,  which  pre- 
vailed—Yeas 111 ;  Nays  106 ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Richwd  W.  Thompson 
(Whig),  of  Indiana,,  moved  that  the 
Home  do  concur  with  the  Senate 
with  an.  amendment,  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  substitute  for  the  Senate's  pro- 
ject, and  of  which  the  gist  was  a  pro- 
vision that  '*  until  the  4th  of  July, 
1850,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner 
provide  for  the  government  of  said 
Territories,  the  exietmg  laws  thereof 
ahaU  he  retained  and  observed'^ — in 
other  words,  that  the  laws  of  Mexi- 
co, whereby  Slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  her  entire  area,  should 
continue  in  force  in  said  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  The 
Senate's  amendment,  a»afTM>uZ»^,  was 
then  agreed  to :  Yeas  110 ;  Nays  103. 
And  thus  the  bill,  late  at  night  of  what 
was  necessarily  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  was  retomed  to  the  Senate. 

The  majority  (wf  that  body  were 
fairly  caught  in  their  own  snare. 
They  had  vociferously  protested  that 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  without 
providing  for  the  government  and 
quiet  of  the  new  territories;  and 
had  threatened  to  defeat  the  General 
Appropriation  bill  and  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment penniless  if  this  were  iiot 
acceded  to  by  the  Honse.  And  here 
was  the  bill  proposing  to  do  just  what 
they  had  insisted  imai  be  done,  and 
coiUd  not  with  safety  be  postponed. 
It  was  only  objectionable  in  that  it  pro- 
vided (as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida)  that  the  social  con- 
ditions which  had  existed  prior  to  our 
acqui^tion  should  remain  unchanged 
until  Congress,  or  the  People  more 


>•  iD^oding  otil7  U«Rsrs.  IMckinson  of  New     Fitzgerald  oT  Hidiigan,  and  Eaniuigan  of  Indi- 
Tork,  A.  a  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Doug^  «f  mnola,      uu  (all  DemooratB),  fhnn  Ftm  8t«M. 
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immediately  interested,  should  see  fit 
to  change  tLem.  But  this  was  exactly 
what  the  majority  determined  should 
not  be,  and  were  working  to  prevent. 
Tet  they  did  not  care  to  make  up  an 
issue  with  the  House  majority  on  this 
point,  and  go  to  the  country  on  the 
defeat  of  the  chief  Appropriation 
hill,  and  consequent  emharrasament 
of  the  Government,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the.House  had  refused 
to  unite  in  opening  the  Territories  to 
Slavery.  And  so,  after  spending  most 
of  the  night  in  heated  discussion — 
mnch  of  it  mere  talking  against  time 
— the  Senate,  toward  morning,  struck 
out  of  the  Appropriation  bill  ite  ma- 
terially amended  amendment,  and 
passed  the  bill  as  it  originally  came 
from  the  House — at  all  events,  with 
no  provision  for  the  organization  or 
government  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  And  thus  ended  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  along 
with  the  XXXth  Congress. 

The  action  of  the  XXIXth  and 
XXXth  Congresses  respectively  with 
regard  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
though  proceeding  simultaneously 
with  the  incidents  already  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  and  involving  essen- 
tially identical  principles,  requires  dis- 
tinct presentation,  that  the  two  diverse 
and  somewhat  conflicting  threads 
of  narrative  may  not  be  blended  in 
hopeless  entanglement.  That  action, 
briefly  summed  up,  was  as  follows : 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XXIXth 
Congress,  Mr.  Stephen  A,  Douglas 
reported  to  the  House  (August  6, 
1846)  a  bill  organizing  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  whereof  the  northern 
boundary  had  just  been  fixed  at  lati- 
tude 49°  by  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.   The    bill,   as   reported,  was 


silent  respecting  Slavery ;  bnt,  while 
under  dkcussion  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  following  amend- 
ment was  added : 

"And  naither  Slavery  nor  involnntarj- 
eervitade  shall  ever  exist  id  etiA  Tcrritor;, 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  pyt?  shdl 
have  been  duly  convicted." 

In  the  House,  on  coming  out  of 
Committee,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were 
demanded  on  this  amendment,  which 
was  sustained:  Yeas  108;  Na^  44 
— only  three  or  four  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  five  or  six  Southern  Whigs 
being  found  among  the  Nays,  where- 
of the  residue  were  Southern  Demo- 
crats. The  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
passed  the  House,  but  went  to  the 
Senate  so  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion that,  though  referred  to  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, no  iurther  action  was  had 
thereon. 

On  the  assembling  of  this  Con- 
gress for  its  second  session,  Mr. 
Douglas  i^ain  reported  to  the  House 
a  bill  to  provide  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment for  Oregon,  which  was  read 
twice,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole ;  where  it  was  debated 
through  the  11th,  lath,  and  14th  of 
Januaiy,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
out  of  Committee  on  the  15th,  On 
that  day,  Gen.  Armistead  Burt,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  (having  al- 
ready done  so  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole)  this  addition  to  the  clause 
inhibiting  Slavery,  as  above  given : 

"Inasmuob  as  the  whole  of  the  Bwd  Ter- 
ritory lies  north  of  tliirty-sii  degrees  thirty 
tninutes  north  latttQcIo,  known  as  the  line 
of  the  Missouri  ComproTnisa." 

The  object  of  this  amendment  was 
to  obtain  from  the  House  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  parallel  36"  30'  as  a  divid- 
ing line  between  Slave  and  Free 
territory  across  the  entire  oontinent, 
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or  so  &r  as  oar  poseeeeions  itai^t  ex- 
tend. The  House  voted  down  Oen. 
Bart's  proposition :  Yeas  82 ;  Nays 
114 — every  member  from  the  Slave 
States,  with  foar  "democrats  fiY)in 
Free  States,  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  while  every  Whig  from  the 
Free  States,  with  every  Democrat 
from  th(»e  States  but  the  four  afore- 
said, voted  in  the  negative.  The 
bill  thereupon  passed  the  House  by 
134  Yeas  to  35  Nays— all  from  Slave 
States  ;  but,  on  caching  the  Senate, 
it  was  referred,  reported,  sent  back 
again,  and  finally,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  laid  on  the  table — Yeas 
26 ;  Nays  18 — there  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death. 

In  the  next  (XXXth)  Oongrees, 
Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  (Whig),  of  In- 
diana (since  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  President  Lincoln),  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories ;  and  a  bill  creating  a  Territo- 
rial Government  for  Oregon,  and 
prohibiting  Slavery  therein,  was  re- 
ported by  him  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848.  This  bill  was  made  a 
special  order  five  weeka  thereafter, 
but  was  bo  pertinaciously  resisted  by 
the  Slavery  Extensionista  that  it 
conld  not  be  got  out  of  Committee  tUl 
Angnst  1 ;  when  an  amendment  made 
in  Committee,  striking  out  that  clause 
of  the  original  bill  whereby  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Ordinance  of  '87  were 
extended  to  this  Territory — ^in  other 
words.  Slavery  was  prohibited  there- 
in— ^was  negatived ;  Yeas  88 ;  Nays 
114.  On  this  division,  Hi.  John  "W. 
Houston  (Whig),  of  Delaware,  voted 


with  the  majority,  which  was  othei^ 
wise  entirely  composed  of  members 
from  Free  States ;  eight "  Democrats 
frcsn  Free  States  voted  in  the  minor- 
ity, otherwise  composed  of  all  tbe 
members  from  Slave  States  present, 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  excited. 
The  bill  then  passed  the  House  by  a 
"sectional"  vote — Yeas  138;  Nays 
Tl. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas"* 
promptly  (August  5th)  reported  this 
bill  with  amendments,  and  a  propor- 
tion from  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
that  it  "  do  lie  on  the  table,"  was  de- 
feated  by  15  (ultra  Southern)  Yeas  to 
36  Nays.  Among  the  amendments 
reported  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  a- repro- 
duction in  substance  of  Qen.  Burt's, 
defeated  the  year  before  in  the 
House,  which  now  received  but  two 
votes — those  of  Messrs,  Bright  and 
Douglas.  Mr.  Douglas  thereupon 
moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  insert- 
ing as  follows ; 

"  That  the  line  of  Airty-six  d^rees  and 
thirty  minuteB  of  north  latitude,  known  as 
the  Hiasonri  Cuapromige  line,  as  deGned  in 
the  ^fath  seotioD  of  an  act  entitled,  'An 
Act  to  sntborize  the  people  of  the  Uiasonrf"' 
Territory  to  form  a  uonstitution  and  Stat« 
Government,  and  for  He  admission  of  snoh 
State  into  the  Union,  on  an  eqnal  footing 
with  the  original  Btatcs,  and  to  prohibit 
BlaTery  in  certain  Territories,  approved 
March  6,  1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
declared  to  extend  to  the  PaciSc  Ocean; 
and  the  said  eighth  aection,  together  with 
the  compromise  therein  effeotei  is  hereby 
reviyed,  and  declared  to  be  in  fall  force,  and 
binding,  for  the  future  orgonizatjon  of  th« 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  Bense,  and  with  the  same  nnaerstaud- 
ing,  with  which  it  was  generally  adopted." 

This  was  carried  by  83  Yeas — in- 


"FmnisTLTAiiu. — Charles  J.  Ingersoll — 1. 
IuJBDlB.^t-StepheD  A  I>ou(^  Bobert  Smith 
— S.    Iowa.— a  C.  Ha>ttng«— 1.    Id  bD,  1. 


"NiwToBi. — AuabumBtTdsall — 1.  Ohio. — 
Winiam  KeoDon,  jr.,  JobD  K,  Killer— a.    Ilu- 


MOts.— Orlando  B.  Uddlii,  John  A  MoOlenand, 
WiUiain  A  tichardaon — 3.  ISDUiri. — John  lb 
Sobinson,  William  W.  Wide— a. 

"  Reoently  IraDsferred  ftom  the  House;  ttaw 
chairman  of  ttie  Senate's  Oomndttee  on  Tent 
toriea. 
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eluding  Heears.  CaUioai)^  JeSeraon 
Davis,  John  Bell,  Benton,  and  every 
member  present  from  the  Slave 
States,  with  Measrs,  Cameron,  of 
Fennsjlvania ;  Douglas,  of  Illinois; 
Bright,  of  Indiana;  Dickinson,  of 
New  Tork  ;  and  FitzgenJd,  of  Michi- 
gan, from  Free  States — to  21  Nays, 
including  Messrs.  Webster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Dix, 
of  New  Tork,  and  Breeee,  of  Illi- 
nois. The  bill,  thus  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  by  33  Teas  to  22  Na;^. 

But  the  House,  on  its  return,  thus 
amended,  utterly  refused  (August 
11th)  to  concur  in  any  such  partition 
of  the  territories  of  the  Union,  on 
the  line  of  86°  30',  between  Free 
and  Slave  Labor.  The  proposition 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  above  cited,  was  re- 
jected by  the  decisive  majority  of 
39;  Teas  82;  Nays  121 — only  three" 
members  from  Free  States  voting  in 


N   CONFLICT. 

the  minority.  So  the  bill  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  with  its  amend- 
ment struck  out;  and  that  body 
thereupon  receded — Teas  39;  Naya 
25 — from  its  amendment,  and  allow- 
ed the  bill  to  become  a  law  in  the 
shape  given  it  by  the  Honae.  On 
this  memorable  division,  Messrs. 
Benton,  Bright,  Cameron,  Dickinson, 
Douglas,  Fitzgerald,  Hannegau, 
Spruance,  of  Delaware,  and  Hoos- 
ton,  of  Texas,  voted  to  yield  to  the 
House,  leaving  none  but  Senators 
from  Slave  States,  and  not  all  of 
them,  insisting  on  the  partition  de- 
manded. So  Or^on  became  a  Ter- 
ritory, consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
without  compromise  or  connterbal- 
ance ;  and  the  Free  States  gave 
fair  notice  that  they  would  not  divide 
with  Slavery  the  vast  and  hitherto 
fi«e  territories  then  just  acquired 
from  Mexico. 


XV. 
THE    OOMPKOMISE    OF    18  6  0. 


Gek.  Zaohabt  Tatlob  was  inau- 
gurated aa  Freaident  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1849.  He  had  received,  aa 
we  have  seen,  both  an  electoral  ma- 
jority and  a  popular  plorahty,  ahke 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States, 
mainly  by  reason  of  hia  persistent 
and  obstinate  silence  and  reserve  on 
the  vexed  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories.  He  had  written  letters 
— ^not  always  wise  nor  judicious — 
during  the  canvass,  mainly  in  its 
early  stages ;  bnt  they  were  not  cal- 
culated, decisively,  to  alienate  either 
the  champions  or  the  opponents  of 


Slavery  Restriction.  It  is  among 
the  traditions  of  the  canvass  that  he, 
some  time  in  1848,  received  a  letter 
from  a  planter  running  thus :  "  Sir : 
I  Iiave  worked  hard  and  been  frugal 
all  my  life,  and  the  results  of  my  in- 
dustry have  mainly  taken  the  form 
of  slaves,  of  whom  I  own  about  a 
hundred.  Before  I  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
candidate  I  support  will  not  so  act 
as  to  divest  me  of  my  property." 
To  which  the  General,  with  a  dex- 
terity that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  diplomatist,  and  would  have  proved 


;*New  Touc— Auaborn  Birdsall— L    PutiiBTi.vurU'— Chariai  Brown,  Cbartea  J.  IngeraoOr— 2- 
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exceedingly  useful  to  Kr.  Olay,  re- 
Bponded :  "  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to 
iDfonn  jon  that  I,  too,  have  been  all 
my  life  indoBtrionB  and  iriij|al,  and 
that  the  fruits  thereof  are  mainly 
inveBted  in  slaves,  of  whom  I 
own  three  hundred.  YoiUfB ,"  etc. 
Sonth  Carolina  did  not  see  fit  to 
repoee  her  faith  in  hii" ;  no  more 
did  Texas :  his  own  eon-in-law,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  went  against  him :  so 
did  the  great  body  of  Slavery  Propa- 
gandists ;  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  tme 
that  he  received  many  more  votes  at 
the  Sonth  than  would  have  been 
given  for  Mr,  Webster,  or  even  Mr. 
Clay. 

In  the  Free  States,  very  many 
Northern  Whigs '  had  rethsed  to  sup- 
port him,  and  given  their  votes  to 
Yan  Suren  as  an  open,  unequivocal 
champion  of  Slavery  Sestriction ; 
and  it  was  by  the  votes  thus  diverted 
from  Gen.  Taylor  that  Ohio,  with 
perhaps  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  also, 
were  given  to  Gen.  Cass.  The  great 
body  of  the  Northern  Wbigs,  how- 
ever, had  supported  the  nominees  of 


their  party,  not  fully  satisfied  with 
Gen,  Taylor's  position  on  the  Slavery 
question,  but  trusting  that  the  influ- 
ence necessarily  exerted  over  his 
Administration  by  the  desires  and 
convictions  of  the  far  greater  nnm- 
ber  of  its  Bnpporters,  whether  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  led  by  such  de- 
termined Slavery  Reetrictionists  as 
Mr.  Webster  and  Gov,  Seward, 
would  insore  his  political  adhesion 
to  the  right  side.  Many  acted  or 
voted  in  accordance  with  this  view 
who  were  not  exactly  sa^fied  with 
it;  and  the  Whig  canvassers  were 
doubtless  more  decided  and  tliorottgh 
in  their  "Free  Soil"  inculcations 
than  they  would  have  been  had  their 
Fresidentiat  candidate  been  one  of 
themselveB.  Mr.  Webster  *  claimed 
"  Free  Boil"  as  a  distinctive  Whig 
dootrine,  and  declared  that,  were  the 
Whigs  to  join  the  peculiar  "  Free 
Soil"  o^;anization,  tLey  would  only 
make  that  the  Whig  party  wit?i, 
Maaim  Van  Suren  at  its  head. 
Gov.  Seward '  declared  the  Slavei7 
question  the  great,  living,  and  pre- 


>  Ammif  those  Wbiga  wbo  took  this  course  In 
KeirTork  City.thenamesorWillia  Ball,  Joseph 
L.  White,  Philip  W.  Engs,  and  WUaoa  G.  Hunt, 


•  The  Mowing  are  extrscU  fl-om  Mr.  Web- 
■ter's  epeedi  at  AbiDgdon,  Hasa.,  Oct  S,  1848 : 

"Tha  genttamen  who  haTe  joined  this  new 
psT^,  fhifa  acaoag  the  Whigs,  pretend  that  they 
are  greater  loveni  of  Liberty  and  greater  baters 
of  KavBTj  than  those  they  leave  behind  tliem. 
I  do  not  admit  it.  I  do  cot  admit  any  auch 
thing.  [Applause.]  I  think  we  are  as  good 
free  Soil  men  ae  they  are,  though  wo  do  not  set 
op  anj  mch  great  preeminoncs  over  our  neigh- 
bors. •  •  *  There  was  on  actua!  outbreak, 
years  ago,  between  these  two  parties  of  tha 
Democracy  of  New  York,  and  this  '  Bambnm- 
hig*  PMI7  existed  kmg  before  there  was  any 
question  of  Pr«e  Soil  among  them — long  before 
there  was  any  question  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
or  any  opposition  by  that  party  to  the  oitension 
(tf  aavCTy.  And,  up  to  the  Annexation  of 
Texaa,  everf  man  of  the  party  went  strughtfor- 
ward  fcv  that  Annexstiaa,  Slavery  Extension 


"But  the  Wbiga,  and  thej  alone,  rdsed  a 
strong  <f>position  to  the  measure.  I  say  the 
Whigs  alone — for  nobody  else,  either  in  the 
East,  West,  South,  or  North,  stirred  a  Unger  in 
the  cauae — or,  at  least,  made  bo  email  an  eSbrt 
that  it  could  not  be  discerned  until  the  Whiga 
roused  the  people  to  a  sentiment  of  oppoeiti^ 
to  the  further  spread  of  the  Slave  Power.  Than 
this  portion  of  Ihe  Kew  York  Loco-Focos,  tliese 
Barnburners,  seized  upon  this  Whig  doctrine, 
and  attached  to  it  their  polioy,  merely  to  giTe 
them  the  predominance  over  ttidr  rivija.  •  •  • 

"  In  this  BnStio  platform,  this  Collect  of  the 
new  school,  there  is  nothing  new.  •  •  • 
Bnppose  all  the  Whigs  sliould  go  over  to  Uie 
Free  BoU  party:  It  would  only  be  a  change  <tf 
name ;  the  principles  would  still  be  the  same. 
But  there  would  be  one  change  whii^  I  admit, 
woold  be  monstrous — it  vnMld  male*  Mr.  Km 
Baren  On  hgad  of  fA4  Whig  party,     pisughter.]" 

>  In  his  speech  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
26,  1848,  Got.  Seward  said: 

"  A  Blith  principle  Is,  that  SaTeiy  must  be 
abdished.  I  think  these  are  the  pnncifdea  of 
the  Whigs  of  tlie  Westeni  BMerra  of  Ohia    I 
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dominant  issue  between  the  two 
National  partieB,  and  urged  the  dutj 
of  abolishing  Slavery  as  a  reason  for 
supporting  Gen.  Tajlor.  Mr.  "Wash- 
ington Hunt '  wrote  an  elaborate  let- 
ter to  Ohio,  ni^ng  tlie  duty  of  stand- 
ing by  Whig  principles  by  electing 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  by  choosing  at  the 
Bame  time  members  of  Congress  who 
would  inflexibly  resist,  and  legislate 
to  prohibit,  the  Extension  of  Slavery. 
At  no  time  previously,'  had  Whig  in- 
cnleations  throughout  the  Free  States 
been  so  decidedly  and  strongly  hostile 
to  the  Extension,  of  Slavery,  and  so 
determined  in  requiring  its  inhibition 
by  Congress,  as  during  the  canvass 
of  1848. 

Among  the  results  of  that  canvass 
a  we  have  seen — a  temporary 


alienation  of  many  Northern  Demo- 
crats from  their  former  devotion  to 
Southern  ideaa  and  docility  to  South* 
em  leadership.  This  alienation  was 
ftirther  ei-inced  ia  the  coalitions 
formed  the  next  summer  between 
the  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  parties 
of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  which 
in  Vermont  proved  too  weak  to  over- 
come the  Whig-  ascendency,  but  in 
Massachusetts  ultimately  triumphed 
in  the  election  of  George  S.  Boutwell 
(Democrat),  as  Governor,  and  Charles 
Sumner  (Free  Soil),  as  Senator.  In 
New  York,  a  fusion  was  with  di£S- 
eulty  effected  (in  1849)  of  the  parties 
which  had  in  1848  supported  Van 
Buren  and  Cass  respectively — the 
nominal  basis  of  agreement  being  a 
resolve*  of  mutual   hostility  to  the 


am  not  now  to  saj  for  the  first  time  that  they 
an  mine.    *    •    • 

"  There  are  two  antagonistic  elemonta  of 
Bodetj  in  America,  Freedom  nud  Slaver;. 
Freedom  ia  in  harmonf  with  our  BjEtom  of 
govamment,  and  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
ia  thererore  paaeive  and  qaieacent.  Slaverj  ia 
in  conflict  with  thit  system,  with  justice,  and 
with  humanitj,  and  ia  therefore  organized, 
defenBiTe,  active,  and  perpetually  aggteasire. 

"Freedom  insists  on  the  emancipation  and 
development  of  labor;  Slavery  demands  a  aotl 
noistened  with  teara  and  blood — Freedom  a 
aoQ  that  exults  under  the  elastic  tread  of  man 
in  bia  native  m^eaty. 

"These  elements  divide  and  classify  the 
American  people  into  two  parttes.  Each  of 
these  parties  has  its  court  and  its  acepler.  The 
throne  of  one  is  amid  tharocka  of  the  Alleghany 
Uounlains ;  the  throne  of  the  other  is  reared  on 
the  sands  of  South  Carolina.  One  of  these 
parties,  the  party  of  Slavery,  regards  disunion 
aa  among  tlie  means  of  defense,  and  not  always 
Ihe  last  to  be  employed.  The  other  maintains 
the  Union  of  the  States,  one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  Ibrever,  aa  the  highest  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  to 
mankind,"  etc,  etc 

"  The  party  of  Freedom  Beeka  complete  and 
miTersal  emancipation." 


*  Ur.  James  Brooks,  Editor  of  The  Sea  Forft 
Btpnn,  reported  to  the  New  York  Whig  State 
Convention  of  1847  {October  6th),  an  Address 
condemaing  the  otjecta  of  tho  Uexloau  War 


laly  adopled. 


"  Fellow  Citizens ;  Disguise  the  Uexican  War 
as  sophistry  may,  the  great  truth  cannot  be  put 
down,  nor  lied  down,  lliat  it  eiista  Isecaiiae  of  the 
AnnexaUoa  of  Texas ;  that  from  such  a  cause 
we  [wedicted  Btich  a  consequence  would  follow; 
and  that,  but  for  that  cause,  no  war  would  have 
eiiated  at  all.  Disguise  its  intent*,  purposes 
and  oanseqiieucea,  aa  sophistry  may  struggle  to 
do,  the  fitrtbcr  great  tnith  cannot  be  hidden,  tliat 
its  main  object  is  the  conquest  of  a  market  for 
slaves,  and  that  the  flag  our  vidorioua  legions 
Toltj  around,  Gght  under,  and  fall  for,  ia  to  be 
desecrated  from  its  holy  character  of  Liberty  and 
Emaadpation  into  an  errand  of  Bondage  and 
Slaveiy.  ♦  •  •  We  protest,  too,  iti  the  name 
of  the  rights  of  Uan  and  of  Liberty,  agiuast  the 
further  eitonsion  of  Slavery  in  North  America. 
The  curse  which  our  mother  country  Inflicted 
upon  us,  in  spite  of  our  fathers.'  romoDBtrances, 
we  demand  ahall  never  blight  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  North  Puciflc.  •  •  •  •  We  will  not 
pour  out  tiie  blood  of  our  countrymen,  if  wo  can 
help  it,  to  turn  a  Free  into  a  Sluit  soQ;  we  will 
not  spend  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
Ibtb  per  year  to  make  a  Slave  market  for  any 
portion  of  our  countrymetu  ♦  •  •  The 
Union  aa  it  is,  (he  whole  Umou,  and  notAin;  but 
the  tJQion,  we  will  stand  bj  to  the  last — but  Ho 
More  Tkrribn-y  is  our  watchword — unlem  it  be 
Fret." 

*  The  last  Convention  of  the  Cass  Deroocrate^ 
or  "Hunkers,"  which  was  held  at  Syracnse  in 
S^Cember,  1 849,  proposing  a  condliatoi^  course 
toward  the  "  Banibumeis,"  aa  an  orerton  to- 
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Extensioii  of  Slavery.  Therg  were 
local  exceptione ;  bat  in  the  main 
the  Democratic  party  was  materifdlj 
Etrengthened  by  the  rapid  and  ^n- 
eral  disintegration  of  the  Free  Soil 
party,  and  by  the  apparent  falliiig 
away  of  the  Whiga  of  the  Free  States 
from  a  decided,  open,  inflexible  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  Slavery 
Restriction.  Qen.  Taylor's  election 
had  exhansted  the  personal  popular- 
ity based  on  his  achievements  as  a 
soldier ;  his  attitude  as  a  slaveholder, 
and  Iiis  tacit  negation  of  the  prin<!i- 
ple  aforesaid,  were  awkward  facts; 
and,  though  the  President  himEelf 
could  not  be  justly  accnsed  of  doing 
or  saying  any  thing  clearly  objection- 
able, yet  each  successive  State  elec- 
tion of  1849  indicated  a  diminished 
and  declining  popularity  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Administration. 

Neither  Mr,  Webster  nor  Gov.  Sew- 
ard had  a  seat  in  Gen.  Taylor's  Cabi- 
net, Uiough  either,  donbtlees,  might 
have  had,  had  he  desired  it.  Ut. 
"Webster  remained  in  the  Senate, 
where  Messrs.  Clay  and  Calhoun  still 
lingered,  and  Gov.  Seward  first  took 
his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  day  of 
Gen.  Taylor's  inauguration. 

The  proper  organization  of  the 
spacious  territories  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico  necessarily  attracted 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  new  President  and  his  official 
counselors.  It  could  not  be  justifi- 
ably postponed ;  for  the  military  rule 
that  had  tbas  far  been  endured  by 
thoBe  territories,  exceptional  at  best, 
had  been   rendered  anomalous  and 

WBrds  a  neutral  l:iaBis  or  reanian  with  them, 
adopted  the  foUowing ; 

"  EeBobred,  Tlut  we  are  opposed  to  the  ezteu- 
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indefensible  by  the  lapse  of  a  year 
since  the  complete  restoration  of 
peace.  Meantime,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  was  already  at- 
tracting swarms  of  adventurers  to 
that  country  and  rendering  its  speedy 
and  extensive  colonization  inevitable. 
That  it  should  soon  receive  a  suitable 
and  legitimate  civU  government  was 
imperative.  New  Mexico,  likewise, 
having  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand, mainly  native-bom,  and  divest- 
ed by  our  conquest  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment eabstantially  of  her  own  choice, 
had  a  right  to  expect  an  early  and 
complete  deliverance  from  military 
rule.  ' 

The  new  Administration  appears 
to  have  promptly  resolved  on  its 
course.  It  decided  to  invite  and 
iavor  an  early  organization  of  both 
California  and  New  Mexico  (includ- 
ing all  the  vast  area  recently  ceded 
by  Mexico,  apart  from  Texas  proper) 
as  incipient  States,  and  to  arge  tjieir 
admission,  as  such,  into  the  Union 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  Of 
coarse,  it  was  understood  that,  being 
thus  organized,  in  the  absence  of 
both  slaveholders  and  slaves,  they 
would  almost  necessarily  become 
Free  States. 

According  to  this  programme,  Mr. 
Thomas  Butler  King '  was  dispatch- 
ed to  California  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1849,  as  a  special  agent  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, with  instructions  to  favor  the 
early  formation  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion and  Government  The  President, 
in  a  Special  Message  to  Congress  on 
the  2l8t  of  January,  1850,  replying 
to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  frx)m  the 

question,  in  onr  form  of  its  agitation,  or  anj- 
opinion  in  relation  thereto,  as  a  test  of  poUUcal 
laieh,  or  as  B  rule  of  partj  action." 

'  For  most  of  the  ten  years  preceding,  a  Wblg 
member  of  Congreea  from  Qeorgiik 
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House,  stated  that  he  had  Bent  Mr. 
King  "  as  bearer  of  dispatches,"  and  i 
added:  | 

"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  territories  my  desire  [hat  each 
territory  slioold,  if  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  rciiuisitioDB  of  the  Conslilntion  of  the 
United  States,  form  a  plan  of  a  State  consti- 
tution, and  submit  the  same  to  Congress, 
with  a  prayer  for  odmissioD  into  the  L'nion 
as  a  State;  but  I  did  not  anticipate,  suggest, 
nor  anthorize,  the  establishmentuf  any  suob 
goTernment  without  the  assent  of  Congress ; 
nor  did  I  authorize  any  government  agent 
or  officer  to  interfere  with,  or  exercise  any 
inflaenconr  contrul  over,  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, or  over  any  convention,  in  making  or 
modifying  their  doniestjo  institutions,  or  any 
of  the  provisions  of  their  proposed  constitu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  instructions  giv- 
en by  my  orders  were,  that  all  measures  of 
domestic  policy  adopted  by  the  people  of 
California  must  originat«  solely  with  them- 
selves ;  and,  while  the  Executive  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  dtsirous  to  protect  them  in 
the  formation  of  any  government,  repnblican 
in  its  character,  to  he,  at  tlie  proper  time, 
enbmittad  to  Congress,  jet  it  was  to  be  dis- 
tinotly  understood  that  tlie  plan  of  such 
government  must,  at  the  same  time,<  be  the 
result  of  their  own  deliberate  choice,  and 
originate  with  themselves,  without  tlie  inter- 
farenoe  of  the  Executive," 

In  his  Annual  Message,  truismitted 
some  weeks  previously,  the  President 
bad  Baid : 

"No  civil  government  having  been  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  California,  the  people 
of  that  territ«ry,  impelled  by  the  necessities 
of  their  political  condition,  recently  met  in 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  formioK  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  which, 
the  latest  advices  give  ma  reason  to  suppose, 
has  been  accomplished;  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  sove- 
reign Slate.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and 
ehould  their  oonstitntion  be  conformable  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  racnmmend  their  application 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congres*. 

"The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it 
is  believed,  at  no  very  distant  perio<),  present 
themeelvea  for  admissinn  into  the  Union. 
Preparaiory  to  the  admission  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  the  people  of  each  will 
have  instituted  for  themseivee  a  republican 
form  of  government,  'laying  its  foundations 
in  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 


[  in  Buch  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
I  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.' 
I  "  By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of 
nneaMness  may  be  avoided,  and  confidence 
and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  harmony  and  tranqnillity  so 
dear  to  all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  intro- 
duoUon  of  those  exciting  topics  of  a  section- 
al (character  which  have  hitherto  produced 
poinAil  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind  ; 
and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  first 
and  most  illustrions  of  my  predec«saora 
af^ainst  famishing  'any  ground  for  char* 
acterizing  parties  by  geographical  discrimi- 
nations.' " 

It  woidd  Beem  that  this  programme 
might  hare  eecm«d  Uie  support  of  a 
majority  in  Congress  and  commanded 
the  assent  of  the  eotmtry.  It  insured, 
ahnoet  inevitably,  to  the  champions 
of  Free  Labor  a  practical  triumph 
in  tiie  oi^nizatioa  and  future  char- 
acter of  Uie  vast  territories  recently 
acqnired,  while  according  fiill  scope 
to  that "  Popular  Sovereignty"  where- 
of Gen.  Oasa,  Mr.  Dotiglas,  and  other 
Democratic  chiefs,  were  such  resolute 
champions. 

But  Congress  was  not  disposed  to 
regard  with  fiivor  any  poli<^  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration ; 
while  the  Slave  Power  was  fully  de- 
termined, mangre  any  theory  or  pro- 
fession, to  exact  a  partition  of  the 
newly  acquired  territories,  or  a  con- 
sideration for  Burrendering  the  al- 
leged right  to  plant  Slavery  therein. 
There  was  an  Opposition  majority  iu 
the  Senate ;  and  the  House,  after  a 
tedious  contest,  wherein  the  especial 
"  Free  Soil"  or  Buffalo  Platform 
members  refused  to  support  either 
Mr.  Winthrop  (Wbig),  or  Mr.  Cobb 
(Democrat),  for  the  speakership,  was 
finally  oi^uized  under  the  Plurality 
rule,  whereby,  after  taking  three 
more  ballots,  the  highest  number  of 
votes  was  to  elect.  This  role  was 
adopted,*  by  113  Teas  to  106  Nays. 


•  December  ii,  1849. 
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after  nearly  three  weeks*  fhiitlees 
baUoting,  and  under  it  Howell  Oobb, 
of  Georgia,  was  chosen  Speaker  on 
the  63d  ballot,  receiving  103  votes 
to  99  for  Winthrop,  and  20  scattering 
(mainly  on  the  Buffalo  platform).  Mr. 
Cobb  *  was  one  of  the  most  detwrnined 
Democratic  advocates  of  Slavery  Ex- 
tcnBion,  and  constitated  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  Honse  accordingly. 

Gen.  B.  Eiley,  the  Military  Govern- 
or of  California,  had  issued  "  a  Proc- 
lamation calling  a  Convention  of  the 
People  of  California  to  frame  a  State 
Constitution.  Such  Convention  was 
accordingly  held,  and  formed  a  State 
Constitution  whereby  Slavery  was 
expressly  prohibited.  State  officers 
and  members  of  Congress  (all  Demo- 
crats) were  in  due  course  elected  un- 
der it;  and  Gen.  Taylor  communi- 
cated "  tbe  Constitution  to  Congress, 
at  whoee  doors  tbe  members  elect 
from  the  new  State  stood  for  many 
ensuing  months  patiently  awaiting 
their  admission  to  seats.  For,  among 
the  various  propositions  introduced  at 
this  session,  looking  to  the  same  end, 
Mr.  Clay  had  already  submitted  "  the 
following  basis  of  a  proposed  Com- 
promise of  all  differences  relating  to 
the  territoriee  and  to  Slavery : 

"  1.  Setohtd,  That  Cftlifomia,  with  aiilt»- 
ble  boundaries  ongbt,  upon  her  ftpplicadon, 
U>  b«  admitted  as  one  of  tb«  States  of  ttiis 
Union,  without  the  iiopositioii  b;  Ctongreas 
of  any  restricdoa  in  respect  to  tlie  exclusion 
or  introduction  of  Slavery  within  those 
boundaries. 

"2.  Jtf*oh»d,  That,  as  Slavery  does  not 
exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  he  intro- 
ducei]  into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  hy 
tbe  United  States  &«m  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co, it  Is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide 
hy  law,  either  for  its  introdnctiun  into,  or 
exclusion  from,  any  part  of  the  eaid  terri- 
tory; uid  that  appropriate  territorifll  gov- 
eniments  ought  to  be  established  by  Gon- 

•  Sinoe,  a  Confederate  M^r-GeneniL 

u  June  3,  1&49.  ■>  February  13,  IBGD. 


grera  in  alt  the  amd  territory  not  assigned 
as  within  the  boundaries  of  tbe  proposed 
State  of  Oalifomia,  without  the  adoption  of 
any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery." 

"5.  Setohed,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colamhia, 
whilst  tbe  institution  continues  to  exist  in 
tbe  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  without  the  conwnt  of  the 
people  of  tbe  District,  and  without  just  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  Slaves  within 
tbe  District. 

"  6.  But  Retched,  That  it  i>  expedient  to 
prohibit,  within  the  District,  the  Slave- 
Trade  in  staves  bronght  into  it  from  States 
or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District, 
either  to  be  sold  therein  as  merchandise,  or 
to  bo  transported  to  other  markets  without 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"7.  Setoljied,  That  more  effectual  provi- 
sion ongbt  to  be  made  bj  law,  according  to 
the  reqairoment  of  tlie  Constitution,  for  the 
restitution  or  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  State,  who  may  es- 
cape into  any  other  State  or  Territory  in 
the  Tnion.     And, 

"8.  Ketohed,  That  Congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  obstrnct  the  trade  in 
staves  between  the  slaTeholding  States,  but 
that  the  admisHion  or  exclusion  of  slaves 
brought  fh>m  one  into  another  of  Uiem,  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  their  own  partioular 

The  debate  on  this  proposition  of 
compromise  was  opened  by  Southern 
Democrats,  all  speaking  in  disparage- 
ment of  its  leading  su^estions,  or  in 
scarcely  qualified  opposition  to  the 
whole  scheme,  Mr.  H.  S.  Foote,  of 
Mississippi,  condemned  especially  the 
proposition  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  ■ 
aboHsh  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  as  implying  a  right  in 
Congress  to  legislate  on  that  subject, 
whidi  he  utterly  denied.  He  con- 
demned still  more  emphatically  the 
assertion  that  "  Slavery  does  not  now 
exist  by  law  in  the  territories  recent- 
ly acquired  from  Mexico ;"  insisting 
tiiat  the  mere  fact  of  Annexation 
carried  the  Constitution,  with  all  ito 
guaranties,  to  all  the  territories  ob- 

"January  29,  18B0. 

»  3,  4,  relate  to  Texas  and  bar  boondary. 
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tained  by  tresty,  and  secured  the 
privilege  to  any  "Soathem  skve- 
holder  to  enter  any  part  of  it,  attend- 
ed by  hie  slave  property,  and  to  enjoy 
the  same  therein,  &ee  from  all  molest- 
ation or  hindrance  whatsoever."  He 
also  condemned  the  resolve  relating 
to  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  contend- 
ing that  "  her  right  to  that  part  of 
New  Mexico,  lying  east  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  was  full,  complete,  and  unde- 
niable." But  he  did  not  object  to 
abolishing  the  Slave-Trade  in  the 
District,  "provided  it  is  done  in  a 
delicate  and  judicious  manner ;"  and 
he  would  consent  to  the  admission 
of  California,  "  above  the  line  of  36° 
30',"  "  provided  another  new  Slave 
State  can  be  laid  off  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Texas,  so  as  te  keep  np 
the  present  equiponderanee  between 
the  Slave  and  Free  States  of  the 
Union,  and  provided  further,  all  this 
is  done  by  way  of  compromise,  and 
in  order  to  sa/m  the  Union — as  dear 
to  me  as  any  man  living."  Mr,  J. 
M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  though  anx- 
ious to  do  his  utmost  for  "  adjusting 
these  unhappy  differences,"  still 
more  pointedly  dissented  from  JSx. 
Clay's  scheme.     He  said ; 

"  Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  read  tliese  resoln- 
tions,  there  is  bat  one  proposition  to  which 
I  can  give  a  hearty  assent,  and  that  Is  the 
resolution  which  proposes  to  organize  terri- 
torial governments  at  once  in  these  territo- 
ries, without  a  declaration,  one  way  or  the 
other,  aai  to  their  domestic  institutioDS. 
But  there  is  another  which  I  deeply  regret 
to  see  introdnced  into  this  Senate,  by  a 
Benator  from  a  Slaveholding  State ;  it  ja 
that  which  asenmea  that  Slavery  does  not 
now  exist  by  law  in  those  countries.  I  un- 
derstand one  of  these  propositions  to  de- 
clare that;  by  law.  Slavery  is  now  abolished 
in  New  Uexico  and  California.  That  was 
the  very  proposition  advanced  by  the  non- 
slareholding  States  at  the  last  Session ; 
combated  and  disproved,  as  I  thought,  by 


gentlemen  from  the  Slaveholding  States, 
and  which  the  Compromise  bill  '*  was  fram- 
ed to  test.  So  far,  I  regarded  the  qnestion 
of  law  as  disposed  of;  and  it  was  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown  to  bs 
against  the  spirit  of  the  resolntion  of  the 
Senator  of  Kentncky.  If  the  contrary  is 
true,  I  presume  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  declare  that,  if  a  law  is  now  valid  in 
the  territories  abuliabing  Slavery,  it  could 
not  be  introduced  there,  even  if  a  taw  was 
passed  creating  the  institation,  or  repealing 
the  statutes  already  existing — a  doctrine 
never  assented  to,  so  far  as  I  know,  until 
now,  by  any  Senator  rppreseiiting  one  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  Sir,  I  hold  tbo 
very  opposite,  and  with  such  confideooe, 
that,  in  the  lost  Congress,  I  was  willing, 
and  did  vote  for  a  bill  to  test  this  qaestioa 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  this  resolntion 
assnmes  the  other  docbine  4o  be  tme,  and 
our  assent  is  challenged  to  it  as  a  proposi- 
tion of  law." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
with  eqiial  energy,  objected  to  so 
much  of  Mr.  Clay's  propositions  as  re- 
late to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  to  the 
Slave-Trade  in  the  Federal  Dbtrict, 
and  to  the  concession  that  Slavery 
does  not  exist  by  law  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories.    He  added: 

"Bat,  Sir,  we  are  called  npon  to  receive 
this  as  a  measure  of  compromise  I  As  a 
measure  in  which  we  of  the  minority  are  to 
receive  something.  A  measure  of  com- 
promise! I  look  npon  it  as  but  a  modest 
mode  of  taking  that,  the  claim  to  which  has 
been  more  boldly  eanerted  by  others;  and, 
that  I  may  be  uudenitood  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  my  position  may  go  forth  to 
the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  con- 
vey the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  irom 
Eentncky,  I  here  assert,  that  never  will  I 
take  less  than  the  Hissouri  Compromise 
line  extending  to  the  PaviHc  Ocean,  with 
the  specific  recognition  of  the  right  to  hold 
Slaves  in  the  territory  below  that  line ;  and 
that,  before  snch  territories  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  may  be 
taken  there  from  any  of  the  Unil«d  States, 
at  the  option  of  the  owners.  I  can  never 
consent  to  give  additional  power  to  a  ma- 
jority to  commit  further  aggressions  npon 
the  minority  in  this  Union ;  and  I  will 
never  consent  to  ony  proposition  which  will 
have  snch  a  tendency,  without  a  foil  gaar- 


■*That  of  Ur.  daytoD — laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  on  motion  of  Ur.  Stephens,  of  Georgia. 
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Mr.  Clay,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis, 
Bpoke  as  foUows : 

"  I  am  extremelr  gorry  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  b&j  that  he  reqaires, 
Sret,  tha  extension  of  the  Misaonri  Com- 

Eromise  line  to  the  Pacific ;  .and,  also,  that 
e  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  bnt  reqairea,  if 
1  nnderstaod  him  con-ectlv,  a  positive  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  Slavery  sonth  of 
that  line.  And  now.  Sir,  coming  Irom  a 
Slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I 
owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to 
state  that  no  earthly  power  coiUd  induce 
me  to  vote  for  a  specific  meaanre  for  the  iu- 
trodaction  of  Slavery  where  it  had  not  be- 
fore existed,  either  aonth  or  north  of  that 
line.  Coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  Slave  State, 
itiamysotemn,  deliberate,  and  well-matnred 
determination  that  no  power — no  earthly 
power — shall  comf>eI  me  to  vote  for  the 
positive  introdnction  of  Slavery,  either 
sonth  or  north  of  that  line.  Sir,  while  yon 
reproach,  and  jnstty,  too,  our  British  ances- 
tors, for  the  introdnction  of  this  inatitnUon 
apoD  the  continent  of  America,  I  am,  for 
one,  miwilling  that  the  posterity  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  shall  reproaob  v»  for  doing  Just 
what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing 
to  ns.  If  the  citizens  of  those  territories 
choose  to  establish  Ijlavery,  1  am  for  ad- 
mitting tliem  with  sach  provisions  in  their 
Constitutions;  hot  then  it  will  hetheirown 
wortc,  and  not  onrs;  and  their  posterity 
will  have  to  reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for 
forming  Conatitotions  allowing  the  institn- 
tjonoftilavery  to  exist  among  them.  These 
are  my  views,  Sir ;  and  I  ohuoae  to  express 
them;  and  1  care  not  how  extensively  and 
nniversatly  they  ore  known.  The  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Vii^inla  (Mr.  Mason)  has 
expressed  bis  opinion  that  blavery  exists  in 
these  territories ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
opinion  is  sincerely  and  honestly  entertained 
by  him ;  and  I  wonld  say,  with  equal  sin- 
cerity and  honesty,  that  /  believe  that 
Slavery  nowhere  exista  within  any  portion 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  us  from  M^ico. 
He  holds  a  directly  contrary  opinion  to 
mine,  as  he  haa  a  perfect  right  to  do;  and 
we  will  not  quarrel  about  that  difference  of 
opinion." 

Meaars.  William  R.  King,  of  Alar 
bama,  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  and 
Bntler,  of  South  Carolina,  swelled 
the  cboroB  of  denunciation.    They 


could  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Clay's 
proposition  that  looked  like  compro- 
mise ;  nothing  but  concession  and 
surrender  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  territories.  In  their 
view,  it  was  only  a  skillful  and 
plausible  device  for  reconcihng  the 
South  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  rights, 
and  to  a  concession  of  all  the  new 
territories  to  Free  Labor.  They 
were,  therefore,  utteriy  averse  to  it. 

The  most  remarkable  speech  eli- 
cited by  these  resolves  was  that  of 
Mr.  Webster,"  wherein  he  took 
ground  against  the  Abolitionists ; 
against  the  asstuned  Bight  of  Instme- 
tion ;  against  further  legislation  pro- 
hibitory of  Slavery  in  the  Territories ; 
against  Secession  or  Disunion ; 
against  whatever  seemed  calculated 
to  produce  irritation  or  alienation 
between  the  North  and  the  South ; 
and  in  favor  of  liberal  grants  by 
Congress  in  aid  of  the  colonization 
by  Slave  Stat^  of  their  free  colored 
population.  His  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing any  prohibitive  legislation  with 
regard  to  Slavery  in  the  new  ter- 
ritories were  set  forth  as  follows : 

"  "Sow,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico, 
I  hold  Slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those 
territories  by  a  law  even  superior  to  that 
which  admits  aud  sanctions  it  in  Texas.  I 
mean  the  law  of  nature,  of  physical  geogra- 

?hy,  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 
hat  law  settles  forever,  with  a  strength 
beyond  all  terms  of  human  enactment,  that 
Slavery  cannot  exist  in  California  or  New 
Mexico.  Uoderstand  me.  Sir;  I  mean 
Slavery  as  we  regard  it;  the  Slavery  of 'the 
colored  race  ae  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
States.  I  shall  not  discnss  the  point,  but 
leave  it  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have 
nndertaken  to  discuHS  it;  bnt  I  anppose 
there  ia  no  Slavery  of  that  description  in 
California  now.  I  understand  that  ptoni»m, 
a  sort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  'Uiere,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  voluntary  sale  of  a  man  snd 
bis  ofiT^pring  for  debt — an  arrangement  of  a 
peculiar  natnre  known  to  the  law  of  Mexico. 
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But  wbaA  I  mean  to  Bar  ia,  ^"^  it  ia  a*  im- 
possiblo  that  African  Slarety,  as  we  sea  it 
among  na,  should  fiixl  its  way,  or  be  intro- 
duced, into  California  and  New  Mexico,  as 
aay  other  natural  imposeibUily.  Oalifomia 
and  New  Mexico  we  ABifltio  in  th&x  forma- 
tion ftcd  Bcenery.  They  are  composed  of 
TBst  ridges  of  monntains,  of  great  hight, 
witli  broken  ridgea  and  deep  valleji.  The 
sides  of  Ihese  monntaiDS  are  entirely  barren ; 
their  tops  capped  by  perennial  snow.  There 
may  be  in  California,  now  made  free  by  its 
constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  some 
tracta  of  valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  bo  in 
New  Mexico.  Pray,  what  is  the  evidence 
wbioh  every  gentleman  mnst  have  obtained 
on  this  subject,  from  infonnalioa  sought  by 
himself  or  communicated  by  others  t  I 
have  inquired  and  read  all  I  ooold  find,  in 
order  to  ac<]uire  information  on  thia  import- 
ant subject.  What  is  there  in  New  Mexico 
that  could,  by  any  possibility,  induce  any 
body  to  go  therewith  slaves!  There  are 
Bome  narrow  stripa  of  tillable  land  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers ;  bnt  the  rivers  them- 
selves dry  up  before  midsummer  is  gone. 
AH  that  the  people  can  do  in  that  region  is 
to  ruse  some  little  articles,  Bome  little  wheat 
for  their  tortiilas,  and  that  by  irrigation. 
And  who  expects  to  see  a  hundred  black 
men  cultivating  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice, 
or  anything  else,  on  lands  in  New  Mexico 
mode  fertile  only  by  irrigation! 

"I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  foct, 
to  nse  the  current  expression  of  the  day, 
that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are 
destined  to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  ore  set- 
tled at  el! ;  which  I  believe,  in  regard  to 
Kew  Mexico,  will  be  bat  partially  for  e. 
great  length  of  time;  free  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  things  ordained  by  the  Power  above 
ns.  I  have,  therefore,  to  say,  in  this  reapect 
also,  that  this  country  is  fixed  for  freedom, 
to  aa  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  in  it, 
by  a  lass  repealable  law  than  that  which 
attaohes  to  the  holding  of  slaves  in  Texas; 
and  I  will  aay  further,  that,  if  a  resolntion 
or  a  bill  were  now  before  ua  to  provide  a 
Territorial  government  fur  New  Mexico,  I 
Tfonld  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into 
it  whatever.  Such  a  prohibition  would  be 
idle,  as  it  respects  any  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  Territory  i  and  I  would  not  take 
pains  uselessly  to  rSafbnn  an  ordinance  of 
nature,  nor  to  ruennct  the  will  of  Qod.  I 
would  put  in  no  Wilmot  Proviso  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach.  I 
would  put  into  it  no  evidence  of  the  votes 
of  superior  power,  exercised  for  no  purpose 
bat  to  wound  the  pride,  whether  a  just  and 
rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride,  of  the 
oiljzena  of  the  Southern  States.  1  have  no 
■nch  object,  no  such  purpose.  They  would 
think  it  a  taunt,  an  indignity;  they  would 


think  it  to  be  an  act  taking  away  fh>m  them 
what  they  regard  as  a  proper  equality  of 
privilege.  Whether  they  expect  to  realize 
any  benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  think 
it  at  least  a  plmn  theoretic  wrong;  that 
something  more  or  leaa  derogatory  t«  their 
character  and  their  rights  had  taken  place, 
I  propose  to  inflict  no  snch  wound  upon 
any  body,  unless  something  essentially  im- 
portant to  the  country,  and  efficient  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom,  is  to  be 
effected.  I  repeat,  therefore.  Sir.  and,  as  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  the  Senate  often 
npon  this  snbject,  I  repeat  it  because  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  if  a  proportion  were  now 
here  to  establish  a  government  for  New 
Mexico,  and  if  it  was  moved  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision for  the  prohibition  of  Slavery,  I 
would  not  vote  for  it. 

"Sir,  if  we  were  now  making  a  govern- 
ment for  New  Mexico,  and  any  body  should 
propose  a  Wilmot  Proviso,  I  should  treat  it 
exactly  as  Mr.  Polk  treated  that  provisioil 
for  excluding  Slavery  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Polk  was  known  to  be,  in  ophiion,  decidedly 
averse  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  bnt  he  felt 
tite  necessity  of  eetablisliing  a  government 
for  the  territory  of  Oregon.  The  Proviso 
was  in  the  bill;  but  he  knew  it  vonld  be 
entirely  nugatory,  since  it  took  away  no 
right,  no  descrihable,  no  tangible,  no  appre- 
ciable right  of  the  South;  he  said  he  would 
sign  the  bill  for  the  aake  of  enacting  a  law  to 
form  a  government  in  that  Territory,  and  let 
that  entirely  useless,  and,  in  that  connection, 
entirely  senseless,  proviso  remain.  Sir,  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  Annexation  of  Cana- 
da; and,  if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  tlie 
Northern  Democracy,  or  any  one  of  the  Free 


for  New  Mexico,  that  man  would,  of  course, 
be  of  opinion  that  it  ia  neoeasary  to  protect 
the  everlasting  snows  of  Canada  from  the  foot 
of  Slavery  by  tiie  same  overspreading  wing 
of  on  act  of  Congress.  Sir,  wherever  there 
is  a  substantial  good  to  be  done,  wherever 
there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  prevented  from 
becoming  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to  as- 
sert the  principle  of  the  exolnaion  of  Slavery. 
I  am  pfeof^l  to  it  from  the  year  183T ;  I  have 
beea  pledged  to  it  again  and  again ;  and  I 
will  perform  those  pledges;  bnt  I  will  not 
do  a  thing  unnecessarily  ttkat  wounds  the 
feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  discredit  to 
my  own  nnderstanding." 

It  BeemB  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Webster's  strengtli 
should  have  trarersed  the  whole 
ground  of  controvemy  so  thoroughly 
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in  a  speech  inevitably  calcnlated  to 
excite  deep  diaeatifl&ction  among  the 
great  maaaot  tiis  constituents,  without 
once  considering  or  even  touching  this 
question :  "  What  need  exists  for  any 
comprcmiae  whatever}"  Admitting 
the  correctoeBB  of  his  views  and  gen- 
eral positions  with  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico,  Texas,  etc.,.  why 
not  permit  each  subject  demanding 
legislation  to  he  presented  in  its  order, 
and  all  questions  respecting  it  to  be 
decided  on  their  intrinsic  merits  i  He, 
of  course,  contended  throughout  that 
his  position  was  nnchanged,  that  his 
views  were  suhstautially  those  he  had 
always  held ;  yet  the  eagerness  and 
satisfaction  wherewith  his  speech 
was  received  and  reprinted  at 
Kichmond,  Charleston,  Kew  Or- 
leans, and  throughout  the  South, 
should,  it  seems,  have  convinced 
him,  if  the  disappointment  and  di»- 
pleasore  of  hia  constituents  did  not, 
tliat  either  he  had  undergone  a  great 
transformation,  or  nearly  every  one 
else  had.  ^U  speech,  thoagh  it  con- 
tained httie  or  nothing  referring  di- 
rectiy  to  the  compromise  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  In  favor  of  its  ultimate 
triumph. 

Mr.  Douglas  having  reported"  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Oalifomia 
into  the  Union,  as  also  one  to  eetat>- 
lish  territorial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  Col.  Benton  mov- 
ed "  that  the  previous  orders  be  post^ 
poned,  and  the  Cahfomia  bill  taken 
np.  Mr.  Clay  proposed  the  laying  of 
this  motion  on  the  table,  which  was 
carried  by  27  Teas  to  24  Nays.  The 
Senate  now  proceeded,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Misai8sippi,to  constitute 
a  Select  Committee  of  thirteen,  to 


consider  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Clay's  proposition,  and  also  by  re- 
solves submitted  a  month  later  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  Idth 
this  Committee  was  elected  by  ballot 
and  composed  as  follows : 

Ilr.  BeiuT  01*7,  or  Kentuckj,  C^irmon. 

Ifown.  Dlckuuon,  of  N.  Y.,  Cooper,  of  Pa, 

Phdps,  of  Tt,  Downs,  of  Im., 

BeU,  of  Tenn^  King,  of  Ala., 

Cbm,  of  Mich.,  Uangum,  of  N.  O, 

Webster,  of  Man.,  Ifasoo,  of  Ta., 

Bwrien,  of  Oa,  Bright,  of  Ind. 

Mr.  Clay  reported"  from  said  Com- 
mittee a  recommendation,  substan- 
tially, of  his  original  proposition  of 
compromise,  save  that  he  now  pro- 
vided for  otganizing  Utah  as  a  dis- 
tinct Territory.  His  report  recom- 
mended the  following  bases  of  a 
general  Compromise : 

"1.  The  w!inissioii  of  any  new  Stet«  or 
States  formed  out  of  Texas  to  be  postponed 
until  they  shall  hereafter  present  theniBolves 
to  be  received  into  the  Union,  whon  it  will 

be  the  dnty  of  Congress  fairly  and  feithflilly 
to  oiecnte  the  compact  with  Teias,  bj  ad- 
mitting such  new  State  or  States. 

"2.  The  admisMOQ  forthwith  of  Califor- 
nia into  the  Dnion,  with  the  boandarics 
which  she  has  proposed. 

"8.  The  establisbment  of  Territorial  Gov- 
emments,  without  the  Wiltnot  Proviso,  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utuh,  embracing  idl  the 
tomtorj  recently  acquired  from  Hexioo,  not 
contwned  in  the  bonndaries  of  California. 

"4.  The  combination  of  the^e  two  Uat 
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ebill. 


_.  The  establishment  of  the  western  and 
northern  boandariea  of  Texas,  and  the  eiclo- 
sion  from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico, 
with  thofcranttoTezasof  apecaaiary  equiv- 
alent ;  and  the  section  for  that  parpose  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California, 
and  eetablisbing  Territorial  Qovernnients  for 
Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

"6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  to 
socnre  the  prompt  delivery  of  persons  bonnd 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof^  whoeao^Minto  another  State; 
and 

"7.  Abstuning  from  abolishing  Slavery, 
hot,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  prohibiting  the 
Slave-Trsde,  in  the  District  of  Ootambla." 
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And  BtiU  the  debate  went  on, 
hardly  interrupted  by  the  death 
(Joly  10th)  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the 
accession  of  Vice-President  Fillmore 
to  the  Presidency.  Bepeated  efforts 
to  cnt  off  from  California  all  her 
territory  south  of  36"  30' ;  to  send 
back  her  constitution  to  a  new  con- 
vention of  her  people,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
made  by  Southern  ultras,  but  defeatr 
ed ;  and  finally "  the  biU  to  admit 
California  passed  the  Senate  by  84 
Yeaa  to  18  Nays — all  Southern — 
and  the  bill  organizing  the  Territo- 
ries of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  as 
proposed,  likewise  passed  two  days 
thereafter :  Teas  27 ;  Nays  10.  The 
other  measures  embraced  in  the  pro- 
position of  compromise  were  in  like 
manner  successively  carried  with  lit^ 
tie  eerioQB  opposition. 

When  these  measures  reached  the 
Honse,  they  encountered  a  spirited 
resistance  ;  but  the  bill  organizing 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
added  as  an  amendment  or  "  rider" 
to  the  bill  defining  the  Northern 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  paying  her 
ten  millions  for  assenting  to  such  de- 
markation.  This  was  moved  by  Mr, 
Linn  Boyd  (Democrat),  of  Kentucky, 
and  prevailed  by  Yeas  107,  Nays 
99.  The  bill,  as  ■  thus  amended, 
was  first  defeated — Teas  99 ;  Nays 
107;  but  Mr.  Howard,  of  Texas, 
who  had  voted  in  tlie  negative,  now 
moved  a  reconsideration,  which 
was  carried— Teas  122;  Nays  84; 
whereupon  the  Previous  Question 
was  seconded — Teas  115  ;  Nays 
97;  and  the  bill  passed*"  as  amended 
—Yeas  108 ;  Nays  97.  The  Califor- 
nia  bill  was  next"  taken  up  and 

"  August  13th.         "  September  4Ui. 


passed — Teas  150  ;  Nays  56— (all 
Southern) ;  and  then  the  Utah  bill 
was  in  like  manner  passed — Teas  97 ; 
Nays  85 — (mainly  Northern  Free 
Soil).  The  bills  providing  more 
effectually  for  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive Slaves,  and  abolishing  the  Slave- 
trade  in  the  J^istrict,  were  likewise 
passed  by  decided  majorities ;  and 
the  Senate"  concurred  in  the  House 
amendment,  whereby  two  of  its  mea- 
sures had  been  welded  together — 
Yeas  31;  Nays  10  (Northern  Free 
Soil),  So  all  the  measures  originally 
included  in  Mr.  Clay's  proposition 
of  compromise  became  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  propelling  force,  whereby 
these  acts  were  pushed  through  Con- 
gress, in  defiance  of  the  original  con- 
victions of  a  majority  of  its  members, 
or  at  least  the  lubricating  oil  where- 
with the  ways  were  rendered  passa- 
ble, was  contained  in  that  article 
of  the  bUl  proposing  to  the  State 
of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her 
Northern 'bonndary,  which  reads : 

"liturth.  The  FDited  States,  in  coaaider- 
ation  of  said  est^liahmeDt  of  bonndaries, 
cession  of  claims  to  territory,  and  relin- 
qnishment  of  claims,  will  pay  to  the  Estate 
of  Texas  the  suib  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
in  ti  stock  bearing  five  per  cent.  intereBt, 
and  redeemable  ot  Uie  end  of  fourteen  years ; 
the  interest  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  Treft- 
sory  of  the  United  States." 

By  this  article,  the  public  debt  of 
Texas,  previously  worth  in  market 
but  some  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 
of  its  face,  was  suddenly  raised  near- 
ly or  quite  to  par,  to  the  entjre  satii- 
faction  of  its  holders — many  of  them 
members  of  Congress,  or  their  very 
iutimate  friends.     Corruption,  thinly 

■I September  1th.        "September  9th. 
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dieguised,  haunted  the  pnrlieoB  and 
stalked  throngh  the  halls  of  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  numbers,  hitherto  in  needy 
circmnstancoB,  suddenly  found  them- 
Bclves  rich.  The  great  majority,  of 
conrse,  Trere  impervions  to  snch  in- 
fiuences ;  hnt  the  controlling  and 
controllable  minority  were  not.  This 
was  probably  the  first  instance  in 
which  measures  of  vital  conseqaence 
to  the  country  were  carried  or  de- 
feated in  OoDgreas  under  the  direct 
8pnr  of  pecuniary  interest. 

Political  compromises,  though 
they  have  been  rendered  misavpry 
iyy  abuse,  are  a  necessary  incident  of 
mixed  or  balanced  governments — 
that  is,  of  all  but  simple,  unchecked 
despotisms.  Wherever  liberty  exists, 
there  diversities  of  judgment  will  be 
developed ;  and,  unlees  one  will  domi- 
nates over  all  others,  a  practical 
mean  between  widely  differing  con- 
victions must  sometimes  be  sought. 
If,  for  example,  a  legislature  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  bodies  or  Jiouses, 
and  they  differ,  as  they  occasionally 
vrill,  ^vith  r^ard  to  the  propriety  or 
the  amount  of  "an  appropriation  re- 
quired for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
neither  is  disposed  to  -give  way,  a 
partial  concession  on  either  hand  ia 
often  the  most  feasible  mode  of  prac- 
tical adjustment  Where  the  object 
contemplated  is  novel,  or  non-essen- 
tial to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
public  service — such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  railroad,  canal,  or  other 
public  work  —  tlse  repugnance  of 
either  house  should  suffice  entirely 
to  defeat,  or,  at  least,  to  postpone  it ; 
for  neither  branch  has  a  right  to  ex- 
act from  the  other  conformity  with 
its  views  on  a  disputed  point  as  the 
price  of  its  own  concurrence  in  mear 
14 


Bures  essential  to  theexktence  of  the 
Government.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  the  Senate  of  February- 
Mardi,  1849,  to  dictate  to  the  House, 
'*  Yon  shall  consent  to  such  an  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  as  we 
prescribe,  or  we  will  defeat  the  Civil 
Appropriation  bill,  and  thus  derange, 
if  not  arrest,  the  most  vital  machin- 
ery of  the  Government,"  was  utterly 
unjustifiable.  Yet  this  should  not 
blind  UB  to  the  fact  that  differences 
of  opinion  are  at  times  developed  on 
questions  of  decided  moment,  Vhere 
the  rights  of  each  party  are  equal, 
and  where  an  ultimate  concurrence 
in  one  common  line  of  action  is  es- 
sential. Without  some  deference  to 
adverse  convictions,  no  confederation 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  was  attain- 
able— ^no  Union  of  the  States  could 
have  been  effected.  And  where  the 
Executive  is,  by  according  him  the 
veto,  clothed  with  a  limited  power 
over  the  making  of  laws,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  some  deference  to  his 
views,  his  convictions,  should  be 
evinced  by  thoee  who  fashion  and 
mature  those  laws.  Under  this  as- 
pect, compromise  in  government  ia 
sometimes  indispensable  and  lauda- 
ble. 

But  what  is  known  in  State  legis- 
lation as  log-rolUn(j  is  quite  another 
matter.  A.  has  a  bill,  which  he  is 
intent  on  passing,  but  which  has  no 
intrinsic  wortli  that  commends  it  to 
his  fellow-members.  But  B.,  C,  D., 
and  the  residue  of  the  alphabet,  have 
each  his  "  little  bill ;"  not,  perhaps, 
Bpecially  obnoxious  or  objectionable, 
but  snch  as  could  not  be  passed  on 
its  naked  merits.  AH  alike  must 
faO,  unless  carried  by  that  reciproci- 
ty of  snffport  sn^ested  by  their  com- 
mon need  and  periL  An  nnderstaodp 
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ing  is  effected  between  their  Beveral 
backers,  eo  that  A.  vot«e  for  the  bills 
of  B.,  0.,  D.,  etc.,  as  the  indispenBable 
meane  of  Becuring  the  passage  of  his 
own  darling ;  and  thus  a  whole  litter 
of  bilk  become  laws,  whereof  no  sin- 
gle one  was  demanded  b^  the  public 
interest,  or  conld  have  passed  without 
the  aid  of  others  as  unworthy  as  it^ 
self.  Snch  is  substantially  the  pro- 
cess whereby  our  statute-books  are 
loaded  with  acts  which  subserve  no 
end  but  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  few, 
at  tha  expense  of  the  rights  or  the 
interests  of  the  many. 

It  was  entirely  proper  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  at  once  for  the 
temporary  government  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories newly  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico ;  and  there  was  no  radical  objeo- 
tioQ  to  doing  this  in  one  bill,  if  that 
should  seem  advisable.  As  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  a  detlnite  boundary  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas  was 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  and 
eeonrity  of  the  Territory,  that  object 
might  fairly  be  contemplated  in  the 
act  providing    a    civil   government 


therefor.  But  why  Texas  should  be 
paid  Ten  Millions  of  dollars  for  relin- 
quishing her  pretensions  to  territory 
never  posseesed  by,  nor  belonging  to, 
her — territory  which  had  been  first 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  forces 
and  then  bought  of  her  by  the  mon- 
ey of  the  Union  —  is  not  obvious ; 
and  whjT  this  payment,  if  made  at  all, 
should  be  a  make- weight  la  a  bargain 
covering  a  variety  of  arrangements 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  connec- 
tion, is  still  leas  explicable.  And 
when,  on  the  bact  of  this,  was  piled 
an  act  to  provide  new  facilities  for 
slave-catching  in  the  Free  States,  os- 
tensibly balanced  by  another  which 
required  the  slave-traders  of  Wash- 
ington to  remove  their  jails  and  auc- 
tion-rooms across  the  Potomac  to  that 
dull  old  dwarf  of  a  city  which  had  re- 
cently been  retrocedcd  to  Tirginia,  as 
if  OB  purpose  to  facilitate  this  arrange- 
ment, the  net  product  was  a  corrupt 
monstrosity  in  legislation  and  morals 
which  even  the  great  name  of  Heniy 
Clay  should  not  shield  from  lasting 
opprobrium. 


THE    ERA   OF    SLA VE-HUNTINa. 


But,  whatever  theoretic  or  practi- 
cal objections  may  be  justly  made  to 
die  Compromise  of  1850,  there  can  be. 
no  doubt  that  it  was  accepted  tmd  rati- 
fied by  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,  whether  in  the  North  or  in 
the  Sonfli.  They  were  intent  on  busi- 
nees  —  then  remarkably  prosperous 
— on  planting,  building,  trading,  and 
getting  gain—and  they  hailed  with 


general  joy  the  announcement  that 
all  the  diSerencee  between  the  diverse 
'  sections'  had  beent^justed  and  set- 
tled. The  terms  of  settlement  were, 
to  that  majority,  of  quite  subordinate 
consequence ;  they  wanted  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  were  nowise  inclined 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  and  bum 
each  other's  houses  in  a  quarrel  con- 
cerning (as  they  regarded  it)  only  the 
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«tattt8  of  n^roea.  The  Compronuse 
liad  taken  no  money  &om  their  pock- 
etB;  it  had  imposed  upon  them  no 
pecnuiar)'  bnrdene ;  it  hod  exposed 
them  to  no  personal  and  palpahh 
dangere:  it  had  rather  repelled  the 
gaant  specter  of  Civil  War  and  Dis- 
onion  Qiabituallj  conjm:^  up  when 
Slavery  had  a  point  to  carry),  and 
increased  the  facilities  for  making 
money,  while  opening  a  boundless 
vista  of  National  greatness,  secnrity, 
and  internal  harmony.  Especially 
by  the  trading  cla^  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  dwellers  in  seaboard 
cities,  was  this  view  cherished  with 
intense,  intolerant  vehemence. 

The  Compromise  had  been  violent- 
ly opposed,  alike  from  the  South 
and  from  the  North — of  course,  on 
opposite  grounds.  The  "  Fire-Eat- 
ers,"  or  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
regarded  it  as  surrendering  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  was  in  dispute — 
the  newly  acquir^  territories  —  to 
the  North,  while  amusing  the  South 
with  a  mere  shadow  of  triumph  in 
the  waiver  of  any  positive,  peremp- 
tory exclnsion  of  Slavery  therefrom. 
They  resolved  not  to  submit  to  it,  but 
to  rouse  their  section  at  first  to  the- 
oretical, ultimately  to  forcible,  resist- 
ance. To  this  end,  a  direct  issue  was 
made  against  the  Compromise  in  Mis- 
sissippi— next  to  South  Carolina,  the 
most  intensely  Pro-Slavery  State  in 
the  Union — by  nominating  a  "  State 
Eights"  ticket,  headed  by  JefFerson 
Davis  for  Governor — Mr,  Davis  hav- 
ing opposed  the  Compromise  in  the 
Senate  with  determined  pertinacity. 
His  adversaries  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  nominated  a  "  Union" 
ticket  in  opposition,  headed  by  Hen- 

■  Footo,  38,738 ;  Davis,  27,7311. 

*  For    CofipenitioD,  !G,D98;    toi  Sec«Baiott, 


ry  S.  Foote  for  Governor — Mr.  Foote, 
as  Mr.  Davis's  colleague,  though  he 
demurred  to  Mr.  Clay's  programme 
at  the  outset,  having  supported  the 
Compromise  to  the  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity. The  election  occorred  early  in 
November,  1851;  when  the  "Union" 
party  won  a  complete  triumph — the 
vote  being  the  largest  ever  yet  polled, 
andMr.Foote  elected  by  over  1,000' 
majority.  The  rest  of  the  "  Union" 
State  ticket,  with  a  strongly  "  Union" 
Legislature,  succeeded  by  still  larger 
majorities.  Alabama,  likewise,  chose 
a  "  Union"  Legislature,  and  a  "  Uni- 
on" majority  of  Congressmen.  Loui- 
siana, this  year,  elected  a  "  Whig" 
Auditor  and  Legislature  —  meaning 
much  the  same  thing.  And  even 
South  Carolina — having  been  sum- 
moned by  her  chieilains  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn being  now  dead)  to  elect  a 
Convention,  whereby  her  course  in 
the  exigency  should  be  determined — 
gave  a  "  Cooperation"  majority  of 
over  7,000  on  the  popular'  vote, 
electing  114  "  Cooperationists"  to  34 
unqualified  "  Secessionists."  In  oth- 
er words,  she  voted  riot  to  attempt 
Secession  without  the  concnrreroe 
and  support  of  her  Southern  sister^^ . ' . 
tliis  being  the  shape  wherein  she  conl<^ 
with  least  sacrifice  of  pride  or  consis-" 
tency,  indicate  her  disposition  not  to 
rush  madly  upon  the  perils  of  Dis- 
union and  Civil  War,  Thus  the  tri- 
nmph  of  the  Compromise  in  the  Slave 
States  was  complete ;  for  it  was  felt 
to  be  preposterous  to  make  the  issue 
in  any  other  States  if  it  conid  not  be 
upheld  in  these. 

Li  the  North,  likewise,  the  acqui- 
escence in  the  Compromise  wfla  gen- 
eral and  decisive ;   though  here,  too, 

17,796.    These  (otalt  are  obtaiaed  by  (tdding  op 
the  votes  for  dri^atn  in  tbe  mmtA  "puiilHt.'' 
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Bome  of  its  cardinal  provisions  pro 
Toked  BtrenuoQs  opposition.  The 
new  Fogitive  Slave  Law  proved 
eepecially  obnoxious,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  to  a  large  and 
earnest  minority.  It  liad  been  ori- 
ginally drafted  by  Senator  Mason, 
of  Virginia — a  man  conepicnously 
charged  with  that  pro-Slavery  venom 
which  has  since  made  him  a  leading 
Bebel — and  who  had  already  signal- 
ized himself  by  his  efforts  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  impos- 
sible on  any  other  terms  than  those 
of  the  most  utter  and  abject  devotion, 
on  the  part  of  Ae  North,  to  the  most 
extreme  Pro-Slavery  aspiratione  and 
policy  of  the  South.  He  opposed,  as 
we  have  seen,  !Mr.  Clay's  programme  of 
compromise,  as  entirely  too  favorable 
to  the  Norlii ;  he  had  been  among 
the  foremost  of  the  Southern  ultras 
in  defeating  that  pr<^ramme  in  its 
primitive  shape;  and  he  had  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  Free  State,  unless  and 
until  paid  for  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  North.  Yet  his  draft  of 
a  Eugitive  Slave  Law  was  adopted 
by  the  great  Compromise  Committee, 
and  ultimately  rushed  through  the 
two  Houses  with  little  consideration 
find  less  scrutiny.  When  it  was 
reached  in  its  order  in  the  lower. 
Judge  James  Thompson'  obtained 
the  floor  * — doubtless  by  prearrange- 
ment  with  Speaker  Cobb — and  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  measore  as  just  and 
necessary,  closing  his  remarks  by  a 
demand  of  the  Previous  Question. 
This  was  sustained  by  a  majority; 
and  the  bill — with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head,  and  without  afford- 
ing any  opportunity  for  amendment — 


was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by 
109  Yeas  to  75  Nays — every  member 
from  a  Slave  State  who  voted  at  all, 
voting  Yea,  with  28  Democrats  and 
3 '  Whigs  from  Free  States.  From 
the  Free  States  83,  from  the  Slave 
States  15  members  were  absent,  or 
withheld  their  votes ;  and,  as  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  stood  27  for  to  12 
against  it,  with  21  absent,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  passed  either  Hooae 
by  the  votes  of  a  decided  minority 
of  the  members  thereof.  Still,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that,  had  eveiy 
member  been  present  and  voted,  it 
would  have  been  defeated. 

This  measure,  so  inconsiderately 
adopted,  was  specially  objectionable 
to  the  humaner  instincts  of  the  Free 
States  in  these  particulars  : 

1.  It  directed  and  provided  for  the 
surrender  to  the  claimant  of  each 
alleged  fugitive  from  Slavery  with- 
out allowing  such  alleged  fugitive  a 
trial  by  jury;  thpugh  the  Federal 
Constitution '  expressly  provides  that 

"  Td  bd'iU  at  common  law,  where  tlie 
value  In  controTera;  aball  exceed  tweotr 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  bj  Jmy  shall  be 
preserved :" 

So  that,  while  any  person,  of  whom 
damages  are  claimed  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  dollars,  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  of  the  issue  by  jury,  he  whose 
liberty,  or  whose  wife  and  children, 
are  in  jeopardy,  is  especially  denied 
that  right  by  this  act  He  may  be 
entirely  and  unimpeachably  white — 
for  this  act  knows  nothing  of  color ; 
he  may  be  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
the  Bishop  of  a  great  Church ;  he 
may  be  General-in-Ohief  of  the  arm- 
ies of  the  Union,  engaged  in  a  mo- 
mentous war ;  bnt,  if  any  one  chooses 

*  Democrat,  of  Erie,  Pa,        *  September  lath.     Taylor,    Ohio,    Edward    W.  UoOau^r,    lo- 
'*  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Uassachoaetta,  Jdm  L.    Han*.  *  Ameodniaiila— Aitide  Tn. 
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to  swear  that  he  is  a  slave  who  has 
escaped  from  his  owner's  service, 
he  cannot  require  a  trial  by  jury 
of  th,e  isaae  so  raised,  although 
the  judge  or  commisBioner  before 
whom  the  daimant  sees  fit  to  bring 
him  may  be  in  league  with  that 
claimant  to  get  him  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  into  the  power 
of  Ilia  deadly  enemies.  And  it  is 
specially  provided  by  this  act'  that  ■ 

"la  no  trial  or  IieariDg  under  this  act 
shall  the  teetimoD?  of  socb  alleged  fa^tive 
be  admitted  in  evidence." 

2.  It  did  not  even  allow  him  a 
hearing  before  a  judge ;  but  author- 
ized the  captor  to  take  him  at  once 
before  any  commiaaioner  appointed 
to  take  depositions,  etc.,  by  a  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Courts,  who  was 
clothed  by  this  act  with  plenary 
power  in  the  premises;  on  whose 
rendition  and  certificate  he  might 
be  hurried  off  at  once  into  Slavery, 
without  stay  or  appeal. 

S.  Said  commissioner  was  to  re- 
ceive $10  for  hia  services  in  case  he 
directed  the  surrender  of  the  alleged 
fugitive,  but  only  $5  in  case  he,  for 
any  cause,  decided  against  the  claim- 
ant. The  act  thus,  in  efiect,  offered 
him  a  bribe  to  decide  against  the 
person  charged  with  owing  "  service 
or  labor." ' 

4.  The  peraooi  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arresting  the  alleged  fugitives 
were,  in  every  instance,  aa&orized 
and  empowered  by  the  act  to  "  sum- 
mon and  call  to  their  aid  the  by- 
standers, or  posse  comitatua  of  the 
proper  county,"  to  aid  them  in  their 
work ;   "  and   all   good  citizens  are 


hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution 
of  this  law." 

Mr.  John  Tan  Boren,  in  a  letter' 
to  a  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
opponents  of  this  law,  while  admit- 
ting the  right  to  reclaim  and  the 
duty  of  surrendering  fugitives  from 
Slavery,  condemned  the  enactment 
in  all  its  more  important  features : 
first,  as  an  assumption  by  Congress 
of  a  duty  properly  devolving  on  the 
States,"  and  to  be  rightMly  executed 
by  State  laws,  tribunals,  and  function- 
aries. The  demurrer  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  "  adversely 
to  this  position  was  met  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  follows : 

"By  this  decision,  jndges  in  determining 
the  question  of  anthority  would  prohablj 
bo  concluded.  But,  in  a  popular  discussion 
of  the  propriety  of  a  law,  with  a  view  to  itj 
repeal  or  modification,  I  suppose  we  are  at 
lll>erty  to  believe  in  opposition  to  a  decision 
of  the  Sopreme  Court.  Even  the  exeoative 
and  legidative  departments  deny  its  an- 
thority  to  hind  them.  The  Supreme  Court 
(lecided  that  the  Alien  snd  Sedition  Law 
wBB  constitutional,  and  Matthew  Lyon  was 
iTTiprisoned  under  it.  The  President,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  decided  that  it  was  not,  and  par- 
doned Mr.  Lyon.  The  Supreme  Conrt  de- 
cided that  Oongress  could  constitntiooslly 
cliarter  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  doingso 
wore  to  he  Judged  by  Oongress.  The 
President,  Oen.  Jackson,  decided  that  qick% 
an  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  vetoed  it. 
With  these  examples  before  me,  I  feel  au- 
thorized to  express  the  opinion  which  I 
entert^n,  that  the  Fugitive  Stave  Act  is, 
onoonstitutional,  twcanse  Congress  has  no 
power  to  legislate  npon  the  aabject." 

With  regard  to  the  denial  by  this 
act  of  all  semblance  of  a  jury  trial  to 
persons  claimed  under  it  as  fugitive 
slaves,  Mr.  Van  -Btiren  was  equally 


'See.  6. 

'  Tbe  reaeoD,  or,  at  least,  the  excuse,  offen 
for  this,  imported  that  the  labor  of  maldDg  o 
tbe  nacessary  papera  wa«  greater  in  case  of 
ren^Uou  Vbaa  in  the  alternative. 


•Dated  New  York,  April  4,  1S5I. 

"  This  view  was  also  taken  by  many  South- 
TODS  of  the  "  State  Kights"  schocd,  especially  by 
several  eminent  Soath  Carolinians. 

"  In  the  case  of  Prigg  gainst  PeDueylTania. 
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decided  and  forcible,  as  is  evinced  by 
these  further  extracts  from  his  letter : 

"  Bat,  to  those  who  regard  the  decision  of 
"  the  Supreme  Oourt  as  conclnaive,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  other  objections  to  the 
act.  Oonceding  the  power  of  Oongreaa  to 
legislate  upon  Uiis  Bobject,  I  think  the  act 
in  question  is  unconstitutional,  because  it 
does  not  give  the  pereou  seized  a  trial  bj 
jury  at  the  place  where  he  is  so  seized,  and 
before  he  is  put  in  the  castodf  of  the  claim- 
ant, with  a  warrant  totranspoithim.  *  *  * 

"In  mj  judgment,  the  cl^m  of  service 
seonred  hy  the  Gonstitntion,  if  it  reqaires  a 
law  to  enforce  it,  and  if  Congress  can  pass 
such  a  law,  can  only  be  provided  for  bj  an 
act  which  secures  the  trial  of  a  question  in 
a  regnlar  suit  before  a  jnry.  The  seventh 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
tiiat,  'in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  eiceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preeerved,'  eto.  This  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  fifth,  which  declares  that  '  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  proper- 
ty, without  dne  process  of  law,'  grew  out 
of  the  opposition  manifested  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  because  it  did  not,  in 
terms,  provide  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
coses.  It  is  needless  to  remind  an  Araericaa 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  this  institation 
has  been  watched.  It  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Parsons  vt. 
Uedibrd,  S  Peters,  446.  Justice  Story  also 
explains  what  is  meant  by  'a  salt  at  com- 
moD  law,'  in  the  section  quoted.  It  covers 
all  snits  except  those  of  equity,  admiralty, 
or  maritime  jorisdiction ;  and  Uie  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789  (chapter  20,  sections  9, 12,  and 
IS),  carries  this  construction  into  practical 
operation.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that 
Oongress  can  take  a  eate  which  entitles  a 
party  to  a  jury,  and  deprive  him  of  a  jnry 
1)j"  converting  it  into  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, or  that  tney  can,  in  the  same  way,  de- 
Srive  him  of  his  liberty  or  properly  withont 
□e  process  of  law.  If  they  could  do  this, 
the  trial  by  Jury  and  the  due  process  of  law 
secured  by  the  Gonstitutioo  become  a  mock- 
ery. Treating  this  as  a  mere  question  of 
froperty  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  value, 
entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  case  where 
a  jury  trial  is  secured  by  the  Gonstitntion. 
.^  "  It  may  be  said  that  a  person  seized  can 
try  the  qnestion  of  his  right  to  freedom  by 
a  jnry  at  the  place  whence  be  fled.  This  is 
a  consolation,  to  be  sure,  to  a  man  whose 
freedom  has  been  destroyed  by  seizure  and 
transportation  from  his  borne;  and,  if  he 
could  get  his  witnesses  to  the  place  where 
the  clumant  concludes  to  tase  him,  he 
could  have  a  trial.  But  the  act  in  question 
provides  no  jury  trial  anywhere ;  there  is  no 


obligation  on  the  claimant  to  take  the  per- 
son ne  seizes  to  any  particular  place ;  and  if 
I  have  a  right  to  try  the  question  of  liUe  to 
property  I  hold  at  the  place  where  the  prop- 
erty is,  and  where  the  demand  is  made, 
how  can  it  be  argued  that  I  have  no  such 
right  when  the  demand  made  is  for  mj 
thews  and  sinews! 

"It  is  urged  that  jnries  would  not  render 
verdicts  in  fevor  of  claimants,  where  the 
right  was  established.  This  does  not  cor- 
respond with  my  observation  of  jury  trials. 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  pr^udice  jurors 
may  feel  against  the  law,  I  have  bardly  ever 
known  tliem  to  fail  in  obeying  the  directions 
of  the  Court  upon  a  point  of  law. 

"  It  is  also  suggested,  that  the  expense  of 
recovering  a  fugitive  by  this  mode  would 
amount  to  a  destruction  of  the  right.  If 
such  an  evil  exists,  it  is  incident  to  this  un- 
fortunate relation.  It  certtunly  furnishes 
no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should  be 
violated,  and  a  safeguard  broken  down  in 
reference  to  the  liberty  of  a  human  being, 
which  is  secured  to  hira  in  defending  a 
horse  or  a  bale  of  cotton." 

That  the  provisions  of  tLis  act 
were  harsh  and  cruel  is  certain ;  but 
that  auy  act  providing  for  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitives  from  Slavery  could 
have  been  at  once  hnmane  and  effi- 
cient, is  not  obvious.  And,  as  the 
capture  and  rendition  of  alleged 
slaves  under  this  act  claimed  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  daring  the 
three  or  four  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  passage,  while  the  residue 
of  the  Compromise  measures  evoked 
no  special  excitement,  and  had  none 
other  than  a  noiseless,  passive  opera- 
tion, it  is  not  remari^able  that  greater 
saccees  in  slave-bunting,  with  greater 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
States  in  ministering  to  such  success, 
seemed  to  the  general  Northern 
mind  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
"  being's  end  and  aim,"  of  the  Com- 
promises of  1850.  And,  as  the  Fed- 
eral AdminiBtration,  whereof  Mr. 
Fillmore  remained  the  official  head, 
and  Mr.  Webster  became  tlie  ani- 
mating sou],  gave  prominence  and 
emphasis  to  the  exerdons  of  its  aub- 
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ordinates  in  aid  of  elare-catcliiiig, 
the  alienatioD  from  it  of  anti-SIaverj 
Wliigs  became  more  and  more  decid- 
ed and  formidable. 

^umeronB  arrests  of  alleged  Ai- 
gitives  were  made  in  varioae  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  with  uniform 
success.  In  New  York  City,  Phila^ 
delphia,  and  other  marts  laigely  en- 
g^ed  in  Southern  trade,  no  serious 
resistance  was  offered ;  though  in  one 
caee  a  black  man  remanded  to  Mary- 
land as  a  fugitive  was  honorably  re- 
jected and  set  at  liberty  by  the 
claimant,  as  not  the  slave  for  whom 
he  had  been  mistaken.  la  Boston, 
eerions  popular  repugnance  to  ren- 
dition was  repeatedly  manifested; 
and  in  one  case  a  negro  known  as 
Shadrach,  who  had  been  arrested  as 
a  iugitive,  was  rescued  and  escaped. 
In  other  cases,  however,  and  con- 
spicuously in  those  of  Thomas  Sims'* 
and  Anthony  Bums,"  the  State  and 
City  authorities,  the  Judiciary,  the 
Military,  the  merchants,  and  proba- 
bly a  decided  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, approved  and  aided  the  surren- 
der. There  were  cases,  however, 
wherein  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  hunted 
blacks — as  was  evinced  at  Syracuse," 
N.  Y.,  in  the  rescue  of  Jerry  Loguen, 
an  alleged  fiigitive,  from  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  and  his  protection 
by  alternately  hiding  and  forward- 
ing him  until  he  made  his  escape 
into  Canada.  At  Christiana,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,"  where  a  considerable 
number  of  n^oes  were  compactly 
settled,  Edward  Gorsuch,  a  Mary- 
land slaveholder,  who  attempted, 
with  two  or  tliree  accomplices,  to 
seize  bis  alleged  slaves,  four  in  num- 


ber, was  resisted  by  the  alarmed,  in- 
dignant blacks,  and  received  a  ball 
fi-om  a  musket  fired  by  one  of  them 
which  proved  fatal ;  and  his  son, 
who  hod  accompanied  him,  was 
wounded.  And  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Sherman  M.  Booth  having  been  con- 
victed in  the  XJ.  S.  District  Court  of 
aiding  in  the  rescue  of  Joehna  Glo- 
yer,  a  lugitiTe  from  St.  Iionis,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  on  a 
habeas  corpus  sued  out  in  his  behalf, 
decided  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  im- 
constitutional  and  void,  and  set  him 
at  liberty.  This  decision  was  ovei^ 
ruled,  however,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  unani- 
mous decision  affirming  the  validity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  di- 
recting that,  though  a  State  Court 
might  properly  grant  a  habeas  corpus 
in  behalf  of  a  person  imprisoned 
under  Federal  authority,  yet  that  the 
custodian  in  such  case  bad  only  to 
make  return  that  he  woe  so  held,  and 
that  this  return,  being  proved  truth- 
tai,  must  be  accepted  by  the  State 
Court  as  sn£Bcient  and  conclusive — 
the  Federal  and  State  jurisdictions 
being  each  sovereign  within  its  pro- 
per ^here,  and  each  entitled  to 
entire  respect  from  the  other,  though 
operative  over  the  same  territory. 
And  this  remains  to  this  day  the  ad- 
judicated law  of  the  land. 

The  activity  and  universality  of 
slave-hunting,  under  the  act  of  1850, 
were  most  remarkable.  That  act 
became  a  law  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
a  negro  named  James  Hamlet  had 
been  seized  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  very  summarily  diq)atched  to  a 
woman  in  Baltimore,  who   claimed 
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himaaheTBlaYe.  Before  the  act  was 
a  month  old,  there  had  heen  several 
arreets  under  it,  at  HaniBbui^  and 
near  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  Detroit,  and  in  other  places, 
"Within  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
more  persona,  probably,  wertf  seized 
as  fugitive  slaves  than  during  the 
preceding  sixty  years.  Many  of  these 
seizures  were  made  under  circum- 
stances of  great  aggravation.  Thus, 
in  Philadelphia,  Euphemia  Williams, 
who  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  in 
ireedom  all  her  life,  as  she  affirmed, 
and  had  there  become  the  mother  of 
six  living  children,  of  whom  the  old- 
est was  seventeen,  was  arrested  in 
1851  as  the  slave  of  a  Marylander 
named  Pumell,  from  whom  she  was 
charged  with  escaping  twenty-two 
years  before.  Her  six  children  were 
claimed,  of  course,  as  also  the  prop- 
erty of  her  allied  master.  Upon 
a  full  hearing,  Judge  Kane  decided 
that  she  was  not  the  person  claimed 
by  Bumell  as  his  slave  Mahala.  But 
there  were  several  instances  in  which 
persona  who  had  lived  in  unchalleng- 
ed freedom  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  were  seized,  surrendered, 
and  carried  away  into  life-long  Sla- 
very. 

The  needless  brutality  with  which 
these  seizures  were  often  made,  tend- 
ed to  intensify  the  popular  repug- 
nance which  they  occasioned.  In 
repeated  instances,  the  first  notice 
the  alleged  fugitive  had  of  his  peril 
was  given  him  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  sometimes  with  a  heavy  club 
or  stick  of  wood ;  and,  being  thus 
knocked  down,  he  was  carried,  bleed- 
ing  and  insensible,  before  the  facile 
commissioner,  who  made  short  work 
of  identifj-ing  him,  and  earning  his 
ten  dollars,  by  remanding  him  into 


Slavery.  In  Columbia,  Pa.,  March, 
1S52,  a  negro,  named  William 
Smitii,  was  seized  as  a  fugitive  by  a 
Baltimore  police  officer,  while  work- 
ing in  a  lumber-yard,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  the  officer  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  shot  him  dead.  In  "Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  a  deputy  marshal  and  three 
or  four  Tirginians  suddenly  came 
upon  a  nearly  white  mulatto  waiter 
at  a  hotel,  and,  falling  upon  him 
irora  beliind  with  a  club,  partially 
shackled  Iiira.  He  fought  them  off 
with  the  hand-cufiF  which  they  had 
secured  to  his  right  wrist,  and,  cover- 
ed with  blood,  rushed  from  the 
house  and  plunged  into  the  Susque- 
hanna, exclaiming:  "I  will  be 
drowned  rather  than  taken  alive  1" 
He  was  pursued  to  the  river-bank, 
and  thence  fired  upon  repeatedly,  at 
a  very  short  distance,  as  he  stood  in 
the  water,  up  to  liis  neck,  until  a  ball 
entered  his  head,  instantly  covering 
his  face  with  blood.  The  hy-stand- 
ers,  who  had  by  this  time  collected, 
were  disgusted  and  indignant,  and 
the  hunters,  fearing  tlieir  interposi- 
tion, retired  for  consultation.  He 
thereupon  came  out  of  the  water, 
apparently  dying,  and  lay  down  on 
the  sliore.  One  of  his  pursuers  re- 
marked that  "  dead  niggers  were  not 
worth  taking  South,"  His  clothes 
liartDg  been  torn  oil'  in  the  scuffle, 
some  one  brought  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, and  put  them  on  him,  and  he 
was  helped  to  his  feet  by  a  negro 
named  Rex ;  on  seeing  which,  the 
hunters  returned  and  presented  their 
revolvers,  driiing  him  again  into  the 
river,  where  he  remained  more  tlian 
an  hour,  with  only  his  head  above 
the  water.  His  claimants  dared  not 
come  within  his  powerful  grasp,  as 
he  afterward  said,  "he  woiJd  have 
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-  died  contented,  conld  he  hare  car- 
ried two  or  three  of  them  down  with 
him."  And  the  hcntere  were  deter- 
red or  Bhatned  by  the  spectators  from 
fiirther  firing.  Preparations  being 
made  to  arrest  them  as  rioterB,  they 
absconded;  whereupon,  their  victim 
waded  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
and  was  soon  after  found  by  some 
womeo,  lying  fiat  on  his  face  in  a 
COTn-field,  insensible.  He  was  then 
dnly  cared  for,  and  his  wounds 
dressed,  which  was  the  last  that  was 
seen  of  him.  Hi^  assailants  were 
afterward  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
on  a  ehaige  of  riot,  on  a  warrant 
issued  on  due  complaint  by  a  State 
magistrate ;  but  Justice  Grier,  of  tlie 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  arrest- 
ed the  proceedings  as  an  unauthor- 
ized interference  with  Federal  offi- 
cers in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
In  his  opinion,  discharging  the  pris- 
oners, he  said : 

"  We  areoaable  to  perceive  in  this  trans- 
action anything  worthy  of  blame  in  thq 

coudact  of  these  otflcers,  in  their  unsuccesa- 
fat  endeaTore  to  fulfill  a  most  dangerous  and 
disgDsting  dutf;  except,  perhaps,  a  want 
of  saffioient  courage  and  perseverauoe  in 
the  attempt  to  execute  the  vritl" 

Of  course,  a  law  affording  such 
facilities  and  temptations  to  kidnap- 
ping was  not  allowed  to  pass  unim- 
proved by  the  numerous  villains  who 
regarded  negroes  as  the  natural  and 
lawful  prey  of  whites  under  aU  cir- 
cumstances. The  Kentuchy  Yeo- 
man, a  Democratic  pro-Slavery 
organ,  once  remarked  that  the  work 
of  arresting  fiigitives  had  become  a 
rt'gular  business  along  the  border 
line  between  the  Slave  and  Free 
States,  and  that  some  of  those  engag- 
ed in  it  were  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  the  previous  slavery  or  freedom  of 
those  they  arrested.    How  could  it 


be  expected  that  they  should  be  {  In 
many  instances,  free  colored  girls 
were  hired  for  household  service  at 
some  point  distant  from  that  where 
they  had  previously  resided,  and 
were  known ;  and,  being  thus  unsus- 
pectingly spirited  away  from  all  who 
could  identify  tliem,  were  hurried 
off  into  Slavery.  Sometimes,  though 
iiot  often,  negroes  were  tempted  by 
heavy  bribes  to  betray  their  brethren 
into  the  hands  of  the  slave-hunters. 
In  one  instance,  a  clerk  in  a  dry-' 
goods  store  in  western  New  York, 
who  was  of  full  age,  a  member  of  a 
church,  and  had  hitherto  home  a  re- 
spectable character,  hired  two  colored 
boys  to  work  for  him  in  a  hotel  in 
Ohio,  and  on  his  way  thither  sold 
them  as  fugitive  slaves  to  three  Ken- 
tuckians,  wiio  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved his  representations.  One  of 
the  intended  victims,  detecting  the 
plot,  escaped  from  the  cars,  knocking 
down  the  Kentuckian  who  under- 
took to  prevent  him.  The  other  was 
sold  for  $750  to  an  honorable  slave- 
holder in  Warsaw,  Ky.,  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  outrage,  promptly  and 
cheerfidly  returned  him  to  freedom. 
One  girl,  who  was  hired  from  New 
York,  to  live  as  a  servant  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  taken  directly  through 
Newark  to  "Washington,  and  there 
offered  to  a  slave-trader  for  $600,  but 
not  accepted ;  when  she,  having  be- 
come alarmed,  appealed  to  the  hotel- 
keeper  for  protection ;  whereupon 
the  kidnappers  abandoned  her,  hut 
were  ultimately  arrested  at  Ellicott's 
Hills,  Md.,  and  returned  to  New- 
York,  where  the  husband  was  con- 
victed, and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
In  one  instance,  a  negro,  iiear  Ed- 
wardsviUe,  His.,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  capturing  sev- 
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eral  alleged  fugitives,  finally  met  a 
wMte  man  on  the  highway,  preeent- 
ed  a  pistol,  and  arre&ted  him  as  a 
runaway  dave,  for  whom  a  reward 
of  $200  had  been  offered.  The 
white  man  happened,  however,  to  he 
acquainted  in  EdwardsviDe,  and  was 
thns  enabled  to  establish  his  right  to 
himsell'. 

The  baeineBS  of  slave-hunting  be- 
came eo  profitable  that  the  sheriff  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  received,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  a  letter  from  a  police  offi- 
cer and  constable,  in  Frederick,  Md., 
making  him  this  tempting  proposi- 
tion: 

"  Vast  nnmbers  of  slaves,"  saya  the  Frede- 
rick ofBciol,  "  escaping  from  their  masters  or 
owners^  succeed  in  reaching  your  Provinces, 
and  are,  therefore,  without  the  pale  of  the 
'Fugitive  Slave  Law,'  and  can  only  be  re- 
stored hy  canning,  together  with  skill. 
Large  rewards  are  offered,  and  will  be  paid, 
for  their  return;  and,  could  I  find  an  et9- 
ci en t  person  to  act  with  me,  agreatdealof 
money  conid  he  made,  as  I  wonld  equally 
divide.  *  *  •  The  only  apprehension 
we  have  of  approaching  too  far  into  Canada 
is  tlie  fear  of  being  arrcstod;  and,  had  I  a 
good  assistant  in  year  city,  who  would  in- 
duce the  negroes  to  the  frontier,  I  would  be 
there  to  pay  the  cash.  On  yonr  answer,  I  can 
fnrnish  names  and  descriptions  of  negroes." 

Some  of  the  judicial  decisions 
evoked  by  this  carnival  of  maii-liunt- 
ing  were  most  remarkable.  In  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  four  men  and  women, 
■with  sever^  children,  were  seized 
from  a  boat  about  to  leave  for  De- 
troit, by  one  who  claimed  to  be  their 
owner.  Mr.  Kush  R.  Sloane,  a  law- 
yer, waa  employed  to  act  as  their 
counsel.  As  no  one  claimed  custody 
of  these  persons,  or  produced  any 
right  or  warrant  justifying  their  de- 
tention, Mr.  Sloane  declared  to  the 
bystanders  that  their  seizure  seemed 
to  be  unjustifiable ;  whereupon,  a 
rash  was  made  for  the  door.  A  man 
who   had  hitherto  been  silent,  now 


said :  "  Here  are  the  papers ;  I  own 
the  slaves ;  I  will  hold  yon  individu- 
ally responsible  for  their  escape." 
They  did  escape,  and  Mr.  Sloane 
was  thereupon  prosecuted  for  tlieir 
value,  and  compelled  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Federal  Court  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $3,950  and  costs.  In  Califor- 
nia, then  completely  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Slave  Power,  which 
was  especially  strong  in  the  selection 
of  judges,  matters  were  carried  with 
a  very  high  hand.  In  several  instan- 
ces, masters  who  had  migrated  or  sent 
their  sons  to  that  region  attended  by 
slaves,  undertook  to  reclaim  these  as 
fugitives  and  return  them  by  force  to 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Missksippi ; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State 
became  their  accomplice  for  this 
purpose.  The  violation  of  law  to 
this  end  was  so  palpable  and  shame- 
less as  to  excite  general  remark,  if 
not  general  indignation.  In  one 
leading  case,  the  Coort  ruled,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  petitioner  being  young, 
in  bad  health,  and  probably  unadvis- 
ed of  the  constitutional  provision  of 
that  State  making  all  its  inhabitants 
fr«e,  "  ia  permitted  to  take  Archy 
back  to  Mississippi."  An  old  lawyer 
diyly  remarked,  while  all  around 
were  stigmatizing  this  decision  as 
atrocious,  that  "  he  thought  it  a  very 
fair  compromise,  since  it  gave  the 
law  to  the  Nortii  and  the  negro  to 
the  South." 

On  Sunday,  January  27, 1856,  two 
slaves,  with  their  wives  and  four  chil- 
dren, escaped  from  Boone  County, 
Ky,,  drove  sixteen  miles  to  Coving- 
ton, and  crossed  to  Cincinnati  on  the 
ice.  They  were  missed  before  night- 
fall, and  the  master  of  five  of  them 
followed  rapidly  on  horseback.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours'  inquiry,  he  traced 
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them  to  the  iLOose  of  a  negro  named 
Kite,  and,  procuring  the  necessary 
trarrants,  with  a  marshal  and  assist- 
ants, proceeded  thither  on  Monday. 
He  summoned  them  to  surrender. 
They  refused:  whereupon  the  offi- 
cers broke  in  the  door,  and  were 
aasailed  with  clube  and  pistok  by 
the  desperate  ftigitives.  Only  one  of 
the  marshal's  deputies  was  strack, 
and  he  not  seriotisly  injured ;  the 
negroes  being  disarmed  before  they 
could  reload. 

On  a  first  survey  of  the  premises 
they  had  captured,  a  horrible  sight 
met  the  officers'  eyes.  In  one  comer 
of  the  room,  a  child  nearly  white  lay 
bleeding  to  death,  her  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  A  scream  from  an 
adjoining  room  drew  their  attention 
thither,  when  a  glance  revealed  a  ne^ 
^*o  woman  holding  a  knife  dripping 
with  gore  over  the  heads  of  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  crouched  upon  the 
floor,  uttering  cries  of  pain  and  terror. 
"Writing  the  knife  from  her  hand, 
they  discovered  that  the  children 
were  cut  across  the  hea(^nd  shoul- 
ders, but,  though  bleeding  freely,  not 
dangerously  wounded.  The  woman 
proclaimed  herself  the  mother  of  the 
dead  child,  as  also  of  these,  whom  she 
desired  also  to  kill  rather  than  see 
them  returned  to  Slavery.  All  were 
secured  and  taken  to  tjie  marsbaVs 
office,  where  they  sat  quiet  and  de- 
jected, answering  all  questions  in 
monosyllables,  or  not  answering  at 
all.  An  excellent  character  was 
given  to  the  adults  by  their  owners. 
The  mother  of  the  dead  child,  Mar- 
garet Gamer,  a  dark  mulatto,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  seemed  simply  stu- 
pefied and  dumb  from  excess  of  agony ; 
but,  on  being  complimented  on  the 
looks  of  her  little  boy  beside  her, 


quickly  replied,  "  Ton  should  have 
seen  ray  little  girl  tliat — that — that 
died.  That  was  the  bird  1"  That  girl 
was  almost  white,  and  of  rare  beauty. 
The  mother  alleged  cruel  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  master,  and 
said  she  had  resolved  to  kill  all  her 
children  and  then  hersell^  in  order 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  Slavery.  A 
coroner's  jury  having  rendered  a  ver- 
dict, in  the  case  of  the  dead  child, 
that  it  was  killed  by  its  mother, 
Mai^aret  Gamer,  with  a  knife,  great 
efibrts  were  made  by  the  State  au- 
thorities to  hold  her  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  All  the  adult 
slaves  declared  that  they  would  go 
dancing  to  the  gallows  rather  than  be 
sent  back  to  Slavery.  But  Judges 
McLean  and  Leavitt,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  decided  that  they  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  TJ.  S.  Marshal,  and 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
habeas  corpus  of  a  State  Court,  whe- 
ther under  a  civil  or  criminal  process ; 
so  they  were  all  returned  to  Slavery. 
The  owner  of  Margaret  pledged  him- 
self to  hold  her  subject  to  a  requisition 
from  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  answer 
the  charge  of  crime ;  but  he  failed  to 
keep  his  premise,  and  sent  her,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  down  the 
river  for  sale,  where  all  trace  of  her 
was  lost.  The  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  this  single  rendition 
was  about  $22,000,  whereof  at  least 
$20,000  was  shamefully  squandered 
or  embezzled,  as  $2,000  would  have 
amply  sufficed. 

The  surrender  of  Anthony  Bums 
probably  excited  more  feeling  than 
that  of  any  other  alleged  fiigitive,  in 
that  it  attained  unusual  publicity, 
and  took  place  in  New  England  after 
the  North  had  b^un  to  feel  the  first 
throbs  of  the  profound  agitation  ex- 
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cited  by  the  repudiation  of  the  Mis- 
souri CompromiBe  in  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Kebraska  bill. " 

In  tbis  protracted  and  angry  con- 
troversy respecting  the  surrender  of 
Fugitive  Slaves,  the  advocates  of 
such  surrender  nniformly  treated  it 
as  a  high  moral  and  political  duty. 
Mr.  Webster,"  in  announcing  bis  de- 
termiuation  to  vote  for  Mr.  Mason's 
Fugitive  Slave  bill,  used  this  strong 


"I  desira  to  call  the  attention  of  (ill 
sober-minded  men  at  tbe  Korth,  of  all 
consciontions  men,  of  all  men  who  are 
not  carried  away  Ky  some  fanatioal  idea, 
or  some  false  impression,  to  their  constJ- 
tnttonal  obligations.  I  pnt  it  to  all  the 
sober    and    sound    minds     at    tlio    North 

"  On  tha  2(1  of  Jime,  1854 — the  repudiadon 
of  the  Missouri  compact  having  rocantif  been 
consummattd  in  the  pasaage  ftnd_  Pre.iidential 
approval  of  tlie  Kansas-Nebraska  bill — Anthonj 
Bams  having  been  ndjvidp^  a  fugitive  at  Bos- 
ton, President  Pierce  ordered  the  U.  S.  cutter 
Morris  to  take  hiin  from  that  city  to  life-long 
bondage  in  Tirpiaia.  Tho  following  spirited 
stanzas  thereupon  appeared  (June  13th}  in  J%e 
Xeio  York  Tribune: 

HAIL  TO   TBS  STABS  AMD   BTRIFES. 

Haii:  to  the  Stara  and  Stripes  1 

Tlie  boastful  flag  all  hail  I 
The  tyrant  trcnililea  now. 

And  at  the  sight  grows  pjJe  ; 
The  Old  World  groans  in  jiuin, 


And  ti 


sher< 


Ilail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

Hope  heauis  in  every  ray  [ 
And,  shining  through  the  bnra 

Of  gloom,  points  out  the  way : 
The  Old  ^Vo^ld  Bees  the  light 

Tliat  aliall  her  rells  illume  ; 
And,  shrinking  back  to  night. 

Oppression  reads  her  duom. 
Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  t 

They  fioat  in  eyeiy  tiea ; 
The  crystal  waves  Bpced  on 

Tho  emblem  of  the  Free  I 
Beneath  the  azure  sky 

Of  eofl  Itaha'a  clime, 
Or  where  Auroras  die 

In  Bolitude  sublime. 


aa  a  queatJon  of  morals  and  a  qaestion  of 
coDsoience,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  on  this  theme  be  discoursed 
eveiy  variation,  in  speeches,  in  let- 
ters, and  in  personal  intercourse, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  bis  life. 
And  every  "  conservative"  pulpit 
and  rostrum  resouDded  with  feebler 
and  duller  imitations,  in  drift  and 
substance,  of  this  language — the  pur- 
port of  all  being  that  whoever  failed 
to  do  "with  alacrity,""  -whatever  he 
could  toward  securing  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  was 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach,  not  only 
of  constitutional,  but  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 

The  Stripea  are  bloody  scars, 

A  he  the  flaunting  hymn  I 
It  shields  the  pirate's  deck, 

It  hiadH  a  man  in  chains; 
It  .vokes  the  captive's  neck. 

And  wipes  the  bloody  stains. 
Tear  down  the  t^auoting  Lie  t 

H^-mast  the  starry  flag  I 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  Hate's  poUuted  r^l 
Destroy  it,  ye  who  canl 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves  ! 
It  bears  a  fellow-man 

To  groan  with  fellow-slaves. 
Awake  the  burning  scorn  I 

Tho  vengeance  long  and  deep, 
That,  till  a  bettor  morn, 

Shall  neither  lira  nor  sleep  t 
Swear  once  again  the  vow, 

0,  freeman  I  dare  lodol 
God's  will  isevorKOWl 

May  Ilia  %wiU renew! 
Enfuri  the  boasted  Lie  t 

Till  Freedom  lives  again, 
To  reigQ  once  moro  in  tm^ 

Among  untrammeled  men  I 
Roll  up  tho  starry  sheen — 

Conceal  its  bloody  stuns; 
For  in  its  folds  are  seen 

The  stimp  of  rusting  chains. 
Be  bold,  ye  heroes  all  I 

Spurn,  spurn  the  flaunting  Lie, 
Till  Peaoe,  and  Truth,  and  Lovo 

Shall  Oil  the  bending  sky; 
Then,  lluating  in  the  ur. 

O'er  hill,  and  dale,  ar.d  sea, 
'T  will  aland  forever  fair, 

Tlie  emblem  of  the  Free ! 

"  In  hia  1th  of  March  speech.    ""Ibid. 
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In  the  South,  where  every  adnlt 
white  male  was  aocnstomed  to  join 
instinctivelj  and  eagerly  in  the  hunt 
for  a  iugitive  Blave,  precisely  as 
though  he  were  Bome  domestic  ani- 
mal that  had  escaped  from  his  own- 
er's incloenre,  and  taken  to  the  high- 
way or  the  woods,  such  language 
might  harebeen  used  with  consisten- 
cy :  In  the  North,  it  was  otherwise  ; 
and  fur  this  reason :  The  essence  of 
ohedience  to  law  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  obligation,  not  in  its  letter 
merely,  but  in  its  spirit.  In  other 
words,  he  only  can  render  full,  effect- 
ive obedience  to  a  law  who  recog- 
nizes in  such  obedience  the  fulfill- 
ment of  an  intrinsic  obligation — of 
a  XHrine  requirement.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, now,  that  Mr.  Webster,  while 
riding  on  one  of  the  highways  near 
Boston,  or  near  Washington,  had  en- 
countered a  black  mother  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  fieeing  on  foot, 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  had  seen 
in  the  distance  three  or  four  white 
men,  mounted  and  armed,  fiercely 
pursuing.  He  would,  of  course,  have 
comprehended  at  once  that  the  wo- 
man and  child  were  presumptively 
fugitive  slaves,  and  that  the  pursuers 
were  her  master,  or  his  agent,  with 
assistants,  in  quest  of  her.  But  would 
he  have  thereupon  attempted,  '*  with 
alacrity,"  to  stop  tlie  fleeing  woman, 
and  forcibly  detain  her,  until  they 
should  overtake  and  seize  her !  Nay, 
if  he  had  seen  her,  while  in  a  hollow 
out  of  their  sight,  make  a  dexterous 
plunge  into  a  wood,  bo  ae  to  throw 
them  completely  off  her  track,  would 
he  have  ridden  to  tell  them  where 
she  had  left  the  road,  and  how  they 

"  It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
writer  tbst  poUticiajis  who  dediumed  loudlj  in 
pnblioof  Dtir  constitiitionBl  oUigationa  to  Barren- 


must  vary  their  course  to  catch  her  1 
It  would  be  a  hbel  on  his  memory 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  any  such 
baseness."  He  might  have  refrained 
from  giving  the  woman  a  hint,  by 
nodding  or  finger-pointing,  as  to  the 
proper  place  at  which  to  leave  the 
road;  he  probably  would  have  re- 
frained from  misleading  her  pursuers, 
by  wink  or  sign,  as  to  the  course  she 
had  actually  taken;  but  he  would 
have  rendered  them  no  positive  aid.  / 
His  soul  would  have  instinctively  re- 
volted from  becoming  a  volunteer 
personal  accomplice  of  the  woman- 
hunters.  Tet  to  reftise  this  was  to 
withhold  a  genuine  and  hearty  obe- 
dience to  the  Taunted  constitutional 
obligation,  that  fugitives  from  Slave- 
ry "  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim" 
of  their  masters.  It  was  to  repudiate 
in  acts  what  he  so  stoutly  affirmed 
in  words.  It  was  to  "  keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  break  it  to 
the  hope."  And  hence — for  this  dis- 
crepancy was  general  and  obvious — 
the  yard-stiick  clamor  throughout  the 
North  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  calculated  rather  to  disgust  than 
conciliate  the  Slave  Power,  every 
day  quiedy  inclining  more  and  more 
te  the  desperate  expedient  of*  Dis- 
union, It  widened  and  deepened 
the  Southern  impression  that  the 
North  was,  at  heart,  thoroughly  anti- 
Slavery,  but  would  profess  or  do  any- 
thing base  in  its  own  eyes  for  the 
B^e  of  securing  the  immense  pecu- 
niaiy  advantages  derived  by  it  from 
the  Union. 

The  National  ConventionB  of  tlie     ■ 

der  fUgitiTes,  and  reprooclied  their  ueigtiliora  for 
infidelity  thereto,  priTstely  gave  monej  to  aid 
Uie  escape  of  Aiptive  ilAveB  to  Caaadft. 
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rival  Wliig  and  Demccratic  pardeB 
for  1852  were  not  held  till  very  late 
— convening  in  Baltimore,  the  Demo- 
cratic on  tlie  1st,  and  the  Whig  on 
the  16th  of  June.  But  it  had  ^rea- 
dy been  made  manifest  that  a  new 
article — acquiescence  in  the  Com- 
promise  of  1850 — was  to  be  interpo- 
lated into  the  creed  of  one  or  both 
of  these  parties,  if  the  strength  of 
its  champions  should  be  found  sufB- 
cient.  Indeed,  a  piiblic  pledge  had, 
several  months  before,  been  signed 
by  Henry  Clay,  Howell  Cobb,  and 
some  fifty  othec  members  of  Con- 
gress, of  either  party,  that  they  would 
support  no  candidate  thereafter  who 
did  not  approve  and  agree  to  abide 
by  that  Adjustment.  And  this  Com- 
promise, according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion now  put  upon  it  by  its  leading 
supporters,  was  in  essence  a  compact 
to  refrain  from  and  oppose  all  future 
"agitation"  or  discnssion  adveiBe  to 
the  security,  or  the  presumed  inter- 
ests, of  Human  Slavery. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, on  the  first  ballot  for  a 
Presidential  candidate,  Qen.  Cass  re- 
ceived 117  votes,  Mr,  Buchanan  93, 
and  there  were  78  scattered  among 
eight  others,  of  whom  Gov.  Marcy 
and  Mr.  Douglas  were  foremost.  On 
the  third  ballot,  Gen.  Cass  received 
119  ;  but  he  then  began  to  decline; 
and  on  the  thirteenth  his  vote  had 
sunk  to  99,  while  Mr.  Douglas's  had 
risen  to  50,  and  his  friends  had  high 
liopes.  On  the  fourteenth  ballot, 
Mr.  Douglas's  vote,  which  had  risen 
gradually,  was  92  ;  while  Gen.  Cass's 
had  settled  to  83,  On  the  next  bal- 
lot, Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first  time 
fell  off;  the  result  announced  being — 
Douglas  92 ;  Buchanan  83 ;  Cass  64 ; 
all  others  53.     On  the  thirty-third, 


Gen.  Cass  ran  np  again  to  123 ;  and 
on  the  thirty-fifth  to  131,  which  was 
his  highest — Mr.  Douglas  dropping 
to  60  on  the  thirty-third,  and  to  53 
on  this.  Fkaneuh  Pieece,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  first  named  on  this 
ballot,  receiving  15  votes.  He  ran 
np  to  30  on  the  nest ;  fell  back  to  29 
on  the  following;  and  there  stood 
till  the  forty-sixth,  when  he  received 
44 ;  while  Gov.  Marcy  received  97 ; 
Gen.  Cass  78;  Mr.  Buchanan  28; 
and  Mr.  Donglas  32,  with  8  scatter- 
ing. On  the  forty-eighth.  Gen. 
Pierce  received  55,  and  on  the  next 
232  votes — being  all  that  were  cast 
but  six — and  was  declared  the  candi- 
date. For  Vice-President,  William 
K,  KiNQ,  of  Alabama,  received  126 
on  the  first  baUot,  to  174  scattered 
among  nine  rivals ;  and  on  the  se- 
cond ballot  he  had  277  to  11  for  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  was  nominated. 

This  Convention,  beside  reaffirm- 
ing the  more  essential  propositions 
of  its  three  predecessors,  and  one  or 
two  others  condemning  Nativism,  in- 
dorsing the  famous  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Kesoluttons  of  1798  and 
1799,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  reference  to 
Slaveiy, 

"Reiohed,  That  OongreBS  htn  no  power 
ooder  the  Constitution  to  intwfere  -wiih  or 
control  the  domestic  institntions  of  the  aev- 
eral  Stat«B,  and  that  each  Stat«a  tire  the  sole 
and  proper  judges  of  everything  appertain- 
ing to  their  own  aifairs,  and  not  prohibited 
bv  the  Constitation ;  that  all  effortA  of 
Abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress t«  interfere  with  qneBtions  of  Slavery, 
or  to  take  ini^ipient  steps  in  relatiou  thereto, 
are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming 
and  ilangeroiu  conseqnences ;  and  that  all 
such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  tTnion,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced 
by  any  friend  of  our  political  institntions. 

'^  JietUved,  That  the  foregoing  proposition 
covera,  and  is  intended  to  embraoe,  the 
wjiole  antyeot  of  Slavery  a^tation  in  Coa- 
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grew ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  Deniocratio  party 
of  tie  Union,  standing  on  this  Notional  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  fiuthM 
execntion  of  the  acta  known  as  tlie  Compro- 
mise nieasnres  uttled  by  the  iastCongreM 
—the  act  for  reclaimitig  fngitives  from  aer- 
Tioe  or  labor  included ;  which  act,  b^g  de- 
Bigned  to  carry  out  an  oipreas  provision  of 
the  Conatitntion,  cannot,  with  fidelity  there- 
to, be  repealed,  nor  bo  changed  as  to  destroy 
or  impair  its  efficiency. 

"Setohed,  That  the  Democratio  party 
win  re^st  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Con- 
gress or  ont  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  Sla- 
very question,  nnder  whatever  shape  or  col- 
or the  attempt  may  be  made." 

The  Wlig  National  Convention 
met  in  Baltimore  two  weekB  later 
than  its  rival,  and  a  caucus  of  the 
Southern  delegates,  held  the  night 
before  its  organization,  unanimously 
resolved  to  inaist  on  making  the  wis- 
dom and  finality  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850  a  plank  in  the  Whig  plat- 
form to  be  constructed  by  the  Con- 
vention. They  agreed  upon  a  tnU 
draft  of  what  they  believed  the  "Wbig 
platform  should  be ;  which,  on  being 
presented  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, was  accepted  by  them,  and  thoa 
had  a  majority  of  the  Oonvention 
pledged  to  it  in  advance  of  any  gen- 
eral consultation  on  the  subject. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  Hr.  Fillmore  had  133 
votes.  Gen.  Scott  131,  Mr.  "Webster 
29.  On  the  next,  Gen.  Scott  had  133, 
and  Mr.  Fillmore  but  131.  These 
proportions  were  nearly  preserved 
through  three  or  four  days — Gen, 
Scott  gaining  slightly  and  unsteadily 
on  Mr,  Fillmore — till,  on  the  fiftieth 
ballot,  Gen.  Wisfield  Scott  receiv- 
ed 142,  and  on  the  fifty-second  148. 
On  the  next,  he  was  nominated ;  hav- 
ing 159  votes  to  112  for  Mr.  Fillmore 
and  21  for  Mr.  "Webster.  Williak 
A.  Gkaham,  of  North  Carolina,  was, 
on  the  second  ballot,  nominated  for 
"Vice-President. 


The  Southern  platform  had  already 
been  imposed  on  the  Convention — 
the  Slavery  plank  by  a  vote  of  164 
Yeas  to  117  Nays,    It  ia  asfollows : 

"Eighth,  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the 
XXXlst  Congreaa  known  as  the  Compro- 
mise Measures  of  I860 — the  act  known  as 
the  Fngitive  Blave  law  included — are  re- 
ceived and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party 
of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  prin- 
ciple and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 
.exciting  questions  which  they  embrace  ;  and, 
BO  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  main- 
tun  them,  and  insist  on  their  strict  enforce- 
ment, until  time  and  experience  shall  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to 
guard  against  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the 
one  band,  aud  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on 
the  other — not  impairing  their  present  effi- 
cie^icy;  and  we  deprecate  all  farther  agita- 
tion of  the  question  thns  settled,  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace,  and  will  disconntenance  all 
efforts  to  continue  or  renew  snob  agitation,  ' 
whenever,  wherever,  or  however,  tlie  at- 
tempt may  be  made;  and  we  will  main- 
tain this  system  as  essential  to  the  national- 
ity of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  int«grity  of 
the  Union." 

Gen.  Scott  made  haste  to  plant 
himself  unequivocally  and  thoroughly 
on  the  platform  thns  erected,  which 
was  in  undoubted  accordwice  with 
hb  own  feelings  and  convictions.  But 
his  success  in  the  canvass  was  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  expec- 
tations of  his  friends.  Many  of  the 
anti-Slavery  Whigs,  by  whose  efforts 
he  had  been  nominated,  supported 
him  coldly  because  of  the  platform ; 
while  the  intense  ^>rt)-Slavery  section 
of  the  party  did  not  support  him  at 
all — distrusting,  not  him,  but  the  in- 
fluences which,  they  apprehended, 
might  guide  his  cotincils. 

The  "  Free  Soil  Democracy,"  who 
yet  maintained  a  National  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  open  and  thorough 
hostility  to  Slavery  Extension  and  aU 
pro-Slavery  compromises,  held  their 
nominating  Convention  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  of  Angnst ; 
presented  Joas  P.  Hale,  of  New 
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HampsMre,  for  Presidentjlind  Geoege 
W.  JcLiAir,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and,  though  they  carried  no 
State,  they  polled  a  far  stronger  vote 
than  they  would  or  could  hare  done 
but  for  the  Whig  platform  aforesaid ; 
and  they  made  their  gain  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  Gen.  Scott.  When  the 
polls  were  cloBcd  and  the  result  made 
manifest,  it  appeared  that  he  liad 
carried  only  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— four  in  all,  choosing  42  Elec- 
tors ;  while  G«n.  Pierce  had  carried 
twenty-seven  States,  choosing  254 
Electors.  Never  before  was  there 
fluch  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  a  par- 
ity that  had  hoped  for  success.  Even 
little  -Delaware  had,  for  the  first  time 
— save  only  in  the  reelection  of  Mon- 
roe— voted  for  a  '  Democratic'  Presi- 


dent. But  quite  a  number  of  States 
had  been  carried  for  Gen.  Pierce  by 
very  close  votes ;  so  that  the  popular 
preponderance  of  hie  party  was  by  no 
means  so  great  as  the  electoral  result 
would  eeem  to  indicate.  In  all  the 
States  except  South  Carolina  (where 
the  Electors  are  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  where  there  was  no  seri- 
ous opposition  to  Pierce  and  King) 
the  popular  vote  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: For  Pierce,  1,601,274;  for 
Scott,  1,386,580;  for  Hale,  155,835; 
Pierce  over  Scott,  214,694 ;  over 
Scott  and  Hale  together,  58,896. 
And,  whatever  else  the  Election 
might  have  meant,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  popular  verdict  was 
against  '  Slavery  agitation,'  and  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850." 


THE    NEBRASKA-KANSAS    STRUGGLE. 


FoAJSKLm  PiEBOB  was  inaugurated 
President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 
Never  were  the  visible  omena  more 
auspicious  of  coming  years  of  politi- 
cal calm  and  National  prosperity. 
Though  a  considerable  Public  Debt 
had  been  incurred  for  the  prosecution 
and  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  yet 
the  Finances  were  healthy  and  the 
Public  Credit  unimpaired.  Industry 
and  Trade  were  signally  prosperous. 

"  On  the  dsj  before  that  o(  the  choice  of  Pres- 
identiul  Klectors  by  the  people,  the  nritor  met 
an  old  friend  whom  ho  had  not  before  seen  for 
jcarx,  but  whom  he  had  formerly  known  as  sn 
nrdenl  and  ootive  Whig.  Speaking  to  him  of 
the  morrow's  contegt,  id  the  undonbtini;  confi- 
doDco  of  a  political  compatriot,  he  was  met  at 
first  by  blnnlc  reserve,  nnd  then  a  frank  naser- 
tion:   'I  a!ia!l  cot  yote  this  year  as  X  fonnorty 


The  Tariff  had  ceased  to  be  a  theme 
of  partban  or  sectional  strife.  The 
immense  yield  of  gold  by  California 
during  the  four  preceding  years  had 
stimulated  Enterprise  and  quickened 
the  energies  of  Labor,  and  its  volume 
showed  as  yet  no  signs  of  diminution. 
And,  though  the  Fiigitive  Slave  law 
was  still  denounced,  and  occasionally 
resisted,  by  Abolitionists  in  the  Free 
States,  while  Disunionists  still  plot- 
did.'  'What  does  that  moan?'  'Why,  I  have 
been  dova  South  since  I  last  saw  you,  and  I 
doa'i  lAtni  Slanery  to  bad  03  I  once  did.'  No 
question  of  Slavery  had  over  been  broached  be- 
tween us  I  and  there  was  now  no  .SlaTerj  issue 
between  the  great  National  partiei ;  yet  an  in- 
stinct stroDgor  than  logic  had  taught  him  that,  It 
he  would  uphold  and  muintolik  Slavery,  ho  must 
vote  the  Bemociatie  ticlcol. 
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ted  in  secret,  and  more,  openly  pre- 
pared in  Southern  Conunereial  Con- 
ventions (Iiaving  for  their  oateneible 
object  the  establishment  of  a  general 
exchaDge  of  the  great  Sonthem  sta- 
ples directly  from  their  own  harbors 
with  the  principal  European  marts, 
instead  of  circnitoualy  by  way  of 
New  York  and  other  Northern  At- 
lantic porta),  there  was  still  a  goodly 
majority  at  the  South,  with  a  still 
larger  at  the  North  and  Northwest, 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union, 
and  preserving  the  greatest  prac- 
tJeable  measure  of  cordiality  and  fra- 
ternity between  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States,  substantially  on  the 
basis  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

The  region  lying  directly  westward 
and  northwestward  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  stretching  thence  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  was  vaguely  known 
as  the  "  Platte  Country"  (from  the 
chief  river  intersecting  it),  and  its 
eastern  frontier  was  mainly  covered 
by  Indian  reservations,  on  which 
whites  were  forbidden  to  settle,  down 
to  a  period  bo  late  as  1830,  Two 
great  lines  of  travel  and  trade  stretch- 
ed across  it  —  one  of  them  tending 
Bonthwestward,  and  crossing  the 
Arkansas  on  its  way  to  Santa  Fe 
and  other  villages  and  settlements 
in  New  Mexico;  the  other  leading 
np  the  Pla'tte,  North  Platte,  and 
Sweetwater,  to  and  through  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Hoeky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  divides  —  one  trail 
leading  thence  northwestward  to  the 
Columbia  and  to  Oregon ;  the  other 
Bonthwestward  to  Salt  Lake,  ,the 
Hnmboldt,  and  California.  The 
western  boundary  of  Missouri  was 
originally  a  line  drawn  due  north 
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as  well  as  south  from  the  point  where 
the  Kansas  or  Kaw  river  enters  the 
Missouri ;  but  in  18S6  a  considerable 
section  lying  i  west  of  this  Kne,  and 
between  it  and  the  Missouri,  was  qui- 
etly detached  from  the  unorganized 
territory  aforesaid  and  added  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  forming  in  due 
time  the  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
ties of  Platte,  Buchanan,  Andrew, 
Holt,  Nodaway,  and  Atchison,  which 
contained  in  1860  70,505  inhabitants, 
of  whom  6,699  were  slaves.  This  ■ 
conversion  of  Free  into  Slave  territo- 
ry, in  palpable  violation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  was  effected  so 
dexterously  and  gtiietly  as  to  attract 
little  or  no  public  attention. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XSXIId 
Congress  (1851-2)  petitions  wore  pre- 
sented for  a  territorial  organization 
of  the  region  westward  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa;  but  no  action  was  had 
thereon  until  the  next  session,  when 
Mr.  Willard  P.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  sub- 
mitted' to  the  Honse  a  bill  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Platte,  comprising 
this  region.  This  bill  being  refeired 
to  the  Copmiittee  on  Territories,  Mr. 
William  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois, 
from  said  Committee,  reported  *  a  bill 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
(covering  the  same  district);  which 
bill,  being  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  considered  therein, 
encountered  a  formidable  and  unex- 
pected Southern  opposition,  and  was 
reported'  from  said  Committee  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  rejected. 
An  attempt  by  Mr.  John  Letcher,  of 
Virginia,  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  was 
defeated  by  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays ;  when  it  was  engrossed,  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed :  Teas  98 ;. 
Nays  43. 
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The  bill  now  vent  to  tlie  Senate, 
with  ample  notice  that  a  pro-Slavery 
cabal  had  been  Becretly  formed  to  re- 
sist the  oi^anization  of  a  new  Territo- 
ry on  Boil  consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
aa  this  had  eoleninly  been,  until  a 
counterpoise  could  be  found  or  devis- 
ed, through  the  partition  of  Texas  or 
otherwise.  It  reached  the  Senate  on 
the  llth,  and  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  from  which  Mr. 
Stephen  A*  Douglas  reported  it  on 
the  17th  without  amendment.  On 
the  2d  of  March  (being  the  last  day 
bat  one  of  the  session),  he  moved 
that  it  be  taken  up ;  which  was  re- 
sisted and  beaten:  Teas  20;  Nays 
25  —  the  Naya  nearly  all  from  the 
South.  He  tried  again  next  day, 
when  Mr.  Solon  Borland,  of  Ark- 
ansas, moved  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
table,  which  prevailed :  Yens  23 ; 
Nays  17 — as  before.  So  the  South 
defeated  any  organization  at  this 
time  of  a  territory  west  of  Miaaouri.  j 
No  Senators  from  Slave  States  but  | 
those  from  Missoari  Rustaioed  the 
bill ;  and  Mr.  Atchison,  of  that 
State,  in  supporting  a  motion  to 
take  up  the  bill,  to  wliich  Mr.  Kask, 
of  Texas,  had  objected,  said : 

""I  mnBt  nak  the  indul(;enoe  of  tlic  Senate 
to  wi;  one  n-i>rd  in  relation  to  thia  matter. 
Perhtips  there  is  not  a  Shito  in  the  Union 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  question  than 
the  State  of  Missouri.  If  not  tlie  liirjiest.  I 
will  gay  the  beat  portion  of  that  Territory — 
perhaps  the  only  portion  of  it  that  in  h^  a 
contnry  will  become  a  State — Ilea  immedi- 
ately west  of  tlie  State  of  Missouri.  It  ia 
only  a  qoBHlioii  of  time,  whether  we  will  or- 
ffenize  flie  Territory  at  thia  Besaion  of  Con- 
groaa,  or  whether  we  will  do  it  at  the  next 
UMSlon ;  and,  for  ray  own  part,  I  acknow- 
ledge now  tiiat,  as  the  Senator  from  lUinola 
weU  knows,  when  I  came  to  thia  oi^,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  eeMioo,  I  was  perhaps  as 
mmefa  opposed  to  the  propontion  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  now  la    The  Senator  from 


Iowa  [Mr.  A.  C  Bodge]  knows  it;  and  it 
vaiforreatoiu  Iteill  not  not  note  mentiim 
or  auggnt.  But,  Sir,  I  bare,  from  reflection 
and  inveetigatinn  in  my  own  mind,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  Others — my  coostitneota, 
whose  opinions  I  am  bonnd  to  respect  — 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  in  tfie  time 
for  the  organizaUon  of  this  Territory.  It  is 
the  moat  propitiona  time.  The  treaties  with 
the  TarioDS  Indian  tribes,  the  titles  to  whose 

EOBsessions  must  be  eztingniahed,  can  better 
e  made  now  than  at  any  Aitnre  time ;  for,  as 
the  queation  is  agitated,  and  as  it  ia  under- 
stood, white  men,  peculators,  will  interpose 
and  interfere,  and  the  longer  it  is  postponed 
the  more  we  will  have  to  fear  from  them, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  in  that  country,  and  the  hard- 
er tbo  terms  to  be  imposed.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Preadent,  for  this  reason,  without  going  into 
deiail.  I  am  willin^c  nnw  that  the  queation 
should  be  token,  whetlier  we  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  or  not." 

Here  was  a  distinct  intimation,' 
from  a  leading  propagandist  of  Sla- 
very, that  he  was  aware  of  a  South- 
em  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  organ- 
ization, westward  of  the  Missouri,  of 
a  new  Territory  wliieh  must  necessa- 
rily be  Free ;  but  he  had  no  faith  in 
its  success,  and  was  anxious,  for  urgent 
local  reasons,  to  have  the  ot^;anization 
proceed.  But  he  was  overborne,  and 
the  bill  defeated. 

The  XXXnid  Congress  met  De- 
cember 5,  1853,  There  was  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  in 
either  branch.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House.  President  Pierce,  as  he  in 
his  Inaugural  had  been  most  em- 
pliatic  in  his  commendation  of  the 
Compromise  of  1S50,  and  in  insisting 
that  "  the  rights  of  the  South"  should 
be  upheld,  and  "  that  the  laws  to  en- 
force them  be  respected  and  obeyed, 
not  with  reluctance  encouraged  by 
abstract  opinions  as  to  their  propri- 
ety in  a  different  state  of  society,  but 
cheerfiJly,  and  according  to  the  de- 
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cifiioDB  of  the  tribunal  to  ■wliicli  tlieir 
expoaition  belongs,"  so  now,  in  his 
first  Annual  Message,  he  reiterated 
these  recommendatione,  and  added ; 

"  Notwithatanding  differences  of  opinion 
sod  sentiment  which  then  existed  in  relation 
to  details  and  apecitic  pruvisiunx,  the  acqui- 
escence of  distintcnished  citizens,  whose  de- 
votion to  the  Union  con  never  he  donbtcd, 
has  given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institntions, 
and  restored  a  sense  of  repose  and  secnrit/ 
to  the  miblio  mind  thronghout  the  confeder- 
acy. That  thit  repnie  U  to  ivffer  no  tkoch 
during  my  official  Urm,  if  I  haze  pcncer  to 
anert  it,  thou  who  plaetd  me  here  may  be  ae- 

Mr,  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  of  Iowa, 
submitted '  to  the  Senate  a  hill  "to 
organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska," 
embracing  (as  before)  tlie  region  Ij'ing 
westward  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,whie]i 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories;  from  which  Mr.  Doug- 
las, of  niinois,  reported*  it  with 
amendments.  Still,  no  word  in  this 
bill  proposed  to  repeal  or  meddle 
with  the  interdiut  on  Slavery  in  this 
region  laid  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820,  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Douglas's  Report  accompanying  the 
bill,  while  it  raised  the  qnestion 
of  the  original  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri Hestriction  aforesaid,  contained 
no  hint  that  said  Hestriction  had 
been  removed  by  the  legislation  of 
1850.  The  material  portion  of  that 
Report  is  as  follows : 

"  A  qnestion  h^  arisen  in  regard  to  t!ie 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska, when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  country  thrown  open  to  emi- 
gration and  settlement.  I!y  the  8Ui  section 
of  'an  act  to  authorize  tho  people  of  Mis- 
souri Terril-ory  to  fonn  a  Constitution  and 
State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
SQch  State  into  tlie  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  certain  territoriea,'  approved  March 
e,  1820,  it  was  provided;  'That  in  all  that 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States  nnder  the  name  of  Lonisiana,  which 
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lies  nortli  of  30  degrees  80  minntesnorth  lati- 
tude, not  incladed  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  Slavery  and 
involontary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  slioll  be,  and  are 
hereby,  prohibited;  Provided  alteaye.  That 
any  person  escaping  into  tho  same,  fr'):n 
■whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
Biich  fugitive  may  be  iawflilly  reclaimed,  and 
coiiveyed  to  the  persons  claiming  bis  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforeoaid.' 

"  Under  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mei^iean  law  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  it  is 
ft  disputed  point  whether  Slavery  is  prohib- 
ited in  tho  Nebraska  country  by  f^nlid  enact- 
ment. The  decision  of  this  qnestion  involves 
the  constitntional  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  prescribing  and  regulating  tlie  domestic 
institntions  of  the  various  Territories  of  tho 
Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent 
statesmen  who  hold  that  Congress  is  invest- 
ed with  no  rightful  authority  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, the  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  Uissonri  is  nail  and 
void;  while  the  prevailing  senUtnent  in 
largo  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  secures  to  every  citizen  an  inalienable 
right  to  move  into  any  of  the  Territories 
with  his  property,  of  whatever  kind  and  de- 
scription, and  to  hold  and  eTi,1oy  the  same 
under  the  sanction  of  law.  Your  Commit- 
tee do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  en- 
ter upon  the  discussion  of  these  controverted 
questions.  Tliey  involve  the  same  grave  is- 
sues which  produced  the  agitation,  the  sec- 
tional strife,  and  the  fearini  struggle,  of 
18G0.  As  Congress  deemed  it  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  refrain  from  deciding  the  matters  in 
controversy  then,  either  by  affirming  or  re- 
pealing the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  de- 
claratory of  tlie  true  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  it  to  Slave  property  in  the  Territories,  so 
your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a, departure  IVom  the  course  pursued 
on  that  tnemorable  occasion,  either  by  affirm- 
ing or  repealing  tho  Sth  section  of  the  Mis- 
souri act,  or  by  any  act  declaratory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the 
legal  points  in  dispute." 

Tliis  would  seem  conclusive;  yet 
it  is  but  fair  to  add  the  following, 
from  near  the  close  of  the  Report: 

"  From  these  provisions,  it  is  apparent  that 
theOompromisemeaauresof  1650  affirm,  and 
rest  upon,  the  following  propontjons: 
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"First, — That  aS.  queations  pertaioing  to 
Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  new 
States  to  be  formed  there&om,  are  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  there- 
in, hj  their  appropriate  representatives,  to 
be  ohosen  by  tnem  for  that  pnrpoae." 

The  bill  tlius  reported  was  soon  after, 
on  Mr.  Douglae'B  motion,  recominit- 
ted,  and  on  the  23d  reported  again  by 
him  from  his  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries, with  material  alterations.  For, 
meantime,  Mr.  Archibald  Dixon,'  of 
Kentuebjjhad  given  due  notice  that, 
whenever  this  bill  ehonld  come  np,  he 
would  offer  the  following  amendment : 

"  Sbo.  23.  And  he  it  further  enofUd,  That 
eo  much  of  the  8th  section  of  an  act  approv- 
ed March  S,  18S0,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  an- 
'thorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory 
'to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govem- 
'ment,  and  for  the  admiasioa  of  such  State 
'into  the  Union  on  an  eqaal  footing  with  the 
'original  States,  and  to  prohibit  Slavery  in 
'certMU  territories,'  aa declares  'That,. in  all 
'  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  tTni- 
'ted  States,  nnder  the  name  of  Lonisiana, 
'  which  lies  north  of  36  degrees  80  minutes 
'  north  latitude.  Slavery  and  involuntary  aer- 
'vitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
'of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
'  been  duly  onvicted,  shall  be  forever  pro- 
'hibited,'  khall  not  be  to  eojietrucd  as  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Territory  contemplated  it/  tM$ 
act,  or  to  any  other  Territory  of  the  United 
Statee;  but  that  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  or  Territories  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
take  and  hold  their  slaves  within  any  of  the 
Territories  or  States  to  be  formed  there- 
from, 83  if  the  said  act,  entitled  as  aforesai'l, 
and  approved  as  aforesaid,  had  never  been 
pasBed. 

This  blunt  propoaition  that  the 
MiBsoori  Compromise,  in  so  far  as  its 
stipulations  favored  the  consecration 
of  the  Territories  to  Free  Labor,  be 
utterly  repudiated,  now  that  so  rancli 
of  it  as  strengthened  Slavery  bad 
taken  full  and  vigorous  effect,  was 
received  with  more  surprise  than  sat- 
isfaction by  the  engineers  of  the  origi- 
nal measure.  T?te  Uhttm,  then  the 
Democratic  organ  at  Washington, 
promptly  denounced  it  as   a  Whig 


device  to  divide  and  disorganize  the 
Democratic  party.  It  received  no 
hearty  welcome  from  any  quarter — 
certainly  none  from  Mr.  Douglas,  or 
any  supporter  of  his  Presidential  as- 
pirations. It  had  evidently  been  ex- 
pected by  them  that  his  proposal  to 
organize  these  territories,  so  expressly 
contemplated  and  covered  by  the  in- 
hibition of  bondage  contained  in  the 
Missouri  act,  in  blank  silence  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  would  be  deemed 
a  concession  to  Southern  prejudices, 
if  not  to  Southern  interests.  Yet,  in 
the  presence  of  this  bolder,  stronger, 
larger,  and  more  practical  concession, 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas  dwindled  by  con- 
trast into  insignificance, 

Mr,  Douglas,  thus  outbid,  resolved 
to  start  afresh.  On  the  23d  aforesaid, 
he  reported  from  his  Cotnmittee  a  bill 
so  different  from  its  predecessor  as 
hardly  to  resemble  it,  save  that  it 
contemplated  the  same  region.  In- 
stead of  one  Territory,  to  be  called 
Nebraska,  and  stretching  from  the 
parallel  of  36"  30'  north  latitude 
on  the  south  to  that  of  43°  30'  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the 
east  to  the  crests  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west,  be  now  proposed  to 
create  two  Territories,  one  to  be  com- 
posed of  80  much  of  said  region  as 
was  directly  west  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  be  known  as  Kansas  ; 
the  other  to  c-omprise  the  residue,  and 
be  known  as  Nebraska.  (The  south 
line  of  Kansas  was  moved  northward 
from  latitude  36°  80' to  latitude  37",  in 
order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  boun- 
dary between  the  lands  of  tUe  Chero- 
kees  and  those  of  the  Osages.)  And, 
with  reference  to  Slavery,  the  new 
bill  conttuned  these  provisions : 


'  Eloclod  DS  a  Whig — atlcTWaTd  a  Democrat 
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"S«C  21.  Arid  U  it  further  mnettd. 
That,  ia  order  to  avoid  all  misconBtructiun, 
it  U  herebj  decUrod  to  be  the  trae  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act,  bo  for  as  the 
qnestioD  of  fiUcory  is  conoerned,  to  carrj 
into  praotical  operation  the  followio);  prop- 
ositions and  principles,  estaititi^d  by  tM 
Compromise  raeatura  of  one  thoutand  tight 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  wit ; 

"  First.  Tiiat  all  qneBtions  pertaining  to  Bla- 
very  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  new  States 
to  be  formed  tlierefrom,  are  to  be  left;  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein, 
tbroagb  their  appropriate  representatives. 

"Second,  Thut  'all  ciises  involving  title 
'to  slaves,'  and  'questions  of  personal  free- 
'  dom,'  are  referred  to  the  a^jndication  of 
the  local  tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

''Third.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
etitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  ftigitive.s  from  service,  are  to  be 
carried  into  faithfiit  eiecQtioa  in  all  the 
'organized  Territories,'  the  aame  as  in  the 
Sjtstes." 

Proceeding  to  that  section  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  a  del^ate 
to  Congress  from  Kajisas,  instead  of 
the  oiiginal  stipulation — 

"That  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  in- 
applicable, shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effeet  within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States" — 

The  following  important  reserva- 
tion was  now  added ; 

'  Except  the  section  of  the  act  prepara- 
tory to  the  admis^on  of  Miseonri  Into  the 
Union,  approved  March  6,  1820,  which  was 
snperseded  by  the  principles  of  the  Legisla- 
tion of  ISSO,  commnnly  called  the  Compro- 
mise measnres,  and  is  declared  inoperative." 

The  section  which  anthorized  Ne- 
braska to  send  a  delegate  was  amend- 
ed in  preciselj  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Douglas  called  ap  his  new  bill 
for  consideration  next  morning ;  when 
not  only  Messrs.  Chase  and  Sumner, 
but  Mr.  Norris,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Gen.  Cass,  and  other  Demo- 
crats, desired  that  time  be  given  to 
consider   the  grave  changes  which 


had  juat  been  made  in  the  vital 
character  of  the  measnre.  On  the 
other  hand,  Messrs.  Dawson,  of 
Georgia,  and  Dixon,  of  Kentucky, 
were  ready  to  sustain  Mr.  Donglas 
throughout.  Mr.  Dixon,  expreaeiag 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  new 
shape  given  to  the  bill,  said : ' 

"  I  think  it  dae  to  the  Senate  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  understanding 
precisely  the  bearmgs  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  recently  incor- 
porated into  the  bill,  as  originally  reported 
by  the  Committee — I  mean  that  portion  of 
the  amendment  which  alludes  \a  Slavery 
within  the  Territories  to  be  organized — Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  So  far  as  1  am  individ- 
ually concerned,  I  am  perfectly  satisfled 
with  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ator' from  Illinois,  and  which  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  bill.  If  I  nnderstand  it, 
it  reaches  a  point  which  T  am  most  anxious 
to  attain — ^that  is  to  say,  it  virtually  repeals 
the  act  of  1820,  commonly  called  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  act,  declaring  that  Slavery 
glionld  not  exist  north  of  the  line  of  36"  SO' 
north  latitude. 

"  I  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  merely 
with  a  view  of  placing  myself  right  before 
the  Senate,  that  I  think  my  position  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter  has  been  semewhat 
misunderstood. 

"I  have  been  charged,  throngh  one  of 
the  leading  journals  *  of  this  city,  with  hav- 
ing proposed  tlie  amendment  which  I  noti- 
fied the  Senate  I  intended  to  offer,  with  a 
view  to  embarrass  the  Cemocratia  party.  - 
It  was  said  that  1  was  a  Whig  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  me  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  opposite  party.  Sir,  I  merely  wish 
to  remark  that,  upon  the  queataon  of  Slavery, 
I  know  no  Whiggery,  and  I  know  no  De- 
mocracy. I  am  a  pro-Slavery  man.  I  un 
from  a  aljiveholding  Btate;  I  represent  a 
slaveholding  constituency;  and  I  am  here 
to  main  tun  the  rights  of  that  people 
whenever  they  are  presented  before  th« 
Senate. 

"The  amendment  which  I  notified  the 
Senate  that  I  should  offer  at  the  proper 
time,  has  been  incorporated  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  into  the  bill  which  he  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  The  bill,  as  now 
amended,  meets  my  views,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  it  I  shall,  at  the  proper  tlm& 
as  far  OS  I  am  able  to  do  bo,  aid  and  assist 
tiie  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  others  who 
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are  ansions  to  oarrr  throTigh  this  proposi- 
tion, with  the  feeble  abilities  I  maj  be  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  I  think  it  dae  to 
myaelf  to  nialce  this  explanation,  because  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  bo  ondoraCood  that,  upon 
a  qaestioD  like  this,  1  have,  or  conld  have, 
any  motive  except  that  which  should  inBu- 
ence  a  man  anxious  to  secure  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  great  principle — that  is,  Con- 
gressional non-interference  in  all  the  Ter- 
'  ritories,  so  far  as  this  great  question  of 
Slavery  is  concerned. 

"  I  never  did  believe  in  the  propriety  of 
passing  the  Missouri  Oomproniise.  I  thought 
it  was  the  reaalt  of  necessity,  I  never 
thought  that  the  great  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Clay),  when  he  advocated  tlist 
meafiure,  did  so  because  his  judgment  ap- 
proved it,  hut  because  it  was  the  re^nlt  of  a 
combination  of  circumstances  wliich  drove 
him  to  the  poeition  he  assumed;  and  I 
have  never  thought  tliat  that  nieasnre  re- 
ceived the  sanction  eitiicr  of  his  heart  or  of 
his  head. 

"  The  amendment,  then,  which  I  gave 
notice  that  I  would  propose — and  which  I 
intended  to  have  proposed,  if  it  had  not 
been  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
of  which  he  is  the  honored  Chairman — I 
intended  to  offer,  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  I  was  carrying  out  the  principles  set- 
tled in  the  Compromise  acts  of  1850 ;  and 
which  leave  the  whole  qncgtion  of  Slavery 
with  the  people,  and  without  any  Congres- 
eional  interference.  For,  over  the  suliject 
of  Slavery,  either  in  the  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  always  believed. 
and  have  always  contended,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  whatever,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  act  of  1S20,  commonly  known 
as  the  Misaoori  Compromise  act,  is  uncon- 
stitutional; and,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  Senate  and  the 
country  of  the  tnith  of  these  propositions." 

To  which  Mr.  Douglas  responded 
as  follows : 

"  As  this  discussion  has  begun,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  say  a  word  in  explanation. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tacky  say  that  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
accomplishes  all  that  he  desired  to  accom- 
plish by  his  amendment,  because  his  amend- 
ment seemed  to  myself,  and  to  aome  with 
whom  I  have  consulted,  to  mean  more  than 
what  he  now  explains  it  to  mean,  and 
what  I  am  glad  he  did  not  intend  it  should 

"  Wo  supposed  that  it  not  only  wiped  out 
the  legislation  which  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore adopted,  exolading  Skvery,  bnt  that  it 


affirmatively  legislated  Slavery  into  the 
Territories.  The  object  of  the  Committee 
was  neither  to  le;pslate  Slavery  in  or  out  of 
the  Territories;  neither  to  introduce  nor 
exclude  it ;  but  to  remove  whatever  ob- 
stacle Congress  h.id  put  there,  and  apply 
the  doctrine  of  Congressional  non-interven- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  18GQ,  and  al- 
low the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased  upon 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  affecting 
their  interests. 

"The  explanation  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  shows  that  his  mean- 
ing was  not  what  many  sappoeed  it  to  be, 
who  judged  simply  from  the  phraseiilogy  of 
the  amendment.  I  deem  this  explanation 
due  to  the  Senator  and  to  myself," 

Messrs.  "Webster,  Clay,  and  Cal- 
liouQ  had  all  passed  from  the  earth 
since  the  inception  of  Mr.  Clay's 
Compromise  in  1850,  Not  one  of 
them  lived  to  hear  that  that  Compro- 
mise had  lifted  the  interdict  of  Sla- 
very from  the  whole  region  solemn- 
ly guaranteed  to  Free  Labor  forever 
by  the  Compromise  of  1820.  Mr. 
Webster,  certainly,  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing,  when  he  vehemently 
denounced,  as  insane,  malignant  fol- 
ly, the  attempt  to  fasten  a  like  pro- 
hibition on  the  hill  oiganizing  New 
Mexico — as  an  effort  to  debar  slave- 
holding  on  snowy  crags  and  arid 
deserts  where  no  slave  could  be  sub- 
sisted— as  a  superserviceable  attempt 
to  "  reenact  the  laws  of  God,"  as  if 
their  Anther  were  unequal  to  the 
tast  He  had  undertaken. 

In  the  accord  of  Messrs.  Douglas 
and  Dixon,  an  nndertone  of  discord 
may  be  detected.  Mr.  Dixon  repu-  " 
diates  the  restrictive  provision  of  the 
Compromise  of  1820  as  void  ab  in- 
itio, for  want  of  constitutional  power 
to  enact  it.  Congress  could  not  law- 
fully exclude  Slavery  from  the  Fed- 
eral domain — therefore,  did  not,  to 
any  purpose.  Mr.  Clay  consented 
to  that  Restriction  because  he  must, 
not  because  he  woold — (aa  if  this 
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tvero  not  always  the  caae  in  com- 
promises —  each  party  conceding 
Bomething  he  would  gladly  retain, 
in  order  to  secure  something  else 
that  is  otherwise  beyond  liis  reach.) 
But  that  Mr.  Clay  deliberately  bar- 
gained to  secure  what  he  greatly 
desired  (the  adnu3Bi()n  of  Missouri), 
knowing  that  the  stipulated  consid- 
eration waa  utterly  beyond  the  power 
of  Oongreea,  therefore  a  blank  nul- 
lity— that,  Mr.  Dixon  did  not  assert, 
nor  would  any  true  friend  of  the 
great  Eentuckian's  memory  insinu- 
ste  it.  Whatever  Mr.  Dixon's  be- 
lief on  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Clay  deemed  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise a  valid  contract,  and  that 
he  never  dreamed  that  it  was  either 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or 
superseded  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  No  champion,  no  adversary, 
of  this  latter  arrangement  ever  sng- 
gested,  whether  as  an  ailment  for, 
or  an  objection  to,  this  scheme,  that 
one  of  its  effects  or  incidents  would 
be  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Ke- 
striction,  and  a  consequent  opening 
to  Slavery  of  the  region  stretching 
westward  and  north-westward  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Douglas,  it  will  be  seen,  in- 
dorses none  of  Mr,  Dixon's  assump- 
tions. He  had  misunderstood  Mr. 
Dixon's  original  proposition,  suppo- 
sing that  it  intended  to  "legislate 
SlaveryintotheTerritory."  Heeould 
mean  by  this  nothing  more  nor  otlier 
than  that  he  nusunderstood  Mr.  Dix- 
on's as  a  proposition  to  legislate  Slave 
law — that  is,  law  under  which  slaves 

'  "  li  it  not  hard,"  asked  Mr,  Badger,  of  North 
Candina,  dnring  the  debate  an  tbo  Kaaaaa-Ke- 
braskabill,  "ir  I  should  clioose  to  emigrate  to 
Kansas,  that  I  EhouM  be  forbidden  to  lake  niy 
oW  manuny  [slave-nnrM]  along  with  me?" — 
■'The  Senator  ento^ly  niistakes  our  pOMtion," 


could  be  legally  held  to  service — into 
said  Territory ;  the  act  of  planting  Sla- 
very in  fact  there,  being  one  which 
legislation  might  facilitate  and  invite, 
but  which  Individual  action  mustiniti- 
ate  and  achieve.  And  he  did  not  now 
contend  that  &e  legislation  of  1850 
had  even  removed  the  obstacle  to 
such  establishment,  but  only  that  the 
action  he  proposed  was  "  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  of  1850"^that  is 
to  say,  it  applied  to  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska— Territories  secured,  upon  due 
consideration,  to  Free  Labor,  by  sa- 
cred agreement  in  1820 — a  principle 
which  Congress  had,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  applied  to  New 
Mexico — a  most  unlike  and  peculiar 
region — in  1850. 

Mr.  Dixon,  it  will  be  remarked, 
had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ultimate 
orthodoxy  of  the  South  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  slaveholders  in  the 
Territoriee.  He  only  held  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  exclude  them 
with  their  human  chattels.'  That  it 
was  bound  to  recognize  and  protect 
their  property  in  slaves,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Territories  could  have 
no  right,  prior  to  their  oiganization 
as  a  State,  to  exclude  or  inhibit  Sla- 
very, were  dogmas  as  yet  confined  to 
the  more  ardent  devotees  of  Calhoun- 
ism,  and  so  far  from  being  accepted, 
that  they  were  scarcely  comprehend- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Compromise. 

The  amended  hill,  thus  reported 
by  Mr.   Douglas,  was    debated    at 

responded  Hr.  Wade,  of  Ohio.  "We  have  not 
the  least  objection,  and  would  oppose  no  obsta- 
cle, to  the  Senator's  migrating  to  Kaosaa,  and 
taking  his  'old  mammy'  along  with  him.  We 
only  indat  that  he  Bball  not  be  empowered  to  »di 
ber  after  taking  her  there." 
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length,  and  ably,  by  Messrs.  Douglas 
and  several  othere  in  favor,  and  by 
Mesers.  Chase,  Seward,  SamnefiWade, 
and  others,  in  opposition.  But  the 
disparity  in  numbers  between  its  sup- 
porters and  its  opponents  was  too  great 
— nearly  three  for  to  one  against  it — 
to  allow  much  interest  to  attach  to  the 
successive  discusBiong  and  divisions, 
save  aa  they  serve  to  cast  light  on  the 
real  character  of  the  measure,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Slavery,  A 
few  of  these  will  here  be  noted.  . 

Mr.  Chase,  having  attempted"  to 
strike  out  so  much  of  the  clause  last 
quoted  as  declares  the  Restriction  of 
1820  "superseded"  by  the  Compro- 
mise of  1880,  and  been  beaten  by  30 
Nays  to  13  Yeas,  Mr.  Douglad"  him- 
self moved  that  said  clauBe  be  stricken 
oiit,  and  replaced  by  the  following : 

"  Which  being  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
oiple  of  Non-intervention  by  Congress  witli 
Slaverj  in  the  States  and  Territories,  aa  rec- 
ognised by  the  legislation  of  1860  (commonly 
■railed  the  Compromiae  meaanres),  is  liereby 
declared  inoperative  and  void!;  it  being  the 
trne  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  to  eitclnde  it  tlierefrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
owD  way.  subject  only  to  the  Constitntion 
of  the  United  States." 

This,  of  course,  prevailed:  Teas 
35 ;  Nays  10 :  whereupon  Mr.  Chase 
moved  "  to  add  thereto  as  follows : 

"  Under  mkich,  (Aa  people  of  the  Territory, 
through  their  appropriate  reprei^itatirei, 
may,  if  they  leejit,  prohibit  the  exittenoe  qf 
Slavery  therein." 

•  This  touchstone  of  the  true  nature 
and  intent  of  the  measure  was  most 
decisively  voted  down ;  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  being  as  follows : 

Ybab — Fessenden  and  Hamlin,  of  Maine; 
Snmner,  of  M assachnaetts ;  Foot,  of  Ver- 

"  Febniary  6lh.     "  February  ISth. 

"Uardi  3d. 

"Oen.  Oaaa,  the  inventor  of  "Popular  Sove- 


mont;  Smith,  of  ConnectJont;  Fish  and 
Seward,  of  New  York ;  Chose  and  Wade,  of 
Ohio;  Dodge  (Henry),  of  Wisconsin — 10. 

Nats — Norris  and  Williams,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Toucey,  of  Connecticut;  Brod- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania;  Clayton,  of  Dela- 
ware; Stnart,"of  Michigan;  Pettit,  of  Indi- 
ana; DouglasandShields,  of  Illinois;  Dodge 
(A.  C.)and  JoDos,  of  iowa;  Walker,  of  Wis- 
consin;' Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Virginia; 
Pratt,  of  Maryland;  Badger,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Butler  and  Evana,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dawson,  of  Georgia;  Fitzpatrick  and  C.  C. 
Clay,  of  Alabama;  Adams  and  Brown,  of 
MiseiEsippi;  Beivjamin  and  Slidell,  of  Lonis- 
iana;_  Morten,  of  Florida  ;Honatoa  mid  Rusk, 
of  Texas;  Dixon,  of  Kentucky;  Bell  and 
Jones,  of  Tennessee;  Atchison,  of  Missouri ; 
SehaHtian  and  Jolmson,  of  Arkansas;  Gwin 
and  Weller,  of  California— 30. 

So  the  Senate  decisively  voted  that 
the  pcfiple  of  the  new  Tenitoriea, 
formed  by  this  act  from  the  region 
shielded  from  Slavery  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1820,  should  noi  have  the 
right,  under  this  organization,  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery,  should  they  see  fit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina,  it  was  further  (Yeas  35, 
Nays  6) 

"  PrdBiiierf,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law 
orregulation  which  may  have  enisled  prior  to 
the  act  of  6th  of  Marcli,  1 820,  either  protect- 
ing, establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing 
Slavery." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Del- 
aware, it  was  further  provided  that  im- 
migrants from  foreign  countries*  who 
had  merely  declared  their  intention 
to  become  naturalized  citizens  should 
not  be  voters  in  these  Territories,  On 
this  proposition,  the  Yeas  were  23 
(all  from  Slave  States) ;  the  Nays  21 
(all  from  Fr«e  States). 

Mr.  Cliase  now  moved  an  amend- 
ment fixing  a  day  of  election,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  lay  oft' 
Counties,  etc.,  etc.,  and  enabling  the 

reijfnly,"  who  was  in  hi 
fore,  did  not  respond  to 
thia  oocaaion. 
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people  of  these  Territories  to  choose 
tbeir  own  Governor  as  well  as  Legis- 
latnre, — which  was  rejected;  TeaB 
10  ;'*  Nays  30. 

So  far,  the  bill  had  been  acted  on 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On 
coming  out  of  Committee,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's amendment,  above  mentioned, 
was  disagreed  to — 22  to  20 — and  the 
bill  engrossed  for  its  third  reading  bj 
29  to  12 — and,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night " — or  rather,  morning — passed ; 
Yeas  37;  Nays'*  14:  whereupon  the 
Senate,  exhausted  by  struggle  and 
excitement,  adjourned  over  from  Fri- 
day to  the  following  Tuesday. 

In  the  House,  this  bill  was  not 
taken  up  for  more  than  two  months 
after  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  There 
were  scruples  to  vanquish,  objections 
to  remove  or  to  soften,  and  machinery 
to  adjust,  in  order  to  give  the  meas- 
ure a  chance  of  success.  Meantime, 
the  hum  of  public  dissatisfaction  rose 
louder  and  louder,  and  members  who 
were  soon  to  face  Northern  constituen- 
cies were  reasonably  reluctant  to  vote 
for  it,  unless  the  Democratic  majori- 
ties in  their  districts  were  well-nigh 
impregnable, 

A  House  bill  (nearly  a  copy  of 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas)  having  been 
reported"  by  Mr.  Ridiardson,  of  H- 
linois,  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, Mr.  English,  of  Indiana — a 
most  unflinching  Democrat-7-lrom 
the  minority  of  said  Committee,  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  clause  wliich 

"  ifessra.  Chase,  Fossenilen,  Foot,  llamlin, 
Karris,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Sumner,  Wade 

i>  March  M. 

"  Mescrs.  Boll,  of  TennoMee,  Iloiiston,  of  Tex- 
as, aud  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  Toted 
ugaiuBt  Mr.  Chusa'a  amendment  abova  tated,  and 
Ut.  James,  of  Rhods  Island,  who  had  not  voted 


we  have  seen  reported  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las to  the  Senate,  aud  adopted  by 
that  body,  repealing  the  8th  section 
of  the  Missouri  act,  and  insert  instead 
the  following ; 

"  frotided.  That  nothing  in  thia  act  shall 
be  80  construed  as  to  prevent  the  people  of 
said  Territory,  through  the  properly  consti- 
tnted  legisiative  authority,  from  paasing 
such  laws,  in  relation  to  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  as  tbej  may  doem  best  adapted  to 
their  locality,  and  most  condncive  to  theit 
happiness  and  welfare ;  and  so  much  of  any 
existing  act  of  Gonp^ss  aa  may  conflict 
with  the  above  right  of  the  people  to  regu- 
late their  domestic  inetitutions  in  their 
own  way,  be,  and  the  same  in  hereb7, 
repealed." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
proposition  could  not  have  been  de- 
feart«d  on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  in  the  House — which  was 
doubtless  the  reason  why  it  was 
never  acted  on.  The  House  bill  was 
never  taken  up,  save  at  a  late  day,"" 
so  as  to  enable  the  Senate  bill  to  be 
moved  as  an  amendment 

There  was  a  violent  struggle  in 
the  House  for  and  against  closing 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  said  debate 
should  terminate  on  Saturday  the 
20th.  And  now,  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  originated,  and 
was  enabled  to  execute,  a  parlia- 
mentary jnaneuver  which,  if  recog- 
nized as  legitimate,  must  prove  an 
important  aid  to  party  despotism 
and  a  screen  to  vicious  legislation 
through  all  future  time.  Tlie  right 
of  a  majority  to  prescribe  a  reason- 
able  limit   to   discussion — to   afford 

on  [t  at  all,  now  voted  Nay.  Messrs.  Bayard, 
of  Delaware,  Cass,  of  Uirhii^.  Thompson,  of 
Kentucky,  Geyer,  of  MiBSouri,  Thomson,  of  New- 
Jersey,  who  did  not  vote  for  or  against  Qov. 
Chase's  amendment,  whereon  we  have  given  th^ 
Yeas  and  Nays,  were  now  present  and  voted  /^ 
thebilL 

11  Jannary  SIM.  ■■  May  8th. 
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fair  opportunity  for  debate,  but  in- 
Bist  that  it  aball  close  at  a  definite 
and  npt  too  distant  day  and  hour — 
has  become  a  part  of  our  parliament- 
ary law.  But  the  right  of  a  minority 
to  Beek  to  improve  what  it  deemB  a 
viciona  and  mistaken  measure — to 
soften,  if  it  may,  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  it  id  unable  wholly  to 
remove — is  still  sacred;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  established,  after 
much  exjierience  of  the  evila  of  tlie 
opposite  rule,  that  even  a  vote  of  the 
House,  enforcing  the  Pre^nous  Ques- 
tion on  a  reluctant,  struggling  mi- 
nority, does  not  cut  off  amendments 
which  may  have  already  been  pro- 
posed, but  only  arrests  debate  and 
brings  the  House  to  vote  successively 
on  all  the  propositioiia  legitimately 
before  it,  including,  it  may  be,  the 
engrossment  of  tlie  bill.  But  Mr. 
Stephens,  when  the  hour  for  closing 
the  debate  in  Committee  had  arrived, 
moved  that  ike  enacting  ciattse  of  the 
hill  he  strif;&en  out,  which  was  carried 
by  a  preconcerted  and  uncounter- 
acted  rally  of  the  unflinching  friends 
of  the  measure.  Of  course,  all  pend- 
ing amendments  were  tliua  disposed 
of— the  bill  being  reported  as  dead. 
Having  thus  got  the  bill  out  of 
Committee  and  before  the  House, 
Messrs.  Stephens  &  Co.  voted  not  to 
cugree  to  tJie  rejxirt  of  the  Committee 
of  the  WhoU^*  thus  bringing  the 
House  to  an  immediate  vote  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson now  moved  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (being, 
in    effect,    the    Senate's    bill),   and 

"  Tcaa  (for  agreeing)  97  ;  Nays  117. 

•"  Tiroikijl. — John  S.  Millson — 1.  Nostb 
CaBOLIHA. — Richard  C.  Purycar,  Sion  II,  Rog- 
ere — 2.  Tesnessbb,— Kobert  M,  Bugg.  William 
Cullom,  KmorBon  Etheridgp,  Kathaiiiel  C.  Tny- 
lor — 1.     LomsiASi. — Theodore   Q.   Huot — I. 


thereupon  called  the  FreviouB  Ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded :  Yeas 
lie ;  Nays  90;  when  his  ameud- 
meht  was  adopted — Yeas  115 ;  Nays 
95 ;  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
—Yeas  112;  Nays  99;  the  Previous 
Question  again  ordered  and  sus- 
tained ;  and  the  bill  finally  passed : 
Yeas  113;  Nays  100.  Thus  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  were  precluded  from  i)ro- 
posing  any  amendments  or  modifi- 
cations wliatever,  when  it  is  morally 
certain  that,  had  they  been  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  some  such  amendment 
as  Gov.  Chase's  or  Mr,  English's 
woidd  have  been  carried. 

The  Free  States  contributed  44 
votes — all  cast  by  Democrats — to  the 
support  of  tliis  measure.  From  the 
Slave  States,  13  Whigs  and  57  Dem- 
ocrata  sustained  it.  Against  it  were 
91  members  from  Free  States,  of 
wliom  44  were  chosen  as  Whigs, 
three  as  "  Free  Soil"  proper,  and  44 
as  Democrats.  So  that  precisely  as 
many  Democrats  from  Free  States 
voted  for  as  against  the  final  jiassage 
of  the  Nebraska  bill.  Only  nine" 
members  from  Slave  States  opposed 
it,  of  whom  bnt  two"  had  been  re- 
garded &*  Democrats ;  and  of  these 
Col.  Benton  was  not  so  regarded 
thereafter.  Of  the  Wliigs  who  so 
voted,  but  two"  were  returned  to  the 
next  House. 

The  bill  had  thus  passed  the  House 
in  form  as  an  original  measure  of 
that  body,  although  it  was  in  essence 
the  amended  Senate  hill.  Being 
sent"  to  the  Senate  as  such,  an  at- 

MissoiBi  — Tlioraas  H.  Benton— 1.  OrnsB 
Southern  Statbs.— None.     Total — 9. 

"  Heesra.  Mtilson,  of  Vir^nia,  and  Benlon, 
of  MiasourL 

"  IfeEnrB.  Purycar,  of  Xonh  Carolina,  and 
Etbcridge,  of  Tomiossee.  "  Uaf  24(tt. 
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tempt  to  amend  it  was  voted  down, 
and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
by  SB  Yeas  to  13  Nays,  It  was  im- 
mediately passed,  and,  being  ap- 
proved by  President  Pierce,  became 
a  law  of  the  land. 

The  struggle  which  ensued  for  the 
practical  possession  of  Kansas  was 
one  which  Congress  had  thus  clearly 
provoked  and  invited. 

When  the  bill  organizing  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  was  first  submitted  to 
Congress  in  1853,  all  that  portion  of 
Kansas  which  adjoins  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
accessible  portion  of  both  Territories, 
was  covered  by  Indian  reservations, 
on  which  settlement  by  whites  was 
strictly  forbidden.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  that  in  favor  of  Government 
agents  and  religions  missionaries ; 
and  these,  especially  the  former,  were 
nearly  all  Democrats  and  violent 
partisans  of  Slavery.  Among  the 
missionanes  located  directly  on  the 
border  was  the  Rev,  Thomas  John- 
son, of  the  Metliodist  Church  South, 
who  was  among  the  few  who  had 
already  introduced  and  then  held 
slaves  in  the  territory  which  is  now 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  the  Missouri 
Restriction,  Ho  was  a  violent  poli- 
tician of  the  Missouri  border  pattern, 
and  in  dne  time  became  President 
of  the  Council  in  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Kansas — elected  al- 
most wholly  by  non-resident  and 
fraudulent  votes.  Within  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas  bill  aforesaid, 
treaties  were  quietly  made  at  Wash- 
ington with  the  Delawares,  Otoes, 
Kickapoos,  Kaskaskias,  Shawnees, 
Sacs,  Foxes,  and  other  tribes,  where- 
hy  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of 


Kansas  lying  within  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Missouri  border 
was  suddenly  opened  to  White  ap- 
propriation and  settlement.  These 
simultaneous  purchases  of  Indian 
lands  by  the  Government,  though 
little  was  known  of  them  elsewhere, 
were  thoroughly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  tlie  Missourians  of  the 
Western  border,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  organizing  "  Blue  Lodges," 
"  Social  Bands,"  "  Sons  of  the  South," 
and  other  societies,  with  intent  to 
take  possession  of  Kansas  in  behalf 
of  Slavery.  They  were  well  assured, 
and  they  fully  believed,  that  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  and  desired,  in 
lifting,  by  tlie  terms  of  the  Kansafi- 
Nebraska  bill,  the  interdict  of  Sla- 
very from  Kansas,  was  to  authorize 
and  facilitate  the  legal  extension  of 
Slavery  into  that  region.  Within  a 
very  few  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  hundreds 
of  leading  Missourians  crossed  into 
the  adjacent  Territory,  selected  each 
his  quarter-section  or  larger  area  of 
land,  put  some  sort  of  mark  on  it, 
and  then  united  with  his  iellow-ad- 
venturers  in  a  meeting  or  meetings 
intended  to  establish  a  sort  of  Mis- 
souri preemption  upon  all  this  re- 
gion. Among  the  resolves  passed 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  were  the 
following : 

"That  we  will  afford  protection  to  no 
aliolitionist  as  a  settler  of  tliU  Territory. 

"TLat  we  recognize  the  instilotion  of 
Slaver?  as  already  existing  in  this  Territory, 
and  advise  slaveholders  to  introduce  tLeir 
property  83  early  aa  possible." 

Information  being  received,  soon 
after  this,  that  associations  were  be- 
ing formed  in  the  Eastern  States, 
designed  to  facilitate  and  promote 
I  the  migration   of  citizens  of  those 
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States  to  Kansas,  with  intent  to 
make  lier  a  Free  State,  a  violent 
and  general  indignation  of  the  bor- 
derers was  thereby  excited.  Among 
others,  a  meeting  was  held  at  "West- 
port,  Mo.,  early  in  July,  1854,  which 
adopted  the  following : 

"  Sftohed,  That  thie  associatioD  will, 
■whenever  called  upon  bj  any  of  the  citi- 
tena  uf  Kaiisas  Territory,  hold  itself  in 
roftdiiiefis  together  to  asalst  and  remove 
any  and  all  eTnigranta  wlio  go  there  under 
the  aaspicea  of  the  Northern  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies. 

'■  Revived,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
oitizcna  of  other  Coon  ties,  particularly  those 
hordiTing  on  Kansas  Territory,  to  adopt 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  to  indicate  their  readiness  to 
ciioperate  in  tbo  otijects  of  this  first  reso- 
lution." 

Before  the  passage  of  these  re- 
solves, at  least  one  person,  who  had 
strayed  into  the  Territory  with  intent 
to  settle  there,  and  who  was  unable 
to  convince  the  "  Border  Ruffians," 
already  in  possession,  that  he  was 
one  witli  them  in  faith"  and  spirit, 
was  seized  by  them,  placed  in  a 
canoe  without  oars,  and  sent  float- 
ing down  the  Missouri. 

The  first  company,  about  thirty 
in  number,  of  Eastern  emigrants, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Emigrant  Aid  Society,  reached 
Kansas  before  the  end  of  July,  and 
located  on  the  site  now  known  as 
Lawrence."  Two  weeks  later,  they 
were  joined  by  a  second  and  lai^er 
company,  numbering  sixty  or  sev- 
enty. While  these  were  still  living 
in  tents,  but  busily  employed  in 
erecting  temporary  houses,  they  were 
visited  by  a  party  of  Missourians, 
one  hundred  strong,  who  were  re- 
inforced next  day  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  who  pitched  their 
camp  just  across  a  ravine  from  the 


young  canvas  city,  and  sent  over 
formal  notification  that  "  the  Abo- 
litionists must  leave  the  Territory, 
never  more  to  return  to  it."  The 
settlers  must  have  all  their  effects 
gathered  together  preparatory  to 
leave  by  ten  o'clock.  The  time  was 
afterward  extended  to  one  o'clock, 
with  abundant  professions  of  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  the  effuaion  of  blood. 
The  Yankees,  meantime,  had  organ- 
ized and  armed  as  a  militia  company, 
and  were  quietly  drilling  amid  tLeir 
tents,  sending  civil  bat  decided  an- 
swers to  the  repeated  messages  sent 
to  them.  Finally,  having  satisfied 
themselves  that  they  could  only  pre- 
vent bloodshed  by  letting  the  Yan- 
kees alone,  and  going  about  their 
own  business,  the  ruffians  broke  up 
their  camp  by  piecemeal  and  sttile 
away,  at  evening  and  during  the 
night,  back  to  their  dens  in  Mis- 
souri. 

President  Pierce  appointed  An- 
drew H.  Reeder,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor,  and  Daniel  "Woodson,  of 
Arkansa::,  Secretary  of  Kansas,  with 
judicial  officers  of  whom  a  majority 
were  from  Slave  Stat&i — one  of  them 
taking  a  number  of  slaves  with  him 
into  the  Territory.  These  officers 
reached  Kansas,  and  established  a 
Territorial  Government  there,  in  the 
autumn  of  11^54.  All  of  them  were, 
of  course,  Democrats;  but  Gov. 
Keeder's  soundness  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion was  early  suspected  at  the 
South.  The  Union  ("Washington), 
President  Pierce's  immediate  oi^n, 
promptly  rebuked  these  suspicions, 
as  follows : 


1  alter  Amoa  A.  Lawreace,  Treaauier  oT  the  Societj. 
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Pieroe  m  the  Soath  laj  porticnlar  stress  upon 
])i3  appointmaDt  of  Gov.  Reeder  as  proof  of 
bis  willingness  \o  faTor  Froe-Soitere,  and 
aaks  as  whether,  at  the  time  of  bis  appoint- 
roent,  Gov.  Reeder  was  regarded,  as  a  sound 
TtaHimal  Democrat.  It  is  in  oar  power  to 
answer  this  question  with  entire  oonfideooa, 
and  to  say  that,  down  to  the  time  that  Gov. 
Reeder  went  to  Khubos  to  assume  the  daties 
of  Governor  of  the  Territory,  there  had  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  or  so  far 
as  the  President  ever  heard,  a  hreath  of  sus- 
picion OS  to  his  entertaining  Free-Soil  senti- 
nwnts.  He  waa  appointed  under  the  strong- 
est aasDEanoes  that  he  was  striotlj  and  hon- 
estly a  national  man.  We  are  able  to  state, 
fDrtiier,  on  very  reliable  anthority,  thot, 
vhilit  Got.  Reeder  was  in  Washington,  at 
the  time  of  bis  appointment,  he  cortTerted 
with  Southern  gentlemen  on  the  guhiecl  qf 
Slavery,  and  attared  them  that  he  liad  no 
more  teraplei  in  buying  a  slata  than  a  hone, 
and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  mtmcy  to 
purehate  a  number  to  carry  with  him  to 
Kantas.  We  have  understood  that  he  re- 
peated the  sane  sentiment'^  on  his  way  to 
Kansas.  We  will  repeat  what  we  have  had 
occasion  to  say  more  than  once  before— that 
no  raon  has  ever  been  ■  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce  to  office  who  was  not  at  the 
time  understood  by  him  to  be  a  faithful  ad- 
herent to  the  Baltimore  platfonn  of  1852, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  If  any  appoint- 
ment was  made  contrary  to  this  rule,  it  was 
done  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment. We  may  add  that  the  evidences 
of  Gov.  Reeder's  sonndneBS  were  so  strong 
that  President  Pierce  was  slower  than  many 
others  to  believe  bim  a  Free-Soiler  after  lie 
had  gone  to  Kansas.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
grossest  injnstice  to  refer  to  Gov.  Reeder's 
^pointment  us  proof  of  the  President's 
willingDcss  to  favor  Free'Soiters." 

An  election  for  Delegate  from 
Kansas  was  held  near  the  close  of 
November,  There  were  probably 
lesa  than  two  thousand  adult  white 
males  then  resident  in  the  Territory; 
yet  2,871  votes  were  cast,  whereof 
1,114  were  afterward  ascertained  to 
have  been  legal,  while  1,729  were 
cast  by  residents  of  Mi^onri.  At 
one  poll,  known  as  "  110,"  604  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  20  were  legal 
and   584  were    illegal.      John  W. 


Whitfield,**  an  Indian  agent,  the 
Missouri  candidate,  had  597  of  them. 
He  received  2,268  in  all,  to  570  for 
all  otherB.  David  R.  Atchison,  then 
a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Jlissouri,  in  a 
speech  in  Platte  County,  Mo.,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  election,  said : 

"  When  yon  reside  within  one  day's  jour- 
ney of  the  Territory,  and  when  jo-nT  peaee, 

yonr  quiet,  and  yonr  property,  depend  upon 
yonr  action,  yon  can,  without  any  exertion, 
Mfitjfive  hundred  ofyonryonng  men  who  will 
vote  in  favor  of  yonr  institutions.  Should 
each  county  in  the  State  of  Missouri  only  do 
its  duty,  the  question  will  be  decided  quietly 
and  peaceably  at  the  boltot-bos.  If  we  ar« 
defeated,  then  Missouri  and  the  other  South- 
em  States  will  have  shown  themselves  recre- 
ant to  their  interests,  and  will  deserve  their 
fate." 

The  city  of  Atchison,  named  after 
this  distinguished  Senator,  was  found- 
ed "  about  this  time  by  gentlemen  of 
his  faith,  who  established  The  Squat- 
ter Sovereign  as  their  organ.  One  of 
its  early  issues  contained  the  follow- 
ing significant  paragraph : 

"  We  can  tell  the  impertinent  scoundrels 
of  The  Tribune  that  tney  may  eihoast  an 
ocean  of  ink,  their  Emiffrant  Aid  Societies 
spend  their  millions  and  billions,  their  repre- 
sentotives  in  Congress  spout  their  heretical 
theories  till  doomsday,  and  his  Excellency 
appoint  abolitionixt  after  free-soiler  as  our 
Governor,  yet  we  will  continue  to  lynch  and 
hang,  tar  and  feather  and  drown,  every 
white-livered  abolitionist  who  dares  to  pol- 
hite  our  soil." 

Gov.  Eeeder,  in  the  early  months 
of  1855,  had  a  census  of  the  Territo- 
ry taken,  wliich  sliowed  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  8,501,  whereof  2,905  were 
voters  and  242  slaves.  He  thereupon 
ordered  an  election  for  a  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  and  for  certain 
county  officers,  to  be  held  on  the 
30th  of  March,  which  took  place  ac- 
cordingly. All  of  border  Missouri 
was  on  hand ;  and  the  invaders  had 

*>A  Tenncsseean;   bet  heard  from  in  the         «  On  the  Kansas  bank  of  the  IQssouii,-  soma 
Gmtfedoralo  army.  tUrty  miles  above  Leavenworth. 
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been  bo  nicely  apportioned  and  di- 
rected to  the  Beveral  diBtriets  and 
polls  tliat  tliey  elected  all  tlie  mem- 
bers, with  a  single  exception,  in  either 
House — the  two  Free-Soilera  being 
chosen  from  a  remote  inland  dietri<!t 
which  the  Missourians  had  overlook- 
ed or  did  not  care  to  reach.  Al- 
though but  831  l^al  electors  voted, 
there  were  no  less  than  6,320  votes 
polled.  Even  at  Lawrence,  where 
there  were  but  369  voters  in  all,  and 
not  halt'  3  dozen  of  them  pro-Slaverv, 
the  vote  returned  was — ]>ro-SlaTery, 
781 ;  Free  State,  253.  At  Marjeville, 
where  tliere  were  24  legal  voters,  328 
votes  were  returned,  all  pro-Slavery. 
There  was  no  di^iguise,  no  pretense 
of  legality,  no  regard  for  decency. 
On  the  evening  before  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  election,  nearly  a 
thousand  Mittsourians  arrived  at  Law- 
rence, in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
well  armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and 
bowie-knives,  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non loaded  with  musket  balls.  They 
had  tent«,  music,  and  flags,  and  en- 
camped in  a  ravine  near  the  town. 
They  held  a  meeting  the  night  before 
the  election  at  the  tent  of  Claiborne 
F,  Jackson."  Finding  that  they  had 
more  men  than  were  needed  to  carry 
the  Lawrence  district,  they  dispatch- 
ed companies  of  one  to  two  hundred 
each  to  two  other  districts.  Meeting 
one  of  the  judges  of  election  before 
the  poll  opened,  they  questioned  him 
as  to  his  intended  course,  and,  learn- 
ing that  he  should  insist  on  the  oath 
of  residence,  they  first  attempted  to 
bribe  and  then  threatened  to  hang 
him.  in  consequence  of  this  threat, 
he  failed  to  appear  at  the  poll,  and 
a  Miasourian  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.     One  of  the  remaining  judges, 


refusing  to  receive  Missouri  votes, 
resigned  under  duress,"  and  was  re- 
placed by  another  who  made  no  ob- 
jection. One  Missourian  voted  for 
himself  and  then  for  his  son,  ten  or 
eleven  years  old.  Three  of  thoee 
they  thus  elected  to  the  Legislature 
were  residents  of  Missouri  at  the 
time.  These  details  might  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  but  it  is  needless. 
The  Missourians  voted  at  other  polls 
with  less  circumspection,  easily  driv- 
ing off  aU  who  objected  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  then  doing  as  they 
chose.  The  Westmi  Reporter  (Mis- 
souri), of  the  day  before,  had  said : 

"  Onr  minds  ara  alreadj  made  op  as  to 
the  result  of  tlie  election  in  Kansas  to-mor- 
row. TliB  pro-Slavery  party  will  be  trium- 
phant, we  presume,  in  nearly  every  precinct. 
Slionid  the  pro-Slavery  party  fail  in  this 
contest,  it  wilt  not.be  because  Missouri 
has  faJled  to  do  her  duty  to  assist  her 
friends.  It  is  a  safe  colcnlalion  that  two 
thousand  Mjuatti^rH  have  passiKl  over  into 
the  promised  land  from  this  part  of  the 
State  within  four  days." 

Tlie  Platte  A  rt/ue  (Missouri),  in  its 
next  issue,  said : 

"  It  is  to  be  admittwl  that  they— the  Mis- 
aonrians — have  conquered  Kansas.  Our 
advice  is,  let  them  hold  it,  or  die  in  tfa« 
attempt." 

A  week  or  two  thereafter,  rumors 
were  in  circulation  that  the  Gover- 
nor did  not  indorse,  in  all  respects, 
the  legality  of  this  election ;  where- 
upon The  Srunauneker  (Missouri) 
said : 

"  We  learn,  just  ait  we  go  to  press,  that 
Reeder  has  refosed  to  give  certificates  to 
four  of  the  Connciimen  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  He  has  ordered  an  elec- 
tion to  fill  their  places  on  the  aSd  of  May. 

"  This  infernal  scomidrel  will  have  to  be 
hemped  yet." 

The  ParhmUe  LuminaTy,  issued 
in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  was  the 
only  journal  on  that  side  of  the  bor. 


"  Domocnitic  Qoreraor  of  Uissouri,  elected  it 


;  died  a  Bebd  r«fiigee  in  Arkoniaa,  1861 
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der  that  dared  and  chose  to  Bpeak  a 
word  for  the  Free-State  settlers  of 
Kansas,  maintaining  their  rights  un- 
der the  oi^anic  law.  Thongh  guard- 
ed and  carefttl  in  its  language,  it  could 
not  escape  the  discipline  meted  out  in 
that  r^on  to  all  who  favored  "  Abo- 
lition." On  the  14th  of  April,  1855, 
its  office  and  materials  were  destroy- 
ed by  a  mob,  and  ita  editor  constrain- 
ed to  flee  for  his  life. 
■""  "William  Phillips,  a  Free-State  law- 
yer of  Leavenworth,  saw  fit  to  sign 
the  protest  against  the  wholesale 
frauds  whereby  the  election  at  ttiat 
place  was  carried.  A  few  days  there- 
after, he  was  seized  by  a  crowd  of- 
Missouri  ruffians,  taken  by  force  to 
"Weston,  Mo.,  eight  miles  distant, 
and  there  tarred  and  feathered,  rid- 
den on  a  rail,  and  finally  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  a  negro,  who  was  compelled 
to  purchase  him. 

Gov.  Reeder  did  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion in  the  only  six  districts  from 
which  protests  were  seasonably  for- 
warded to  him,  with  distinct  proof  of 
frauds;  whereupon,  new  elections 
were  held  in  those  districts,  and  all 
of  them  but  Leavenworth  were  cai^ 
ried  Free-Soil.  Leavenworth,  being 
directly  on  tlie  Missouri  border,  was 
carried  pro-Slavery  by  fraud  and  vio- 
IcTice,  as  usual.  The  Free-State  men 
elected  at  this  second  election  were 
refused  seats  by  the  pro -Slavery 
majority,  and  the  pro-Slavery  men 
chosen  op  the  regular  day  of  election 
duly  installed  in  their  places. 

The  Legislature  was  called  to  meet 
at  Pawnee  City  on  the  Kansas  river, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  west  from 
the  border.  It  was  immediately  ad- 
journed, over  the  Governor's  veto,  to 
Shawnee  Mission,  directly  on  the  line 
of  Missouri.     It  proceeded  to  pass 


one  act  whereby  tlie  laws  of  Missou- 
ri generally  were  adopted  and  de- 
clared laws  of  Kansas,  and  other 
acts  specially  upholding  and  fortify- 
ing Slaverj^,  whereof  ibe  following 
are  hut  specimens : 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Oovemar 
and  Legulatite  Astemhly  of  Kamta,  Tliat 
every  person,  bond  or  free,  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  rsisinft  a  rebellion  or  insnrrec- 
tiott  of  Blftves,  free  Bogroe.i,  or  mulattoee,  in 
this  Tenritory,  shall  siifTer  death. 

"Sko.  2.  Every  free  peraon,  who  shall  ud 
or  aasiat  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  of 
elaves,  free  negroes,  or  mnlattoes,  or  shall  fi- 
nish arms,  or  do  anf  other  act  in  further- 
ance of  such  rebellion  or  insarrection,  shall 
snSer  death. 

"Sbo.  8.  If  any  free  person  shall,  by 
spenking,  writing,  or  printing,  advise,  per- 
suade, or  induce,  any  slaves  to  rebel,  conspire 
against,  or  murder,  any  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
tory, or  shall  bring  into,  print,  write,  pub- 
lish, or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into, 
written,  printed,  published,  ordrcmated,or 
shall,  knowingly,  aid  or  assist  in  the  bring- 
iug  into,  printing,  writing,  publishing,  or 
circnlatiug,  in  the  Territory,  any  book,  paper, 
mogiLzine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  insurrection,  rebellion, 
revolt,  or  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves,  free  negroes,  or  roulattoes,  against 
the  citiiens  of  the  Territory,  or  any  part 
of  them,  such  person  shall  suffer  death. 

"Beo.  a.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  this  Territory,  any 
slave  belonging  to  another,  with  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  atljudgcd 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  iTiiprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"3e<'.  6.  If  any  person  shall  aid  or  assist 
in  enticing,  decoying,  or  persuading,  or  car- 
rying awa.v,  or  sending  out  of  this  Territory, 
any  slave  belonging  to  another,  with  the  in- 
tent to  procure  or  effect  tlie  freedom  of  such 
slave,  or  deprive  the  owners  thereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"Seo.  13.  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking 
or  writing,  sbail  assert  or  maiiitain  that  per- 
sons have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this 
Territory,  print,  publish,  write,  circulate, 
or  canse  to  be  introduced  into  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  written,  printed,  published,  and 
oinndated  in  this  Territory,  any  book,  pa- 
per, magazine,  pamphlet,  or  oiroalu',  ood- 
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taining  an?  denial  of  the  right  of  persons 
to  hold  akvee  in  this  Territorj,  bucIi  person 
ehnll  be  deemed  guilty  oi  felony,  ana  pun- 
ished bj  iin  prison  m  en  t  at  hard  labor  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

"Sko.  13.  No  person  who  is  conscienti- 
ously opposed  to  holdLDg  slaves,  or  who  does 
not  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this 
Territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  on  the  trial  of 
any  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  any  of 
the  sections  of  this  act." 

Another  act  of  this  remarkable 
Legislature,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
puniflh  persona  decoying  slaves  from 
their  masters,"  lias  this  unique  pro- 
vision: 

"  Ssa  3.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  any  State  or  other 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  any  slave 
belonging  to  another,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure or  elfect  the  freedom  of  snoh  slave,  or 
to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services 
of  such  slave,  and  shall  bring  such  slave 
into  this  Territory,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  such  slave  had  been  enticed,  de- 
coyed, or  can'ied  away,  out  of  this  Terri- 
tory; and  in  such  case  the  larceny  may  be 
charged  to  have  been  committed  io  any 
county  of  this  Territory,  into  or  through 
which  such  slave  shall  have  been  brought 
by  such  person,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
the  person  offending  shall  suffer  death." 

This  Legislature,  whose  acta  were 
systematically  vetoed  by  Gov.  Reed- 
er,  but  pas-sed  over  his  head,  memori- 
alized the  President  for  liis  removal, 
which  was,  in  due  time,  effected, 
Wilson  Shannon,"  of  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  On  his  way  to 
Kansas,  he  stopped  at  Westport,  Mo., 
the  headquarters  of  border  rufflan- 
ism,  and  made  a  speech  to  those 
who  crowded  about  Iiim.  In  that 
speech,  lie  declared  that  he  consid- 
ered the  Legislature  which  had  re- 
cently adiourned  to  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion a  legal  assembly,  and  regarded 
its  laws  as  binding  on  the  authorities 
and  on  every  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
tory.   He  added : 

"  l':l«:;t^(i  Dom.'i'atic:  Vnvurn-ii  at  • 


"To  one  subject,  however,  he  would  al- 
lude—Slavery. His  official  life  and  charac- 
ter were  not  unknown  to  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  citizens  of  Eansas.  He  hod  no  in- 
tention of  changing  his  political  faith.  He 
thought,  with  reference  to  Slavery,  that,  aa 
Missouri  and  Kansas  were  a^oiniog  Stiites, 
— as  tnach  of  that  immense  trade  up  tho 
Missouri,  which  was  already  rivaling  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
some  foreign  countries,  must  necessarily  leiul 
to  a  great  trader- and  perpetual  intercourse 
between  thein, — it  would  be  well  if  their 
institutions  should  harmonize;  otherwise, 
there  would  be  oontinnal  quarrels  and  boi^ 
der  fends.  He  oat  for  SloBery  in  Kanitu 
(lond  cheers)." 

The  actual  settlers  of  Kansas  were 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  the  impu- 
dent and  hostile  usurpation  which 
had  seized  their  ballot-boxes  and  im- 
posed on  them  a  fraudulent  Legisla- 
ture. They  held  a  mass  convention 
at  Big  Springs  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, wherein  they  repudiated  the  laws 
and  officers  imposed  on  Kansas  by  the 
Border-Ruffian  election  and  Legisla- 
ture, and  refused  to  submit  to  them. 
They  farther  resolved  not  to  vote  at 
the  election  for  a  Delegate  to  Coii- 
grese,  which  the  bogus  Le^slature 
had  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
of  Qctober,  They  called  a  Delegate 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Topeka  on 
the  19th  of  that  month,  whereat  an 
Executive  Committee  for  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory was  appointed,  and  an  election 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  appointed  for 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  Gov, 
Recder  was  nominated  for  Delegate. 
So,  two  rival  elections  for  Delegate 
were  held  on  different  day's,  at  one  of 
which  Whitfield  (pro-Slavefy),  and 
at  the  other  Recder  (Free-Soil),  was 
chosen  Delegate  to  Congress.  An<!, 
on  the  23d  of  October,  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  chosen  by  the  set- 
tlera  under  the  Free-State  organiza^ 
tion  aforesaid,  assembled  at  Topeka, 
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and  formed  a  Free-State  Constitu- 
tion, under  which  they  asked  admis- 
Bion  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  XXXIYth  CongreBS  essem- 
bled  at  Waahington,  December  3d, 
1855,  no  party  having  a  majority  in 
the  Honse.  Several  weeks  were 
consumed  in  finitlesB  hallotings  for 
Speaker,  until,  finally,  a  majority 
voted— Yeas  113,  Nays  104— that  a 
plurality  should  euffice  to  elect  after 
three  more  ballota.  Under  this  rule, 
Kathamel  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  of  Masea- 
chosetts,  received  103  votes  to  100 
for  Wilham  Aiken,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  11  scattering.  It  was  there- 
upon resolved — Teas  155,  Nays  40 — 
that  Mr.  Banks  had  been  duly  elected 
Speaker.  The  House,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  resolved — Teas  101,  Nays 
93 — to  send  a  Special  Committee  to 
Kansas,  to  inquire  into  the  anarchy 
by  this  time  prevailing  there.  That 
Committee  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
William  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan, 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Morde- 
cai  Oliver,  of  Missouri,  who  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Kansas,  and  there 
spent  several  weeks  in  taking  testi- 
mony ;  which  the  majority,  on  their 
return  to  Washington,  summed  up  in 
an  able  and  searching  lieport.  Their 
conclusions  were  as  follows : 

"Tint:  That  each  election  in  the  Terri- 
tory, held  under  the  organic  or  alleged  Ttr- 
ritorial  law,  has  been  carried  by  organized 
invasiODS  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  by 
irkicb  the  people  of  tJie  Temtorj  have  been 
prevented  iToni  exercieiDg  t)io  ri(;lit8  securod 
to  tliein  by  the  organic  law. 

".'ieeond:  That  the  alleged  Territorial 
Legislature  was  an  illegally  constituted  body, 
and  had  no  power  to  pass  valid  laws;  and 
thorenactmentsare,  therefore,  Dotl  and  void. 

"7%ird:  That  these  alleged  laws  have 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  been  naed  to  pro- 
tect persona  and  property  and  to  pnniah 
wroM,  bnt  for  nnlawfnl  pnrpows. 

"  Fourth :  That  the  declJOQ  under  which 
16 


the  sitting  delegate,  John  V.  Whitfield, 
'  holds  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pursnanoe  of 
any  valid  law,  and  Uiat  it  should  be  regarded 
only  as  the  expression  of  the  choice  of  thoae 
resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"Ff/th:  That  thp  election  under  which 
the  contesting  delegate,  Andrew  II.  Keeder, 
claims  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pcrsnance  of 
law,  and  that  it  shonld  be  regarded  only  as 
the  expression  of  the  choice  of  the  resident 
citizens  who  vote*!  for  him. 

"Sixth:  That  Andrew  n.Reeder received 
a  greater  nnmber  of  votes  of  resident  citizens 
than  John  W.  Whitfield,  for  Delegate. 

"Seeenth:  That,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Territory,  a  fair  election  cannot  be 
held  without  a  new  censns,  a  stringent  and 
weli-guarded  election  law,  the  selection  of 
impartial  judges,  and  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops  at  every  place  of  election. 

"  Eighth ;  That  the  various  elections  held 
by  the  people  of  the  Territory  preliminary  to 
the  fonnation  of  the  State  Government,  have 
been  as  regular  as  the  distnrbed  condition  of 
the  Territory  would  allow ;  and  that  the  Con- 
stitntion  framed  by  the  Convention,  held  tn 
pnrauanoe  of  said  elections,  embodies  the 
will  of  a  m^ority  of  the  people." 

Whitfield  held  his  seat,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  end  of  the  Congress, 
despite  strenuous  efforts  by  the 
Republican  members  to  oust  him^ 
and  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  as  a 
State  under  her  Free  Constitution 
was  first  defeated  in  the  House  by 
106  Teas  to  107  Nays,  but  afterward 
reconsidered  and  passed  by  99  Teas 
to  97  Nays.  In  the  Senate,  which 
was  strongly  pro-Slaveiy,  it  was. 
promptly  defeated. 

Meantime,  tlie  settled  antagonism 
in  Kansas  between  the  Federal  au- 
thorities and  the  Territorial  function- 
aries and  enactments  recognized  and 
upheld  by  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  great  mass  of  her  people  on  the 
other,  had  resulted  in  great  practical 
disorders.  On  the  Slst  of  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  William  Dow,  a  Free- 
State  settler  on  the  Santa  F6  road, 
near  Hickory  Point,  was  shot  dead 
in  open  day  by  one  Coleman,  a  pro- 
Slavery  neighbor,  in  plain  sight  of 
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several  persons.  Dow  was  unanned, 
and  was  set  npon  bj  three  armed 
pro-Slavery  men,  who  had  no  caose 
of  qnarrel  with  him  bnt  their  differ- 
ence in  politics,  although  they  made 
a  pretense  of  claiming  the  land  on 
which  he  had  settled.  The  murderer 
fled  to  Missouri,  but  immediately  re- 
turned to  Shawnee  Mission,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Gov.  Shannon, 
who  allowed  him  to  go  at  large.  The 
body  of  the  murdered  man  lay  in 
the  road  from  noon  till  evening, 
when  Jacob  Branson,  the  Free-State 
settler  with  whom  he  boarded,  hear- 
ing of  his  death,  went  after  and  re- 
covered it.  Five  days  thereafter,  a 
meeting  of  Free-State  men  was  held 
at  Hickory  Point,  at  which  the  mur- 
der and  its  authors  were  forcibly 
denounced,  and  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  ranrderera  to 
justice.  This  meeting  was  made  the 
pretext  for  bringing  on  a  collision 
between'  the  people  and  the  authori- 
ties. Branson  was  soon  aftsr  arrest- 
ed on  an  affidavit  of  one  of  the  three 
armed  men  who  had  compared  the 
death  of  Dow,  who  ewore  that  he  was 
in  fear  of  his  life.  The  arrest  was 
made  by  a  party  headed  by  Samuel 
J.  Jones,  postmaster  at  Weatport, 
Mo.,  and  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  conspiracy  by  which  Kansas  had 
been  so  far  subjugated  to  "  Border- 
Ruffian"  rule  through  the  wholesale 
corruption  of  her  ballot-boxes.  For 
his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  this  work, 
the  fraudulent  Legislature  at  Shaw- 
nee Mission  had  made  Iiim  sheriff  of 
Douglas  County,  wherein  are  Law- 
rence and  Hickory  Point.  Of  course, 
the  "  Free-State"  setders,  constitut- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  important  county,  scouted  hia 
sssnmptioii  of  official  authority,  re- 


garding him  as  a  deadly  and  danger- 
ous foe.  His  poese  was  made  up  of 
pro-Slavery  men,  including  two  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  and  abetted 
the  murder  of  Dow,  though  Coleman 
— however  active  in  raising,  fitting 
out,  and  arming  the  party— had  been 
persuaded  not  to  accompany  it 
Branson  was  found  by  them  asleep 
in  his  bed,  and  taken  oat  by  Jones, 
who  professed  his  intent  to  take  liim 
to  Lawrence  for  examination.  Whe- 
ther he  did  or  did  not  entertain  that 
purpose,  he  lingered  and  drank  by 
the  way,  so  that  a  party  of  the  neigh- 
boring Free-State  settlers,  fifteen  in 
number,  was  hastily  collected,  by 
which  Jones  and  his  party  were  in- 
tercepted near  Blanton's  Bridge  over 
the  Wakarusa,  and  Branson  rescued 
from  Jones's  custody.  There  was  no 
actual  collision — not  even  a  gun 
snapped — but  the  Free-State  men 
formed  across  the  road  in  a  bright 
moonliglit  evening,  and  called  Bran- 
son to  come  over  to  them,  which  he 
did,  notwithstanding  free  threats  of 
shooting  on  the  part  of  Jones  and 
his  followers,  answered  by  a  cocking 
of  Sharpe's  rifles  and  revolvers  on 
the  other  side.  Jones,  who  had  been 
speaking  daggers  up  to  this  time, 
wisely  concluded  to  use  none,  though 
his  party  was  well  armed,  and  decid- 
edly the  more  numerous.  Branson 
and  his  rescuers  moved  off  toward 
Lawrence,  the  citadel  of  Free-State 
principles,  which  the  discomfited  sher- 
iff protested  he  would  soon  visit  at 
the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  and 
"  wipe  out."  He  accordingly  called 
on  Gov.  Shannon  to  order  out  three 
thousand  militia,  to  enable  him  to 
"execute  the  laws,"  and  sent  to 
President  Pierce  an  affidavit  that  he 
had  been  resisted  by  "  forty  abolition- 
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iBts."  The  call  was  promptly  made 
hj  proclamation  from  the  governor, 
and  the  whole  MiBeoori  border  came 
over  to  execute  vengeance  on  Law- 
rence and  the  Free-State  men.  This 
army  encamped  at  Franklin,  a  pro- 
Slavery  settlement,  a  few  miles  irom 
Lawrence,  and  there  remained  seve- 
ral days,  during  which  Thomas  W. 
Barber,  a  Free-State  man,  returning 
from  Lawrence  to  his  home,  seven 
miles  off,  was  shot  dead  by  some  of 
them,  but  no  other  seriouB  damt^e 
done.  Finally,  articles  of  negotiation 
and  adjustment  were  agreed  np- 
on  between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the 
Free-State  leaders,  in  Lawrence, 
which  suspended  the  feud  for  the 
present.  The  MissourianB  dispersed, 
and  the  troubled  land  once  more  had 
peace. 

In  the  Spring  of  1856,  the  pro- 
Slavery  party  on  Uie  Kansas  border 
were  reenforced  by  Col.  Bnford,  fr^m 
Alabama,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  wild  young  men,  mainly  recruited 
in  South  Carolina  -and  Georgia. 
They  came  in  military  array,  armed, 
and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  Kansas  a  Slave  State  at  all 
hazards.  On  one  of  their  raids  into 
Kansas,  a  party  of  Buford's  men, 
who  were  South  Carolinians,  took  a 
Mr.  Miller  prisoner,  and,  finding 
that  he  was  a  Free-State  man,  and  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  they  grave- 
ly tried  him  for  treason  to  his  native 
State  1  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
■  escaped  with  his  life  only,  losing  his 
horse  and  money. 

Kansas  now  swarmed  with  the 
minions  of  the  Slave  Power,  intent 
on  her  subjugation ;  their  pretext 
being  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  fraudulent  Legislature. 

On   the  morning  of  the  21st  of 


May,  1856,  Lawrence  was  smronnded 
and  surprised  by  various  parties  of 
enemies,  part  of  them  under  Gen. 
Atchison,  who,  with  the  "  Platte 
County  Eifles,"  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  approached  from  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  west,  while  another  force, 
contposed  in  good  part  of  the  volun- 
teers from  the  Atlantic  Southern 
States,  under  Col.  Buford,  beleaguer- 
ed it  on  tlie  east.  They  bristled  with 
weapons  from  the  United  States  Ar- 
mory, then  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
oflScers  in  Kansas.  Kearly  all  the 
pro-Slavery  leaders  then  in  Kansas, 
or  hovering  along  the  Missouri  bor- 
der, were  on  hand ;  among  them. 
Col.  Titus,  from  Florida,  Col.  Wilkes, 
from  South  Carolina,  Gen.  String- 
fellow,  a  Virginian,  Col.  Boone, 
hailing  from  "Westport,  and  many 
others  of  local  and  temporary  fame. 
The  entire  force  was  about  800 
strong,  having  poeseseion  of  Mount 
Oread,  a  hill  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  pretext  for  this  raid  was 
a  desire  to  serve  legal  processes  in 
Kansas,  .although  deputy  marshal 
Fain,  who  held  a  part  of  those  pro- 
cesses, had  been  in  Lawrence  the 
evening  before,  and  served  two  writs 
without  a  sign  of  r^stanee,  as  on 
several  previous  occasions.  He  now 
rode  into  the  town  with  ten  men, 
and  arrested  two  leading  Free-State 
citizens,  no  one  making  objection. 
Meantime,  the  posse,  so  called,  were 
busy  in  the  suburbs,  breaking  open 
houses  and  robbing  their  inmates. 
Fain  remained  in  town  until  after- 
noon, eating  dinner  with  his  party  at 
the  principal  hotel,  bjit  neglecting  to 
pay  for  it ;  then  returned  to  the 
camp  on  the  hill,  and  was  succeeded 
by  "  Sheriff  Jones"  of  tliat  county, 
whose  authority,  being  derived  from 
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the  sham  L^islature,  the  people  did 
not  recognize,  Jones  rode  into 
town  at  5ie  head  of  twenty  men,  at 
three  P.  M.,  and  demanded  that  all 
the  aima  should  be  given  np  to  him, 
on  pain  of  a  hombardment.  The 
people,  nnprepared  to  resist,  consent- 
ed to  snrtender  their  artillery,  con- 
siating  of  a  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
and  fonr  smooth-bore  pieces,  carrying 
each  a  pound  ball.  All  these  bad 
been  buried  Bome  days  before,  bat 
were  now  dug  np  and  made  over  to 
Jones.  A  few  muskets  were  like- 
wise surrendered  by  their  owners. 
.  The  pro-Slavery  army  now  marched 
down  the  hill,  and  entered  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  where  Atchison 
made  a  speech  to  them,  declaring 
that  the  Free-State  Hotel  and  the 
two  Free-State  printing-offices  must 
be  destroyed.  "Sheriff  Jones"  de- 
clared that  he  had  an  order  to  that 
effect  from  Judge  Lecompte,  of  the 
Federal  Gonrt.  The  whole  force  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  heart  of 
the  town,  destroyed  the  printing-oflS- 
ces,  and  £red  some  fifty  rounds  Irom 
their  cannon  at  the  Free^tate  Hotel, 
which,  being  solidly  built  of  stone, 
was  not  much  damaged  thereby. 
Fonr  kegs  of  gun-powder  were  then 
placed  in  it  and  fired,  but  only  two 
of  them  exploded,  making  little  im- 
pression. Fire  was  now  applied  to 
the  building,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
bare  and  blackened  walls.  The 
dwelling  of  Gov.  Robinson"  was 
next  set  on  fire,  and,  thongh  the 
flames  were  twice  extinguished,  it 
was  finally  consumed.  The  total  loss 
to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  by  that 
day's  robbery  and  arson  was  estimat- 

"  Elected  .Goremor  under  tie  embryo  organ!- 
ution,  bj  the  great  bod;  of  her  Bettlere,  o( 
Kmaaa  as  a  Fre«  State. 


ed  at  $150,000.  None  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  hot  one  of  the 
mffians  shot  himself  badly,  and 
another  was  killed  by  a  brick  or 
stone,  knocked  by  one  of  their  can- 
non from  the  upper  story  of  the 
Free-State  Hotel. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
so-called  "  Kansas  War,"  a  desnltory, 
wasteful,  but  not  very  bloody  con- 
vict, which  continued,  with  alterna- 
tions of  activity  and  quiet,  through- 
out the  next  year.  One  of  its  most 
noted  incidents  is  known  as  the 
"  battle  of  Black  Jack,"  wherein  28 
Free-State  men,  led  by  old  John 
Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  fought  and 
defeated,  on  the  open  prairie,  56 
"  border  ruffians,"  headed  by  Capt, 
H.  Clay  Pate,  from  Virginia,  who 
professed  to  be  an  officer  under  Mai^ 
shal  Donaldson.  It  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  Pate  and  all  that 
remained  of  his  band,  twenty-one 
men,  beside  the  wounded,  with 
twenty-three  horses  and  mulee,  wag- 
ons, provisions,  camp-equipage,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plunder, 
obtained  just  before  by  sacking  a 
little  Free-State  settlement,  known  as 
Palmyra. 

The  Legislature  chosen  under  the 
Free-State  Constitution  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Topeka  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1856,  and  its  members  as- 
sembled accordingly,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  oiganize,  Col.  Sumner," 
with  a  force  of  regulars,  dispersing 
them  by  order  of  President  Pierce. 

The  village  of  Osawatomie,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  was 
sacked  and  burned  on  the  5th  of 
June  by  a  pro-Slavery  force,  headed 

*°  8iDca  known  m  M^)..Gen.  Ednln  T.  Sum- 
ner: fought  bravely  in  several  battles  of  the 
War :  died  at  Sttscdk,  H.  T.,  earlj  Id  1863. 
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by  Gen.  WMtfield.  But  few  of  the 
male  citizens  were  at  home,  and 
there  was  no  resistance. 

Leavenworth,  being  directly  on 
the  border,  and  easily  accessible  from 
a  populous  portion  of  Missonri,  was 
especially  erpoeed  to  outn^es.  It 
was  long  under  the  control  of  the 
pro-Slavary  party,  being  a  military 
post,  and  a  point  whence  overland 
trains  and  mails  were  dispatched, 
and  at  which  a  vast  Federal  patron- 
age was  concentrated.  The  office  of 
■^he  Territorial  Reqider  (Free-State) 
was  destroyed  by  a  Missouri  band, 
December  20,  1855.  Many  collisions 
and  murders  occurred  here,  and  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  municipal  election 
(September  1,  1856),  a  lai^  force, 
mainly  of  Missouriaus,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town ;  and,  under  the 
pretense  of  searching  for  arms,  plun- 
dered and  ravaged  as  they  chose. 
."William  Phillips,  a  lawyer,  refused 
to  submit  to  their  search,  and  stood 
on  his  defense.  He  killed  two  of 
bis  assailants,  but  was  finally  killed 
himself;  while  his  brother,  who  aid- 
ed him  in  his  defense,'had  his  arm 
shattered  by  a  ballet,  Phillips's 
honse  was  burned,  with  several 
others,  and  every  known  Free-State 
man  pat  on  board  a  steamboat  and 
sent  down  the  river.  It  was  boasted 
by  the  Missouri  journals  that  not  a 
single  "  abolition  vote"  was  cast  at 
that  election  I 

Meantime,  the  emigrants  flocking 
to  Kansas  from  the  Free  States  were 
arrested  on  their  passage  through 
Missouri  and  turned  back :  cannon  be- 
ing planted  along  the  Missouri  river 
to  stop  the  ascending  steamboats 
for  this  purpose.  Not  many  of  these 
emigrants  were  actually  plundered, 


save  of  their  passage-money,  which 
was  in  no  case  retmiLed.  A  lai^ 
party  was  finally  made  up  of  those 
whose  progress  to  their  intended 
homes  had  been  thus  obAtmcted,  who 
proceeded  thither  slowly  and  toil- 
somely, by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Iowa  and  Nebraska ;  but  who,  on  en- 
tering Kansas,  were  met  by  a  Fede- 
ral military  force,  and  all  tiieir  arms 
taken  from  them. 

Tetthe  immigration  continned ;  so 
that,  while  the  office-holders,  the 
military,  and  all  the  recognized 
power  and  authority,  were  on  the 
side  of  Slavery,  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance among  the  settlers  con- 
stantly increased.  The  pro-Slavery 
forces  made  strong  incursions  or  raids 
into  the  Territory  from  time  to  time, 
but  subsided  into  Missouri  after  a 
few  days ;  and,  while  a  good  share 
of  the  fighting,  with  most  of  the  - 
burning  and  plundering,  was  done 
by  them,  nearly  all  the  building,  the 
clearing,  the  plowing^  and  the  plant- 
ing, were  the  work  of  Free-State  men. 
Meantime,  dissipation,  exp<»ure,  and 
all  manner  of  irrE^ularities,  were 
constantly  thinning  Uie  ranks  of  the 
pro-Slavery  volunteers  from  the 
South,  while  many  of  the  better  class 
among  them,  disgusted  and  remorse- 
ful, abandoned  their  evil  work,  and 
shrank  away  to  some  r^on  wherein 
they  were  less  generally  detested. 
Under  all  its  persecutions  and  deso- 
lations, Kansas  was  steadily  maturing 
and  hardening  into  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  Free  State  not  only,  but 
of  one  fitted  by  education  and  expe- 
rience to  be  an  apostle  of  the  gospel 
of  Universal  Freedom, 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion for  1856  met  at  Cincinnati  on 
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the  2d  of  June.  John  E.  Ward,  of 
Oeoi^io,  presided  over  ite  delihera- 
tione.  On  the  first  ballot,  its  Tot«8 
"fcr  Preflidential  candidate  were  cast, 
for  Jambs  Bhchanan,  135 ;  Pierce, 
122;  Douglas,  33;  Cass,  5.  Bu- 
chanan gained  pretty  steadily,  and 
Pierce  lost ;  so  that,  on  the  ninth 
ballot,  the  vote  stood :  Buchanan, 
147 ;  Pierce,  87 ;  Douglas,  56 ;  Oasa, 
7.  On  the  sixteenth,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  168;  Mr.  Douglas,  121.  And, 
on  the  seventeenth,  Mr,  Buchanan 
received  the  whole  number,  296 
votes,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  Vice-President,  John 
A.  Quitman,  of  Missis^ppi,  received 
the  highest  vote — 59 ;  but,  on  the 
second,  his  name  was  i^-ithdrawn, 
and  JoHS  C.  BsEOKiNiunoE,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  nnanimously  nominated. 
The  Oonvention,  in  its  platform, 
after  adopting  nearly  all  the  material 
resolves  of  its  two  immediate  prede- 
louflly 


"  1.  Se*ohed,  That,  claiming  feUowehip 
with  and  dewring  the  coOperatiou  of  all 
who  r^Brd  the  preservBtion  of  the  Union 
nnder  the  Ooniititation  ae  the  paramount 
iaene,  and  repodiating  all  BeotJonnl  parties 
and  platforms  ooncerniug  domestic  Slaverj, 
wbictt  seek  to  embroil  the  States  and  incite 
to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law  in 
the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  parpow, 
if  cansummated,  must  end  in  civil  war  and 
disnnion,  the  American  Democracy  recog- 
nize and  adopt  the  principles  ooDtaioed  in 
the  organio  laws  establishing  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebrnskii,  as  ombodjing  the 
only  sonnd  and  safe  soinlion  of  the  Slavery 
qnestion,  npon  which  tbe  great  National 
idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  coantrj 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation 
of  the  Union,  and  non-interference  of  Con- 
gress with  Slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in 
the  District  of  Colombia. 

"2.  That  this  wasthebflsisof  theCompro- 
misea  of  1850,  confirmed  by  both  the  Demo- 
oratio  and  Whig  parties  in  National  Conven- 
tions ;  ratified  by  the  people  in  tbo  election 
of  1652,  and  rightly  applied  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Territories  in  181)4. 

"8.  That,  by  the  nniform  application  of  the 


Democratic  principle  to  the  oT^anizstion  of 

Territories,  and  the  admission  of  new  States 
with  or  withont  domestic  Slavery,  as  they 
may  elect,  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  States 
will  be  preserved  intact,  the  original  oom- 

Eocte  of  the  Conatitntion  muntained  invio- 
ite,  and  the  perpetuity  aud  eipanuon  of 
the  Union  insured  to  its  utmost  capadty  of 
embracing,  in  peace  and  harmony,  every 
futnre  American  State  that  may  be  conati- 
tnted  or  annexed  with  a  repnblican  form  of 
govemmenL" 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party, 
commenced  by  the  imposition  of  the 
Southern  platform  on  its  National 
Oonvention  of  1 852, was  consnmm  ated 
by  the  eager  participation  of  most  of 
its  SoQthem  members  of  Congress  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  Those,  of  whatever 
party  in  the  past,  who  emphatically 
condemned  that  repudiation,  and  who 
united  on  that  basis  to  ignore  pa.st 
political  denominations,  with  a  view 
to  united  action  in  the  future,  were 
first  known  simply  as  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka," but  gradually,  and  almost  spon- 
taneously, assumed  the  designation 
of  "  Kepubhcans."  Afl  such,  they 
carried  most  of  tiie  Free  State  elec- 
tions of  ISIM;,  but  were  less  decidedly 
successful  in  those  of  1855.  Their 
first  National  Convention  was  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1856  ;  but  no  nominations 
were  there  made.  Their  nominating 
Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  17tb  of  June,  Col.  Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  presiding.  John 
C.  Fbemont,  of  California,  was  nom- 
inated for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, receiving  859  votes  to  196  for 
John  McLean,  of  Ohio.  Willlvm 
L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  received 
259  votes  on  the  informal  ballot,  to 
110  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  180 
scattering,  for  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Dayton  was  thereapon  nuaniiuoualy 


NOMINATIOK    OF    FILLMORE    AND    DONBLSOH. 


nominated.  The  more  material  ro 
soiree  of  tUfi  Coaventiou  are  as  fol- 
lowfl; 

"  Et»olveA,  That,  with  om-  republican 
fathers,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  Mlf-erident 
truth,  that  all  roen  are  endowed  with  the 
inalienablo  rights  to  life,  libertj,  and  the 
pnrsait  of  happiQesa;  and  that  the  primarj 
object  and  ulterior  design  of  our  Federal 
Government  were,  to  secure  these  n'gbts  to 
allperaoiiB  within  its  exclusive  juriediction; 
that,  as  our  repnblican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  National 
territory,  ordained  that  Ho  person  should 
bo  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our 
dnty  to  muntain  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attempla  to  violate  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Slavery  Id 
any  territory  of  the  United  Stutea,  by  posi- 
tive legislation,  prohibiting  its  existence 
and  extension  therein.  That  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Congreag,  of  a  Territori«l  Legis- 
lature, of  any  individual  or  associatioa  of 
individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  Sla- 
very in  any  Territory  of  tlie  United  States, 
while  the  present  Constitution  slioU  be 
maintained. 

"Se»olMd,  That  the  Constitation  confers 
upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  tbe 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their 
government;  and  that. 


Congress  to  prohibit  iij  the  Territories 
those  twin  relics  of  barbarism — Polygamy 
and  Slavery." 

An  "American"  National  Con- 
Yention  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  22d  of  Febrnarj ;  all  the  States 
represented  bnt  Maine,  Vermont, 
6eoi^^  and  South  Carolina.  An 
"American"  National  Cotmeil  (secret) 
had  met  three  days  before  in  the 
Bame  place,  and  adopted  a  platform. 
The  following  plank  is  the  most 
essential: 

"  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  native- 
born  and  natarolized  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  permaneutiy  residing  in  any  Terri- 
tory thereof  to  frame  their  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  to  regulate  tlieir  domestic  and 
fot-ial  affairs  in  their  own  mode,  subject 
only  to  the  provisions  of  tlio  Federal  Con- 
stitution, with  the  privilege  of  admission 
into  the  Union  whenever  they  have  the 
requisite  population  for  one  Keprcsentative 
in  Congress:  Procided,  alaayi,  that  none 


but  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws 
thereof  and  who  have  a  fixed  reddence  in 
any  euch  Territory,  onght  to  participate  in 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  the 
enactment  of  laws,  for  said  Territory  or 
SUte." 

This  Comicil  proceeded  to  con- 
denm  the  National  Administration, 
among  other  things,  for  "  reopening 
sectional  agitation  bj  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise."  This  was 
not  eatiBfactoiy  to  the  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka" members  of  the  nominating  Oon- 
vention;  on  whose  behalf,  J^.  Kil- 
linger,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  the 
following ; 

"JiMolted,  That  the  National  Council  has 
no  authority  to  prescribe  a  Platform  of  prin- 
ciples for  this  Nominating  Convention  ;  and 
that  we  will  nominate  for  President  and 
Vice-President  no  men  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  interdicting  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  territory  north  of  88°  80'  by  Congres- 

This  resolve  was  laid  on  the  table, 
by  141  votes  to  5d.  The  "  anti-Ne- 
braska" delegates,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  therenpon  withdrew  from 
the  Convention.  On  the  first  ballot 
for  President,  MiLLAan  Fillvobe,  of 
Nevf  York,  received  71  votes ;  Geoi^ , 
Law,  of  N.  T.,  27 ;  and  there  were  46 
seattei'ing.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Fillmore  received  179  to  64  for  all 
others,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  Vice-President,  Ah- 
nsKw  Jackson  Donklson,  of  Tennes- 
see, received  181  votes  to  24  scatter- 
ing, and  was  unanimously  nomina- 
ted. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  ratified  by  a  Whig  Convention, 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  17tL 
of  September— Edward  Bates,  of  Mifr- 
Bouri,  presiding. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  absent  in  Europe 
when  the  American  nomination  was 
made ;  bat,  returning  early  in  July, 
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took  groaud  emphatically  against  the 
Bepnblican  organization  and  effort. 
In  his  speech  at  Albany,  he  said : 

"  We  see  a  political  partj  proseDtinr  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  Tice-Preiu- 
deD07,  selected,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
Free  Stales  alone,  with  the  avowwl  purpose 
of  electing  these  candidates  hy  the  anffragea 
of  one  part  of  the  Union  on\y,  to  rale  over 
the  whole  United  Stat«3.  Can  it  be  possil>le 
that  those  who  are  enfjoged  in  Buch  a  meas- 
nre  can  haTe  serionsly  refleeted  npon  the 
uonseqnencea  which  mnst  inevitably  follow, 
in  case  of  snccess  ?  Can  they  have  the  mad- 
neea  or  the  follj  to  heliere  that  our  Sooth- 
ern  brethren  woald  sabmit  to  he  governed^ 
b;  snch  a  Chief  Magistrate  ?  Would  be  be' 
required  to  follow  the  same  rnje  prescribed 
bj  those  who  elected  biin  in  making  his  ap- 
pointinenta?  If  a  man  living  soath  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  be  not  worthy  to  be 
President  or  Vice-President,  wonld  it  be 
proper  to  select  one  fh>m  the  same  quarter 
aa  one  of  his  Cabinet  Council,  or  to  repre- 
sent the  nation  in  a  foreign  country?  Or, 
indeed,  to  collect  the  revenue,  or  administer 
tlie  laws  of  the  United  States)  Ifnot,wbat 
new  rule  is  the  President  to  adopt  in  select- 
ins  men  for  office  that  the  people  them- 
selvea  discard  in  selecting  ^imT  These  are 
seriooa  bat  practical  questions ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  appreciate  them  fully,  it  is  only  noce^ 
sary  to  tnm  the  tables  npon  ourselves.  Sup- 
pose that  the  South,  having  the  m^orilj  of 
tlie  electoral  votes,  should  declare  that  they 
would  only  hiiye  slavoliolders  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  should  elect  snch  by 
thfflr  ezolnsive  snffrages  to  mle  over  ns  at 
the  North,  Do  you  think  we  would  sub- 
mit to  it?  No,  not  for  a  moment.  And  do 
yoD  believe  tb:^  yonr  Southern  brethren  are 
leas  sensitive  on  this  subject  ttian  yon  are, 
or  less  jealous  of  their  rights!  If  you  do, 
let  me  tell  you  th«t  you  are  mistaken.  And, 
therefore,  yon  most  see  that,  if  this  Beotiooal 
party  niocweds,  it  leads  meviubly  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  beimtiful  fabric,  reared  by 
our  forefathers,  cemented  by  their  blood,  and  I 
bequeathed  to  us  as  a  priceless  inheritance." 

This  speech  is  memorable  not  ; 
merely  for  its  gross  misapprehen-  | 
sion  of  ^e  grounds  and  motives  of  j 
the  Republican  movement — repre- 1 
aenting  ita  purposes  as  violent,  ag- 
gressive, and  sectioDal,  when  they 
date  back  to  1784,  and  trace  their 
paternity  to  Jeiferson,  a  Southron 
and  a  slaveholder — but  becauee  this 
vas  the  first  declaration  by  a  North- 


em  statesman  of  mark  that  &e  boc- 
cesa  of  the  Republicans  would  not 
only  incite,  bat  justify,  a  Southern  re- 
bellion. The  facta  that  the  "Na- 
tional Republicans,"  in  1828,  sup- 
ported John  Q.  Adams  and  Richard 
Rush — both  from  Free  States — while 
their  antagonists  supported  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  both 
slaveholders,  and  thus  secured  nearly 
every  elector  from  the  Slave  States,  are 
con  veniently  ignored  by  Mr.  Filhnore. 
-'  The  Presidential  contest  of  1856 
was  ardent  and  animated  up  to  the 
October  elections,  wherein  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  were 
carried  by  the  Democrats,  rendering 
the  election  of  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
inridge a  moral  certainty.  In  de- 
spite, however,  of  that  certainty,  the 
Eepublicans  carried  New  York  by  a 
plurality  of  80,000,  with  the  six  New 
England  States,  and  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa — giving  Gen. 
Fremont  Hi  electoral  votes.  Mr. 
Buchanan  carried  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  California, 
with  all  the  Slave  States  but  Mary- 
land, which  voted  alone  for  Mr.  Fill- 
more. New  Jersey,  Qlinois,  and  Cal- 
ifornia, gave  each  a  plurality  only, 
not  a  majority,  of  her  popular  vote 
fur  the  successful  candidate.  In  the 
aggregate,  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
1,838,169  votes ;  CoL  Fremont 
1,341,264;  and  Mr.Filhnore  874,534: 
so  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  he 
had  a  very  decided  plurality,  lacked 
377,029  votes  of  a  majority  over  both 
his  competitors.  Of  tlie  electors, 
however,  he  had  174 — a  clear  ma- 
jority of  60.  Major  Breckinridge 
was,  of  course,  chosen  Vice-President 
by  the  same  vote. 

The  disturbed  and  distracted  con- 
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ditioQ  of  TTftnuaiij  resulting  &om  the 
efforts  of  lier  Mifleonri  neighbors  to 
force  Slavery  upon  ber  againet  her 
will,  Qeceaearilj  attracted  the  early 
attention  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Admin- 
istration. John  W,  Geary — the  third 
or  fonrth  of  her  Territorial  Govem- 
ore — had  recently  redgned  and  left 
in  disgnst,  and  the  selection  of  a  suc- 
ce«eor  was  an  obvions  and  urgent  duty. 
The  President's  choice  fell  on  Hon, 
Robert  J.  Walker,  formerly  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Polk, 
who  accepted  the  poet  with  consider- 
able reluctance.  Frederick  P.  Stan- 
ton, for  ten  years  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  was  associ- 
ated with  him  as  Secretary. 

Meantime,  the  double-headed  ac- 
tion in  Kansas  proceeding,  an  im- 
mense majority  of  the  settlers, 
though  prevented  by  Federal  force 
from  effecting  such  an  organization 
as  they  desired,  utterly  refused  to 
recognize  the  Legislature  chosen  by 
the  Missouri  invaders,  or  the  officers 
thereby  appointed :  consequently, 
each  party  held  its  own  conven- 
tions and  elections  independent  of 
the  other.  The  pro-Slavery  Legisla- 
ture called  a  Coustitntiontj  Conven- 
tion in  1857,  which  met  at  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber, That  Convention  proceeded,  of 
course,  to  form  a  pro-Slavery  Consti- 
tution, which  they  pretended  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  at  an  election  held 
on  the  2l8t  of  December  following. 
But  at  this  remarkable  election,  held 
express^  to  ratify  or  reject  a  State 
Constitution,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
vote  against  that  Constitution.  The 
vote  was  to  be  taken  "  For  the  Con- 
stitution wUh  Slavery"  or  "  For  the 
Constitution  witlumt  Slavery"  —  no 


others  to  be  allowed  or  counted.  It 
was  accordingly  so  taken,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  return : 


So  the  Constitution  with  Slavery 
was  adopted.  But,  meantime,  an 
election  had  been  held,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  for  a  Territorial 
Legislature  under  the  bogus  laws ; 
and  at  this  election  most  of  the  Free- 
State  meu,  trusting  to  the  assurancaS' 
of  Gov.  Walker,  had  voted.  Over 
11,000  votes  were  polled,  of  which 
1,600  were  taken  at  a  little  precinct 
known  as  Oxford,  on  the  Missouri 
border,  where  there  were  but  43  vot- 
ers; and  1,200  were  returned  from 
McGec  County,  where  no  poll  was 
opened.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
enormous  frauds,  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance was  BO  decided  that  it 
carried  the  L^islature  and  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  This  Legisla- 
ture, whose  legality  was  now  unqnes-  ' / 
tioned,  passed  an  act  submitting  the  *  ' ' 
Lecompton  Constitution  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  or  against  it,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1858.  Tlys  Constir 
tution  provided  that  "  the  rights  of 
property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Terri- 
tory shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered  -; 
with,"  and  precluded  any  amendment  _,  -^ 
prior  to  the  year  1864 ;  after  wliich, 
amendments  could  be  made  witli  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  of  tlie  I^is- 
lature,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  Thus,  while  the  people 
had  not  been  allowed  to  vote  agairmt 
the  Constitution,  their  seeming  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  it  without  Slavery 
was  a  delusion.  In  any  case.  Slavery 
was  J  to  have  been  protected  and 
perpetuated.  But,  at  tlie  election 
authorized  by. the  new  Legislature, 
which  the  Missourians  did  not  choose 
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to-recognize  as  valid,  and  therefore  did 
not  come  over  to  vote  at,  the  foU  poll 
was  returned  as  follows : 

For  ths  LecomploB  CmuUtallon  alii  al»»W7,      188 ! 
"  "  -  -        vrtOiout     "  M; 

Afaiait  Ihs  LeooiDptoD  CoDaCltatlaii,  lO^US ; 

giving  a  majority  of  over  10,000 
againet  the  said  Constitntion  ia  any 
shape. 

The  XXXVth  CongresB  organized 
at  Washington,  December  7,  1857. 
There  being  a  large  Democratic  ma- 
jority, CbL  Jaraefl  L.  Orr,  of  S.  C,  was 
elected  Speaker.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
his  Annual,  as  also  in  a  Special  Mes- 
sage," nrged  Congress  to  accept  and 
ratify  the  Lecompt^n  Constitution. 
Senator  Douglas  took  strong  ground 
against  it.  The  Senate"  passed — 
Yeas  32,  Nays  25 — a  bill  accepting 
this  Constitution.  But  the  House  " 
adopted  a  substitute,  prepared  by 
Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  and 
proposed  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, a  Douglas  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania.  This  substitate  re- 
quired a  re-submission  of  that  Con- 
stitution-to  the  people  of  Kansas, 
under  such  provisions  and  precau- 
tions as  should  insure  a  lair  vote 
thereon.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
House  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill  — Teas,  92  Republicans,  22 
Douglas  Democrats,  6  Americans — 
total  120;  Nays,  104  Democrats,  8 
Americans — total  112.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  -who 
asked  a  Committee  of  Conference ; 
■which,  on  motion  of  Mr,  English,  of 
Indiana,  who  had  thus  far  acted  with 
the  Douglas  men,  was  granted  by  109 
Yeas  to  108  Nays.  The  bill  reported 
from  the  Conference  Committee  ])ro- 
posed  a  submission  to  the  people  of 

"  Frf)ni«T  3,  1858.        »» March  23,  1858. 


Kansas  of  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  limit  and  curtail 
the  grants  of  public  lands  and  oth- 
er advantages  stipulated  in  behalf 
of  said  State  in  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  in  case  of  their  vot- 
ing to  reject  said  proposition,  then 
a  new  Convention  was  to  be  held 
and  a  new  Constitution  framed. 
This  bill  passed  both  Houses ; "  and 
under  it  the  people  of  Kansas,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  voted,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  to  reject  the^ro- 
position :  which  was,  in  effect,  to  reject 
the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  had 
now  passed  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Free-State  party,  and, 
under  its  guidance,  a  new  Constitution- 
al Convention  assembled  at  Wyandot 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1859  ; 
the  people  having  voted,  by  a  major- 
ity of  3,881, to  hold  such  Convention, 
The  attempt  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave 
State  was  now  formally  abandoned 
in  favor  of  an  effort  to  oig;anize  it  as 
a  Democratic  Free  State.  This,  how- 
ever, failed  —  the  Convention  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  Eepoblicans  to 
seventeen  Democrats.  A  Free-State 
Constitution  was  duly  framed,  where- 
by the  western  boundary  of  the  State 
was  fixed  at  the  twenty-third  paral- 
lel of  longitude  west  from  Washing- 
ton. This  Constitution  was  adopted 
at  an  election  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October,  whereat  the  majority 
for  ratification  was  about  4,000.  The 
first  undisputed  State  election  was 
held  under  it  on  the  6th  of  December 
following,  when  Republican  officers 
and  member  of  Congress  were  elect- 
ed on  a  light  vote,  by  majorities  rang- 
ing from  2,000  to  2,500. 

The   Constitution  framed  by  the 

»  April  1,  1S58.         *<  April  30,  ISSa 
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CoDTentioD  at  Wyandot  was  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  February  10th,  1860. 
On  -the  15th,  Mr.  Grow,  of  PennByl- 
Tania,  introduced  a  hill  for  the  admis- 
fflon  of  Eansaa  into  the  Union ; 
which  was  read  a  first  and  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories.  This  bill  was  report- 
ed to  the  House  from  that  Ck>mmit- 
tee,  and,  on  the  11th  of  April,  it 
passed,  under  the  Previous  Question : 
Yeaa  134 ;  Nays  78.  But  the  Senate, 
which  was  very  strongly  Democratic, 
Btubbomly  refused  (32  to  27)  to  take 
it  up,  and  adjourned,  leaving  Kansas 
fltill  a  Territoiy:  bo  that,  though 
every  way  qualified  for  and  entitled 
to  admis^on,  she  was  remanded  into 
territorial  vassalage  by  the  very  men 
who  had  been  bo  eager  to  admit  her, 
two  years  before,  when  her  popula- 
tion and  every  othei*  element  of 
strength  and  stability  were  consider- 
ably less.  She  was  thns  denied  a 
voice  in  the  election  for  Pre^dent  in 


1860.  At  the  next  seesion  of  Con- 
gress, however,  her  apphcation  was 
renewed ;  and  on  the  same  day"  that 
Messrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Clement  C. 
Clay,  Fitzpatrick,  Mallory,  and  others, 
abandoned  their  seats  and  the  Capitol 
to  take  part  in  the  Southern  Rebel- 
lion, a  bill  admitting  her  as  a  Free 
State  under  the  Wyandot  Constitu- 
tion was  called  up  by  Gov.  Seward, 
and  passed  the  Senate :  Teas  36 ; 
Nays  16.  One  week  later,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  out  of 
regular  order,  by  119  to  42,  and 
passed. 

And  thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
onr  great  struggle — no  serious  effort 
having  been  made  by  the  slaveholders 
to  colonize  or  conquer  Nebraska — the 
arduous  contest  opened  by  Mr.  Dixon's 
proposition  to  repeal  the  Missonri 
Kestriction,  was  cloeed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Free  Kansas  as  the  thirty- 
fourth  State  of  our  Federal  Union. 


XVIII. 
THE    DBED    SCOTT  CASE. 


Dred  Scorr,  a  negro,  was,  previ- 
ously to  1834,  held  as  a  slave  in  Mis- 
souri by  Dr.  Emerson,  a  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  In  that  year,  the 
doctor  was  transferred  to  the  military 
poet  at  Bock  Island,  in  the  State  of 
Dlinoie,  and  took  his  slave  with  him. 
Here,  Major  Taliaferro  (also  of  the 
army)  had,  in  1835,  in  his  service  a 
black  known  as  Harriet,  whom  he 
likewise  held  as  his  slave.  The  ma- 
jor was  transferred  that  year  to  Fort 


Snelling,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sippi,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Min- 
nesota, but  was  then  an  unorganized 
territory  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
piessly  covered  by  the  Slavery  Pro- 
hibition embodied  in  the  Missonri 
Compromise  of  1820.  Dr.  Emerson 
was  likewise  transferred  to  Fort  Snel- 
ling in  1836,  and  here  bought  Har- 
riet of  Major  Taliaferro,  and  held  her 
and  Dred  as  his  slaves;  they  being 
married  to  each  other  with  his  con- 
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Bent  Boon  after  liis  arriTal  at  the 
Fort.  Two  children  were  bom  to 
them;  Eliza,  in  1S38,  on  board  the 
steamboat  Gipsy,  on  their  way  down 
the  Mifisiseippi,  but  still  north  of  the 
ifissoori  line;  Lizzie,  seven  years 
later,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  in  the 
State  of  MisBOuri,  The  doctor,  with 
Dred,  Harriet,  and  Eliza,  returned 
thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  he  there  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  as  his  slaves, 
until  he  sold  them,  several  years 
later,  to  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  of 
the  State  and  City  of  New  Tork. 
Finally,  Dred  brought  suit  for  his 
freedom,  on  the  above  state  of  facts, 
in  the  State  Circuit  Court  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Miasouri,  and  obtained 
a  verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor. 
But  this  was  reversed  by  a  judgment 
on  a  writ  of  error  to  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  from  which  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  case  came  to 
trial  in  May,  185i.  Ha\'ing  been 
fully  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
AVashington,  that  court  was  about  to 
decide  it  at  its  term  of  1855-6;  but 
the  controlling  majority  of  its  Judges 
concluded,  in  view  of  the  pending 
Presidential  election,  and  the  strong 
excitement  which  the  Nebraska  bill 
and  tlie  Kansas  outrages  had  aroused 
throughout  the  Free  States,  to  defer 
rendering  judgment  until  its  next 
session.  It  is'  quite  probable  that 
its  action  in  the  premises,  if  made 
public  at  the  time  originally  intend- 
ed, would  have  reversed  the  issue  of 
that  Presidential  election.  Tlie  em- 
inent Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  that 
tribunal,  and  whose  opinions  had  won 
for  it  a  weight  and  influence  rarely 
accorded  to  any  court,  died  in  1835 


at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty.  None  of 
the  Judges  appointed  by  any  prede- 
cessor of  Gen.  Jackson  survived.  Of 
the  nine  who  now  oompoeed  that  au- 
gust tribunal,  eight  had  been  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  most  of  them  for  other 
considerations  than  those  of  eminent 
legal  ability  or  acquirements.  John 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  was  placed  on  the 
benijh,  in  1829,  by  Gren,  Jackson,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  Postmaster^ 
General  who  would  remove  from  office 
the  postmasters  who  had  supported 
Mr.  Adams  and  appoint  Jacksonians 
to  their  places ;  which  McLean — ^hav- 
ing been  oontinued  in  office  by  Mr. 
Adams,  though  himself  for  Jackson 
—could  not  decently  do.  Eoger  B. 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  was  likewise 
appointed  by  Jackson  in  1836,  as  a 
reward  for  Itis  services  in  accepting 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  removing  the  Federal  deposits 
from  tlie  United  States  Bank,  upon 
the  dirimiesal  of  William  J,  Duane, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  refusing  to  make 
such  removal.  Mr.  Taney,  born  in 
1777,  was  an  ultra  Federalist  pre- 
viously to  his  becoming  a  Jackso- 
nian,  but  always  a  devotee  of  prerog- 
ative and  power.  Of  his  associates, 
beside  Judge  McLean,  only  Samuel 
Nelson,  of  New  Tork,  and  Benjamin 
E.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  were  ever 
presumed  qualified,  either  by  nature 
or  attainments,  for  judicial  emi- 
nence. 

The  decision  and  opinions  of  tliia 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  had 
not  been  iriade  public  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  inaugurated;'  but 
that  gentleman  had  undoubtedly 
been  favored  with  a  private  intima- 
tion   of   their    scope    and  bearing: 
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hence  the  foUowing  prelusive  snggee- 
tioDB  of  his  Inaiigural  Address ; 

"We  have  receDtlf  paaa«d  throngh  a 
Preddential  ooutest,  in  which  the  paasiona 
of  OUT  fellow -citizens  were  ezoited  to  the 
higheet  degree  by  qaestioos  of  deep  and 
vital  iinportaace ;  but,  when  the  people  pro- 
claiined  th^  will,  the  tempest  at  once 
■nbnded,  and  all  was  calm. 

''The  voice  of  the  majority,  ^leaking  in 
the  manner  prescribed  bj  the  Oonetitntion, 
waa  heard;  and  instant  sobmission  fuilow- 
ed.  Onr  own  countiT'  coold  alone  have 
exhibited  so  grand  and  striking  a  Bpectacle 
of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government. 

"  What  a  happy  conception,  then,  was  it 
for  Oon^Teas  to  apply  this  siniple  rale — that 
liie  will  of  the  m^ority  ehaU  govern — to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  domestic 
Slavery  in  the  territorieal  Congress  is 
ndther  '  to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  terri- 
tory or  State,  nor  to  ezclnde  it  therefrom, 
bnt  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
fre»  to  form  and  regulate  iheir  domestic  in- 
stitutions in  their  own  way,  aabject  only  to 
the  Conntitnt^on  of  the  United  States.'  As 
a  natural  conaeqaeace,  Congress  has  already 
prescribed  that,  when  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
HUi  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  'shall  be 
received  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
Slavery,  as  tbeir  Oonstitntion  may  preeoribe 
at  the  time  of  their  admission.' 

"A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in 
T^ard  to  the  point  of  time  when  the  people 
of  a  territory  shall  decide  this  question  for 
tbemselvea. 

"This  ia,  happily,  a  matter  c^  but  little 
practical  importance.  Besides,  it  is  a  Judi- 
cial question,  which  legititnately  belongs  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  artd  teill,  it 
U  vnderttood,  be  rpeedily  andjlnalljl  tettled. 
To  tlieir  deciraon,  in  ciimmon  with  all  good 
),  I  shall  cheerfully  submit" 


Not  many  days  thereafter,  the  de- 
cieibn  and  opiniooB  thus  heralded, 
and  commended  as  a  new  and  admi- 
rable exemplification  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty,"  and  the  "  happy  con- 
ception" embodied  in  the  Kansas- 
Kebraska  bill,  were  revealed,  with 
dne  tmmpeting  and  laudation,  to  an 
expectant  world.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  in  prononucing  the  decision 
of  the  Conrt,  which  nullified  the 
Miseonri  Hestriction,  or  any  restric- 


titm  by  OongreBS  on  the  bonndlesa 
diffiision  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
territories  of  the  Union,  commenced 
by  denying  to  Dred  Scott,  or  to  any 
person  "whose  ancestors  were  im- 
ported to  this  country  and  eold  as 
slaves,"  any  right  to  sue  in  a  coiirt 
of  the  United  States.    He  said : 

"  The  question  before  ns  is,  whetlior  the 
class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  in 
abatement  compose  a  portion  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  are  constituent  members  of  this 
sovereignty?  Wo  think  they  are  not,  and 
that  tbej  are  not  incladed,  and  were  not 
intended  to  be  included,  under  the  word 
'  citizens'  in  the  Constitution,  and  can 
therefore  claim  none  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  that  instrumeiyf,  provides 
for  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  at  that 
time  considered  as  a  subordinate  and  infe- 
riorclass  of  beings,  who  had  been  snt^ngated 
by  tlie  dominant  race,  and,  whether  eman- 
cipated or  not,  yet  remuned  snbject  to  their 
authority,  and  had  no  rights  or  privileges 
but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and 
the    Govenmtent   might  choose  to  grant 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to 
affirm,  not  only  that  no  persons  who 
had  been,  or  whose  ancestors  had 
been,  slaves,  were  regarded  as  citi- 
zens previoosly  to,  or  at  the  time  of, 
adopting  the  Federal  Constitution, 
but  that  no  State  has,  or  can  have, 
any  right  to  confer  citizenship  on 
such  persons.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
citations  from  our  revolutionary  and 
_pos^revolutionary  history,  embodied 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,* 
the  .reader  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  Law,  Humanity,  or  History, 
is  most  flagrantly  defied  in  that  por- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opin- 
ion which  follows : 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  legisla- 
tion anil  history  of  the  timea,  and  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
enoe,  show,  that  neither  the' class  of  per- 
sons who  had  heen  imported  as  slaves,  nor 
their  descendants,  whether  they  had  become 


•  See  pages  Gl-2,  107-S,  eta,  etc. 
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fre«  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  aa  a 
part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  in- 
oladed  in  the  general  words  used  in  that 
memorable  instmment, 

"It  ia  difficult  at  this  daj  to  realize  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  that 
nnfortnuale  race,  which  prevailed  in  the 
civilized  and  enligbtaned  portions  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  when  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted. 
Bot  the  pnblic  history  of  every  European 
nation  displajs  it,  in  a  manner  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken. 

"  Ihoy  had,  for  mora  than  a  century  be- 
fore, been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with 
the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political 
relations;  and  bo  far  inferior  that  Ihey  had 
no  righU  which  the  tekiie  man  uhh  b<yuad  to 
reiptet;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly 
and  lawfully  be  redaced  to  Slavery  for  his 
benefit.  He  was  bought  and  sold,  and 
treated  aa  an  ordinary  article  of  merchan- 
dise and  traffic,  whenever  a  profit  could  be 
mode  by  it.  Tliis  opinion  was  at  that  tJme 
fixed  and  universal  m  th«  civilized  portion 
of  the  white  race.  It  was  regarded  aa  an 
a.^iom  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
which  no  one  thonglit  of  disputing,  or  snp- 
pi«ed  to  be  open  to  dispute;  and  men  of 
every  grade  and  position  in  Bociety  duly 
and  habitually  acted  npon  it  In  their  private 
pnrsnitB,  as  well  aa  in  mattera  of  public  con- 
cern, withunt  doubting  for  a  moment  the 
oorrectncse  of  this  opinion. 

"And  in  no  nation  was  this  opinion  raoae 
firmly  fixed  or  more  uniformly  acted  npon 
than  by  the  Engli:>h  Government  and  Eng- 
lish people.  They  not  only  seized  them  on 
thecoastof  Africa,  and  sold  them  or  held  them 
in  Slavery  for  tlieir  own  nse,  bnt  they  took 
them  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise  to 
evetr  country  where  they  could  make  a]jrofit 
on  them,  and  were  far  more  engaged  in  this 
commeroe  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

"  The  opinion  thna  entertained  and  acted 
npon  in  England  was  naturally  impressed 
Dpon  the  colonies  they  founded  on  this  aide 
of  the  Atlantic.  And,  accordingly,  a  negro 
of  the  African  race  waa  regarded  by  tboin 
as  an  article  of  property,  and  held,  and 
bought  and  sold  as  such,  in  every  one  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  which  united  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward 
formed  the  Conittitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  slaves  were  more  or  less  numerous  in 
tlio  dilFereut  colonies,  as  slave  labor  was 
found  more  or  less  profitable.  But  no  one 
iieems  to  have  donbtedtbecorrectneaaof  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  time." 


The  immortal  lan^age  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wherein  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pnrsuit  of  happiness,"  are  pro- 
claimed the  self-evident,  inalienable 
rights  of  aU  men,  might  well  stager 
the  most  brazen  and  subtle  attorney, 
but  not  a  case-hardened  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  tosses  them  aside  in  thia 
fashion ; 

"  The  general  words  above  quoted  would 
seem  to  embrace  ihe  whole  hnman  family ; 
and,  if  tbey  were  naed  in  a  wmilar  instru- 
ment at  this  day,  would  be  so  understood. 
But  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute,  that  the  en- 
slaved African  race  were  not  intended  to  be 
included,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  people 
who  ihimed  uid  adopted  this  Declaration; 
for,  if  the  language,  aa  anderslood  in  that 
day,  wonld  embrace  tbem,  the  conduct  (rf 
the  diatingnishedmen  who  framed  tlie  Peo- 
laration  of  Independence  would  have  ijeen 
utterly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  they  asserted  ;  and.  instead  of  the 
sympatiiyof  mankind,  to  which  they  go  oonfi- 
dcntlyappealed,  they  wonldhavedeserved  and 
received  nniversD,!  rebuke  and  reprobation. 

''  Vet  the  men  who  framed  this  declara- 
tiin  were  great  men — high  in  literary  oc- 
quirementa — high  in  their  sense  of  honor— 
and  incapable  of  asserting  principles  incon- 
sistent with  thoseon  which  they  were  acting. 
They  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  language  they  used,  and  how  it  would 
be  understood  by  others;  and  they  knew 
that  it  would  not,  in  any  part  of  tbe  civilized 
world,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race;  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been 
excluded  from  civilized  Governments  and 
the  family  of  nations,  and  doomed  to  Sla- 
very. They  spoke  and  acted  according  to 
the  then  es^blishod  doctrines  and  principiee, 
and  in  the  ordlnorylanguageof  theday,  and 
no  one  misunderstooil  them.  The  unhappy 
black  race  were  separated  from  the  white  by 
indelible  marks,  and  laws  long  before  estab- 
lished, and  were  neter  thougkto/or  ipoien  ' 
(^  except  at  properly^  and  when  the  cloima 
of  the  ow  ner  or  the  profit  of  the  trader  were 
supposed  to  need  protection. 

"This  state  of  pnblic  opinion  had  under- 
gone no  change  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  as  is  equally  evident  iroia  its  pro- 
visions and  language." 

Mr.  Taney  here  deliberately  as- 
serts Uiat  "  the  nuhappy  black  race" 


■  See,  hi  refutation  of  this,  the  views  of  Henry    JeObrson,  etc,  as  quoted  in  the  earlier  oh^itera 
I^urens,  Dr.  Hopkins,  1a  Fayette,  Wtsliiugton,  |  of  tbia  w<xk. 
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were  "never  duraght  of  or  spoken 
of  except  aa  propert7,"  before  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
"  aa  is  eqnally  erident  &om  its  pro- 
Tieions  and  language. "  Had  he  bisen 
asked  to  saj,  then,  what  the  Ooosti- 
tution  can  mean  bj  declaring  (Art  I. 
§  9)  that  "  representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included 
in  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers;  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  ^ree  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  tax- 
ed, three-fifths  of  aU  other  persona^* 
hejnight  have  hesitated  for  an  an- 
swer, but  never  blushed ;  since,  very 
Boon  after  this,  he  proceeds  to  aigne 
that,  when  this  same  article  of  the 
Constitntion  (§  9)  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
prohibit  "the  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,"  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imposed  "  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son" he  coolly  says,  the  importation 
which  it  thus  sanctions,  "  was  unques- 
tionably of  sM  persona  of  the  race  of 
which  we  are  now  epeaking," 

The  Chief  Jnatice  proceeds  to  defy 
history  and  common  sense  by  assert- 
ing that,  in  the  days  of  the  fathers, 
even  emancipated  blacks  "  were  iden- 
tified in  the  pnblic  mind  with  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  regard- 
eit  as  a  part  of  the  dame  p(^vlation 
rather  than  thefree.^'  He  is  so  kind 
aa  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Free  States 
that  the  efforta  of  "Wesley,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  Hopkins,  and  Franklin, 
and  Jay,  and  all  the  other  eminent 
divines,  patriots,  and  statesmen,  who 


appealed  to  their  consciences  and 
their  hearts  against  Slavery  as  un- 
just and  cruel,  had  no  existence,  or, 
at  least,  no  effect — that  Slavery  was 
abolished  by  our  Others,  not  at  all 
because  it  was  felt  to  be  wrong,  but 
because  it  was  found  to  be  unprofit- 
able in  this  particular  locality.  On 
this  point,  he  says : 

'  "  It  is  veiy  txae  that,  in  tbat  portion  of  the 
TTnioD  wbere  tlie  labor  of  the  negro  race  was 
found  to  be  onauited  to  the  climate  and  ud- 

Erofltable  to  the  master,  bnt  few  alavea  were 
eld  at  the  time  of  the  Declaratioa  of  Inde- 
pendeooe ;  and,  whea  the  Constitntion  was 
adopted,  it  had  entirely  wom  oat  in  one  of 
them,  and  measurea  bad  been  taken  for  its 
(gradual  abolition  in  several  others.  Bnt 
tbis'chanse  had  not  been  produced  bj  an; 
change  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this  race; 
bnt  because  it  was  discovered,  from  ezperi- 
euce,  that  slave  labor  was  nnsnited  to  the 
climate  and  productions  of  theee  States: 
for  some  of  these  States  where  it  had 
ceased,  or  nearl}'  ceased,  to  exist,  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  Slave-Trade ;  proonr- 
ing  cargoes  on  the  coaat  of  Africa,  and  trans- 
porting them  for  sale  to  tliose  parts  of  the 
Union  where  their  labor  was  foand  to  be 
proHtable,  and  suited  to  the  climate  and  pro- 
dnotioDs.  And  this  traflio  was  openly  car- 
ried on,  and  fortunes  aooumnlated  by  it, 
without  reproach  from  the  people  of  the 
States  where  they  resided.  And  It  can 
hardly  be  mpposed  that,  in  the  States 
where  it  was  tiien  coantonanoed  in  ita 
worst  form  —  that  is,  in  the  aeiznre  and 
transportation  —  the  people  could  have  re- 
garded those  who  were  emancipated  as  en- 
titled to  equal  rights  with  themaelves." 

How  utterly  mistaken  this  is,  the 
recollection  of  thousands  will  estab- 
hah.  The  very  few  persons  at  the 
North  who  were  openly  engaged 
in  this  slave-trading,  fifly  to  eighty 
years  ago,  though  shrewd,  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  were  never  held  in 
good  repute ;  and  the  stain  of  their 
nefarious  trafBc  stilt  sullies  their  in- 
nocent descendants.  Bad  as  onrgreat 
marts  may  be,  and  blinded. by  the 
lust  of  gain  as  onr  trading  classes 
may  seem,  there  never  was  an  hour 
when  it  was  desirable  to  be  known 
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on  the  exchange  of  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton as  &  elave-trader ;  and  no  man  to- 
day blazons  the  fact  that  the  wealth 
he  inherits  was  obtained  by  Bncceas- 
ful  ventures  on  the  Slave-Coaet, 

Mr,  Tanej  proceeds  to  show,  after 
his  fashion,  that  no  State  ean  make 
its  black  people  citizens,  because  that 
would  be  very  inconvenient  and  un- 
safe .  for  tlie  slaveholders  of  other 
States.     "  For,"  he  says ; 

"  If  thoj  vera  so  received,  and  entitled 
to  th6  prifilegea  and  immunities  of  citizens, 
it  would  exempt  them  from  the  operation 
of  the  special  laws  Emd  from  the  police 
regulations  which  they  conBidered  to  be 
necesBKry  for  their  own  gafetf.  It  would 
give  to  persone  of  the  negro  nioe,  who  were 
recognized  aa  citizens  in  any  one  State  of 
tho  Union,  the  rijht  to  enter  every  other 
State  whenever  they  pleased,  singly  or  in 
corapaniea,  without  pass  or  passport;  and, 
without  obstmction,  to  Hojonro  there  as 
long  as  they  pleased ;  to  go  where  t&ey 
pleased  at  ever;  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
without  molestation,  unless  they  committed 
some  violation  of  law  for  which  a  white 
man  would  be  pnnished  j  and  it  wonld  give 
them  the  full  liberty  of  speech  in  public 
and  private  upon  all  eubjoi^ts  upon  which 
its  own  citizens  might  B|iGak ;  to  hold  jiiib- 
lio  meetings  upon  political  affairs,  tuid  to 
keep  and  carry  arms  wherever  they  went. 
Ana  all  of  this  would  be  done  in  the  face 
of  the  subject  race  of  tlio  anme  color,  boih 
free  and  alavM,  and  inevitably  prodncing 
discontent  and  insubordination  among  them, 
and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  Sute." 

Having  thus  determined,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  Dred  Scott, 
being  a  negro  and  descended  from 
slaves,  had  no  right  to  bring  tliis 
suit,  and  no  standing  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  that  the  Court  has  no 
authority  in  the  premises,  the  Chief 
Justice  proceeds  to /a4«  jurisdiction, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  from 
which  to  nullify  the  Missouri  Restric- 
tion and  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to 
exclude  Slavery  from  any  territory. 
To  this  end,  he  affirms  that  that 
clause  of  tho  Constitution  (Art,  IV. 


§  3)  which  says  ".  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  rcgnlations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  propOTty 
belonging  to  the  United  Staies,"  ap- 
plies only  to  ffnch  territory  as  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  Constitntion  was  framed! 
The  territory  covered  by  the  Mis- 
souri Bestriction,  having  all  been 
acquired  eince  that  time,  is  not,  in 
his  view,  subject  to  this  provision. 

He  proceeds  to  affirm  that,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  our  acquiring  territory, 
"  the  Government  and  the  cit^en 
both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution;"  in  other  words, 
that  the  Constitution  takes  e&ct 
upon  any  territory  that  our  Govern- 
ment may  acquire,  at  the  instant  of 
such  acquisition,  in  such  manner  as 
to  create  and  uphold  the  right  of 
every  ^veholder  to  take  his  slaves 
thither  and  hold  them  there  as  jirop- 
erty.  But  this  particular  and  only 
clause  of  the  Constitution  relating 
to  territory  has  no  application  or 
Bubeisting  validity;  because,  if  it 
had,  it  might  enable  Congress  to 
prohibit  Slavery  therein.  The  Chief 
Justice,  therefore,  nuUiSes  the  Mis- 
souri Eestriction,  and  all  kindred 
restrictions,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  tbe  Court  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  prohibit^id  a  citi7«n  from  hold- 
ing property  of  this  kind  In  Ibe  territory  of 
tbe  United  States  north  of  tbe  line  therein 
mentioned,  is  not  warranted  by  the  Consti- 
tntion, and  it  is  therefore  void;  and  that 
neither  Bred  Scott  hirase!^  nor  any  of  his 
family,  were  mode  free  by  being  carried 
into  tills  territory,  even  if  they  had  been 
carried  there  by  tbe  owner  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  permonent  resident" 

But  Dred's  fi-eedom  was  claimed 
on  still  another  ground ;  viz. :  that 
lie  had  been  taken  by  his  master  to 
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the  fVee  State  of  BlmoiB,  and  there 
retained  eome  two  or  three  Tears. 
But  this  the  Ohief  Justice  dispoaee 
of  hj  declaring  that  his  claim  was 
not  properly  before  £he  conrt ;  that 
the  question  raised  hj  it  was  to  be 
adjndged  by  the  tribanals  of  Mis- 
eonri  alone ;  and  he  conctadee  as 
fitltows: 

"ITpoo  th«  whole,  thersfore,  it  Is  the 
Judgment  of  tiiU  Court,  that  it  appears  bj 
the  record  before  ns  that  the  pi  am  tiff  m 
error  is  not  a  citizen  of  MlBsoori,  in  the 
tense  in  which  that  word  is  osed  in  the 
Constitation ;  and  that  the  Circuit  Conrt 
ot  the  United  States,  for  that  reaeon,  had 
no  Jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  could  give 
no  jndgment  in  it.  Its  judgment  for  the 
defendant  mni>t,  conseqaently,  be  reversed, 
and  a  mandate  isaned,  directing  the  suit  to 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiotioD." 

Justice  "Wayne,  of  Geoigia,  con- 
cnrred  "entirely  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Ck>art,  as  written  and  read  by 
the  Chief  JoBtioe,  withoot  any  quali- 
fication of  its  reasoning  or  its  con- 
clusions." 

Justice  Nelson,  of  New  York,  con- 
curred also  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court,  and  favored  an  astonished 
world  with  the  following  sample  of 
judicial  logic : 

"If  Oongreas  possesses  power,  nnder  the 
Constitation,  to  abolish  Slavery  in  a  terri- 
tor7,  it  most  necessarily  possess  the  like 
power  to  ettablith  it.  It  cannot  he  a  one- 
aided  power,  as  may  suit  the  convenience 
or  particular  views  of  the  advocates.  It  is 
a  power,  if  it  eiist  at  all,  over  the  whole 
•nttJeot." 

But  the  power  against  which  Mr. 
Nelson  is  contending  is  a  power  to 
prohibit  by  l^ialation  certain  fbrms 
of  injustice  and  immorality.  If, 
then,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
Congress  shonld,  by  law,  prohibit 
adnltery,  theft,  bniglary,  and  murder, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Union,  it 
would  thereby  affirm  and  establish 
its  right  to  reward  and  encourage 
those  crimes. 
17 


Ur.  Justice  Grier,  of  PennsylTania, 
emitted  all  the  additional  light  he 
had  power  to  shed  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  commendably  brie^  but 
not  otherwise  commendable,  opinion : 

"I  concur  in  the  opinion  delivered  bj 
Ur.  Jnstice  Nelson  on  the  qnestaon  dis- 
coBsed  by  him. 

"  I  also  concnr  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Conrt,  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Jnaljceh 
that  the  act  of  Congress  of  6tb  of  March, 
1620,  is  anconatitntional  and  void;  and 
that,  assnminK  the  facts  as  stated  io  th« 
opinion,  the  plaintiff  cannot  sue  as  a  citizen 
of  Uissonri  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  But,  tliat  therecord  showsapriflia 
fatie  cose  of  jurisdiction,  requiring  the  Court 
to  decide  all  the  qneetjous  properly  aridng 
in  it ;  and  as  the  deoiaioQ  of  the  pleas  in  bar 


the  United  States,  the  form  of  the  judgment 
is  of  little  importance ;  for,  whether  the 
Jndgment  he  affirmed  or  dismissed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction,  it  ia  Justified  by  the  deoi^on 
of  the  Court,  and  is  the  same  in  effect 
between  the  parties  to  the  suit." 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  Yirginia, 
in  annotmcing  His  opinion,  seemed 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court  The  tremor  and  awe 
with  which  he  had  approached  the 
subject  may  have  blunted  his  judicial 
acumen,  since  his  ezhibitioiis  of  it 
were  mainly  confined  to  such  ssser> 
tions  as  these : 

"How,  the  following  are  truths  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
partlcnlarlj'  of  that  of  our  own  eonntry, 
compela  ns  to  know — that  the  African  negro 
race  have  never  been  acknowledged  as  be- 
longing to  the  funily  of  nations;  that  aa 
amongst  them  there  never  has  been  known 
or  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  anything  partaking  of  the  charao- 
tcrof  nationality,  or  civil  or  political  polity; 
that  Qiis  race  has  been,  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  rt^arded  as  Butjjeets  of  captore 
or  purchase,  as  subjects  of  commerce  or 
traffic;  and  that  the  introduction  of  that 
race  into  every  section  of  this  country  woa 
not  aa  members  of  civil  or  political  society, 
hot  OB  slaves — as  praparty,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term." 

He  proceeded  in  this  vein  to  deny 
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the  right  or  power  of  an;  State  to 
derate  persons  (or,  as  he  would  Bay, 
properly)  of  AMcau  descent  to  citi- 
cenship  of  the  United  States,  "hj 
any  direct  or  indirect  proceeding," 
so  as  to  entitle  them  to  sne,  or  he 
sued,  in  the  Federal  trihanalB.  And, 
having  thns  put  Dred  Scott  ont  of 
court,  and  finished  the  ease,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  political  qnes- 
tioQS  introduced  and  diBCUBsed  hy 
Chief  Jostice  Taney,  in  order  "to 
put  them  finally  to  rest."  He  is 
horror-struck  at  the  "  inequalitieB," 
the  disfranchisement,  and  the  degra- 
dation, involved  in  the  prohihition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Federal  territories, 
which  he  reprehends  and  stigmatizes 
as  follows : 

"HotbinR  oasbemoreconoloslTe  toBhow 
die  eqiuilit?  of  this  with  every  other  right 
in  alt  the  citiEenB  of  the  United  States,  and 
iJie  iniqait7  and  absurdity  of  the  pretenBion 
to  exctnde  or  to  disfranchise  a  portion  of 
tiiem,  bwaose  they  are  the  owners  of  slsTea, 
tiian  the  foot  that  the  some  instrnment, 
which  imparts  to  Congress  its  very  eiiat- 
enoe,  and  itn  erery  fnnction,  guarantees  to 
the  slaTehoIder  the  title  to  his  property, 
nd  gives  hitn  tiie  right  to  its  reclamation 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  tlie  nation ; 
and,  farther,  that  the  only  private  property 
which  the  Oonstitntion  has  tpee^koMy  re- 
eoffniied^  and  has  imposed  it  as  a  direct  ob- 
ligation, both  oD  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  to  protect  and  an/oree,  is  the 
property  of  the  master  in  hia  slaye ;  no  other 
right  of  property  is  placed  by  the  Oonstitn- 
tion upon  tlie  same  high  ground,  nor  shield- 
ed by  a  siHuiar  guarantee." 

There  is  much  more  of  this,  hut 
the  above  must  suffice.  l£r.  Daniel, 
pnahing  his  doctrines  to  their  legiti- 
mate result,  prononnces  the  Ordi- 
nance of  '87  only  equal  in  conetitn- 
tiomUity  and  vahdity  with  the  Mis- 
souri Restriction — that  is  to  say,  es- 
sentially null  and  void. 

Mr.  Jostice  Oamphell,  of  Alabama, 


'  labia  "Historical and  Legal Biamination  of     in  the  Died  Soott  case,  which dendaras  the  un- 
th»t  part  of  the  DedsioD  of  the  Supreme  Court,     umstitatiDnality  of  the  Uassouri  Compronuae." 


followed  witli  a  general  assent  to  the 
views  of  Chief  Jnstioe  Taney. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron,  of  Tennessee, 
concurs  with  Justice  kelson,  that 
Dred  Scott  has  no  right  to  freedom, 
at  the  hands  of  this  court,  on  the 
ground  of  his  two  years'  residence  in 
Illinois;  but  he  dissents  from  the 
Chief  Justice's  notion  that  the  power 
over  the  territories,  expressly  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  has 
no  force  or  application  beyond  the 
territory  poeseased  by  us  when  that 
Constitution  was  framed.  In  fact, 
as  he  had  been  hanging  men  for  the 
last  twenty  years  under  this  veiy 
power,  he  could  not  well  do  other- 
wise.   He  says ; 

"  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  it  is  ask- 
ing much  of  a  jndgo,  who  has  for  nearly 
tneaty  years  been  exercising  Jurisdiction 
from  the  Western  Missouri  line  to  the  RocJiy 
Hountuns,  and,  on  this  understanding  of 
the  Constitntion,  inflicting  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death  for  crimes  committed 
where  the  direct  legislation  of  Oongrees  was 
the  only  rule,  to  agree  that  he  had  all  the 
while  been  acting  in  mistake,  and  as  an 

"  More  than  sixtyyeara  have  paasedaway 
since  Congress  has  exercised  power  to  gov- 
ern the  territories,  by  its  legislatioD  directly, 
or  by  territorial  chvtera,  subject  to  repeal 
at  all  times;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  call 
that  power  in  question,  if  this  Court  coold 
disregard  its  own  decisions,  which  it  oannot 
do,  as  I  think." 

Several  points  in  his  opinion  evince 
a  sturdy  independence ;  yet  he  con- 
cludee  that  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides  that  "the  citi- 
zens of.each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States,"  gives 
slaveholders  an  indefeasible  right  to 
carry  their  slaves  into,  and  hold  them 
in,  tiie  territories. 

CoL  Benton'  observes   that    the 
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c^ioioB  of  the  Conrt,  ae  proDOnnoed 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  this  cele- 
brated case,  is,  in  essence,  but  an 
amplificatioD  of  certain  reaolv^  anb- 
mitted  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  February,  1847,  in 
the  following  language : 

'^SetdMd,  That  th«  Tenitoriea  of  tbe 
tTnited  States  belong  to  the  gevera!  States 
composing  this  TTnion,  and  are  held  by  them 
til  their  joint  and  common  property. 

"Ssiohed,  That  Congress,  ae  the  joint 
accent  and  representative  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  has  no  right  to  ma^e  any  law,  or 
do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or 
bj  its  effects,  make  any  discriminaiion  be- 
tween  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  which 
any  one  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  ftill 
and  equal  righta  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

"Betolved,  That  tbe  enactment  of  any 
law  which  would  directly,  or  by  its  affects. 
deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  from  eraifirating,  with  their  prop- 
erty, into  any  of  the  Territories  Of  the 
United  Btal«s,  wvuld  make  sach  adiacrimin- 
aCion ;  and  wonld,  therefore,  he  a  violation 
of  the  Oonstitntion,  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  tnm  which  snch  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality 
which  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this 
Union,  and  wonld  tend  directly  to  subvert 
the  Union  itaelf." 

The  resolve  sabmitted  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1848, 
by  Hr.  Wmiam  L.  Yancey,  and  nn- 
ceremonioosly  rejected  by  it,  31#  to 
SCjaswillhavfibeen  seen* — sets  forth 
the  same  doctrine  more  concisely  and 
abmptly. 

CoL  Senton,  himself  a  life-long 
slaveholder  and  upholder  of  Slavery, 
thus  forcibly  refntes,*  from  a  conser- 
vative and  l^al  standpoint,  the  Cal- 
honn-Tancey  dogma: 

"  The  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  a  territory 
is  assumed  to  work  an  Inequality  in  the 
States,  ailo  wing  one  part  to  carry  its  property 
with  it — the  other,  not.  Thia  ia  a  mistake 
— ■  great  emv  of  taet — the  aonrce  of  great 
errors  of  dedaotion.  The  oiticens  of  all  the 
StUes,  fr«e  and  ^ve,  are  preoisely  equal  in 
their  oapaoity  to  oarry  their  property  with 


them  into  territories.  Eaeh  may  carry  what- 
ever is  property  by  the  laws  of  nature :  nei- 
ther can  carry  that  which  is  only  properly 
by  statute  law ;  and  the  reason  is,  becaute  Ae 
cannot  carry  aith  him  thb  ij,w  whith  Ujtsss 
it  pTifpertj/,  Either  may  carry  the  thing 
which  is  the  anhjeot  of  this  local  property ; 
hat  neither  can  carry  the  law  which  makes 
it  so.  The  Virginian  may  carry  his  man- 
slave;  bat  he  cannot  oarry  the  Virginian 
law  which  maiti  him  a  slave.  The  citi- 
zen of  Massaohnsetts  may  carry  the  pile  of 
money  which,  under  a  State  law,  constitntes  a 
bonk ;  but  he  cannot  carry  the  law  or  char~ 
ter  which  makes  it  a  bank :  and  his  treasnre 
is  only  a  pile  of  money;  and,  besides  being 
impossible,  it  would  be  absurd,  and  confa- 
sion  confoonded,  to  be  otherwise.  For,  if 
the  citizen  of  one  State  may  carry  his  Slave 
State  law  with  him  into  a  t«rritory,  the  citi- 
zens of  every  other  Slave  State  might  do  the 
same;  and  then  what  Babylonish  confusion, 
not  merely  of  tongnea,  but  of  laws,  would  be 
fonnd  there  1  Fineen  different  codes,  ae  the 
Steve  States  now  niunber,  and  more  to  come. 
For  every  Slave  State  has  a  servile  code  of 
its  own,  differing  from  others  in  some  re- 
spects— and  in  soma,  radically:  as  much  so 
as  land,  in  the  eye  of  tbe  law,  differs  tfota 
cattle.  Thus,  inV>me  States,  as  in  Virginia 
and  others,  slaves  are  onlr  chattels :  in  oth- 
ers, as  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  they  are 
real  estate.  How  would  all  these  codes  work 
together  in  a  territory  under  the  wing  of  the 
Constitution, protectingall equally;  nolawof 
Congress  there,  or  of  the  territory,  to  recon- 
cile and  harmonize  them  byformingtheminto 
one;  nolawtoputtheproteotingpowerofthe 
Constitation  into  action ;  but  of  itself,  by  iia 
own  proper  vigor,  it  is  to  give  general  and 
equal  protection  to  all  slaveholders  in  the  en- 
joyment of  theh- property — each,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  he  came  I 
For,  there  being  no  power  in  Oongreaa,  or 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  legislate  upon 
Slavery,  the  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  Con- 
stitation and  the  State  law  I  that  law  which 
cannot  cross  the  State  line!  and  that  Oon- 
atitatioa  which  gives  proteotion  to  slave 
property  but  in  one  instance,  and  that  only 
in  Stat«8,  not  in  Territories — the  single  in- 
Btaoce  of  recovering  runaways.  The  Ooi^ 
sUCntton  protect  slave  propto^  in  a  terri- 
tory! when,  by  that  instrument,  a  runaway 
from  the  territory  or  into  the  tcoritory  can- 
not be  reoldmed !  BeantiM  o<Misliintional 
projection  that  I  only  one  clause  under  it  to 
protect  slave  property;  and  that  limited,  in 
express  worda,  to  fiigitives  between  State 
and  State!  and  bnt  one  olaxise  in  it  to  pro- 
tect the  master  against  his  slaves,  and  that 
limited  to  States!  and  but  on*  clause  in  it 


•  Set  page  191. 
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to  tax  slaves  nn  property,  and  that  Hmited 
to  Btatol  and  bnt  one  clause  In  it  to 
give  a  qoalified  representatiim  to  Oon- 
gress,  and  that  limited  to  Btates.  No ;  the 
thing  is  impossible.  The  owner  cannot 
oarry  his  Slave  Btate  law  with  iiim  into  the 
Territory;  nor  can  he  earrj  it  into  another 
Slave  State,  bnt  must  take  the  law  which  he 
fiod)  there,  and  have  his  property  governed 
byit;  and,  in  some  instances,  wholly  changed 
by  i^  and  rights  loat,  or  acquired,  by  the 
change." 

To  the  same  effect,  ICr.  "Websterj 
when  reeieting,  in  1848,  the  attempt, 
on  a  bill  oiganizing  the  Temtoiy  of 
Oregon,  to  fasten  a  "  rider"  extend- 
ing the  Slave  hne  of  86°  80'  to  the 
Pacific,  refuted  this  doctrine  as  fol- 
lows; 

"The  Sonthem  Senators  say  we  deprive 
tbem  of  the  right  to  go  into  these  newly  ao- 
qnired  territories  witli  their  property.  We 
oertainly  do  not  prevent  tJiem  from  going 
into  those  territoriea  with  what  is,  in  gen- 
eral law,  called  property.  Bnt  these  States 
have,  by  their  local  laws,  created  a  property 
in  persons ;  and  they  cannot  carry  these  lo- 
cal laws  with  them.  Slavery  is  created  and 
exists  by  a  local  lav,  which  is  limited  to  a 
certain  section ;  and  it  is  asked  tliat  Con- 
gress shall  establish  a  local  law  in  ether  ter- 
ritories to  enable  Southern  Senators  to  carry 
thdr  particular  law  with  them.  No  man 
ean  be  held  as  a  slave  nnless  the  local  law 
accompany  hira." 

JaEtice  McLean,  of  Ohio,  in  his 
opinion  dissenting  from  that  of  the 
Conri;  in  this  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
sa^s: 

"  "W'M  it  be  said  that  the  slave  is  taken  aa 
property,  the  same  as  other  property  which 
the  master  may  own?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  colored  persons  are  made  property  by 
the  law  of  the  State,  and  no  snch  power  has 
been  given  to  Congress.  Does  the  master 
carry  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  from 
which  he  removes  into  the  territory!  and 
does  that  enable  him  to  coerce  his  slave  in 
the  territory  t  Let  us  test  this  theory :  If 
this  may  be  done  by  a  master  from  one  Slave 
State,  it  may  bo  done  by  a  master  from  every 
other  Slave  State.  Tiiis  right  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  person  of  the  mas- 
tar,  by  virtne  of  the  local  law.  Is  it  trans- 
ferable? May  it  be  negotiated  as  a  prorais- 
Bory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  I  If  it  beasaign- 
ed  to  a  man  from  a  Free  State,  may  he  coerce 


the  slave  by  virtne  of  !tf  What  shall  this  thing 
be  denominated!  Is  it  personal  or  real  prop- 
erty? Orisitanindefioablcfragmentofsove- 
reignty,  which  every  person  carries  with  him 
fromhis  late  domicile  t  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  its  origin  has  been  very  recent,  and  it'ia 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  conntiy. 
It  is  said  that  the  territoriea  are  the  common 
property  of  the  States,  and  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  his  property. 
This  is  not  controverted.  But  the  Coart 
eay,  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  local  law  which  makea 
him  snch.  Never  was  a  truth  more  anthor- 
itatively  and  jnstly  attered  by  man.  Sup- 
pose a  master  of  a  slave  in  a  British  island 
owned  a  million  of  property  in  England; 
wonid  thbt  authorize  him  to  take  his  staves 
with  him  to  England?  The  Gonstitntion, 
in  express  terms,  recognizes  the  itattu  ot 
Slavery  aa  founded  on  the  municipal  law : 
'No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  vnder  the  lavit  thereof,  escaping  to 
anotlier,  ahall,'  etc  Now,  unless  the  i^- 
tive  escape  from  a  place  where,  by  &e 
mnnicipal  taw,  he  is  hold  to  lal>or,  this 
provitdon  affords  no  remedy  to  the  master. 
What  can  be  more  cooclosive  than  this  t 
Bnppose  a  stave  escape  irom  a  territory 
where  Slavery  is  not  authorized  by  law,  can 
he  be  reclaimed  I  In  this  case,  a  m^ority 
of  the  Court  have  said  tliat  a  slave  may  be 
taken  by  his  master  into  a  territory  of  the 
Unitod  States,  the  same  aa  a  horse,  or  any 
other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true,  this  waa 
said  by  the  Court,  as  also  many  other  things, 
which  are  of  no  authority.  Nothing  that 
has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  di- 
rect l>earing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conrt, 
against  which  they  decided,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  re-  ' 
gard  M  as  such.  The  question  of  jurisdiction, 
being  before  the  Court,  was  decided  by  them 
anthoritatively,  bnt  nothing  beyond    that 

Jueetion.  A  slave  is  not  a  mora  ohatteL 
[e  bears  the  impress  of  bis  Kaker,  and  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man ;  and 
he  is  destined  to  on  endless  exiBt«nce." 

To  the  same  e£^t,  Justice  Cortia, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  kU  dissenting 
opinion,  thus  traverses  the  judgment 
of  the  Court ; 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Constitution 
has  conferred  the  right  on  every  citizen  to 
become  a  resident  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  with  his  alavea,  and  there  to 
hold  them  as  such,  but  has  neither  mado 
nor  provided  for  any  municipal  regnlationa 
which  were  essential  to  the  existence  of  Sla- 
very! Is  it  not  more  rational  to  conclude 
fitat  they  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Con- 
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ititntion  were  aware  that  persons  held  to 
lervkse  under  tha  laws  of  a  Stale  are  prop- 
ertj  oolj  to  the  extent  aod  auder  the  coodi- 
tioQB  fixed  hj  those  laws;  and  that  they 
most  cease  to  be  available  as  property  wliea 
their  owners  volnntaiily  place  them  perras- 
neotly  witbiu  another  jarisdiction,  where 
no  mnnioipal  laws  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
exiatl 

"  Moreover,  if  the  right  eziets,  what  are 
Its  limits,  and  what  are  its  conditions?  If 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
take  their  slaves  to  a  Territory,  and  hold 
them  there  as  slaves,  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  Tenitorj,  I  suf^oso  this  right  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  citizens  of  ^ave- 
holding  States.  A  citizen  of  a  State  which 
does  not  tolerate  Skvery  can  hardly  be  deni- 
ed the  power  of  doing  the  same  thing.  And 
what  law  of  Slavery  does  either  t^e  with 
him  to  the  Territory  t  If  it  be  said  to  be 
those  laws  respecting  Slavery  which  existed 
in  the  partioolar  State  from  which  each  slave 
last  oame,  what  an  anomaly  is  this  I  Whore 
else  can  we  find,  under  the  laws  of  any  civil- 
ized country,  the  power  to  introduce  and 
permanently  continae  diverse  syst«ms  of 
foreign  mnoicipal  law,  for  holding  persons 
in  Slavery  t" 

Justice  Cortis  is  an  ultra  cooBerva- 
tivG  of  the  State-street  (Boston)  school 
^a  life-long  follower  of  Mr.  Webster, 
eepeciallj  in  his  later  and  more  lament- 
able days — and  ;et  bis  opinion  deliv- 
ered in  this  case  evinces  considerably 
more  freedom  and  boldness  than  that 
of  Judge  McLean.  Thopgh  couched 
in  judicial  and  respectful  language, 
it  constantly,  and  pretty  clearly,  inti- 
mates not  merely  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Oourt  ia  contrary  both  to  law 
and  to  feet,  but  that  its  authors  well 
JcTu>w  such  to  be  the  case.  In  reply 
to  Chief  Justice  Taney's  disquisition 
as  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  our 
Bevolutiunary  statesmen,  Mr.  Curtis 
bluntly  says : 

"To  determine  whether  any  free  persons. 
descended  from  Africans  held  in  Slavery, 
were  citizeas  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Confederation,  and  consequently  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  only  neoesaary  to  know 
whether  such  persons  were  citizens  of  either 
of  the  States  under  the  Oonfederation,  at 
tike  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Oonatitatkm. 


"  Of  this,  tliere  can  be  no  doobt  At  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Artiolea  of 
Oonfederation,  all  five,  native-born  inhab- 
itants of  the  States  of  New  HampshiT& 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
North  Carolina,  thongh  descended  from 
African  slaves,  were  not  only  citizens  of 
those  States,  bnt  such  of  them  as  bad  the 
other  necessary  qualifications  possessed  the 
franchise  of  electors,  ok  equal  terms  with 

He  proceeds  to  cite,  in  support  of 
this  averment,  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Korfii  Carolina  in 
the  case  of  the  State  against  Mannel, 
wherein  William  Gaston — ^by  far  the 
most  eminent  jurist  of  whom  that 
State  could  ever  boast — pronounced 
the  opinion  of  the  Ooort  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms ; 

"  According  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  all 
human  beings  within  it,  who  are  not  slavea, 
fall  within  one  of  two  classes.    Whatever 
distinctions  may  have  existed  in  the  Roman 
laws  between  citizens  and  free  inhabitonta, 
they  are  unknown  to  our  institudona.     Be- 
fore our  Ii«volation,  all  fr«e  persona  bora 
witjitn  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Glreat 
Britwn,  whatever  their  color  or  oompleiion, 
were   native-bom  British   subjects  —  those 
bom  out  of  his  allegiance  were  aliens.    Sla- 
very did  not  exist  in  England,  but  it  did  in 
the  British  Colonies.     Slaves  were  not,  in 
legal  parlance,  persons,  bnt  property.    The 
moment  the  incapacity,  the  diaqnalifloation 
of  Slavery  was  removed,  they  became  per- 
sona, and  were  then  either  British  subject^ 
or  not  British  sutjjecta,  according  as  they 
were  or  were  not  bom  within  the  allegianoe 
of  the  British  king.    Upon  the  ReTolulion, 
no  other  change  took  place  in  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  than  was  consaqnent  on  tlta 
transition  from  a  colony  dependent  on  a  £n- 
ropeaa  king  to  a  free  and  sovereign  State. 
Slates  remuned  slaves.     British  siibjeots  in 
North  Carolina  became  North  Carolina  free- 
men.   Foreigners,  until  made  members  of 
the  State,  remained  aliens.    Slaves,  mann- 
mitted  here,  beci 
if  bom  within  1 
of  North  Carolii 
within  the  Stat 
State.    The  Coc 
tive  franchise  t 
arrived  at  the  af 
pablic  tax ;  and 
notoriety,  that,  i 
out  ragard  to  o 
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thafranolilM,  until  it  mutagen  from  free  meo 
of  color  &  few  years  sinoe,  bj  our  amended 
Oonetdtntion." 

Oontinning  liifl  review  of  the  Chief 
Joetiee'e  asanniptioiiB,  Judge  OmtiB 
says: 

"  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  Con- 
stitntioD  was  ma^  ezalosiTelr  b^  and  for 
the  white  race.  R  haa  abeftdj  been  shown 
that,  in  five  of  the  thirteen  origuial  States, 
colored  persons  then  possessed  the  elective 
fi-anohiM,  and  were  iudodk  those  bj  whom 
the  OoDStitntion  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished. If  so,  it  is  not  true,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  tlie  Oonstitntion  was  made  ei- 
olnsirelj  &y  the  white  race.  And  that  it 
was  made  exclndvelyjV  the  white  race  is, 
in  mj  opinion,  not  only  an  assnmption  not 
warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
bnt  contradicted  by  its  open  declaration, 
that  it  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  And,  as  free  colored 
persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five 
States,  and  so,  in  ever;  sense,  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  they  were 
among  those  for  whom  and  whose  posterity 
the    OonstitDtion    was    ordained    and    es- 


Judge  Cnrtia  is  not  content  with 
refating  the  logic  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  seizes  Uie  weapons  of  his 
antagonist  and  tmnB  them  against 
him  with  decided  effect.  WitneBs 
the  following : 

"  I  do  not  deem  it  neoeseary  to  review  at 
length  the  legislation  of  Oongraas  having 
more  or  lees  bearing  ■apoa  the  citizenship 
of  colored  persons.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  any  considerable  tendency  to  prove 
that  it  liaa  been  considered  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Government  that  no 
mob  persons  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Undonbtedly,  they  have  been  de- 
barred trom  the  exercise  of  partionlar  rights 
or  priviJ^^  extended  to  whit«  persons, 
bnt,  I  believe,  always  in  terms  which,  by 
implication,  admit  that  they  may  be  citi- 
lens.  Thus,  the  act  of  May  IT,  1782,  for 
the  organization  of  the  militia,  directs  the 
enrollment  of  every  ■  free,  able-bodied,  white 
male  citizrai.'  An  assumption  that  none 
bnt  white  persons  are  citizens,  wonld  bo  as 
inoonsiflt^it  with  the  Jnst  import  of  this 
langnage,  as  that  all  citizens  are  able-bodied, 

"  So  the  act  of  Febmary  S8, 1808  (9  Slat. 


at  Large,  806),  to  prevent  tbe  importatloa 
of  certain  ftereons  into  States,  when,  by  the 
laws  thereof  tlieir  admisdon  is  prohibited, 
in  its  first  section  forbids  all  masters  of  ves- 
sels to  import  or  bring  '  any  negro,  mnlatto, 
or  other  person  of  color, 
a  eitaen,  or  registered  si 
States,'  etc.,  etc 

"  The  acts  of  March  S,  1S13,  §  1  (3  Stat, 
at  Larfft,  809),  and  March  1,  ISIT,  g  3  (8 


color,  natives  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This 
implication  is  nndonbtedly  in  accordance 
wiQi  the  fact.  For  not  only  slaves,  bnt 
free  persons  of  oolor,  bom  in  some  of  the 
States,  are  not  citizens.  Bnt  there  is  nothii^ 
in  these  laws  inconsistent  with  the  citifon- 
ship  of  persons  of  color  in  others  of  the 
States,  nor  with  their  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States 

"  Whether  mnch  or  little  weight  shonld 
be  attached  to  the  partionlar  phraseology  of 
these  and  other  laws,  which  were  not 
passed  with  any  direct  reference  to  the 
sabject,  I  consider  their  tendency  to  be, 
as  already  indicated,  to  show  that,  in  tbj> 
apprehension  of  their  fromera,  oolor  was 
not  a  neoesaary  qoalification  for  oitizenship. 
It  wonld  be  strange,  if  laws  were  fonnd  on 
onr  Btatote-book  to  that  effect,  when,  by 
solemn  treaties,  Isi^e  bodies  of  Mexican 
and  North  American  Indians,  as  well  as 
free  colored  persons  of  Lonieiana,  have 
been  admitted  to  oitiEenship  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Cnrtis  cites  with  effect  the 
action  of  Congress  in  1821  on  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  whereby  that 
State  was  constrained  to  abandon 
and  repndiate  her  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  settlement  of  free  negroes 
and  mnlattoes  within  her  borders;^ 
whereof  he  says : 

"It  is  tme,  that  neither  this  legislative 
declaration,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  Missonri,  conld  confer  or 
take    away    any   privilege    or    immunity 

granted  by  the  Constitntion.  Bnt  it  is  also 
tme  that  it  expresses  the  then  conviction 
of  the  l^^ative  power  of  the  United  States, 
that  free  negroes,  as  citisens  of  lame  of  the 
States,  might  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immonities  of  citizens  in  alt  the  States," 

He  f 


B  np  his  conclufiions  as  to 


1  See  psge  SO  oTthia  work. 
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flie  right  of  Dred  Scott  to  bring  this 
atsdon^  as  follovs : 

'^Fint.  That  the  free,  DftttTO-boraoildzenH 
of  each  State  are  mtueae  of  the  Uoited 
Statea. 

'^Stamd.  That,  aa  free  colored  peraoDS, 
bom  within  some  of  the  States,  are  citiiens 
of  those  StatM,  aach  perwnw  are  also  citi- 
iens of  the  United  St«t«s. 

"  Third.  That  every  snch  citizen,  re- 
nding in  any  State,  has  a  lisbt  to  sue,  and 
is  liable  to  )>e  med,  in  the  Federal  Ooorts, 
•ssoitiien  of  that  Btate  in  which  he  re- 

"  JIkwM.  Ttiat,  M  the  plea  to  the  Juris- 
diction in  tfais  <Mue  Aows  no  bote  except 
that  the  plaintiff  was  of  African  descent,  and 
that  his  ancestors  were  sold  as  akvea,  and 
as  these  facta  are  not  inconsistent  with  his 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  his 
residence  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  plea 
to  the  Jurisdiction  was  had,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Circuit  Oonrt  oYerroUng  it  was 

"I  dissent,  therefore,  from  that  part  of 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in 
-whioti  it  is  held  that  a  person  of  African 
descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  regret  I  most  go  ftirther,  and 
dissent  both  from  what  I  deem  their  assnmp- 
tion  of  authority  to  eiamino  the  constitu- 
tionality of  ttia  act  of  Congress  commonly 
called  the  Missonri  ComproiDise  act,  and  the 
gronnda  and  conclusioDa  onnonnced  in  their 

"  Having  first  decided  that  they  were 
hound  to  consider  the  safflciency  of  the  plea 

to  the  jm^sdiction  of  the  Circuit  Conrt,  and 
having  decided  that  this  plea  shofred  that 
the  Circnit  Oonrt  bad  not  Jurisdiction,  and 
coaeeqneDtly  that  this  is  a  case  to  which 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  Unitod  States  does 
not  extend,  they  have  gone  on  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  oaae  as  they  appeared  on 
the  trial  before  the  court  and  Jnry,  on  the 
iesaes  Joined  on  the  pleas  in  bar,  and  eo 
have  reached  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  1820.  On  so 
grave  a  subject  as  this,  I  feel  obliged  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  such  an  exertion  of 
Jndidal  power  transcends  the  limits  of  the 
anthority  of  the  Court,  as  described  by  its 
repeated  deciaionB,  and,  as  I  nnderstand, 
acknowledged  in  tiiis  opinion  of  the  m^ori- 
tj  of  the  Court." 

Mr.  CartiB  proceeds  to  confhte  at 
length,  and  with  decided  ability,  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  majority,  affirming 
the  invaliditj  of  the  Miseoori  Re- 
striction, and  ttsserting  the  paramooDt 


right  of  each  elaveholder  to  remove 
with  his  slaves  into  any  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  retain 
and  control  them  imder  the  segis  of 
the  Federal  Oonstitntion.  He  ^ovs, 
farther,  that  the  maj'ority  erred  in 
upholding  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  Miseoori  in  overraHng  their 
own  Chief  Justice  and  their  own 
former  decicdons,  whereby  it  had  been 
established,  in  accordance  with  kin- 
dred decisions  in  Louisiana,  as  in 
other  Slave  States,  that  a  dave  taken 
by  bis  master,  or  removed  with  his 
aeaent,  to  a  Free  State,  w  to  any 
country  wherein  Slaveiy  is  prohibit- 
ed, becomes  thereby  a  freeman,  and 
cannot  be  retomed  or  reduced  again 
to  Slavery,  It  cannot,  however,  be 
neoeesary  to  quote  further  on  this 
head.     He  conclndes: 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  so  much  of  the  several  sots  of  Congress 
as  prohibited  Slavery  and  involnntary  servi- 
tude witliin  that  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  lying  north  of  thirty-six  degrees' 
thirty  minutes  north  latitnde,  and  west  of 
the  river  Uississippi,  were  constitntional 
and  valid  laws. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Oonrt  should  be  reversed,  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  a  new  trial" 

The  majority  of  the  Justices  com- 
posing the  Supreme  Court,  after  de- 
ciding that  Dred  Scott  had  no  stand- 
ing in  that  Court,  and  that  the  case 
was,  therefore,  entirely  beyond,  or 
outside  of,  its  jurisdiction,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  and  make  jurisdiction, 
for  the  purpose  of  oustiug  Cougreea 
and  the  people  from  all  right  or 
power  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the 
Federal  Territories,  oiganized  or  an- 
otganized.  Congress  had  repeatedly, 
and  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Cov* 
ermnent,  l^iislated  on  this  subject, 
and  to  this  end.  The  Supreme 
Court   now   interposes,  in    a   case 
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whei-eiii  it  proclaims  itself  devoid  of 
jurisdiction,  and  denies  the  validity 
of  Buch  legislation.  The  people  are 
treated  as  iudining  to  usurp  the 
power  of  exctading  hmnaD  bondage 
from  their  territorial  poeeeeeions ;  so 
the  Court  decides  that  tiiey  have  no 
rights  in  the  premises,  no  power  to 
act  on  the  question.  If  twenty  mil- 
lions of  freemen  were  unanimously 
and  earnestly  to  insist  that  Freedom 
shotdd  be  the  law  of  their  common 
territories,  while  but  one  slaveholder 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  taking 
his  slaves  to  and  holding  them  in 
said  territories,  the  claim  of  this  one 
slaveholder,  according  to  the  Court, 
would  override  and  defeat,  conclu- 
sively, the  earnest  demands  of  those 
twenty  millions  of  freemen.  The 
war  upon  the  Missouri  Restriction, 
and   against  Slavery  Inhibition  in 


the  Territories  generally,  had  been 
conmienced  and  prosecuted  under 
the  banner  of  "Popular  Sovereign- 
ty ;"  and  it  was  to  this  complexion 
it  had  come  at  last ;  and  it  was  of 
this  judgment,  just  about  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  an  astounded  people,  that 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Inaugural 
aforesaid,  says : 

"The  whole  territorial  qu«Btion  being 
tlius  settled  npon  the  principle  of  Popular 
Sovereignty — a  principle  as  ancient  as  ft'ee 


tion  rein^us  for  sdjastnient ;  beoauM  all 
agree  that,  under  the  Oonstitotion,  Slaverj'. 
in  the  States  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
hatnan  power,  except  that  of  the  respective 
States  themselves  wherein  it  exists.  May 
we  not,  then,  hope  that  the  long  agitation 
on  this  subject  is  approaching  its  end,  and 
that  the  geographies]  parties  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  so  inoch  dreaded  by  the 
father  of  bis  ooontry,  will  speedily  beoomfi 
extinct  t" 


OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY— CtJBA. 


The  foundations  of  our  foreign 
poUcy  were  firmly  and  strongly  laid 
daring  the  Presidency,  and  under 
the  councils,  of  Washington.  To 
mind  our  own  business,  and  leave 
other  nations  to  manage  tiieir  affairs, 
and  to  preserve,  recast,  or  modiiy 
their  respective  governments,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  fit  and  advantageous 
— to  regard  the  rule  actually  estab- 
lished and  operative  in  any  nation 
as  the  rightf^  government  of  that 
nation,  however  widely  divergent 
it  may  be  from  our  own  notions 
of  what  is  wisest  and  most  beneficent : 
•nch  are  its  great  eardinal  principles. 


To  Washington  and  his  eminent 
compatriots  in  our  Kevolutionary 
struggle,  and  in  the  framing  of  our 
Federal  Union,  is  the  credit  justly 
dne  of  having  originated  and  firmly 
upheld  this  policy,  in  defiance  of 
popular  passion,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. But  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Geoige  iDlinton,  Qrerry,  and 
their  associate  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  very  generally  yielded  to 
this  policy  a  tacit,  if  not  positive  and 
emphatic,  approval.  The  mob  of  the 
seaboard  cities,  who  shouted  beneath 
the   windows    of    Citizen    Genet, 
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bnnied  Jay's  treaty  in  the  streets, 
and  clamored  violently  for  alliance 
with  revolutionary  France  and  war 
npon  Tory  England,  were,  of  course, 
anti-Fed^^ ;  and  their  voices  and 
votes  helped  to  strengthen  the  Be- 
poblican  oppCBition  in  Congress,  and 
to  swell  ^e  steadily-growing  host 
that,  in  due  time,  ousted  the  Federal- 
ists &om  power,  by  electing  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Preddency, 

But  3ir.  Jefferson  himself  never 
shared  in  the  blind  passions  by  which 
he  BO  largely  profited.  An  earnest 
and  unchanging  devotee  of  cheap, 
simple,  and  frugal  government,  he 
profoundly  realized  that  wars  were 
costly,  and  alliances  perilous;  and, 
while  he  hated  the  British  Gktvem- 
ment  as  embodying  whatever  was,  at 
the  same  time,  most  pernicious  to 
oar  coontiy,  and  most  seductive  to 
her  wealthy  and  commercial  classes, 
he  never,  after  our  independence 
was  achieved,  was  eager  to  tempt 
again  the  d^perate  chances,  the  cer- 
tain devastations  and  endnring  bur- 
dens, of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Before  the  close  of  his  Presidency,' 
the  popular  feeling  would  have  fully 
justified  and  sustained  him  in  declar- 
ing war,  but  he  wisely  forbore ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  strong  infusion 
of  young  blood  into  the  councils  of 
the  Kepublican  party,  through  the 
election  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Grundy, 
Calhoun,  John  Holmes,  etc.,  to  Con- 
gress, that  the  hesitation  of  the  cau- 
tions and  philosophic  Madison  was 
overborne  by  their  impetuosity,  and 
war  actually  proclaimed. 

"When  Washington  and  his  advi- 
sers definitively  resolved  on  preserv- 

'  On  the  occasioD  or  the  outrageous  attack  on 
the  bigate  Gheeapeako  by  the  LeopanL 


ing  a  strict  neutrality  between  revo- 
lutionary France  and  the  banded 
despots  who  assailed  her,  they  did 
not  entirely  escape  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude,  if  not  positive  bad  faith. 
Our  country  was  deeply  indebted  to 
France  for  the  generous  and  vitally 
important  assistance  received  from 
her  in  our  Bevolutionary  struggle; 
and,  although  France  was  not — as 
nataone,  like  individuals,  seldom  are 
— entirely  dismterested  in  rendering 
that  assistance,  the  advantage  accru- 
ing to  and  the  obligation  incurred  by 
us  were  scarcely  lessened  by  that  con- 
sideration. "Wlien  barely  two  of  our 
seven  years'  arduous  struggle  had 
passed,  Louis  XYL  decided  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence;  and 
his  minister  soon  after'  united  with 
our  envoys  in  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
whereof  ^e  preponderance  of  bene- 
fits was  very  greatly  on  our  side. 
And  among  the  stipnlations  of  that 
treaty — a  treaty  whereby  we  profited 
too  much  in  the  general  to  be  fastidi- 
ous as  to  the  particulars — was  the 
following : 

"  Akt.  XI.  The  two  parties  gnarajitee 
mataaJly,  from  the  present  time  and  for- 
ever, against  all  other  powers,  to  wit: 
The  United  States,  to  his  Must  Chrietisn 
M^esty,  the  present  possessions  uf  the  crown 
of  PVanoe  in  America,  as  well  as  those  which 
it  may  acqairo  bythe  future  treaty  of  peace: 
And  bis  Most  Cbriirtdiui  Uajestjr  gnaranteca 
on  his  part  to  the  United  States  their  liber- 
ty, sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolnte 
and  tmlimited,  as  well  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment as  commerce,  and  also  their  posses- 
sions, and  tLe  additions  or  conquests  that 
their  confederation  may  obtain  during  the 
war,  from  any  of  tho  dominions  now  or 
heretofore  possessed  by  Gretit  Britain  in 
North  America,  conformably  to  tlie  6th  ouil 
6th  articles  above  written,  the  whole  sa 
their  possessions  shall  be  fixed  and  assored 
to  the  said  States,  at  the  moment  of  the 
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r  with  Eng- 

Snch  a  goarantee  coald  not,  in  the 
natnre  of  tlunge,  endnre  and  be  fal- 
filled,  unless  the  contracting  partiee 
were  to  become,  in  effect,  one  na- 
tion ;  or,  at  least,  to  be  partners  or 
confederates  in  all  their  fdtnre  wars. 
In  the  case  actnall;  presented,  the 
monarch  with  whom  we  made  this 
treaty  had  been  the  enemy  and  the 
victim  of  the  Jacobins,  who  claimed 
of  us  the  fulfillment  of  this  grave 
compact. 

President  Washington,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address'  to  his  countrymen  on 
taking  leave  of  public  life,  thna 
summed  np  his  convictions  on  the 
sabject  nnder  contemplation : 

r"  The  great  nile  of  oondnct  for  ns  io  re- 
gard to  foreign  natioas  is,  in  exteoding  onr 
commercial  relationa,  to  liave  with  them  as 
/  little  politioal  coDnection  as  posaible.  So 
/  far  as  we  have  alread;  formed  engagements, 
1  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  fftith. 
V  Here  let  ua  stop. 

"  Eorope  has  a  set  of  primarj  interests, 
which  to  ne  have  none,  or  a  ver/  remote,  re- 
lation. Hence,  elie  niugt  be  engaged  in  fro- 
qnent  controversies,  the  canaes  of  which  are 
essentiallj  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  nnwiae  in  us  to  impli- 
cate onrselvea  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordi- 
narj  viaisffltades  of  her  politics,  ur  the  or- 
dinary combioAtJona  and  ooUisions  of  Ler 
friendships  or  enmities. 

"Onr  detached  and  distant  sitaation  in- 
vites and  enables  ns  to  pursue  a  different 
oonrw.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far 
off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  tate  snch 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected ;  when  beiltgorent  nations, 
under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisi- 
tions from  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocotion  ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  onr  interests,  guided  by  jus- 
tice, shall  connsel- 

"Vhy  for^o  tJie  advantages  of  ao  pecu- 
liar a  situation!  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
on  foreign  gronndl  "Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  port  of  Europe, 

*  Septembers,  n96. 


entani^a  onr  peace  and  prosperity  in  tba 
toils  of  Eoropean  ambition,  rivalships,  inter- 
ests, bamor,  or  caprice? 

"  It  is  onr  true  policy  to  steer  dear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  wo  are  now 
at  bberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  rot  bo  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronidng  infidelity  to 
existing  engagements.  I  bold  Uie  maxim  no 
leas  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be 
observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  them." 

No  decided — at  least  no  avowed — 
departure  from  this  poUcy  had  oc- 
curred down  to  1823,  when  President 
Monroe  was  required  to  address  a 
new  Congress  tinder  pecoUar  circum- 
stances.  The  Spanish  people  had 
revolted  against  the  despotism  of 
their  imbecile,  treacherous  monarch, 
Ferdinand  YII.,  and  had  established 
a  Constitution  which  left  him  still  in 
pOBsession  of  the  trappings,  bat  mtii 
little  of  the  substance,  of  royal^. 
He  was,  of  course,  profoundly  hostile 
to  this  change,  iJiough  affecting  to 
acquiesce  in  it.  A  congress*  of  the 
great  powers  of  continental  Europe, 
then  nnited  in  a  league,  known  as 
the  "Holy  Alliance,"  for  the  maia- 
tenance  of  their  despotic  authority 
and  the  repression  of  popular  aspira- 
tions, had  decreed  the  overthrow  of 
this  dangerous  example ;  and,  under 
its  auspices,  a  French  army  of 
100,000  men,  led  by  the  Duke  d'An- 
goulume,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
hud  invaded  Spain,  and,  meeting 
with  little  serious  resistance,  over- 
thrown the  Constitution  and  the 
Cortes,  and  restored  to  Ferdinand 
his  beloved  and  grossly  abused  au- 
tocracy. Apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained that  the  discipline  thus 
bestowed  on  Spain  was  about  to 
I  '  Held  St  Verona,  Italy,  in  1823. 
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"be  extended  to  her  revolted  and 
nearly  independent  American  colo- 
nies,  'whereby  they  ehonld  l)e  reduced 
to  abject  serritnde  to  their  mother 
conntiy,  md  to  the  deepotism  that 
now  entiiralled  her.  To  ench  a  con- 
Bnmmation,  Oteat  Britain,  as  well  as 
this  conntry,  waB  inteneely  opposed 
— quite  as  mocb,  probably,  for  com- 
mercial as  for  political  reasons.  Mr. 
Canning,  then  the  master-spirit  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs,  hinted  to  our 
Government  the  expediency  of  a 
moral  demonstration  against  the  ap- 
prehended d^gn  of  the  Holy  ADi- 
■ance  with  regard  to  this  Continent — 
a  demonstration  which  conld  be  made 
with  lees  offense,  yet  with  no  less  effi- 
ciency, from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  from  the  other,  Thos  prompted, 
Mr.  Monroe  spoke  as  follows : ' 

"  Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
with  which  we  have  bo  tnnch  interconrae, 
and  from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  we 
liave  always  been  aniions  and  interested 
spectators.  The  cilJiens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentimeotB  the  most  friendly 
in  &vor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their 
feUow-men  on  that  aide  of  the  Atlantic  In 
the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  mattera 
redating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken 
aaj  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  onr  poii- 
c J  80  to  do.  It  is  onlj  when  onr  rights  are 
invaded  or  eeriooslj  menaced,  that  we  resent 
tojnries,  or  mate  preparation  for  oor  defense. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere,  we 
are  of  necessity  more  immediately  connect- 
ed, and  by  caoses  which  most  be  obvions  to 
all  enlightened  and  impartid  observers.  The 
political  system  of  the  AUied  Powers  is  es- 
aentiatlj  different  in  this  respect  irora  that 
of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
that  which  eiists  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments. And  to  tbe  defense  of  onr  own, 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasnre,  and  matured  by 
tbe  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens, and  under  which  we  have  eitjoyed  un- 
exampled felicity,  this  whale  nation  is  de- 
voted. We  owe  It,  therefore,  to  oandor,  and 
to  the  amicable  relatione  exiating  between 
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th«  TInited  States  and  those  powers,  to  de- 
clare, that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portdon  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
oor  P^e  and  safety. 

"  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  European  power,  we  have  not 
interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with 
the  governments  which  have  declared  tbnr 
independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  oonsidera' 
tion  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  deAtiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dispow- 
tion  toward  the  United  States.  ♦  •  *  • 
Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  BO  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe, nevcrtheleB.<s remains tbesame:  nVoh 
is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  oonoems  of 
any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  government 
d«  faeto  as  tbe  legitimate  government  for 
us  J  to  cultivate  friendly  rations  with  it; 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  hy  a  fl'ank, 
firm,  and  tnanly  polioy ;  meeting,  in  all  in- 
stances, the  just  claims  of  every  power,  snh- 
mitting  to  iignries  from  none. 

"  Itut,  in  regard  to  these  continents,  cir- 
omnBtanoes  are  eminently  and  conspicnonsly 
different.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Allied 
Powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without 
endangering  onr  peace  and  happiness;  nor 
can  any  one  heliei«  that  our  southern  breth- 
ren, if  lefl  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it 
of  their  own  accord.  It  is  eqnally  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  we  shoold  behold  snoh 
interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifTerenoe. 
If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  govern- 
ments, and  their  distance  from  each  other, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  sub- 
due them.  It  is  still  the  true  pulley  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  tbem> 
selves,  in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will 
pursue  the  same  oonrse." 

In  this  remarkable  passage,  may 
pr^>bably  be  found  the  impulse  to  tbs' 
invitation  from  several  of  the  South 
American  Kepnblics  to  that  Congreag 
at  Panama  of  representatives  of 
American  Kepnblics,  which  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Clay  so  promptly  and 
heartily  accepted,  and  which  the  Op- 
position or  Jackson  pwty  of  1825-4 


•  Seventh  Annual  Massage,  December  3,  IS33. 
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BO  generally  and  reeolutelj  opposed. 
That  Congrees  proved,  practically,  a 
failure,  whether  through  European 
intrigue,  or  Spanifib-Ajnerican  jeal- 
onsy  and  indolence,  is  not  apparent. 
Our  envoys' were  duly  appointed  j 
but  the  Btrennoua  opposition  in  our 
Senate'  had  so  protracted  the  discus- 
sion that  it  was  found  too  late  for  J£i. 
Sergeant  to  reach  Panama  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  CoDgressj*  and  Mr.  Andereoo, 
then  Minister  to  Colombia,  when  at 
Carthagena  on  hia  way  to  Panama, 
was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever, 
^ereof  he  died. 

But,  long  ere  this,  the  jealousy  of 
tlie  slaveholders  had  been  aroused, 
and  their  malign  influence  upon  the 
course  of  our  Government  made 
manifest.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed to  render  the  Panama  Con- 
gress odious  at  the  South,  was  the 
fact  that  John   Sergeant,  the  more 


conspicuous  of  our  envoys,  had  stern- 
ly opposed  the  admission  of  Misaoori 
as  a  Slave  State.* 

The  Spanish-American  Kepublics 
had  already  decreed  general  emanci- 
pation ;  and  fears  were  naturally  ex- 
pressed that  they  would  extend  this 
policy  to  Cuba,  should  they,  as  was 
then  contemplated,  combine  to  invade 
and  conquer  that  island.  Mr.  Clay 
had  already'"  written  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr,  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
our  Minister  at  Madrid,  instructing 
him  to  urge  upon  Spun  the  expedi- 
ency of  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  her  lost  colonies.    He  said : 

"  It  is  not  for  the  new  Republics  that  th^ 
President  wisbes  to  nrge  upon  Spain  the  ex- 
pediency of  concludiuf;  the  war.  ]f  the  war 
ahouid  coutinue  between  Spain  and  the  new 
Republics,  and  those  islands  [Onba  and  Por- 
to Rico]  should  become  the  object  and  thea- 
ter of  it,  their  fortunce  bare  snch  a  conaec- 
tion  with  tho  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  could  not  be  indifferent  spectatora ; 
and  the  possible  contingencies  of  a  protract- 
ed war  might  bring  npon  the  GoremmeDt 


•  John  Sergeant,  of  Feaiisjlvania,  and  Kichard 
C  Anderson,  of  Eentuctiy. 

^  In  the  oiarse  of  the  debate,  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia  said: 

"Cuba  possesses  an  immense  negro  popula- 
tion. In  case  those  States  [Meiico  and  Colom- 
bia] should  inrade  Cuba  at  all,  it  ia  nnquestion- 
able  that  this  invasion  will  be  made  with  this 
principle, — the  genius  of  unirersal  emancipation, 
— this  sweeping  anathema  against  tbe  while 
population  in  fVont, — and  then,  Sir,  vihat  it  the 
titualion  of  the  Smiiham  Slalts  t" 

Ur.  John  H.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  said: 

"Tbe  question  to  be  determined  is  this:  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Southern 
States,  can  you  suffer  these  Islaads  (Cuba  and 
forto  Bico)  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  buccaneers 
drvnli  wiOi  their  new-bom  liberty  f  If  our  inter- 
est and  our  saTety  sball  require  us  (o  say  to  tlieae 
new  republics,  '  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  mutt  re- 
mwn  as  they  are.'we  are  free  to  asy  it,  and,  by 
the  bteseing  of  God,  and  the  alrengtiio/our  arms, 
to  eulbrce  the  declaration ;  and  let  me  say  to 
gentlemen,  these  higli  consideraiiona  do  require 
iL     The  viiai  interests  of  1^  Sooth  demand  it." 

Mr.  John  Floyd,  of  Vhginia,  said  fm  tho  Hoose] 

"  So  br  as  I  can  see.  In  all  its  bearings,  it  [the 
Panama  Congress]  looksto  the  conquest  of  Cuba 


and  Porto  Rico;  or,  at  all  events,  Dt  tearing 
them  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  interests, 
if  not  safety,  of  our  own  counify,  would  rathec 
require  us  to  interpose  to  prevent  such  an  event ; 
and  I  would  nUbet  talie  up  arms  to  prevent  cban 
to  socelerate  such  bj     ~ 


Mr.  Josiab  S.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  a  rrien<) 
of  the  Admiuistration,  parried  these  eltacks  as 
follows : 


plan  of  attack  to  be  formed.      What,  then,  at 

such  a  crisis,  becomes  the  duty  of  tho  Govern- 
ment? Send  your  ministers  instantly  to  the  dip- 
lomatic assembly,  where  the  measure  is  matur- 
ing. Advise  willi  them — remonstrate — mataix, 
if  nocessary--7egainst  a  step  so  dangerous  to  us, 
and  perhaps  fatal  to  them." 
■June  22,  1B2S. 
•    "And  then,  to  cap  theidiniax, 

John  Sergeant,  too,  must  go— 
A.  chier  wJhi  tsauls  IIib  itarkiesfi-ee — 
John  Adoms^  son,  my  Jul" 
— '  Federal  Song"  in  The  Jikkmoad  Engairer. 
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of  die  Uuited  States  dntiea  and  obligations, 
tbe  performance  of  which,  howeTer  pwnfiil 
it  ikonld  l>e,  they  might  not  bt  at  liberty  to 

In  the  same  spirit,  hiB  inBtractions 
to  MeesiB.  Andereon  and  Sergeant" 
contained  the  following  pasBage : 

"It  is  required  by  the  frank  and  friondlj 
retfttiona  which  we  moat  eameetlj  desire  ever 
to  cherish  with  the  new  Republics,  that  yon 
sbonld,  without  reserve,  explicitly  state  ^at 
tbe  United  States  have  too  mnoh  at  stake  in 
tiie  fortnnea  of  Cnba,  to  allow  them  to  see 
with  indifierence^a  war  of  invasioD  prose- 
cuted in  a  desolating  manner,  or  to  Bee  eni' 
ployed,  in  the  pnrpoBeB  of  ancb  a  war,  tmt 
rare  of  the  irAaMtantt  combating  agaitut 
another,  upon  principles  and  with  motivea 
that,  most  inevitably  lead.  If  not  to  the  ex- 
termination of  one  party  or  tbe  other,  to  the 
moat  ahocking  excesses.  The  hanianity  of 
Ae  United  Statea  in  respect  to  the  weaker, 
and  which,  in  auch  a  terrible  atmggle,  would 
probably  be  the  snffering,  portion,  and  the 
doty  to  defend  themselves  against  tbe  eon- 
loffum  of  sDch  near  and  dangerons  examples, 
would  conatraln  them,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  losing  the  iriendship  of  Mexico  and  Co- 
lombia, to  employ  aQ  the  means  neoeesary 
to  their  secnrity," 

Several  jears  later,  Mr.  Tau  Bn- 
ron,  writing  ae  Glen,  JackBon's  pre- 
mier to  Mr.  C.  P.  Tan  Nbbb,  our 
then  Minister  at  Madrid,  orgeB  upon 
Spain,  throngh  him,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  South  American  independ- 
ence, on  thJB  among  other  grounds : 

"  Oonsiderationg  connected  witb  i  certain 
eUu*  of  &ur  population  make  it  the  intereat 
of  die  Bonthem  aection  of  tbe  Union  that 
no  attempt  ehoold  be  made  in  that  island 
[Cnba]  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spaniah  de- 
pendence; the  first  effect  of  which  noald  be 
the  sodden  emancipation  of  a  numerons 
■lave  popnlatioD.  whose  result  could  not  bnt 
be  very  sensibly  felt  upon  the  adjacent 
■hores  of  the  United  States." 

Thus,  so  long  as  any  revolntion  in 
Cuba,  or  displacement  of  the  Spanish 
authority  there,  seemed  likely  to  af- 
fect the  stability  or  perpetuity  of 
Slavery,  our  GK>Temment  steadily, 
officJonsly  opposed  Buch  revolation ; 


and,  while  reftiaing,  bo  early  as  1825, 
to  guarantee  the  posBSBsion  of  tiiat 
island  to  Spain,  and  informally  giv- 
ing notice  that  we  would  never  con- 
sent to  its  transfer  to  any  more  for- 
midable power,  seemed  entirely  sat- 
isfied with,  and  anxiouB  for,  its  re- 
tention by  Spain  ae  her  most  precious 
and  valued  dependency — '  The  Qneen 
of  the  Antilles.' 

But,  at  length,  having  r^annexed 
Texas,  the  Slave  Power  fixed  covet- 
ous eyes  on  this  fertile,  prolific  island. 
In  1848,  our  Minister,  under  instmc- 
tions  from  President  Polk,  made  an 
oflFer  of  |100,000,000  for  it,  which 
was  peremptorily,  conclusively  re- 
jected. Directly  thereafter,  the 
South  became  agitated  hy  'Sllihns- 
tering '  plots  for  tbe  invasion  and 
conquest  of  that  island,  wherein  real 
or  pretended  Cubans  by  nativity 
were  prominent  aa  leaders.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  hardly  warm  in  the 
White  House  before  he  was  made 
aware  that  these  echemee  were  on 
the  point  of  realization,  and  compel- 
led to  issue  his  proclamation  "  against 
them  in  these  words : 

"There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  an  armed 
expedition  ia  aboat  to  be  fitted  ont  in  the 
United  States  with  on  intention  to  invade 
tbe  island  of  Onba,  or  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Mexico.  The  best  information  which  the 
Executive  bus  been  able  to  obtain  points  to 
the  island  of  Cnba  aa  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition. It  is  the  doty  of  this  Govemiaent 
t«  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  aggregaion  by  our  citizens  upon  the 
territories  of  friepdiy  nations.  Ihave,  there- 
fore, thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  is- 
sue this  Proclamation,  to  warn  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  connect 
themaelves  with  any  enterpriae  ao  grossly  in 
violation  of  onr  laws  and  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, that  they  will  thereby  sabjeot  theni- 
selves  to  the  heavj  penalties  denonoeed 
agunst  them  by  onr  acta  of  Congress,  and 
will  forfeit  their  claim  to  the  protection  of 
their  conntry.    Ko  aach  persons  must  ez- 


I 
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peot  tlie  interference  of  this  Goremiiieiit,  in 
an;  form,  on  their  behalf,  no  matter  to  what 
eitremities  the?  may  be  redoced  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  their  conduct.  An  enterprise  to 
invade  tbe  territories  of  a  friendly  nation, 
eet  on  foot  and  prosecuted  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, criminal,  as  tending  to  endanger  the 
peace,  and  compromit  the  honor,  of  this  na- 
tion; and,  therefore,  I  eihort  all  good  citi- 
zens, aa  they  regard  onr  national  repatation, 
aa  Uiej  respect  their  own  laws  and  the  Law 
of  NatioDS,  aa  they  value  the  bleasinga  of 

Seace  and  the  welfare  of  their  ooantry,  to 
isoountenance  and  prevent,  hy  all  lawful 
means,  any  such  enterprise;  and  I  call  npon 
every  officer  of  this  Government,  civil  or 
military,  to  use  all  efforts  in  his  power  to 
arrest,  for  trial  and  pnniahment,  every  snch 
offender  agfunst  the  laws  providing  for  the 
performance  of  oar  sacred  obligations  to 
fureigQ  powers." 

This  emphatic  warning  probably 
embarrassed  and  delayed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot,  but  did  not  defeat  it. 
Early  in  August,  1851 — or  soon  ^ler 
Gen,  Taylor's  death — an  expedition 
under  Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventurer, 
Bailed  in  a  steamer  from  New  Or- 
leans— alwa^  the  hotbed  of  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Slaveiy  propagandists. 
About  five  hundred  men  embarked 
in  this  desperate  enterprise,  by  which 
a  landing  was  effected  on  the  island 
of  Cuba.  All  its  expectations,  how- 
ever, of  a  rising  in  ita  behalf,  or  of 
any  manifestation  of  Bympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans,  were  utterly 
disappointed.  The  invaders  were 
easily  defeated  and  made  prisoners, 
when  their  leader  was  promptly  gwr- 
roted  at  Havana,"  and  a  few  of  his 
comrades  shot ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude in  a  distant  Spanish  possession, 


whence  they  were  ultimately  liber- 
ated by  pardon. 

The  discipline  proved  effective. 
There  was  much  talk  of  further  ex- 
peditions against  Cuba  from  one  or 
another  Southern  city.  A  eeeret  c&- 
baJ,  known  as  the  "  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star,"  recruited  adventurers  and  tried 
to  raise  fimds  through  all  the  sea- 
board cities  of  'the  Union,  and  it  waa 
understood  that  Gen.  John  A.  Quit- 
man, of  Mississippi,  onv  of  the  ablest 
and  strongest  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  disci-, 
pies,  had  consented  to  lead  the  next 
expedition  against  Cuba;  but  none 
ever  sailed.  The  "  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star"  proved  useful  to  Gen,  Pierce  in 
swelling  his  vote  for  President  in 
1852,  and  soon  aflier  subeided  into 
nothingnese. 

As  onr  Government  had  long  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  by  Spain,  while  pro- 
claiming hostility  to  its  transfer  to 
any  other  power.  Great  Britain  and 
France  determined  to  put  onr  sin- 
cerity to  the  test ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  1852,  proposed  to  unite  with  ua 
in  a  treaty  mutually  guaranteeing 
that  island  to  Spain,'*  But  Mr. 
Edward  Everett,  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  rejected  the 
overture  in  an  exceedingly  amart 
dispfttch. 

The  formal  proposition  for  a  joint 
agreement  of  perpetual  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
of  any  covetous   designs  on  Cuba, 


"  Aagust  IGth. 

'*  The  body  of  the  Convention  proposed  to  n-i, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  in 
the  following  words ; 

"The  high  contracting  parties  berehj  tere- 
rally  and  collectively  tUsdaim,  both  now  and 
for  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba;   and  they  respectively 


bind  themtetves  to  diacouutenauce  bH  stten^its 
to  that  effect  on  the  port  of  any  power  or  indi- 
viduals whatever. 

"The  hif^b  contracting  putiaa  declare,  seve- 
rslly  snd  collectively,  U^t  they  will  not  obtain 
or  nuuntun,  for  thomselvea,  or  for  any  one  of 
themselves,  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said 
island,  nor  assume  nor  eiecdae  any  dominioD 
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vas  }w«eented,  od  the  23d  of  April, 
to  Mr.  Webster,  then  our  Secretaiy 
of  State,  and  by  him  coarteooBlj 
Acknowledged,  six  days  later,  in  a 
note  which,  though  not  without 
demur,  expressed  the  acqaiescence 
of  our  Goremment  in  the  general 
Wewa  expressed  by  France  and  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  Cuba,  and 
gave  aesnrances  that,  "  The  Presi- 
dent will  take  M.  de  Sartiges'  com- 
immication  into  consideration,  and 
give  it  his.b^t  reflections." 

iir.  Webster  being  dead"  and  Mr, 
Everett  duly  installed  as  his  Bncce&- 
Bor,  the  Utter  answered"  a  note 
M.  de  Sartiges,  recalling  Mr.  Web- 
ster's attention  to  this  subject,  nudw 
date  of  July  8th.  In  this  answer, 
our  Government  peremptorily  de- 
dines,  for  various  and  elaborately 
stated  reasons,  uiy  ench  convention 
or  compact  as  that  proposed  to  it  by 
Prance  and  England.  Wliile  still 
disclaiming,  pro  formxL,  any  desire 
or  intention  on  our  part  of  acquir- 
ing Cuba,  this  document  affords  the 
strongest  evidence  of  a  contrary  dis- 
position. It  assumes  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  inevitably  refuse  its  as- 
sent to  the  treaty  proposed,  and 
adds:,  "its  certain  rejection  by  that 
body  would  leave  the  question  of 
Cuba  in  a  more  unsettled  position 
than  it  is  now."  It  doubts  the  con- 
stitntiona!  power  "  to  impose  a  per- 
manent disabihty  on  the  American 
Government  for  all  coming  time." 
It  parades,  with  significant  emphasis, 
Uie  repeated  and  important  acqui- 
sitions of  territory  by  our  Govern- 
ment, through  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana in  1803,  and  of  Florida  in 
1819,  as  also  through  the  annexation 

"Oct  aith,  IBS!. 


of  Texas ;  as  to  which,  Mr.  Everett — 
overdoing  his  part,  as  is  natural  in  a 
Federalist  turned  filibuster — vplnn- 
teers  the  wholly  gratuitous  assertion 
that  "  there  never  was-  an  extension 
of  territory  more  naturally  or  justifi- 
ably made,"  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  still  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  in  extent  to  those  of  onr  own 
country,  and  that  her  important 
island  of  Jamaica  is  quite  as  near 
to  Cuba  as  is  any  portion  of  our 
Southern  coast,  Mr.  Everett  says ; 

"  The  President  does  not  coret  the  acqni- 
litioD  of  Coba  for  the  United  Stat«s;  at  the 
Bane  time,  he  oonaiders  the  aoqniaition  of 
Onba  OS  mainly  an  American  question. 
The  proposed  conyeotioa  proceeds '  on  a 
different  principle.  It  aatrnmeH  that  the 
TTnited  States  have  no  other  or  greater 
interest  in  the  qaestion  than  France  or 
England;  whereaii,  it  is  necessary  onlj  to 
cast  one's  eye  on  the  msp  to  see  bow  re- 
mote are  the  reiationa  of  Europe,  and  hoir 
intimate  those  of  the  United  titates,  with 
tbia  island.^' 

If  three  strong  men  were  travers- 
ing a  desert  in  compuiy  with  a 
fourth  rich,  but  weak,  companion, 
and  two  of  them  should  propose  to 
the  other  a  mutual  stipnlation  not  to 
rob  or  otherwise  abuse  their  weak 
brother,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  aston- 
ish them  to  hear  their  proposition 
declined,  as  contemplating  an  "en- 
tanghng  alliance" — a  perplexing  and 
troublesome  undertaking,  whereof 
no  one  could  folly  calculate  the  scope 
and  ultimate  consequences.  Yet  2fr. 
Everett  sees  fit  to  say  that 

"There  is  another  strong  objection  to 
tbe  proposed  agreement.  Among  the  old- 
est traditions  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  is 
an  avermou  to  political  alliances  with  Earo- 
pean  powers.  In  his  memorable  Farewell 
Address,  President  Washington  says :  '  The 
great  rnle  of  conduct  for  ns  in  regard 
to  foreign  naUioia  is,  Iq  extending  onr  oom- 

■•  December  1,  ISB). 
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mental  relsUons,  to  have  with  tliem  aa 

little  politicd  connectioa  as  possible.  Bo 
fur  as  wa  have  already  formed  engage- 
ments,* let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect 
good  fahh.  Here  let  ns  utop.'  President 
Jefferson,  in  his  Inaagnral  Address  in  1801, 
warned  the  coantry  against  'entangling  al-. 
liances.'  This  expression,  now  beoorae  pro- 
verbial, was  nnquestionably  nsed  by  Mr, 
Jefferson  in  referenoe  to  the  alliance  with 
France  of  177S — an  alliance,  at  the  time,  of 
' inoalenlable  benefit  to  the  United  States; 
bat  which,  in  less  tlian  twenty  years,  came 
near  Involving  ns  in  the  ware  of  the  French 
ReTolntion,  and  laid  the  foondation  of 
heavy  claims  npon  Congress,  not  eztia- 
gnisbed  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant coincidence,  that  the  particnlar 
provision  of  the  alliance  which  occasioned 
these  evils  was  that  under  which  France 
called  npon  ns  to  wd  her  in  defending  her 
West  Indian  poasessions  against  England. 
Hothina  less  than  the  unbounded  Infinence 
of  'Washington  rescued  the  Union  from  the 
perils  of  that  crisis,  and  preserved  oar 
nentrality." 

Mr.  Everett  proceedfl: 

"  Bat  the  President  has  a  graver  objection 
to  entering  into  the  propoeed  convention. 
He  has  no  wish  to  disgaise  the  feeling  that 
the  oorapaot,  althongh  equal  in  its  terms, 
woald  be  very  unequal  in  sobstance.  Prance 
and  England,  by  entering  into  it,  wonld  dis- 
able themselves  from  obtaining  poasession  of 
an  island  remote  from  their  seats  of  govern- 
ment, belonging  to  another  European  pow- 
er, whose  natural  right  to  possess  it  must 
always  be  as  good  as  their  own — a  distant 
island  in  another  hemisphere,  and  one  which, 
by  no  ordinary  or  peaceful  course  of  things, 
could  ever  belong  to  either  of  them.  •  •  • 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  would, 
by  the  proposcil  convention,  disable  them- 
eelves  from  making  an  acquisition  which 
might  take  place  without  any  distDrl>ance 
of  existing  foreign  relations,  and  in  tlie  nat- 
nral  order  of  things.  The  island  of  Cuba 
lies  at  our  doors.  It  commands  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico,  which  washes 
the  shores  of  five  of  oar  States.  It  bars  the 
entrance  of  that  great  river  which  drains 
half  the  Forth  American  continent,  and  with 
its  trihutariea  forms  the  hirgest  system  of  in- 
ternal water  communication  in  the  world. 
It  keeps  watch  at  the  doorway  of  our  inter- 
course with  California  bj  the  Isthmns  route. 
If  an  island  like  Cuba,  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  guarded  the  entraiice  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Seine,  and  the  United  States 
should  propose  a  convention  like  this  to 
France  and  England,  those  powers  would 
assuredly  feel  that  the  disability  assumed  by 


onrselvea  was  for  less  serioDB  than  that 
which  we  asked  them  to  assume." 

Mr.  Everett,  having  thus,  in  effect, 
apprised  the  civilized  world  that  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  is  essential  to  our 
independence,  and  that  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  our  own  time  to  appropriate 
it,  tarns  to  give  our  slaveholders  a 
meaning  hint  that  they  must  not  be 
too  eager  in  the  pursuit,  or  thej  will 
overreach  themselves.    He  says : 

"The  opinions  of  American  statesmen,  at 
different  times,  and  under  varying  ctrcnm- 
stanoes,  have  differed  as  to  the  deMrableness 
of  the  acqaisitaon  of  Ouba  by  the  United 
States.  Territorially  and  commercially,  it 
would,  in  our  hands,  be  an  extremely  val- 
uable possession.  Under  oertaifi  condn- 
geacies,  it  might  be  almost  essential  to 
oar  eafety.  Sttll,  for  domettie  reasons,  on 
which,  in  a  oommnnication  of  this  bind,  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  dwell,  the  President 
thinks  that  the  incorporation  of  the  island 
into  the  Union  at  the  present  time,  slthouj^h 
efi^ted  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  wonld  be 
a  hazardons  measure;  and  he  wonld  consider 
its  acquisition  by  force,  except  in  a  jnst  war 
with  Spain  (should  an  event  so  greatly  to  be 
deprecated  take  place),  aa  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age." 

In  another  place,  he  gives  them  an- 
other intimation  of  the  solicitude  with 
which  our  Government  watches  and 
wards  against  any  subversion  of  Sla- 
very in  Cuba ;  saying ; 

"Even  now,  the  President  cannot  doubt 
that  both  France  and  England  wonld  prefer 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  Caba  Ut  that 
which  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  viz. ;  an 
intern<d  eonTulHon  yfhv}\i  should  renew  the 
horrors  and  tlie  fate  of  San  Domingo." 

But  Cuba,  it  seems,  is  not  merely 
R  slaveholding,  but  a  elave-tradjng 
dependency,  which  affords  still  an- 
other reason  why  Spain  should  lose 
and  we  gain  it.     Says  Mr.  Everett ; 

"I  will  intimate  a  final  objeotJon  to  the 
proposed  convention.  M.  de  Torgot  and 
Lord  Malmesbnry  put  forward,  as  the  reason 
for  entering  into  such  a  compact,  'the  at- 
tacks which  have  lately  been  made  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  by  lawless  bands  of  adven- 
turers from  the  United  States,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  taking  possession  of  that 
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Utnd.'  The  PrMtdontuooDTlDoed  that  tiie 
eoDoloidoii  of  sodi  &  tre«tr,  iottMd  of  put- 
ting a  itop  to  th«w  IftvlflH  pHMwadiDga, 
Toold  give  a  new  and  powerftal  impMiu 
to  them.  It  would  ttrike  a  doath-blow  to 
the  eonjerratiTfl  polkif  hitherto  pnrsned  in 
Ubia  «Minb7  toward  Onba,  No  admiaistra- 
tioB  of  this  Govemment,  however  strong  ia 
the  pnblio  CMifideooe  in  other  reopeota,  could 
■taod  a  day  nnder  the  odirnn  of  haTing  ttip- 
nlated  with  the  Oreat  Powers  of  Enrope, 
that,  in  no  Aitnre  time,  nnder  no  change  of 
drooniBtancee,  bj  no  amicable  arrangement 
with  Spain,  bj  no  act  of  kwfnl  war  (ahonld 
Ibat  calamitj  nnfortnnately  oocnr),  br  no 
ooiuent  of  the  inbabitonta,  ahoiild  the^,  like 
the  poseuaions  of  Spain  on  the  Ain«7oan 
eontinent,  ancceed  in  rendering  themselves 
ind<^Ddent;  in  fine,  by  no  oveirnHng  ne- 
oemty  of  self-preeerradon,  ebonid  the  Uni- 
ted States  ever  make  the  aoquiaition  of 
Onba." 

After  all  this,  and  mncli  more  of 
the  same  purport,  a  smile  must  have 
imtdiated  the  cotmtenance  of  even 
the  most  impassive  Enropeau  diplo- 
matist on  reading  the  condadiBg 
paragraph  of  Ur.  Everett's  dispatch, 
viz.: 

"  For  these  reasons,  which  the  Prwddent 
has  thought  advisable,  considering  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  anbject,  to  direct  me  to  nn- 
Md  at  some  length,  he  feels  oonstrwned  to 
decline  respectfnily  the  invitation  of  France 
and  England  to  become  parties  to  the  pro- 
posed convention.  He  is  persaaded  Aat 
thcM  friend];  powers  will  not  Rttribnte  tJiis 
refasa]  to  any  insensibility  on  hii  part  to 
the  advantages  of  the  ntmost  harmonj  be- 
tween the  great  maritime  States  on  a  sal^eot 
of  sQch  importanec.  As  tittle  will  Spain 
draw  any  nn&vorable  inference  from  this 
tefiisal;  the  rather,  as  the  empliatic  dis- 
eluraer  of  anj  designs  against  Cnba  on  the 
part  of  this  Oovemmeot.  amlaia^  in  ti« 

Cmt  note,  affords  all  the  asanranee  which 
Preaident  can  constitntionally,  or  to 
any  nseftil  porpose,  give,  of  a  practical  eon- 
ourreooe  with  France  uid  England  in  the 
wish  not  to  distnrb  the  possession  of  that 
island  by  Spain," 

Boon  after  the  passage  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  President  Pierce,  through 
a  dispatch  from  Gov.  Marcj  as  See- 
retaiy  of  State,"  directed    Messrs. 

■*  Dated  Waahington,  Almost  16, 1864. 
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James  Buchuian,  John  Y.  Mason, 
and  Pierre  8oul6,  onr  EmbassadorB 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid  re- 
spectively, to  convene  in  some  Euro- 
pean citj,  there  to  confer  with  regard 
to  the  best  means  of  getting  poesee- 
sion  of  Cnha.  Thej  met  according- 
ly at  Ostend,"  and  sat  ttiree  d»^; 
adjonming  thtoce  to  Aix-la-Char 
p^e,  where  they  held  sweet  connefl 
together  for  several  days  more,  and 
the  resnlt  of  their  deliberatitms  was 
transmitted  to  onr  Government  in  a 
dispatch  known  as  the  '  Ostend  Mani- 
festo.'   In  that  dispatch,  they  say : 

"  We  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  conrse  of 
hnman  events,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  vital  interesta  of  Spain  are  as  serioulj 
involved  in  the  sale,  as  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  pnrchase,  of  the  island,  and 
that  the  b-ansaction  will  prove  equally  hon- 
orable to  both  nations. 

"Under  these  circnnutanoes,  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  fulnre,  nnlese,  poanbly,  throngh 
the  malign  infinence  of  foragn  powen,  who 
poeseu  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the 

"  We  proceed  to  state  aome  of  the  reasooa 
which  have  bronght  ns  to  this  conclnaion ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  spe- 
cify them  under  two  distinct  heads : 

"  1.  The  United  States  onght,  if  practica- 
ble, to  purohaae  Cuba  with  as  littie  dela;  as 
possible. 

"3.  The  probability  ta  great  that  the 
Government  and  Cortes  of  Spain  will  prove 
willing  to  sell  it;  because  this  would  essen- 
tiallj  promote  the  highest  and  best  intereeta 
of  tie  Spanish  people. 

"  Then,  1.  It  most  be  clear  to  every  re- 
flecting mind  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  geographical  position,  and  the  considera- 
tions attendant  on  it,  Onba  is  as  neoessaiy 
to  the  'North  American  republic  as  anj  of 
its  present  members,  and  that  it  belongs  nat- 
ar^ly  to  that  great  family  of  States  of  which 
the  Union  ia  the  providential  nnrserj, 

"From  Its  locality,  it  commands  th.« 
month  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  immense 
and  annnallj  increasing  trade  which  must 
seek  this  avenue  to  the  ocean. 

"On  the  Domerons  navigable  streams, 
measuring  an  aggregate  course  of  some 
thir^  thonsond  miles,  which  diswobogna 
themaelves  throogh  this  magnificent  rivar 

"  October  9,  ISM. 
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time  LoniwBiis  waa  aanexed  to  it. 

"The  nataral  aod  main  outlet  to  the 
products  of  this  entire  popidation,  the  high- 
ir^  of  their  direct  water-conrae  wiUj  tha 
AtUulJo  and  the  Pacific  States,  oan  neTer  be 
Moare,  but  mast  ever  be  eodaogered,  whilst 
Cuba  is  a  dependency  of  a  distant  power,  in 
vhoee  poHBeHsion  it  baa  proved  to  be  a 
•onroe  of  oonetant  anDojanoe  and  embar- 
Tassment  to  their  {nt«reets. 

"  Indeed,  the  Union  can  never  enjoy  re- 
poM,  nor  powess  reliable  saoority,  as  long 
M  Caba  ie  not  embraced  within  its  booada- 
riee," 

These  argnmentB  for  the  neceeaity 
of  acquiring  Cuhs  on  our  part, 
though  not  so  strong  intrinsically  as 
might  be  adduced  to  jnatily  the  ao- 
qmsition  of  Great  Britain  hy  France, 
are  etill  Airther  amplilied;  inter- 
mingled vith  demonetrations  that 
Bpain  would  be,  pecuniarily,  the 
gainer  by  the  sale,  and  insults  which 
.  would  seem  offered  on  pnrpoee  to 
render  her  compliance  impossible. 
Witness  these  specimena : 

"Snoh  fa  her  present  wretched  financial 
oondition,  that  her  beat  bonds  are  sold  npon 
her  own  Bourse  at  abont  one-third  of  their 
par  valne;  wbilat  another  clasa,  on  wliioh 

■he  pays  no  interest,  have  bnt  a  nominal 
ralue,  and  are  qaoted  at  about  one-sixth  the 
amonnt  for  which  they  were  iasned-  Be- 
sides, theBO  latter  are  held  principally  by 
Britiah  creditors,  who  may,  from  day  to  day, 
obtain  the  effecUve  interposition  of  their 
own  Government  for  the  porpoae  of  co- 
ercing payment.  Intimations  to  that  effect 
have  been  already  thrown  ont  from  high 
qnarters;  and,  unless  some  new  source  of 
reveaoe  shall  enable  Spiun  to  provide  for 
each  eiigencias.  It  is  not  Improbablo  that 
they  may  be  realized, 

"  Extreme  oppression,  it  Is  now  universal- 
ly admitted.  Justifies  any  people  in  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  themselves  irom  the  voke  of 
their  oppressors.  The  sofferings  which  the 
corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  unrelenting  local  ad- 
ministration necessarily  entails  npon  the  In- 
habitants of  Cuba,  cannot  foil  to  etimnlata 
and  keep  alive  th^  spirit  of  retdstonce  and 
revolution  agunst  Spun,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  often  manifested.  In  this  con- 
ation of  afGdra,  tt  is  nun  to  expect  that  the 
sympathiea  of  the  people  of  the  llnited 


States  wis  not  be  warmly  eDll«t«d  in  ttvor 
of  their  oppreeaed  neighbors. 

"  We  know  that  the  PreaideDt  is  joatly 
inflexible  in  his  determination  to  eieente 
the  neutrality  laws;  bnt,  shonld  the  CTubans 
themselves  rise  in  revolt  against  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  snflbr,  no  human  power 
could  prevent  cidEens  of  the  TJnited  States, 
and  liberal-minded  men  of  other  countries, 
from  mshing  to  their  assistance.  Besides, 
the  present  is  an  age  of  adventare,  in  wiiich 
restless  and  dwing  epiiite  abound  in  every 
portion  of  the  world. 

"It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
Onba  may  be  wreeted  from  Spain  by  a  sno- 
cessfhl  revolution:  and,  in  that  event,  she 
will  loae  both  the  island  and  the  price  which 
we  are  now  willing  to  pay  for  it— a  price  far 
beyond  what  was  ever  paid  by  one  people  to 
another  for  any  provinoe." 

Finally,  Spain  is  frankly  told  by 
oar  model  diplomatists  that  we  will 
have  Cuba  at  any  rate ;  that  resist- 
ance on  her  part  will  only  serve  to 
deprive  her  of  the  liberal  bonus  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  its  peaoeAiI 
cession.    Here  is  the  language : 

"  Bnt  if  Spun,  dead  to  the  voice  of  her 
own  interest,  and  actuated  by  stnbbom 
pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  re- 
fuse to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  then 
the  question  will  arise.  What  ought  to  be 
the  course  of  the  American  Government 
nn4er  such  circumstances! 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  no- 
tare,  with  States  as  well  as  with  individuals. 
All  nations  have,  at  different  periods,  acted 
upon  this  maxim.  Althongh  it  tias  been 
made  the  pretext  for  committing  flagrant 
ii^ustloe,  as  in  the  partition  of  Pdaud  and 
oUier  similar  cases  which  history  records, 
yet  the  principle  itself,  though  often  abused, 
has  always  been  reoogniied.  *  *  *  • 
After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  n  prioe 
for  Cuba  far  beyond  ita  present  value,  and 
this  shall  have  been  refused,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  the  qnestion,  Doea  Cnba, 
in  the  poesesaion  of  Spain,  seriously  endan- 
ger otcr  interruil  ptae«  and  the  existence  of 
our  cherished  Union  1 

"Shonld  this  qnestion  be  answered  in  tiie 
alBrmative,  then,  by  every  law,  hnman  and 
divine,  we  shall  be  Justified  in  wresting  it 
from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power;  and 
this  upon  the  very  sameprinciple  that  wonid 
Justify  on  individaal  in  tearing  down  the 
burning  house  of  his  neighbor  if  there  was 
no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flamea 
fh)m  destroying  his  own  home. 

"Under  sa<^  cironmatancea,  we   ought 
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bmUwt  to  connt  the  ooat  nor  regard  tbe  odds 
which  Spun  mi^ht  enlist  ag&iDst  ns.  We 
finbear  to  enter  into  the  qaeatioii  whether 
the  preerat  C(»iditi(m  of  the  island  would 
Jogtafy  saeh  a  meoBQre.  We  Bhonld,  how- 
tmr,  be  recreant  to  oar  dntj,  be  onworthy 
of  ODT  gallant  forefathers,  and  oommit  base 
treMOD  agunst  our  poBt«rity,  ahouM  we 
permit  Goba  to  be  Amcanized  and  become 
a  aeo(»d  Bt.  Domingo,  with  all  its  attendant 
bofTOrs  to  the  white  race,  and  Buffer  the 
flames  to  extend  to  onr  own  neighboring 
ihores,  seriously  to  endanger,  or  aotnallj  to 
oonsiune,  tbe  fair  fabrio  ofonr  TTi^on. 

"  We  fear  that  the  oonrse  and  current  of 
events  are  rapidly  tending  toward  such  a 
ostsstrophe.  We,  however,  hope  for  the 
best,  tJioDgh  we  ought  oertaunly  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst." 

When  this  dispatch  was  made  pub- 
lic in  Europe  through  the  newsfwpen, 
the  Snt  Bensation  created  by  it  was 
one  of  Btnbborn  incredulity.  The 
jonmal  which  contained  it  having  a 
&r  higher  repatsCion  for  enterprise 
than  for  accnrat^,  onr  mimBter  at 
ODe  of  the  minor  conrts  did  not  hesi- 
tate at  once  to  asanre  the  diplomatic 
circle  that  it  was  a  transparent  and 
onqueetionable  hoax ;  and  Bach  it  was 
quite  commonly  adjudged  until  later 
advices  had  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  (nvilized  world,  unhappily,  was 
not  now  for  the  iirst  time  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  rule  of  the 
Btrongeat.  The  partition  of  Poland, 
Napoleon's  perfidious  clutch  of  Spain 
and  her  royal  Bourbons,  with  a  por* 
tion  of  the  doings  of  the  triumphant 
despots  who  resettled  Europe  by  di- 
viding it  among  themselves  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  sev- 
eral lesB  conspicuous  examples,  had 
already  guarded  the  intelligent  daeses 
against  the  delusion  that,  in  Chris- 
tendom any  more  than  out  of  it, 
temptations  to  gigantic  robbeiy  will 
be  uniformly  resisted  even  by  nations 
and  their  mlers — that  rapacity  ever 
needs  any  other  excuse  than  the  prox- 
imity and  defenseleeaneBS  of  its  -pny. 


But,  though  the  exactions  of  morality 
are  often  diBregarded  by  monarcha 
and  cabinets  in  our  day,  the  require- 
ments of  decorum  are  veiy  rarely  de- 
fied and  derided  by  any  power  north 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  black- 
est political  crimes  of  the  present  age 
have  osoally  been  perpetrated  in  the 
abused  names  of  Order,  of  Legitima- 
cy, and  o(  Beligion.  That  the  Uni- 
ted States  sho^d  covet  Cuba,  and 
se^  by  any  means  to  acquire  it,  did 
not  severely  shock  Europe's  sense  of 
decency;  that  we  should  openly, 
boldly,  Bet  forth  such  justiiications  ot 
OUT  lust,  clearly  did.  The  coareenen, 
the  efirontery,  and  the  ahamelessnees 
of  the  Ostend  Manifesto  seemed  to 
carry  the  world  back  to  the  days  of 
AttUa  or  Qenghis  Khan,  and  to  threat- 
en the  centers  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement, the  trophies  of  art  and  the 
accumulations  of  wealth,  with  a  new  ' 
irruption  of  barbarians  trom  the  re- 
mote, forbidding  West  No  other 
document  that  ever  emanated  from 
our  Oovemment  was  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  and  difiuse  the  dis- 
trust and  apprehension  wherewith  the 
growth  and  power  of  our  country 
had  already  come  to  be  r^arded  by 
the  more  polite,  intelligent,  and  in- 
fluential classes  of  the  Old  Worfd. 

The  doctrines  of  this  Manifeato, 
were  in  no  respect  disavowed,  modi- 
fied, or  explained,  by  om-  Govern- 
ment None  of  our  dtizens  who 
had  openly,  notoriously  contributed 
to  fit  out  and  man  the  Lopez  expedi- 
tion were  brought  to  justice,  or  ex- 
posed to  any  punishment  whatever. 
While  strennouB  efibrts  were  made 
to  procure  the  pardon  and  release  of 
sndi  Americans  as  had  been  cap- 
tured while  participating  in  that 
iU-Jated    adventure,    evidNioe    wm 
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•oon  afforded  ttxaX  the  epirit  which 
impelled  to  that  crime  would  find 
aliment,  bat  not  eatietj,  in  the 
conqneet  of  Cnba.  Yer^  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Ostend  Circn- 
lar,  one  WUliam  Walker,  a  Tenuee- 
Bean,  recently  resident  in  Califomia, 
left  that  State,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
as  reckless  and  desperate  as  himself, 
for  Nioaragua,  which  he  entered  in 
the  character  of  ally  to  one  of  the 
factions  habitoally  dispntzng  die 
mastery  of  diat,  as  well  as  of  most 
other  Spanish  American  countries. 
Though  he  never  evinced  mnch  mili- 
tary or  other  capacity,  Walker,  ao 
long  as  he  acted  nnder  color  of  au- 
thority from  the  chiefs  of  the  faction 
he  patronized,  was  generally  snccess- 
Ail  against  the  pitifnl  rabble  styled 
Boldiers  1^  whom  his  pn^ress  was 
resisted,  captnring  "  at  last  by  snrpriBe 
the  important  city  of  Granada,  which 
was  deemed  tiie  stronghold  of  the 
adverse  faction,  and  assamtng  there- 
on the  rank  of  G^n^raL  But  bis  very 
Bttcceeses  proved  the  nun  of  the  fac- 
tion to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, by  exciting  the  natural  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  natives  who  munly 
composed  it;  and  his  assumption, 
soon  afterward,  of  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  speedily  followed 
by  a  decree  reestablishing  Slavery  in 
that  country,  exposed  his  pnrpoee 
and  insured  his  downfall.  As  if 
madly  bent  on  min,  he  proceeded  to 
confiscate  the  steamboats  and  other 
property  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit 
Company,  thereby  arresting  all 
American  travel  to  and  from  Cali- 
fornia through  that  country,  and  cut- 
ting himself  off  from  all  hope  of  fur- 
ther recruiting  his  forces  from  the 


throngs  of  sangnine  or  of  baffled 
gold-seekers,  who  might  o^erwise 
have  been  attracted  to  bis  standard. 
Yet  he  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test for  abont  two  years,  succumbing 
at  last  to  a  coalition  of  the  Central 
American  States,  and  surrendering 
his  remnant  of  some  two  hundred 
men  at  Kivas.**  By  the  interposition 
of  Commander  0.  H.  Davis,  of  our 
sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  be  and  sixteen  of  his 
party  were  bronght  away  unharmed, 
and  landed  at  Panama,  whence  be 
retmiied  to  this  country,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  at  New  Orleans 
the  fitting  out  of  a  new  Nicaragoan 
militaiy  expedition.  Here  he  waa 
arrested,  and  compelled  to  give  bonds 
in  the  earn  of  two  thoosaud  dollars 
to  desist  from  unlawfril  enterprises; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  very  soon 
left  that  ci^  on  a  steamboat  freight- 
ed with  armed  men  and  military 
stores,  ostensibly  for  Mobile,  but 
which,  once  at  sea,  headed  for  Nica- 
ragua, landing  him  and  his  followerti 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Nov.  25th.  Here 
Commodore  Paulding  of  our  Navy 
compelled  him  to  surrender,"  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  bia 
followers,  bringing  him  to  New-York 
as  a  prisoner.  I^^deut  Bnchanan, 
by  Special  Message  to  Congress,** 
condemned  the  Oommodore  for  thua 
violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
country  I  and  declined  to  hold  Wa^- 
er  as  a  prisoner.  Being  thus  set  at 
liberty,  the  '  gray-eyed  Man  of  Des- 
tiny' traversed  the  South,  exciting 
the  more  fanatical  Slavery  propagan- 
dists to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  a  third 
expedition,  with  which  he  got  off  from 
Mobile ;"  but  was  arrested  near  the 


"October  13, 1866.     "ib^l.lBSt.     « Deoonber  SUl     xJumux  7, 18U.     "Octoberlth. 
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moDtliB  of  the  Uisaeeippi  for  liaving 
leA  port  without  a  clearance.  Baiug 
takra  to  New  Orleano,  he  and  bis 
aasociates  were  tried  before  the  Fede- 
ral Court  and  all  acquitted ;  when  he 
immediatelj  recommenced  hia  opera- 
tions, BO  tihat  in  June,  1860,  he  was 
again  afloat,  with  an  expedition 
bound  to  Central  America.  He,  this 
ttme,  landed  <m  the  island  of  Buatan," 
and  finallj  at  TnudUo,'*  which  b« 
to<^  with  little  loBB,  tJieuce  issuing  a 
proclamation  to  tbe  people,  asBoring 
them,  in  the  nsoal  iashion,  &at  be 
did  not  come  to  make  war  on  them, 
bat  on  their  Oov^Tunent.  Yery 
B0(Hi,  the  Preddest  of  Honduras  ap- 
peared," at  lie  head  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  while  the  commander^of 
an  English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor 
twdered  Walker  to  decamp.  He 
obeyed,  marching  with  eighty  men 
southward  along  the  coast,  and  was 
soon  captured,"  brought  back  to 
Tnudllo,  tried  1^  coart-martial,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  He  was  small  in 
size,  cold  in  demeanor,  of  light  com- 
plexion, slow  of  speech,  and  unim- 
pressive in  manner,  and  was  oilen 
accused  by  his  followers  of  utter  reck- 
leeeness  as  to  their  sufferings  or 
perils.  His  death  put  a  decided 
damper  on  the  spirit  whereof  bis  later 
life  was  so  striking  a  manifestation. 

In  the  heyday  of  Walker's  career, 
and  while  it  was  exciting  much  ad- 
miration among  the  more  reckless 
youth  of  oar  great  cities,  especially 
at  tiie  South,  the  Democratic  Kation- 
al  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr. 
Buchanan  at  Cinciim&ti,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  the  following ; " 

"1.  £t»ol**d.  That  there  are  <ineetioiiB 
ooniiMted  with  the  fomga  polio;  of  thia 


CODQ^,  which  ftre  ioferior  to  no  doraestio 
question  whaterer.  The  time  has  come  for 
Uia  peqile  of  the  United  Sutw  to  deeUra 
themselTes  in  favor  of  fr6«  leas,  tad  pror 
gresuve  free-trade  throughout  the  world, 
and,  b7  Bolemg  mtmifeatations,  to  plao« 
their  moral  influence  at  the  aids  of  thdar 
sDcoeaafiil  example. 

"  2.  Setoked,  That  onr  gec^^phloal  and 
pc^ticot  podtion  wid)  refireace  to  the  othar 
Statealof  this  eontinent,  no  lesa  than  the  in- 
terest of  our  commerce,  and  the  derelop- 
ment  of  onr  growing  power,  requires  tfast 
we  should  hold  sacred  the  piinoiptee  of  the 
Uonroe  doctrine. 

"  8.  BMolved,  That  tiie  neat  highw^ 
which  natare,a«  well  Bs  the  Statee  most  imr 
mediatelj  interested  in  its  maintanance,  hai 
niariced  out  for  free  oommanioation  hetweea 
the  Atlantic  and  the  FociJio  Oceana,  eoaaUr 
tutes  one  of  the  most  important  achiev*- 
menu  realized  bjibe  spiritof  modern  tiinea, 
in  the  nnoonqaernble  enei^  of  our  pei^le; 
and  that  reeult  would  he  seonred  bj  a  tunah- 
and  efficient  exerdon  of  the  control  whidh 
we  have  the  right  to  claim  over  it;  and  no 
power  on  earth  should  be  HnfTered  to  Impede 
or  clog  its  progress  by  any  interference  with 
relations  that  it  maj  mit  oar  policy  to  e»- 
t&blish  between  oar  Qovemmeot  and  the 
Qovemment  of  the  States  within  whose 
dominions  it  lies ;  we  can  under  no  oircotn- 
staoces  snrrender  oni  pr^enderanee  in  the 
a4JXBtment  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  it 

"4.  Ettohed,  That,  in  new  of  so  com- 
manding an  intereet,  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  bat  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  Oie  pecpU 
qf  Ctntrai  Amsrwi  to  rageti«rate'  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  which  ooven  the  pas- 
sage across  the  inter-oceonio  isthmus. 

"5.  £em>lwd,  That  the  Benoeratio  partr 
will  expect  of  the  next  Administration  that 
every  proper  effort  he  made  to  insure  our 
asemdtney  in  the  Gulf  of  Uexico,  and  to 
m^ntain  permanent  protection  to  the  great 
oatlets  through  which  are  emptied  into  its 
waters  the  products  rused  out  of  the  ami 
and  the  commodities  crested  by  the  Indostry 
of  tbe  neople  of  onr  western  valleys  and  d 
the  Union  at  large." 

Hon.  Albert  O.  firown,  Senator 
&om  Mississippi,  visited  Mr.  Buchan- 
an at  Lancaster  soon  after  his  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  1856,  as  one 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Convention  to  apprise  him  o£SciaIly 
MAllnaing  to  WaDnr, 
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of  the  fftctj  and  wae,  of  course,  7017' 
cordially  received.  After  his  return 
to  Waatiingtoii,  he  wrote  "  to  his  friend 
and  conBtitneDt,  Hon.  S.  H.  AdamB, 
an  account  of  his  interview,  mainly 
devoted  to  a  report  of  tb.  Buchan- 
an's sayings  on  that  occasion.  Of 
these,  the  material  portion  is  hs  fol- 
lows: 

"  After  thaB  apeaking  of  Ebusm  and  the 
SlikTerj  tsane,  Hr.  Bnchftnan  passed  to  onr 
foreign  polioj'.  He  approved,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  Oincionad  resolotions  on  this 
snbjeot,  but  Btii  that,  while  eoforoing  oar 
oirn  polic;^,  ve  must  at  all  times  scrupnloas- 
ly  regard  the  just  rights  and  proper  policj  of 
other  nations.  He  was  not  opposed  to  ter- 
ritorial extensioD.  A)l  onr  acquisitions  had 
been  fairl7  and  honorably  made.  Onr  neces- 
sities might  require  ns  to  make  other  acqni- 
Mtions.  He  regarded  the  acquisition  of  Cu- 
ia  M  very  desirable  now,  and  it  was  likely 
.to  become  a  National  necesaity.  Whenever 
we  cootd  obttun  the  Island  on  tait,  honora- 
ble terms,  he  was  for  taking  it  But,  he 
added,  it  most  be  a  terrible  necessity  that 
would  induce  me  to  sanction  any  movement 
that  wonld  bring  reproach  upon  us,  or  tar- 
nish the  honor  and  glory  ot  onr  beloved 
oonntry. 

"  After  the  formal  interview  was  over,  Mr, 
Bnohanan  said  playfully,  but  in  the  presence 
of  tie  whole  andience,  '  If  I  can  ho  instm- 
mental  in  settling  the  Slavery  question  upon 
the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  add 
Cuba  CO  the  Union,  I  shall,  if  President,  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  let  Break- 
Inridge  take  the  Government.'  Oould  there 
be  a  more  noble  ambition  (  *  *  • 
In  my  Judgment,  he  is  as  worthy  of  South- 
ern confideuce  and  Sonthem  votes  as  ever 
Mr.  Calhoun  was.""    ■ 

The  Republican  National  Conven- 

»  June  18,  1868. 

"  Anmig  the  letters  found  by  Uie  Union  seil- 
diere  at  the  residence  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  Mia- 
■Issippl,  when  in  1863  they  advanced,  under 
Oen.  Grant,  into  the  heart  of  that  State,  was  the 
IbUewtDg  from  a  prominent  Demooratia  poUticJan 
of  Penn^lvania: 

"PaiUinLPHU,  Mardt  7,  1860. 

"  Mb.  jEPrsRsoH  Davis, — Jfy  Ihar  Sir .-  Can 
yon  t^  me  if  Oen.  Larmon  Is  likely  to  ramun. 
much  longer  la  NioaraguaT    I  should  like  to  go 


tion  of  1856,  in  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples framed  and  adopted  by  it,  allu- 
ded to  this  subject  as  follows : 

"Setohed,  That  the  highwayman's  plea 
that  'might  makes  right,'  embodied  in  the 
Oatend  Circular,  was  In  every  respect  unwor- 
thy of  American  diplomacy,and  would  bring 
shame  and  dishonor  on  any  government  or 
people  that  gave  it  their  sanction." 

At  the  last  Democratic  National 
Convention,  which  met  at  Charleston, 
April  23, 1860,  while  discord  reign- 
ed with  regard  to  candidates  and  the 
domestic  planks  of  their  platform, 
there  was  one  topic  whereon  a  perfect 
unanimity  was  demonstrated.  In  the 
brief  platform  of  the  majority  was 
embodied  the  following : 

"  Rtiotted,  That  the  Democratic  party  are 
in  fkvor  of  tba  aoquintion  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  snoh  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to 
ourselves  aod  Just  to  Spain." 

This  resolve  was  first  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Mr.  Avery,  of  N. 
C,  from  the  majority  of  the  grand 
Committee,  was  accepted  on  all 
bands,  and  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  bolting,  or  Breckinridge,  as 
well  as  by  the  Douglas,  or  majority, 
Convention.  It  thus  forms  about  the 
only  surviving  and  authentic  article 
of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  may 
serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  grand  "  re- 
construction." 

to  that  oountry,  and  help  open  it  Id  civitixatiot 
and  niggers.  1  could  get  atroi^  recommendations 
from  the  President's  special  fiiends  in  Penusyl- 
vanla  for  the  place  were  the  miaaion  vacant,  aiid, 
I  think,  I  would  prove  a  IJve  Minister. 

"I  am  ^red  of  being  a  white  slave  at  the  Nortii, 
and  long  for  a  home  in  the  sumiy  South- 

"  Please  let  ma  bear  tVom  you  when  you  h(To 

"  Urs,  Brodhead  joins  me  in  seodiog  kind  re- 
membrenoea  to  Un.  Davis  and  yourself. 

"Binoerely  sud  gratefully  your  fnend, 

"JOBH  Bbodbeas." 
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On  the  17di  of  October,  18S9,  this 
oonntrywas  bewildered  and  aetonnd- 
ed,  while  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
were  conmlsed  with  fear,  rage,  and 
hate,  by  telegraphic  dispatches  fix)ni 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  amionnc- 
ing  Uie  outbreak,  at  Harper's  Feny, 
of  a  conspiracy  of  AbolitioniBts  and 
BCf^roes,  having  for  its  object  the  de- 
vastation and  rain  of  die  Sontli,  and 
the  massacre  of  her  white  inhabitants. 
A  report  that  President  Bnchanan 
had  been  proclaimed  Emp^-or  and 
Aatocrat  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  Lad  quietly  arrested 
and  imprisoned  all  l^e  members  of 
Congress  and  Judges  of  the  Snpreme 
'Court,  by  way  of  Btrengthening  his 
usurpation,  wonld  not  have  seemed 
more  essentially  incredible,  nor  have 
aroosed  a  more  intense  excitement. 
Here  follow  the  dispatches  wliich 
gave  the  first  tidings  of  this  anda- 
cions  and  amftgi'T'g  demonstration : 

"iNBUBBEOnOK  AT  HAXPKb's  rBBKTl 

"To  the  Assooiated  Press;  * 

"  Baltimobs,  Monday,  Oet.  IT,  18S9. 

"  A  dispatch  jast  recetred  here  from 
Frederick,  and  dated  this  moraing,  gtatea 
that  an  insQirectioa  haa  broken  oat  at 
flarper'B  Ferrf,  where  an  armed  band  of 
Abolitionieta  have  full  posBesuon  of  the 
GoTemment  Arsenal.  The  ezpress  train 
Rolag  east  was  twic«  fired  into,  and  one  of 
Uie  railroad  hands  AtiA  a  negro  killed,  while 
thef  were  endeavoring  to  get  the  trun 
through  the  town.  The  iaBDrrectioniato 
Btopped  and  arreated  two  meo,  who  had 
conie  to  town  with  a  load  of  wheat,  and, 
seizing  their  wagon,  loaded  it  with  ridea, 
and  sent  them  into  Maryland.  The  insur- 
rectionists unmber  abont  260  whites,  and 
are  aided  hj  a  gang  of  negroes.  At  last 
aoconnts,  fighting  was  going  on. 

"Th«  above  is  given  Just  aa  it  was  r«- 
owved  here.  It  seems  very  improbable,  and 
ihoold  be  received  with  great  oantion,  nntil 


affirmed  by  farther  advioea,  A  later  di»- 
patch,  received  at  the  railroad  office,  saja 
the  aflUr'  has  been  grisatlj  exaggerated. 
The  reports  had  their  fonndatioii  ia  a  dlffi- 
cnlty  at  the  Armory,  with  which  negroe* 
bad  nothing  to  do. 

"Baltdiobx,  10  o'clock. 
"  It  is  apprehended  that  the  afbir  at  Har- 
per's Ferrj'  is  more  serioos  than  oar  citizens 
seem  wilting  to  believe.  The  wires  from 
Harper's  Ferry  are  ont,  and  oonaeqaentlv 
we  have  no  tele^phic  oommnniot^on  with 
Honocacy  Station.  The  sontheni  train, 
which  was  doe  here  at  an  early  honr  thU 
morning,  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  rnmor' 
ed  that  there  is  a  stampede  of  n^roes  fW>m 
this  8tate.  There  are  many  other  wild  ' 
nunors,  bnt  nothing  authentic  as  yet 
"Baltmors,  Monday,  Oet.  17—2  p.  u. 
"Another  account,  received  by  train, 
says  the  bridge  across  the  Potomac  was 
filled  with  insurgents,  all  armed.  Every 
light  in  the  town  was  eitingnished,  and  th* 
hotels  closed.  All  the  streets  were  In  the 
possession  of  the  mob,  and  ererr  road  and 
lane  leading  thereto  barricaded  and  gnard- 
ed.  Uen  were  seen  in  every  qiiart«r  with 
mnskets  and  bayonets,  who  arrested  the 
citizens,  and  impressed  them  into  the  9et- 
vice,  inolnding  many  negroes.  This  donc^ 
the  United  States  Arsenal  and  Qoverammt 
Pay-honse,  in  which  was  sdd  to  tte  a  lam 
amonnt  cnf  money,  and  all  other  pnbUo 
works,  were  seized  bf  the  mob.  Bome  were 
of  the  opinion  tbat^e  object  was  antiTely 
plunder,  and  to  rob  the  Oovenunent  of  Uie 
funds  deposited  on  Saturday  at  the  Pay- 
house.  During  the  night,  the  mob  made  a 
demand  on  the  Wager  Hotel  for  provinon^ 
and  enforced  the  claim  by  a  body  of  armed 
men.  The  citizens  were  in  a  terrible  statA 
of  alarm,  uid  the  insoigenta  have  threatened 
to  bnm  the  town, 

"  The  following  has  juat  been  reodved 
from  Uonocacy,  this  side  of  Harper's  Ferrj : 
"  'The  Uul  Agent  on  the  westem-bonnd 
train  has  returned,  and  reports  that  the 
train  was  unable  to  get  throngh.  The 
town  ia  in  possession  of  the  negroes,  who 
arrest  every  one  they  can  catch  and  im- 
prison. The  train  due  here  at  8  p.  m., 
could  not  get  through,  and  the  Agent  cama 
down  on  an  empty  engine.' " 

Probably  the  more  prevalent  tea- 
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satioQ  Bt  first  excited  hj  diis  intelli- 
gence wafl  that  of  blank  incredulity. 
Harper'e  Ferry  being  the  Beat  of  a 
National  Armory,  at  wMch  a  large 
number  of  mechanics  and  artdsanB 
were  nsually  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  -was  siq>poeed  ^fj  many 
that  Bome  coUiBion  respecting  wages 
or  hoars  of  lah<»'  had  occoned  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  workmen, 
which  hjid  provoked  a  popniar  tu- 
mult, and  perhapB  a  stoppage  of  the 
trains  passing  through  that  village 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad; 
scd  that  this,  magnified  by  rumor 
and  alarm,  had  afforded  a  basis  for 
these  monetrone  exa^^;erationB.  Yet, 
as  time  wore  on,  further  advices,  with 
particalars  and  circumstances,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  the  snbstantial  truth 
of  the  original  report.  An  attempt 
had  actually  been  made  to  excite  a 
alave  insurrection  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  one  man  in  America 
to  whom  such  an  enterprise  would 
not  seem  utter  insanilrr  ai^d  suicide, 
was  at  the  head  of  it. 

John  Bbowk  was  sixth  in  descent 
fi«m  Peter  Brown,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  a  Puritan  by  intense  con- 
viction, who  was  one  of  the  glorious 
company  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
on  that  memorable  22d  of  December, 
162Q.  The  fourth  in  descent  from 
Peter  the  pilgrim,  was  John  Brown, 
bom  in  17S8,  who  was  captain  of 
the  "West  Simshury  (Connecticut) 
train-band,  and  in  that  capacity 
joined  the  Continental  Army  at  New 
Tork  in  the  Spring  of  1776,  and, 
after  two  months'  service,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  camp-fever,  dying  in  a  bam  a 
few  rnUee  north  of  the  city.  His 
gnadson,  J<^  Brown,  of  Oaawato- 


mie,  aon  of  Owen  and  Buth  Brown, 
was  bom  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  May 
9;  1800.  On  hia  moth^s  side,  he 
was  descended  from  Peter  Miles,  an 
emigrant  from  Holland,  who  settled 
at  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  about  1700 ; 
and  his  grandfather  on  thia  side, 
Gideon  Mills,  also  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

When  John  was  bat  five  years  old, 
his  fiither  migrated  to  Hudson,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  a  few  years  since,  i^ed 
eighty-seven.  He  was  engaged,  dur- 
ing Uie  last  war,  in  fiimishing  beef 
cattle  to  our  forces  on  the  northern 
frontier ;  and  his  son,  John,  th^n 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  ao- 
Gompanied  1"'"'  as  a  cattle-driver,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  witnessed  Hull's  sor- 
render  at  Detroit,  in  1812.  He  was 
so  disgusted  with  what  he  aaw  of  mil- 
itary life  that  he  atterly  refiised,  when 
of  suitable  age,  to  train  or  drill  in 
the  militia,  but  paid  fines  or  evaded 
service  during  his  entire  liability  to 
military  duty.  In  an  autobiograph- 
ical fragment, written  by  him  in  1857, 
for  a  (^Id  who  had  evinced  a  deep 
interest  in  his  Kansas  efibrts,  speaking 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  says : 

"Daring  the  war  with  England,  a  ciromn- 
Btance  occurred  that  in  the  end  made  tiim  a 
most  determined  Abolitionist,  and  led  him  to 
declare,  or  swear,  eternal  war  with  Slavery. 
He  was  Htajing,  for  a  short  tiiae,  with  a 
very  gentJemanly  landlord,  once  a  United 
States  Marshal,  who  held  a  slave-boy  near 
bis  own  age,  active,  intelligent,  and  good- 
feeling,  and  to  whom  John  was  nnder  con- 
siderabla  obligation  for  nnmerons  little  aoU 


of  John,  brought  him  to  table  with 
first  company  and  friends — wJlod  their  atten- 
tion tA  every  little  smart  thing  he  said  or  did, 
and  to  the&ctof  bis  being  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  bome  with  a  drove  of  cattla 
alone ;  whUe  tJie  negro  boy  (who  was  fully, 
if  not  more  than,  bis  eqnal,)  was  badly 
clothed,  poorly  fed  and  lodged  in  cold  weath- 
er, and  beaten  before  hia  eyes  with  inm 
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■hOTola  or  snj  other  tbiug  that  oama  first  to 
faaad.  Tbia  brooght  Joho  to  reflect  oa  the 
wretobed,  bopelese  condition  of  fatherless 
■nd  motheriees  slave  children ;  for  snch  obil- 
dren  have  neither  fftthers  nor  mothers  to 
protect  and  provide  for  them.  He  some- 
times would  raise  the  qoestioii,  Is  God  thdr 
Fath«t" 

Toung  John  had  veiy  little  of 
vhat  is  called  eduoation ;  poverty 
and  hard  w(M-k  being  hU  principal 
teachers.  At  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  joined  the  Congr^ational  Church 
in  Hudson ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty he  learned  the  trade  of  tann^  and 
cnrrier.  He  retamed  to  New  Eng- 
land while  still  a  minor,  and  com- 
'  menoed,  at  Ftainfield,Ma8e.,a  conree 
of  study  with  a  view  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  but,  being  attacked  with 
inflanmiation  of  the  eyee,  which  alti- 
ipately  became  chronic,  he  relin- 
quished this  pursuit  and  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Dianthe  Lu^,  when  a  little  more 
th^  twenty  years  of  age.  By  her, 
he  had  seven  children ;  the  last  of 
whom,  bom  in  1832,  was  buried  with 
her  three  days  after  its  birth.  He  next 
year  married  Mary  A.  Day  (who  sur- 
vives him),  by  whtHU  he  had  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  were 
with  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  two  of 
whom  lost  their  lives  there,  and  the 
third  escaped.  Eight  of  his  children 
were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Brown  worked  for  himself  as  a 
tanner  and  farmer  five  or  six  years  in 
northern  Ohio,  and,  for  nine  or  ten 
years  thereafter,  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  enjoying  general  re- 
spect as  a  sincere,  earnest,  upright, 
pious  man.  One  who  knew  him  in 
those  days  remembers  that  the  wrong 
of  Slavery  was  a  favorite  topic  with 
him,  and  that,  though  stem  in  man- 
ner, he  was  often  affected  to  tears 
when  depicting  the  nnmerited  snffei^ 


ings  of  slaves.  So  early  as  1839, 
the  idea  of  becoming  himself  a  libe- 
rator of  the  unhappy  race  was  cher- 
ished by  htm.  From  1836  to  1846, 
he  lived  once  more  in  northern  Ohio, 
removing  thence  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  engaged  in  wool-dealing 
under  ^e  firm  of  Perkins  &  Brown, 
selling  wool  extensively  on  commis- 
sion for  growers  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  undertaking 
to.  dictate  prices  and  a  system  of  gra- 
ding wools  to  the  manufacturers  of 
New  England,  with  whom  he  came 
to  an  open  rupture,  which  induced 
him  at  lei^th  to  ship  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  to  London, 
and  go  thither  tosell  it.  This  bold 
experiment  proved  a  failure,  wool 
bringing  fitr  higher  prices  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  He  final- 
ly sold  at  a  feaiful  loss  and  came 
home  a  bankrupt.  But,  meantime, 
he  had  traveled  considerably  over 
Europe,  and  learned  something  of 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

In  1S49,  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Nortii  Elba,  Essex  County,  New 
York,  to  some  land  given  him  by  Ger- 
rit  Smith.  He  went  thitb^  express- 
ly to  counsel  and  benefit  the  negroes 
settled  in  that  vicinity,  on -lands  like- 
wise bestowed  upon  them  by  our  no- 
blest philanthropist.  The  location 
was  a  hard  one,  high  up  among  the 
glens  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
mgged,  cold,  and  bleak.  The  negroes 
gen^aUy  became  discouraged,  in  view 
of  the  incessant  toil,  privation,  and 
hardships,  involved  in  hewing  a  farm 
and  a  habitation  out  of  the  primitive 
wildemees,  in  a  secluded,  ~  sterile  re- 
gion, and  gave  over  in  despair  after 
a  brief  trial ;  but  Jdin  Brown  and 
his  sons  persevered,  ultimately  mak- 
ing homes   for  themselves,  whirh. 
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though  not  lazDriona  nor  isvitiiig, 
their  families  retain.  In  1861,  the 
&ther  returned  widi  his  fsmilj  to 
Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  once  more 
carried  on  the  wool  bneineBB  and  man- 
aged the  farm  of  a  Mend ;  hut,  in  1855, 
on  starting  for  Kansas,  he  moved  his 
family  back  to  their  own  home  at 
North  Elba,  where  they  remain,  with 
hia  grave  in  the  midst  of  them. 

In  18&4,  his  four  elder  sous — all  by 
hia  first  wife,  and  all  living  in  Ohio — 
determined  to  migrate  to  Kansas. 
They  went  thither,  primarily,  to 
make  that  a  Free  State ;  secondly,  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  and  Uieir 
families.  They  went  unarmed,  hav- 
ing a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  fiend  th^ 
were  defying.  They  settled  in  Ly- 
kina  County,  southern  Kansas,  about 
ei^t  miles  distant  from  the  present 
village  of  Osawatomie,  and  not  &r 
from  the  Missouri  border.  Here  they 
were  soon  so  harassed,  threatened, 
insulted,  and  plundered,  by  gauge  of 
marauding  ruffians  from  Missouii, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main without  arms,  and  they  wrote  to 
their  father  to  procure  sndi  as  they 
needed.  He  obtained  them ;  and,  to 
make  sure  work  of  it,  went  with  them. 
Nearly  all  others  went  to  Kansas  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  improving  their 
worldly  condition,  or,  at  least,  of 
making  homes  there.  John  Brown 
went  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fighting,  if  need  were,  for  Liberty. 
He  left  his  family  behind  him,  for  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  Kansas 
his  home.  He  was  no  politician,  in 
the  current  acceptation  of  the  term, 
having  taken  little  or  no  interest  in 
party  contests  for  many  years.    Hia 


intimate  follower  and  admiring  bit^ 
rapher,  Eedpath,  says  of  him ; 

"It  hssb«eD  asserted  that  be  Tu  a  mem-  ' 
b«r  of  the  Repnblican  party.  It  ii  falser 
BedespiBed  tlie  RepnblicaD  party.  Itistrae 
that,  like  every  Aboiitioniat,  he  woe  oppoaed 
U>  the  eitensioit  of  Slavery :  and,  lilie  the 
m^oritj  of  ftnti-Slavery  inen,  in  favor,  also, 
of  organized  political  action  apainst  it.  Bot 
he  was  too  earnest  &  man,  and  too  devout  a 
Chriatiaa,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  only  ac- 
tion flgiunst  Slavery  consistent  with  one's 
doty  as  a  citizen,  aeoording  to  the  naoal  Re- 
publican interpretation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
BtitQtion.  It  teaches  that  we  mast  content 
ourselves  with  resisting  the  eit«nsioQ  of 
Slavery.  Where  the  Repnbiioans  said, 
'Halt!' John  Brown  shonted,  'Forward!  to 
the  rescnel'  He  was  an  Abolitionist  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  school.  He  followed  neither 
GarriBon  nor  Seward,  Gerrit  Smith  nor  * 
WendeU  Phillips ;  bat  the  Golden  Rnle  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  In  ibe 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  warriors,  and  in  the 
God-applaudad  mode  that  they  adopted. 
'The  Bible  story  of  Gideon,'  records  a  man 
who  betrayed  him,  'had  manifestly  a  ^rreat 
inflaence  on  bia  actions.'  He  believed  in  ha- 
man  brotberbnod  and  in  the  Go<l  of  Battles ; 
he  admired  Nat  Tamer,  the  negro  patriot, 
equally  with  George  Washington,  the  white 
American  deliverer.  Be  conld  not  see  that 
it  was  heroic  to  fight  agunst  a  petty  tax  on 
tea,  and  war  seven  long  years  for  a  political 
principle,  yet  wrong  to  restore,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  an  outraged  race,  the  ri({hts  with 
which  their  Maker  bad  endowed  them,  bat 
of  which  the  Sonth,  for  two  oentDnee.  had 
robbed  them.  The  old  man  distrnsted  the 
Repnblican  leaders.  He  tbonght  that  their 
snccess  in  1860  would  be  a  serious  check  to 
the  canse  he  loved.'  His  reason  was  that  the 
people  had  confidence  in  these  leaders,  and 
would  believe  that,  by  their  action  in  Con- 
gress, they  would  peacefully  and  speedily 
abolish  Slavery.  That  the  people  wonld 
be  deceived — that  the  Repnblicans  would 
become  as  conservative  of  Slavery  as  the 
Democrats  themselves — he  sincerely  and 
prophetically  believed.  Apathy  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  slave  would  follow;  and  hence, 
to  avert  this  moral  and  national  calamity, 
he  hurried  on  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

"He  was  no  politician.  Be  despised  that 
class  with  all  the  energy  of  his  earnest  and 
determined  nature.  He  was  too  lai^  a  man 
to  stand  on  any  party  platform.  He  plant- 
ed his  feet  on  die  Rock  of  Ages — the  Eter- 
nal Truth — eni  was  therefore  never  shaken 
in  his  policy  or  princ^lea." 
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Of  course,  he  was  not  pleased  with 
vhat  he  found  and  Baw  in  Kanaas. 
'  There  vera  too  nrnch  policy,  t<>o 
'mnch  politice,  and  too  general  a  re- 
gard for  personal  Bafet7  and  comfort. 
He  voold  have  preferred  a  good  deal 
less  riding  abont,  especially  at  night, 
'with  more  eolid  fighting.  liedpath, 
who  visited  him  in  his  camp  near 
Prairie  City,  not  long  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Black  Jack,  says : 

"  I  tlmll  not  soon  forget  tlis  Boene  that 
there  opened  to  mj  view.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  adozen  horsesvere  tied,  all  ready 
■addled  for  a  ride'  for  life,  or  a'  hunt  after 
Southern  iovaderg.  A  dozen  riiles  and  sa- 
'  bree  were  stacked  aroniid  the  trees.    In  an 

Zn  apace,  amid  tlia  ahad;  and  lofty  woods, 
79  was  ■  great  blazing  fire  with  a  pot  on 
it;  a  woman,  bara-headeil,  with  an  honest, 
BnD-bnmt  ben,  waa  pioking  hlaokberries 
from  the  biuhea;  three  or  foar  armed  men 
were  lying  od  red  and  bine  blankets  on  the 
gnus;  and  two  fine-looking  youth«  were 
■tanding,  leaning  on  their  arma,  on  guard, 
nearby.  Oneof them wasthe  yoangestaon 
of  Old  Brown,  and  the  other  was  '  Oharley,' 
tl>e  brave  Hungarian,  who  waa  sub»eqaently 
nnrdered  at  Oaawatoinie.  Old  Brown  him- 
self stood  near  the  fire,  with  his  ahirt-sleeves 
rolled  np,  and  a  large  piece  of  pork  in  his 
hand.  He  was  cooking  a  pig.  lie  waa 
poorly  clad,  and  his  toes  protmded  from  his 
boots.  The  old  man  received  me  with  great 
oordiality,  and  the  little  band  gathered  at>ont 
me.  Bnt  it  was  for  a  moment  only ;  for  the 
Captain  ordered  them  to  renew  their  work. 
Be  respectfully  but  firmly  forbade  oonTeru- 
tion  OR  the  Pottawatomie;  and  said  that,  if 
I  desired  any  information  from  the  company 
in  relation  to  their  conductor  intentions,  he, 
as  their  Oaptain,  would  answer  for  them 
whatever  it  was  proper  V>  oomninnicate. 

"In  this  camp,  no  manner  of  profane  lan- 
gnage  was  permitted ;  no  man  of  immoral 
ohuBcter  igae  allowed  to  stay,  except  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  made  prayers,  in 
which  all  the  company  united,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening;  and  no  food  was  ever 
tasted  by  his  men  until  the  Divine  blessing 
had  been  asked  on  it  After  every  meal, 
thanks  wereretnmed  to  the  Bonntitiil  Qiver. 
OAmi,  I  was  told,  the  old  man  wonid  retire 
to  the  densest  solitodes  to  wrestle  with  his 
God  in  secret  prayer.  One  of  his  company 
sDbseqnently  informed  me  that,  after  these 
retirings.  he  would  say  that  the  Lord  had 
directed  him  in  visions  what  todo;  that,  for 
)i!m»el(  be  did  not  love  watfiu'e,  bat  peace 


—only  acting  in  obedienoe  to  tiie  wHl  of  tiie 
Lord,  and  fighting  God's  battles  for  Hia 
children's  sake. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  the  old  man 
said  to  me:  'I  would  rather  have  tjie 
Bmall-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  all  to- 
gether in  my  camp,  tJian  a  man  witbont 
principles.  It's  a  mistake.  Sir,'  he  contintted, 
'  that  oar  people  make,  when  they  think 
that  bailies  are  the  best  fighters,  or  that 
they  are  the  men  fit  to  oppose  these  Soutb- 
emen.  Give  me  men  of  good  principles — 
God  fearing  men,  men  who  respect  them- 
selves— and,  with  a  dozen  of  them,  I  wiH 
oppose  any  hnndred  snob  men  as  these  Bn- 
fora  mfBana.' 

"I  remained  in  the  camp  about  an  hour. 
Never  before  had  J  met  such  a  band  of  men. 
They  were  not  earnest,  but  earnestness  in- 
cnmalA.    Six  of  them  were  John  Brown's 


In  the  Angust  following,  a  new  in- 
vasion,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  Kan- 
sas, from  the  Miasonri  border,  was 
planned  and  executed.  Inflammatory 
proclamations  were  ieened,  which  af- 
firmed that  the  pro-Slavery  settlers 
either  had  been  or  were  abont  to  be 
all  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory by  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
Miseourians  were  exhorted  to  rally 
all  their  forces  for  the  conflict.  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  was  assigned  as  the 
place,  and  Angust  20th  as  the  time, 
of  assemblage  for  La  Fayette  County, 
and  New  Santa  Fe,  Jackson  County, 
as  the  general  rendezvous,  "Bring 
your  gnns,  yonr  horses,  and  yoUT 
clothing,  all  ready  to  go  on  to  Kan- 
sas ;  our  motto  will  be  this  time,  '  No 
Quarter!'  Let  no  onestayawayl"  A 
similar  appeal  was  issued  from  West- 
port,  signed  by  Atchison,  Stringfel- 
low,  and  others.  A  force  of  two 
thousand  men  was,  by  virtue  of  these 
appeals,  collected  at  the  petty  village 
of  Santa  Fe,  directly  on  the  bordw ; 
but  soon  divided  into  two  expeditions, 
one  of  which,  led  by  Senator  Atchi- 
son, was  confronted  at  Bull  Creek 
by  not  more  than  half  its  number 
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under  Gen.  J.  H.  Lane,  and  tamed 
back  withont  a  ^g^t — first  halting, 
and  refusing  .to  advance  againet  the 
determined  front  of  the  Free-State 
men,  and  finally  disappearing  in  the 
conraa  of  the  enBuing  night  The 
other  and  emaller  party,  led  by  Gen. 
Beid,  consisted  of  fonr  to  five  han- 
dred  men,  well  armed  with  United 
States  cannon,  maskets,  bayonets,  and 
revolvers,  and  liberally  supphed  with 
ammunition.  They  pursued  a  more 
southerly  course,  and,  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  August  30th,  ap- 
proached the  little  village  of  Cteawa- 
tomie,  which  was  defended  by  barely 
thirty  Free-State  men ;  but  their  lead- 
er was  old  John  Brown.  His  son 
Frederick  was  shot  dead,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  by 
the  Rev.  Kartin  White,  who  1^  the 
pro-Slavery  advance  or  scouting  party, 
before  young  Brown  was  aware  of 
their  hostile  character.  Two  other 
Free-State  men  were  likewise  sur- 
prised and  killed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

John  Brown,  with  his  thirty  com- 
patriots, took  position  in  great  haste 
in  the  timber  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  little  river  Osage,  here  known 
as  the  Marais-dee-Cygnes,  a  little  to 
the  northwest  of  the  village,  and  here 
fought  the  advance  of  the  foe  as  they 
approached,  until  thirty-one  or  two  of 
them  were  killed  and  from  forty  to 
fifl;y  wounded.  The  Free-State  n 
fighting  generally  under  cover  against 
an  undisciplined  and  badly  managed 
force,  lost  but  five  or  aix  in  all ;  but 
the  disproportion  was  too  great,  and, 
their  ammuDitioa  becoming  exhaust- 
ed, they  were  forced  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing Osawatomie  to  be  sacked  and 
bumedagain.  Brown  himself  contin- 
ued steadily  firing,  as  well  as  direct- 


ing his  men,  throughout  the  conflict, 
amid  an  inceaaaut  shower  of  grape- 
shot  and  bnllets.  Not  until  he  saw  ' 
the  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes  did  he 
give  the  order  to  his  little  band  to 
retreat  The  Bnffians  killed  the  only 
wounded  prisoner  whom  they  took, 
as  also  a  Mr.  WiUiama,  whom  they 
found  Lu  Osawatomie,  and  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conflict.  The 
Missourians  returned  to  their  homes 
in  triumph,  boasting  that  they  had 
killed  old  firown  and  dispersed  his 
band ;  but  their  wagon-loada  of  dead 
and  wounded  created  a  salutary  awe, 
which  was  very  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing future  invasions,  or  rendering 
them  comparatively  infrequent 

The  Rev.  Martm  White,  for  hia 
services  in  this  expedition,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  next  Lecompton 
(pro-Slavery)  Legislature,  which  he 
attended ;  and,  in  the  course  of  its 
deliberations,  he  entertained  his  fel- 
low-members with  a  graphic  and  hu- 
morooB  account  of  his  killing  of 
Frederick  Brown.  When  the  session 
was  finished,  he  started  fcv  home,  but 
never  reached  it  His  body  was 
found  cold  and  stiff  on  the  prairie, 
with  a  rifle-ball  through  his  vitals. 

Six  weeks  after  the  Osawatomie 
fight,  Capt.  Brown  was  in  Lawrence, 
stopping  over  Sunday  on  his  way 
home  from  Topeka,  when  the  start- 
ling annonncement  was  made  that 
2,800  Missourians,  under  Atchison 
and  Reid,  were  advancing  upon  that 
town.  Not  more  than  two  hundred 
men  in  all  could  be  rallied  for  its  de- 
fense. Brown  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen their  leader.  He  made  a  speech 
from  a  diy-goodfi  box  in  Main-street, 
opposite  the  poet-ofiBce,  substantially 
as  follows : 
/  "Gentlemen,  it  is  s^d  there  are  t wen ^- 
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fiva  Imndrad  Uiawarians  down  it  Franklin, 
•ad  that  thej  will  be  here  in  two  hours. 
Ton  can  see  for  yoareelTes  the  MQoke  they 
■  ore  making  by  eettiag  fire  to  the  honses  in 
that  (own.  Now  is  probably  the  last  op- 
portnnitf  yon  will  have  of  seeing  a  fight ;  so 
that  yon  had  better  do  your  best  If  they 
■boold  oome  Qp  and  attack  na,  don't  yell  and 
make  a  gn»X  noiae,  bat  remain  perfectly  si- 
lent and  BtilL  Wiut  till  they  get  within 
twenty -fiTe  yards  of  yon ;  get  agood  object ; 
be  Mire  yon  see  the  hind-sight  of  yonr  gnn : 
then  fire.  A  great  deal  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  very  precious  time,  are  wasted  hy  shoot- 
ing too  high.  Yon  had  better  «m  at  th«r 
jega  tlian  at  their  heads.  In  either  case,  ha 
snre  of  the  hind  sights  of  yonr  gnns.  It  is 
from  this  roBBon  ttiat  I  myself  have  so  many 
tfanea  ceoaped;  for,  if  all  the  bullets  which 
have  Iteen  aimed  at  me  bad  hit  me,  I  shonld 
have  been  as  fall  of  holes  as  a  riddle."  ) 

He  proceeded  t«  poat  bis  men  bo 
ftdmirably  as  to  conceal  entirely  their 
pftncdty  of  nambere,  taking  advanti^ 
of  a  gentle  ridge  running  east  and 
weet,  at  eome  dietance  Bontb  of  the 
town.  The  hostile  forces  remained 
through  the  night  ahoat  half  a  mile 
from  each  other,  Trith  a  corn-field  be- 
tween, each  man  covered  by  the 
grasB  and  the  ineqoalities  of  the 
groond,  their  podtioiie  only  revealed 
by  the  flashes  and  reports  of  their 
gmu.  When  the  sun  rose  next  morn- 
ing, the  Missonrians  had  decamped. 

Oapt.  Brown  left  soon  after  for  the 
East  by  the  drcuitona 'land  ront© 
throogh  Nebraska  and  Iowa;  that 
through  MisBonri  being  closed  against 
Free-^tate  men.  He-took  a-fugitive 
ilave  in  bis  wagon,  and  saw  him  safe- 
ly on  his  way  to  freedom.  He  made 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  East  in  quest 
of  aid  and  of  fdnds,  returning  for  the 
last  time  to  Soathem  Kansas  in  the 
Antnmn  of  1858.  Peace  had  finally 
been  eecnred  in  all  that  part  of  Uie 
Territory  lying  north  of  the  Eansas 
river,  by  ^e  greatly  increased  nnra- 


beie  and  inmienee  preponderanoe  of 
the  Free~8tate  settlers,  rendering  raids 
from  Missouri,  whether  to  carry  elec- 
tions or  devastate  settlemente,  too 
perilonB  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
Wben  the  UisBonrians  still  rallied,  in 
obedience  to  habit,  at  Kansas  eleo- 
tidns,  they  did  so  at  Oxford,  Banta 
Fe,  and  other  polls  held  jnst  along 
the  border,  where  they  cotild  sodden- 
ly  concentrate  force  enough  to  make 
tbe  operation  a  tolerably  safe  one. 
Bnt  Soathem  Kansas  was  stiB  veiy 
thinly  settled,  in  part  by  Miaeonrians ; 
while  Fort  Scott,  a  raibtary  post  and 
land-ofiice  in  the  heart  of  that  section, 
afforded  a  nnclens  and  a  rallying- 
point  for  pro-Slavery  terrorism.  The 
Missonrians,  recognizing  and  acting 
nnder  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
local  officers  created  by  the  Border 
Buffian  iTTuptionsand  fraudulent  eleo- 
tions,  claimed  to  be  the  party  of  Law 
and  Order,  and  often,  if  not  usually, 
committed  their  outrages  under  the 
lead  of  a  marshal  or  a  sheriff.  The 
Free-State  men,  repudiating  and 
scouting  those  elections  and  their 
fruits,  were  r^^arded  and  treated,  not 
only  by  the  pro- Slavery  party  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  border,  but  by  the 
Federal  Administration  and  its  in- 
struments in  Kansas,  as  outlaws  and 
criminals.  At  length.  Fort  Scott  it- 
self was  captnred'  by  Montgomery," 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Free-State 
leaders,  who,  with  150  men,  etttered 
it  by  night,  made  temporary  prison- 
ers of  its  dignitaries,  and  liberated  a 
Free-State  man  imprisoned  there. 
Mont^mery  soon  after  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Federal  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  when  a  treaty  or  un- 
derstanding was  had  between  them, 


*  Since,  Colonel  of  the  Elrat  Sonth  Oandlna  (Colored)  ToIuDteera. 
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Tinder  which    the  l^on  gndoally 
settled  into  comparatiTe  peace. 

Bnt,  while  the  ferment  was  at  its 
hight,  and  foTce»  were  gathering  on 
both  sides  for  the  conflict,  a  slave 
named  Jim  came  secretly  acroes  the 
border  to  Capt.  Brown's  cabin,  and 
told  him  that  himself  and  his  family 
had  been  sold,  and  were  to  be  sent 
off  to  Texas  next  day.  Brown,  with 
twenty  men,  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, crossed  the  border  in  the  night, 
liberated  Jim  and  his  family,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  house  of  another 
slaveholder,  gave  deliverance  to  five 
more  slaves.  The  other  party,  nnder 
Kagi,  called  at  several  houses  in 
search  of  slaves,  but  found  none  nntil 
they  reached  the  residence  of  David 
Cruse,  who,  learning  their  object, 
seized  bis  rifie  and  raised  it  to  fire, 
but  was  instantly  shot  dead.  He 
had  bat  one  slave,  who  accompauidd 
.  his  liberators  on  their  retreat.  One 
of  the  captured  elaveholdera  was  car- 
ried several  miles  into  the  Territory 
to  prevent  his  raising  a  hue-and-cry 
for  rescue. 

A  prions  excitement  throughout 
Western  Missouri  inevitably  follow- 
ed. The  Governor  oflfered  a  reward 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  Brown,  on  his  part ;  to 
which  President  Buchanan  added 
two  hundred  and  fifly  dollars.  It 
was  reported  that  the  slave  popula- 
tion  «f  the  two  adjacent  Missouri 
counties  was  diminished  from  five 
hundred  to  fifty  within  a  few  weeks, 
mainly  by  removal  for  sale.  The 
more  moderate  Free-State  meu  earn- 
estly disavowed  all  sympathy  with 
Brown's  doings  over  the  border,  or 
any  acts  of  violence  by  Free-State 


*  Tbej  probably  irere  already  aware,  tbongh     tnm  Topeka  were  huteniog  to  bis 
Brown  was  no^  Ihat  a  partj  of  mountsd  men     were  tb«a  within  a  ihnt  dittaucA. 


men  on  their  advo'saries,  not  com- 
mitted in  necessary  self-defense- 
Brown  soon  learned  that  he  moat 
leave  Kansas,  or  remain  there  de- 
nounced and  conSemned  by  those 
who  had  hitherto  beeU  his  friends. 
He  resolved  to  leave,  and  started 
early  in  January,  1859,  passing 
through  Lawrence  on  bis  northward 
route.  He  had  four  white  compan- 
ions, three  of  whom  ai^rward  fought 
under  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
three  negroes,  beside  women  and 
children.  He  was  pursued  by  thirty 
pro-Slavery  men  from  Leeompton  so 
sharply  that  be  was  compelled  to 
halt  and  prepare  for  a  defense.  He 
took  possession  of  two  deserted  \o^ 
cabins  in  the  wilderness,  which  his 
pursuers  snrrouttded,  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  sent  to  Atchison  and 
Leeompton  forreenforcements.  From 
Atchison,  twelve  men  arrived,  mak- 
ing thar  force  forty-two  to  his  eight. 
As  they  were  preparing  to  attack, 
Brown  and  his  seven  companions 
suddenly  issued  from  the  wood,  ia 
order  of  battle,  when  the  valorous 
potse  tamed  and  fled.*  Not  a  shot 
was  fired,  as  they,  putting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  galloped  headlong  across 
the  prairie,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the 
view.  Only  four  men  st^od  their 
ground,  and  these  were  made  pris- 
oners forthwith.  Brown  ordered 
them  to  dismount,  and  give  their 
horses  to  his  negroes.  This  command 
occasioned — not  to  say  provoked — 
profane  language  on  their  part ; 
whereupon  he  commanded  silence, 
saying  he  would  permit  no  blas- 
phemy in  bis  presence.  At  this,  they 
only  swore  the  louder  and  the  hardw. 
"  Kneel  1"  exclaimed  the  stem  Fnri- 
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tan,  goddenl;  presentmg  hia  pistol. 
There  waa  no  alternative  bnt  a 
deadly  one,  and  ihey  all  knelt. 
"  Now,  pray  1"  It  waa  probably  their 
first  attempt  in  that  line  for  many 
yeaiB,  and  their  anccess  conld  hardly 
have  been  brilliant ;  bnt  he  kept 
them  at  it  until  they  had  at  least 
manifeated  an  obedient  and  docile 
spirit  They  never  swore  again  in 
hie  presence,  though  he  held  theta 
prisonetB  for  five  days,  compelling 
them,  each  and  all,  to  pray  night  and 
morning.  Theee  four  were  Irom 
Atchiaon ;  and,  being  finally  liberat- 
ed, returned  to  that  still  pro-Slavery 
city,  where  one  of  them  waa  green 
enongh  to  tell  the  atory  of  their  cap- 
ture, and  their  diaciphne  under  old 
John  Brown.  The  laugh  waa  so 
general  and  so  hearty  tjhat  they  soon 
left,  never  to  return.    ' 

Brown  was  joined,  soon  after  this 
"  Battle  of  the  Spnra,"  by  Kagi,  with 
forty  mounted  men  fix>m  Topeka,  of 
whom  seventeen  escorted  him  safely 
to  Nebraska  City.  He  there  crossed 
the  Misaiasippi  into  Iowa,  and  travel- 
ed slowly  throu^  that  State,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan,  to  Detroit,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  13tfa  of  March, 
crosBing  immediately  into  Canada, 
.where  hia  twelve  blacks — one  of  them 
bom  aince  he  left  Miasouri — were 
legally,  as  well  aa  practically,  free. 
All  of  them  were  indnstrions,  pros- 
perous, and  happy,  when  last  heard 
irom,  many  months  thereafter. 

A  secret  convention,  called  by 
Brown,  and  attended  only  by  anch 
'  whites  and  blaeka  as  he  believed  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  views, 
had  assembled  in  a  n^ro  church  at 
Chatham,  Oanaua  West,  May  8, 
1658;  at  which  Convention  a  "Pro- 
Tiaional  Constitution  and  Ordinances 


for  the  People  of  the  United  States" 
bad  b^n  adopted.  It  was,  of  course, 
drafted  by  Brown,  and  was  essen- 
tially an  embodiment  of  his  polideal 
views.  The  nature  of  this  Conatitu- 
tion  is  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the 
following  extracts : 

"Pbkaubls. — Whereat,  Slavery,  through- 
out its  entire  existence  in  the  TToited  States, 
ia  none  other  than  the  most  barbarouB,  nn- 
provoked,  and  m^nstifiable  war  of  one  por- 
tion of  its  citizens  agdnat  another  portion, 
the  only  conditions  of  which  are  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  hopeless  Berritttde,  or  ab- 
solute extermination,  in  utter  disr^ard  and 
violation  of  those  eternal  and  self-evident 
troths  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Ind»- 
pendence : 

"  Therefore,  Va,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  oppressed  people,  who,  by  a 
recent  deciuon  of  the  Saprenie  Gonrt,  are 
declared  to  have  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  is  bonnd  to  respect,  together  with  all 
the  other  people  degraded  by  the  laws 
thereof,  do,  for  the  time  being,  ordain  and 
estobliah  for  ourselves  the  following  Provis- 
iooal  CoDstitatJon  and  ordinances,  the  better 
to  protect  onr  people,  property,  lives,  and 
liberties,  and  to  govern  oar  actions. 

"Abticlb  I.  QuaHfeationt  qf  MemhtT' 
ihip. — Alt  persons  of  matare  age,  wbetber 
proscribed,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  citizens, 
or  of  proscrilwd  and  oppressed  races  of  the 
TJnitad  States,  who  shall  agree  to  snst^n 
and  enforce  the  Provisional  Constitution 
and  ordinances  of  organization,  together 
with  all  minor  children  of  such  persons, 
shall  be  held  to  be  fully  entitled  to  protec- 
tion under  the  same." 

"Aet.XSVIII.  iVopwiy.— All  captured 
or  confiscated  property,  an'd  all  propeaty 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  those  belonging 
to  this  organization,  and  of  their  familiee, 
shall  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
e<jua!ly,  without  distinction,  and  may  be 
used  for  the  common  benefit,  or  disposed  of 
for  the  some  oly'ect  And  any  person,  officer 
or  otherwise,  who  shall  improperly  retain, 
secrete,  nse,  or  needlessly  destroy,  such 
property,  or  any  property  found,  o^tored, 
or  ooniscated,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or 
shall  willfoily  neglect  to  render  a  hll  and 
fiiir  statement  of  snch  property  by  bim  ao 
takco  or  held,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meuior,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  pnn- 
ished  accordingly. 

"Abt.  XXIX.  &{fety  or  IntelUgtnM 
Fund. — All  money,  plate,  watches,  or  jewel- 
ry, captured  by  honorable  warfare,  found, 
taken,  or  confiscated,  belonging  to  the 
enaoytehall  be  held  uored,  to  otmstitnte  a 
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Uberal  aaSetf  or  InteDigenne  flmd ;  and  an; 
person  who  Bbal!  improperlj  retain,  dispose 
o^  hide,  nse,  or  destroy,  aach  money  or 
oUier  articles  above  named,  oontrarj  to  the 

SrovisioDB  and  spirit  of  tbU  article,  shall  be 
eemed  guilty  of  theft,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  pnnished  accordingly.  The 
Treaenrer  shsll  tarnish  the  Commander-in- 
Ohief  at  all  times  with  a  fnll  statement  of 
the  condition  of  snch  fond,  and  its  natnre." 

"Abt.  XXXIII.  F<iiun(»w».— All  per- 
sons irho  may  come  forward,  and  shall  vol- 
nntarity  deliver  np  slaves,  and  have  their 
names  registered  on  the  books  of  this  organ- 
ization, ^all,  »o  long  as  they  continue  a^ 
peace,  be  entitled  to  the  fallest  protection 
m  person  and  property,  thongh  not  con- 
nected irith  this  organization,  and  shall  be 
treated  an  friends,  and  not  merely  as  persona 
nentraL         

"Abt.  XXXIV.  JiTsutryil*,— The  persona 
and  property  of  all  non -slaveholders  who 
ihall  remain  absolateiy  neutral  shall  be  re- 
spected so  far  as  circnmstances  can  allow  of 
it,  bnt  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
active  protection. 

"  Abt.  XXXV.  No Ne«dUuWatU.—T)ie 
needless  waste  or  destmction  of  any  nsefnl 
property  or  article  by  fire,  throniog  open  of 
fences,  fiel^  bnildings,  or  needless  killing 
of  animals,  or  ii^nry  of  either,  shall  not  be 
tolerated  at  any  time  or  place,  but  shall  be 
promptly  and  peremptorily  pnnished, 

"Abt.  XXXVI.  Property  Cmifiieated.— 
The  entire  personal  and  real  property  of  all 
persons  known  to  be  acting,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  or  for  the  enemy,  or 
fonnd  in  arms  with  them,  or  found  willfully 
holding  slaves,  shall  he  confiscated  and 
taken  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be 
fonnd,  in  either  Free  or  Stave  States," 

"  Abt.  XLVI.  TAwe  ArtieUt  not  for  the 
Owrthrtm  of  Oottnanent. — The  foregoing 
articles  shall  not  be  constmed  so  as  in  any 
way  to  enconrage  the  overthrow  of  any 
Btate  Government,  or  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  folates,  and  look  to 
no  dissolntion  of  the  Union,  but  simply  t« 
amendment  and  repeal ;  and  our  flag  shall  be 
the  same  that  oor  fathers  fonght  under  in 
the  Revolution." 

Under  this  Conetitution,  the  offices 
of  President  and  Comtnander-in- 
Chief  were  to  be  separate,  and  in  dl 
cases  to  be  held  by  different  persons. 
John  Brown  wa<i  diosen  Oommander- 
in-Chief ;  J.  H.  Kagi,  Secretaiy  of 
War ;  Owen  Brown  (son  of  John), 
Treasurer ;  Biohard  Kealf.  Secretary 
of  Btate. 


Brown  returned  to  the  States  soon 
after  bis  triompbal  entry  into  Canad& 
as  a  liberator,  and  was  at  Cleyeland 
from  Ibe  20tb  to  the  30tb  of  March. 
He  entered  his  name  on  the  hotel- 
book,  as  "  John  Brown,  of  Kansas,'* 
advertised  two  horses  for  sale  at  aac- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
stood  in  fKtnt  of  the  auctioneer's 
stand,  notifying  all  bidders  that  the 
title  might  be  considered  defective, 
fflnce  he  had  taken  the  borsee  with 
the  slaves  whom  he  liberated  in 
Western  Missonri,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  his  sDccesB  that  the  slaves 
should  have  horses,  and  that  the 
masters  should  not.  "But,"  he 
added,  when  telling  the  story  after- 
ward, "  they  brought  a  very  excellent 
price," 

Early  in  April  following,  he  was  in 
Aahtabnla  County,  Ohio,  sick  of  the 
ague.  He  visited  his  family  in 
Essex  County,  New  York,  toward 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  May,  he 
was  in  New  York  City,  Rochester, 
and  Boston,  where  he  learned  to 
manatactnre  crackers.  On  the  Sd 
of  June,  he  was  at  Collinsville,  Conn., 
where  he  cloeed  a  contract  for  a 
thousand  pikes,  that  he  had  ordered 
some  time  before. 

He  was  soon  aiterwtu^  again  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  proceeding  by  Pitta- 
burg  and  Bedford  to  Chambersbnig, 
where  he  remained  several  days.  He 
was  in  Hagerstown,  Md,,  on  the  30th, 
where  he  registered  his  name  as 
"  Smith,  and  two  sons,  from  Western 
New  York,"  He  told  his  landlord 
that  they  had  been  farming  in  West- 
ern New  York,  bnt  had  been  discou- 
raged by  losing  two  or  three  years' 
crops  by  frost,  and  they  were  now 
loc^ng  for  a  milder  climate,  in  a  lo- 
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cAtioQ  adapted  to  wool-growing,  etc. 
After  looking  aboat  Harper's  Feny 
for  several  days,  they  fonad,  five  or 
ax.  miles  from  that  village,  a  large 
&na,  with  three  nnoccupied  honses, 
the  owner,  Dr.  Booth  Kennedy,  hav- 
ing died  the  laat  Spring.  These 
hoDses  they  rented  for  a  trifle  mitil 
the  next  March,  paying  the  rent  in 
advance,  pnrcbaeing  for  cash  a  lot  of 
hogs  &om  the  family,-and  agreeing 
to  take  care  of  the  stock  on  the  farm 
until  it  conld  he  sold,  which  they 
faithfully  did.  Atler  they  had  lived 
there  a  few  weeks,  attracting  no  ob- 
Borvation,  others  joined  them  tVom 
time  to  time,  including  two  of 
Brown's  young  daughters ;  and  one 
wonld  go  asd  another  come,  withont 
exciting  any  particular  remark. 
They  paid  cash  for  everything,  were 
sociable  and  friendly  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  seemed  to  pass  their  time 
mMnly  hunting  in  ttie  monntains ; 
though  it  was  afterward  remembered 
that  they  never  brought  liome  any 
game.  On  one  occasion,  a  neighbor 
remarked  to  the  elder  Mr.  Smith 
(as  old  Brown  was  called),  that  he 
had  observed  twigs  and  branches 
bent  down  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
which  Smith  explained  by  stating 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  Indians,  in 
traveling  through  a  strange  country, 
to  mark  their  path  thus,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  find  their  way  back.  He  had 
no  doubt,  lie  said,  that  Indians  passed 
over  these  raoantains,  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Meantime,  the  greater  number  of 
the  men  kept  out  of  sight  during  the 
day,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
while  their   arms,    munitions,   etc., 

'A  oortain  "CoL"  Hugh  Forbes,  an  Englisb  Kanus,  aftenranl  flgured  aa  a  rerealaror  his 
MlTBDturcr,  sod  general  dabUer  in  dvit  discord,  wcrets,  or  what  were  alleged  to  be  audi.  He  had 
who  bad  been   with  Brown  in  Ion's,  If  not  in     been  dis^pdotod  in  his  pecutiiar7  eipectatioDA. 


were  being  gradually  brought  from 
Chambersbui^,  in  well-secured  boxes. 
No  meal  was  eaten  on  the  farm, 
while  old  Brown  was  there,  nntil  a 
blessing  had  been  asked  npon  it ;  and 
his  Bible  was  in  daily  requisition. 

The  night  of  the  24th  of  October 
was  originally  fixed  npon  by  Brown 
for  the  first  blow  against  Slavery  in 
Virginia,  by  the  capture  of  the  Fede- 
ral Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  and 
his  bic^rapher,  Redpath,  alleges  that 
many  were  on  their  way  to  be  with 
him  on  that  occasion,  when  they  were 
paralyzed  by  the  inteUigence  that  the 
blow  had  already  been  struck,  and 
had  failed.  The  reason  given  for 
this,  by  one'  who  was  in  his  confi- 
dence, is,  that  Brown,  who  had  been 
absent  on  a  secret  journey  to  the 
North,  suspected  that  one  of  his  party 
waa  a  traitor,'  and  that  he  must-strike 
prematurely,  or  not  at  all.  But  the 
women  who  had  been  with  them  at 
the  Kennedy  farm — the  wives  or 
daughters  of  one  or  another  of  the 
party — had  already  been  quietly  sent 
away ;  and  the  singnlar  complexion 
of  dieir  household  had  undoubtedly 
begun  to  excite  curiosity,  if  not 
alarm,  among  their  neighbors.  On 
Saturday,  the  16th,  a  council  was 
held,  and  a  plan  of  operations  dis- 
cussed. On  Sunday  evening,  another 
council  was  held,  and  the  programme 
of  the  chief  nnanimously  approved. 
He  closed  it  with  these  words : 

"  And  now,  gentleinen,  let  me  prem  this 
one  thing  on  yonr  mlDds.  Yon  all  know 
how  dear  life  in  to  yon,  and  how  dear  your 
lives  are  to  your  frienda;  and,  in  remember- 
ing that  consider  that  the  lives  of  other:) 
are  as  dear  to  them  as  yonrs  are  to  yon. 
l>o  not,  therefore,  tako  the  life  of  any  one  if 
you  can  possibly  ovoid  it ;  bnt,  if  it  is  neces- 
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Hasfzb'8  Febbt  was  then  a  village 
of  Bome  five  thoasanci  inhabitants, 
lying  on  the  Yirginia  side  of  the 
F^ttomac,  and  on  either  Bide  of  its 
principal  tributary,  the  Shenandoah, 
which  here  enters  it  from  the  South. 
Ite  site  is  a  mere  nest  or  cap  among 
high,  steep  mountains;  the  passage 
of  the  united  rivers  throngh  the  Blue 
lUdge  at  this  point  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  Jefferson  a  spectacle 
which  one  might  well  croee  the  At- 
lantic to  witnesa  and  enjoy.  Here 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad 
crosses  the  Potomac;  and  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  ie  traversed, 
for  a  considerable  distance  hence,  by 
the  Winchester  and  Harper's  Ferry 
Bailroad.  Waflhiogton  is  flity-aeven 
miles  distant  by  turnpike ;  Baltimore 
eighty  miles  by  railroad.  Modest  as 
the  village  then  was,  space  had  been 
with  difficulty  found  for  its  habita- 
tions, some  of  which  were  perched 
up<Hi  ground  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  streams.  One  of 
its  very  few  streets  was  entirely  occu- 
.  pied  by  the  work-shops  and  offices 
of  the  National  Armory,  and  had 
an  iron  railing  across  its  entrance. 
In  the  old  ArseDal  building,  there 
were  nsnally  stored  from  100,000  to 
200,000  stand  of  arms.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  had  doubtless  determined 
the  point  at  which  the  first  blow  of 
tiie  liberaton  was  to  be  struck. 

The  forces  with  which  Brown  nude 
bis  attack  consisted  of  seventeen  white 
and  five  colored  men,  though  it  is  sud 
that  others  who  escaped  assisted  out- 
side, by  cutting  the  telegraph  wires 
and  tearing  up  the  railroad  track. 
The  entrance  <^  this  petty  army  into 
Harper's  Ferry  on  Sunday  evening, 


October  17th,  seems  to  have  been  e^ 
fected  without  creating  alarm.  They 
first  rapidly  extinguished  the  lights 
of  the  town ;  then  took  possession  of 
the  Armory  buildings,  which  were 
only  guarded  by  three  watchmen, 
whom,  without  meeting  redstance  or 
exciting  alarm,  they  seized  and  locked 
up  in  the  guard-house.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  aided,  or,  at  least, 
guided,  by  friendly  n^roes  belong- 
ing in  the  village.  At  half-past  ten, 
the  watchman  at  the  Potomac  bridge 
was  seized  and  secured.  At  mid- 
night, his  successor,  arriving,  was 
hailed  by  Brown's  Bentinels,  but  ran, 
on6'  shot  being  fired  at  him  from  the 
bridge.  He  gave  the  alarm,  but  still 
nothing  stirred.  At  a  quarter-past 
one,  the  western  train  arrived,  and 
its  conductor  found  the  bridge  guard- 
ed by  armed  men.  He  and  others 
attempted  to  wafic  across,  but  were 
turned  back  by  presented  rifles.  One 
man,  a  negro,  was  shot  in  the  back, 
and  died  next  morning.  The  passen- 
gers took  refuge  in  the  hotel,  and  re- 
mained tliere  several  hours ;  the  eon- 
doctor  properly  reflising  to  pass  the 
train  over,  though  permitted,  at  three 

o'clock,  to  do  BO. 

A  little  alter  midnight,  the  house 
of  CoL  Washington  was  visited  by 
six  of  Brown's  men  under  Oapt.  Ste- 
vens, who  captured  the  Colonel, 
seized  his  arms,  horses,  etc.,  and  libe- 
rated his  slaves.  On  their  return, 
Stevens  and  par^  visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  Alstadtt  and  his  son,  whom 
ihey  captured,  and  freed  their  slaves. 
These,  with  each  male  citizen  aa  he 
appeared  in  the  street,  were  confined 
in  the  Armory  until  they  nnmbered 
between  forty  and  fifty.  Brown  in- 
formed his  prisoners  that  they  coold 
be  liberated  on  condition  of  writing 
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to  their  fiienda  to  aaid  a  n^;ro  apiece 
as  raoBom.  At  daylight,  the  train 
proceeded.  Brown  walMng  over  the 
bridge  with  tlie  conductor.  Wlien- 
ever  any  one  asked  the  object  of  their 
captors,  the  uniform  answer  was,  "  To 
free  the  alayes ;"  and  when  one  of  the 
workmen,  seeing  an  armed  guard  at 
the  Araenal  gate,  asked  by  what  au- 
thority they  had  taken  poeeession  of 
the  public  property,  he  was  answered, 
"  By  the  aathority  of  God  Ahnighty  1" 

llie  poBsenger  tram  that  sped  east- 
ward fiim  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Brown's 
permissioii,  in  the  early  morning  of 
Monday,  October  17th,  left  that  place 
completely  in  the  military  possession 
of  tbe  insnrrectioniBts.  They  he)^ 
without  dispute,  the  Arsenal,  with 
its  offices,  workBhops,  and  gronnds. 
Their  sentinels  stood  on  guanl  at  the 
bridges  and  principal  comers,  and 
were  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets.  Every  workman,  who  igno- 
rantly  approached  the  Armory,  as 
day  dawned,  was  seized  and  impri- 
soned, with  all  other  white  males 
who  seemed  capable  of  making  any 
trouble.  By  eight  o'clock,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  had  been  swelled  to 
uxty-odd,  and  the  work  was  still  pro- 
ceeding. 

But  it  was  no  longer  entirely  one- 
sided. The  white  Virgimans,  who 
had  arms,  and  who  remained  nnmo- 
lested  in  their  hooses,  prepared  to 
use  them.  Soon  after  daybreak,  as 
Brown's  guards  were  bringing  two 
citizens  to  a  halt,  they  were  fired  on 
by  a  man  named  !Dimer,  and,  direct- 
ly afterward,  by  a  grocer  named 
Boerly,  who  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  Fetom  fire.  Several  Tii^inians 
fioon  obtained  possession  of  a<room 
overlooking  the  Aimorj  gates,  and 
fired  thence  at    the  sentinels  who 


guarded  them,  one  of  whom  ieU 
dead,  and  another — !&x)wn'B  son 
"Watson — was  mortally  wounded. 
Still,  throughout  the  forenoon,  the 
lib^^torB  remained  masters  of  the 
town.  There  were  shots  fired  from 
one  side  or  the  other  at  intervals,  but 
no  more  casualties  reported.  The 
prisoners  were  by  turns  permitted  to 
visit  their  families  under  guard,,  to 
give  assurance  that  they  still  lived 
and  %ere  kindly  treated.  Had 
Brown  chosen  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains with  his  few  foUowers,  he  might 
still  have  done  ao,  thoogh  with  a 
much  slenderer  chance  of  impnnity 
than  if  he  had,  according  to  his  ori- 
ginal plan,  decunped  at  midnight, 
with  such  arms  and  ammonition  as 
he  could  bear  away.  Why  he  lin- 
gered, to  brave  inevitable  destruo- 
tion,  is  not  certain ;  bat  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  he  had  private  as- 
surances that  the  negroes  of  the  sor- 
roonding  coontry  would  rise  at  the 
first  tidings  of  his  movement,  and 
come  fiocking  to  his  standard ;  and 
he  chose  to  court  the  desperate 
chances  of  remaining  where  arms 
and  ammunition  for  all  could  abimd- 
antly  be  had.  True,  he  afterward 
said  that  he  had  arms  enough  alrea- 
dy, either  on  or  about  his  premises ; 
but,  if  so,  why  seize  Harper's  Ferry 
at  all! 

At  all  events,  if  his  doom  was  al- 
ready sealed,  his  delay  at  least  has- 
tened it.  Half  an  hour  after  noon, 
a  militia  force,  one  hnndred  strong, 
arrived  from  Qiarlestown,  the  coun^ 
Beat,  and  were  rapidly  disposed  so  as 
to  command  eveiy  available  exit  from 
the  place.  In  taking  .the  Shenandoah 
bridge,  they  killed  one  of  the  insure 
gents,  and  captured  William  Thomp- 
son, a  nei^bor  of  Brown  at  EIIm, 
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nnwoanded.  The  ride-works  were 
next  attacked,  and  Bpeedily  carried, 
being  defended  by  five  insnrgenta 
only.  These  attempted  to  cross  the 
river,  and  four  of  ihem  Bucceeded  in 
reaching  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  it, 
whence  they  fought  with  two  hun- 
dred Virginians,  who  lined  either 
bank,  until  two  of  them  were  dead, 
and  a  third  mortally  wounded,  when 
the  fourth  Burrendered.  ^^gii 
Brown's  Secretary  of  War,  was  one 
of  the  killed.  William  H.  Leeman, 
one  of  Brown's  captains,  being  pui^ 
sued  by  scores,  plunged  into  the 
river,  a  Virginian  wading  after  him. 
Leeman  tmned  round,  threw  up  his 
empty  hands,  and  cried,  "  Don't 
shoot  1"  The  Virginian  iired  his  pia- 
tol  directly  in  the  youth's  face — ^he 
was  but  twenty-two — and  shattered 
his  head  into  fragments. 

By  this  time,  all  the  houses  around 
the  Armory  buildings  were  held  by 
the  Vii^nians.  Capt.  Turner,  who 
had  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  killed  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
Arsenal  gate,  as  he  was  raising  his 
rifle  to  fire.  Here  Dangerfield  New- 
by,  a  Virginia  slave,  and  Jim,  one  of 
Ool.  Washington's  negroes,  with  a  free 
negro,  who  had  lived  on  Wasliing- 
ton's  estate,  were  shot  dead ;  and 
Oliver  Brown,  another  of  the  old 
man's  sons,  being  hit  by  a  ball,  came 
inside  of  the  gate,  as  his  brother 
Watson  had  done,  lay  quietly  down 
without  a  word,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  dead,  Mr.  Beckham, 
mayor  of  the  town,  who  came  within 
range  of  the  insurgents'  rifles  as  they 
were  exchanging  volleys  with  the 
Virginians,  was  likewise  killed. 

At  the  eu^estion  of  Mr.  Kitzmil- 
ler,  one  of  Brown's  prisoners,  Aaron 
D.  Stevens,  one  of  his  moat  trusted 


followers  from  Eansas,  was  sent  out 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  'call  a  parley, 
but  was  instantly  shot  down  by  the 
Vii^nians,  receiving  six  balls  in  his 
person.  Thompson,  their  prisoner, 
was  attacked  by  scores  of  them  in 
the  parlor  where  he  was  confined, 
but  saved  forthe  moment  by  a  young 
lady  throwing  herself  between  him 
and  their  presented  rifles,  because,  as 
she  afterward  explained,  she  "did 
not  want  the  carpet  spoiled."  He 
was  draped  out  to  the  bridge,  there 
shot  iu  cold  blood,  and  his  body  rid- 
dled with  balls  at  the  base-  of  the 
pier,  whither  ha  had  fallen  forty  feet 
from  the  bridge. 

By  this  time,  more  militia  had  ar- 
rived from  every  quarter,  and  a  party 
from  Martinsburgh,  led  by  a  railroad 
conductor,  attacked  the  Armory 
buildings  in  the  rear,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  the  same  force  assailed  them 
in  front.  Brown,  seeing  that  hia 
enemies  were  in  overwhelming  force, 
retreated  to  the  engine-house,  where 
he  repulsed  his  assailants,  who  lost 
two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Still,  militia  continued  to  pour  in ; 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  having 
been  completely  repaired,  so  that  the 
Government  at  Washington,  Gov. 
Wise  at  Richmond,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  Baltimore, *were  in  immediate 
communication  with  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  hurrying  forward  troops  from  all 
quarters  to  overwhelm  the  remaining 
handful  of  insui^nts,  whom  terror 
and  rumor  had  multiplied  to  twenty 
times  their  actual  number.  At  five, 
P.  M.,  Capt.  Simms  arrived,  with 
militia  from  Maryland,  and  complet- 
ed the  investment  of  the  Armory 
buildings,  whence  eighteen  prisoners 
had  already  been  liberated  upon  the 
retreat  of  Brown  to  the  engine-house. 
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Col.  B&ylor  oommapded  in  cliief. 
The  firing  ceaaed  at  nightfall.  Brown 
offered  to  liberate  his  priBoners,  upon 
condition  that  his  men  ahonld  be 
permitted  to  cross  the  bridge  in  safe- 
ty, which  was  refttsed.  Night  found 
Brown's  forces  reduced  to  three  un- 
wounded  whites  beside  himself,  with 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  n^roes  from 
the  vicinity.  Eight  of  the  insurgents 
were  already  dead;  another  lay 
dying  beside  the  snrviTors;  two 
were  captives  mortally  wounded,  and 
one  other  unhurt.*  Around  the  few 
survivors  were  fifteen  hufidred  arm- 
ed, infuriated  foes.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  party,  who  had  been  sent  out  at 
early  morning  by  Brown  to  capture 
slaveholders,  and  liberate  slaves,  were 
absent,  and  unable,  even  if  willing, 
to  rejoin  their  chief.  They  fled  dur- 
ing the  night  to  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but  most  of  them  were  ul- 
timately captured.  During  that 
night,  Col.  Lee,  with  ninety  United 
States  marines  and  two  pieces  of 
artiller}',  arrived,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Armory  guard,  very  close  to 
the  engine-house. 

Brown,  of  course,  remained  awake 
and  alert  through  the  night,  discom- 
fited and  beyond  earthly  hope,  but 
perfectly  cool  and  cahn.  Said  Gov. 
Wise,  in  a  speech  at  Bichmond  soon 
after; 

"Col.  IToshiiiKtoii  8ud  that  Brown  was 
the  coolest  man  he  ever  saw  in  defjiog  iteath 
and  danger.  Willi  one  Bon  dead  by  his  side. 
Slid  another  shot  tlirough,  he  felt  the  pulse 
of  his  dying'son  with  one  hood,  held  his  rifle 
with  the  other,  and  commanded  his  men 
with  the  ntinost  composnre,  encouraging 
them  to  be  firm,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as 
deorlr  as  poasible." 

Conversing  with  Col.  Washington 
during  that  solemn  night,  he  said  he 
had  not  pressed  his  sons  to  join  him 
in  this  expedition,  hut  did  not  regret 


their  loss — they  had  died  in  a  good 
cause. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  after  a 
parley  which  resulted  in  nothing,  the 
marines  advanced  to  the  assault, 
broke  in  the  door  of  the  engine- 
house  by  using  a  ladder  aa  a  batter- 
ing-ram, and  rushed  into  the  build- 
ing. One  of  the  defenders  was  shot 
and  two  marines  wounded ;  bat  the 
odds  were  too  great ;  in  an  instant, 
all  ■  resistance  was  over.  Brown  was 
struck  in  the  face  with  a  saber  and 
knocked  down,  after  which  the  blow 
was  several  times  repeated,  while  a 
soldier  ran  a  bayonet  twice  into  the 
old  man's  body.  All  the  insurgents, 
it  was  said,  would  have  been  killed 
on  the  spot,  had  the  Virginians  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  with  cer- 
tainty from  their  prisoners. 

Of  course,  all  Virginia,  including 
her  (5oTemor,  rushed  to  Harper's 
Ferry  upon  learning  that  all  was 
over,  and  the  insurrection  completely 
suppressed.  The  bleeding  survivors 
were  subjected  to  an  alternation  of 
queries  and  execrations,  which  they 
met  bravely,  as  they  had  confronted 
the  bullets  of  their  numerous  and 
ever-increasing  foes.  They  answered 
frankly,  save  where  their  replies 
might  possibly  compromise  persons 
still  at  liberty ;  and  none  of  them 
sought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
had  struck  for  Universal  Freedom  at 
all  hazards.  The  bearing  of  Brown 
was  especially  praised  by  his  ene- 
mies (many  of  whom  have  since  won 
notoriety  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
bellion), as  remarkably  simple  and 
noble.  Among  others,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  hastened  to 
visit  and  catechise  Brown,  in  the 
hope  of  making  political  capital  out 
of  his  confessions,  and  was  answered 
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franMy  and  faiUj.    On  hie  return  to 
OMo,  he  said : 

"  It  is  in  Tain  to  nndemto  either  the  man 
or  the  coDipiraof.  Capt,  John  Brown  b  as 
brmve  and  reaolnte  a  man  aa  ever  headad  aa 
insarreotion;  and,  in  a  good  oaoae,  tmd  with 
a  Boffioient  force,  wonld  have  been  a  oonsmn- 
mste  partisan  commander.  He  has  ooolnesa, 
daridg,  peraistenoj,  tho  Htoio  futh  and  pa- 
tience, and  a  firmness  of  will  and  parpose 
nnoonqnerable.  He  is  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  the  ordinar?  mffian,  fanatic,  or 
madman.  Certainlj,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  best  execntod  conspiracies  that 
ever  fiuled." 

On  Wedneeday  evening,  October 
19th,  after  thirty  hours  of  this  disci- 
pline, the  four  surviving  priBoners 
were  conveyed  to  the  jail  at  Charlee- 
town  under  an  escort  of  marines. 
Brown  and  Stevens,  badly  wounded, 
were  taken  in  a  wagon ;  Green  and 
Coppoc,  unhurt,  walked  between  files 
of  soldiers,  followed  by  hundreds, 
who  at  first  cried,  "  Lynch  them  I" 
but  were  veiy  properly  shamed  into 
silence  by  Gov.  "Wise- 
It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  here 
over  the  legal  proceedings  in  this 
case ;  nor  do  the  complainte,  bo  freely 
made  at  the  time,  of  indecent  haste 
and  mifair  dealing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginia  authorities,  seem  fiilly  justi- 
fied. That  the  conviction  and  death 
of  Brown  and  his  aasociatee  were  pre- 
determined, is  quite  probable;  but 
the  facts  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
were  notorious,  beyond  dispute ;  and 
Vii^inia  had  but  this  alternative — 
to  hang  John  Brown,  or  to  abol- 
ish Slaveiy.  She  did  not  choose 
to  abolish  Slavery ;  and  she  had  no 
remaining  choice  but  to  hang  John 
Brown.  And  as  to  trying  him  and 
Stevens  while  still  weak  and  suffer- 
ing severely  from  their  wounds — nei- 
ther able  at  times  to  stand  np — ^it 
must  be  considered  that  the  whole 
State  bad  been  terror-etrioken  by  the 


first  news  of  their  attempt,  «id  tbat 
fears  of  insurrection  and  of  an  armed 
rescue  were  still  widely  prevalent. 
That  the  lawyers  of  the  Ticiuage  wlio 
were  assigned  to  the  defense  of  the 
prisoners  did  their  duty  timidly  and 
feebly,  is  certain;  but  they  shared, 
of  course,  not  only  the  prejudices  but 
the  terrors  of  their  neighbors,  and 
knew  that  the  case,  at  any  rate,  was 
hopeless. 

Brown's  conduct  throoghont  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  bis  bitter- 
est enemies.  Wben  his  papers  were 
brought  into  court  to  be  identified, 
he  said ;  *'  I  will  id«itify  any  of  my 
handwriting,  and  save  all  trouble.  I 
am  ready  to  face  the  music."  Wben 
a  defense  of  insanity  was  suggested 
rather  than  interposed,  be  repelled  it 
with  indignation.  "When,  ailer  his 
conviction,  he  was  suddenly  brought 
into  court,  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
to  listen  to  the  judgment,  and  directed 
to  stand  up,  and  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
though  taken  by  surprise  and  some- 
what confused,  he  spoke  gently  and 
tenderly  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  den;  every  thing  bnt 
what  I  have  all  along  admitted— the  design 
on  mj  part  to  free  the  slaves.  I  intended 
cert^nly  to  have  made  a  clear  thing  of  that 
matter,  as  I  did  last  winter,  when  1  went 
into  Uiseonri,  end  there  took  slaves  withoat 
the  snapping  of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moved 
them  throngh  the  conntry,  and  finally  leA 
them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  dona 
the  same  thing  again,  on  a  laraer  scale. 
That  was  all  I  intended.  I  never  did  intend 
tnnrder,  or  treaaon,  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  or  to  excite  or  incite  slaves  to 
rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection. 

"  I  have  another  objection :  and  that  is, 
it  is  nigast  that  I  should  sofTer  snoh  a 
penalty.  Had  I  interfered  in  the  manner 
which  I  admit  has  been  fairly  proved — (for 
I  admire  the  truthfolneas  and  candor  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  in  this  case)~had  I  so  interfered  in 
behalf  of  the  rich,  the  powerftil,  the  intelli- 
gent, the  so-called  great,  or  in  behalf  of  anj 
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of  tbetr  friends,  eitlier  father,  mother, 
brother,  rister,  wife,  or  ohildren,  or  eaj  of 
that  olus,  and  tuffered  and  uorifloed  what  I 
hare  In  this  interferenoe,  it  wonld  have 
been  all  right,  (uid  every  man  in  thii  Court 
would  have  deemed  it  an  not  worthj  of  re- 
ward rather  than  pmiishment, 

"  This  Court  acknowledges,  as  I  mppoee, 
the  validitr  of  the  Law  of  God.  I  see  a 
book  kissed  here  which  I  snppo«e  to  be  the 
Bible,  or,  ftt  least,  the  New  Testament.  • 
Tbatleaobea  me  that  all  things  'whatsoever' 
I  would  that  men  should  do  onto  me,  1 
■honld  do  even  bo  to  th^n.'  It  teaches  me, 
ftirther,  to  'remember  those  that  are  in 
bonds  as  bomid  with  them.'  I  endeavored 
to  act  upon  that  instmction.  I  say,  I  am 
jet  too  joDDi;  to  tmderstand  that  God  is 
any  respecter  of  persons.  1  believe  that  to 
have  iiit«rfered  as  I  have  done,  as  I  have 
always  freetj  admitted  I  hare  done,  in 
behalf  of  His  despised  poor,  was  not  wrong, 
but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  neoeesarj 
that  I  should  forfeit  mj  life  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  ends  of  JnBtioe,  and  mingle  m; 
blood  further  with  the  blood  of  my  children, 
and  with  the  blood  of  millitms  in  this  slave 
oountrj'  whose  rights  are  disregarded  by 
wicked,  cruel,  and  nnjust  eQaotmenta — I 
sabmit:  so  let  it  be  done. 

"Let  me  saj  one  word  fiirtber: 

"  I  feel  entirety  eatisfled  with  the  treat- 
ment I  have  reo^ved  on  my  trial.  Consid- 
ering aH  the  circnmstances,  it  has  been 
more  generoos  than  1  expected.  Bnt  I  feel 
no  coDScionsnefls  of  gailt  I  have  stated 
from  the  first  what  was  my  intention  and 
what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design 
sg^nst  the  life  of  any  person,  nor  any  dis- 
position to  commit  treason,  or  excite  slaves 
to  rebel,  or  make  any  general  insurrection. 
I  never  encouraged  any  man  to  do  so,  but 
always  discouraged  any  idea  of  that  kind. 

"  Let  me  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  statements  made  by  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  me.  I  hear  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  of  tliem  that  I  have  indaced  them 
to  Join  me.  Bnt  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  injure  them,  but  as  r^retting 
their  weakness.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
but  JoinM  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
greater  part  at  their  own  expense.  A  num- 
ber of  them  I  never  saw,  and  never  had  a 
word  of  conversation  wiUi,  till  the  day  they 
came  to  me,  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  I 
have  stated. 

"Now  I  have  done." 

Among  the  many  letters  addreeaed 
to  him  while  in  prison  was  one  from 
Ljdia  Maria  Child,  who  songht,  hat 
did  not  ohtain,  team  the  Tiiginia  an- 


thorities,  permission  to  visit  him  in 
his  prison.  Her  letter  to  Brown  wag 
answered  aa  foUowB : 

"  Mrs.  L.  Habu  Child  : 

"  Mr  dear  Friend  (such  yon  prove  to  be, 
though  a  stranger) : — Tonr  moat  kind  letter 
has  reached  me.  with  the  kind  offer  to  come 
here  and  take  care  of  me.  Allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  your  great  sympathy, 
and  at  tiie  same  to  propose  to  yon  a  differ- 
ent course,  together  with  my  reasons  for 
wishing  it  t  should  certunly  be  greatly 
pleased  to  become  personally  acquainted  wiUi 
one  so  gifted  and  so  kind;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  seeing  some  otyeotiona  to  it,  nnder 
present  circumstances,  f^t,  I  am  In 
charge  of  a  most  humane  gentleman,  who, 
with  his  family,  have  rmdered  me  every 
possible  attention  I  have  deored,  or  that 
could  be  of  the  least  advantage ;  and  I  am 
BO  far  recovered  fW>m  my  wonnds  as  no 
longer  to  require  nurung.  Then,  again,  it 
would  subject  yon  to  great  personal  incon- 
venience and  heavy  expense,  wilboat  doing 
me  any  good. 

"  Allow  me  to  name  to  yon  another  chan- 
nel through  which  yon  may  reach  me  with 
your  sympathise  much  more  effectaally.  I 
have  at  home  a  wife  and  three  yonng  dangh- 
tera — the  youngest  but  little  over  fire  years 
old,  the  oldest  nearly  sixteen.  I  have  also 
two  daughters-in-law,  whose  husbands  have 
both  fallen  near  me  here.  There  is  also 
another  widow,  Mrs.  Thompson,  whose 
husband  fell  here.  Whether  she  is  a  mother 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  All  these,  my  wife  in- 
cluded, live  at  Korth  Elba,  Essex  County, 
Kew  York.  I  have  a  middle-aged  son,  who 
has  been,  in  some  degree,  a  cripple  from 
his  childhood,  who  would  hare  as  mnch  aa 
he  could  well  do  to  earn  a  living.  He  was 
a  most  dreadfiil  sufferer  in  Kansas,  and  lost 
all  he  had  lud  up.  He  has  not  enough  to 
clothe  himself  for  the  winter  comfortably. 
I  have  no  living  son,  or  son-in-law,  who  did 
not  saffbr  terribly  ia  Kansas. 

"Now,  dear  friend,  wonld  yon  not  as 
eoon  contribnte  fifty  cents  now,  and  a  like 
snm  yearly,  for  the  relief  of  those  very  poor 
and  deeply  afflicted  persons,  to  enable  uiem 
to  supply  themselves  and  their  children  with 
bread  and  very  plain  clothing,  and  to  enable 
the  ohildren  to  receive  a  common  English 
education  f  Will  yon  also  devote  yoor  ener- 
gies to  induce  others  to  join  in  giving  a  tike 
amount,  or  any  other  amount,  to  constitute 
a  tittle  ftand  for  the  pnrpose  named  t 

"I  cannot  see  how  your  ooming  here 
can  do  me  the  least  good,  and  I  am  qnite 
cert^n  yon  can  do  me  immense  good  where 
yon  are.  I  am  quite  cheerful  nnder  all  my 
afflicting  circnmstances  and  prospects;  hav- 
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hioh  paeseth  all  tmderataiidiog,'  to  mli 
my  heart.    Yon  may  make  aaoh  bm  of  this 
as  yoa  sea  fit.     God  Almighty  blesa  and  re- 
WBi4  yoa  a  thoasand  fold! 

"  Tows,  in  flinoerity  and  trnth, 

"JohsBbowk." 
His  letter  to  hifl  family,  ■written  a 
week  after  his  sentence  to  death,  is 
aa  follows : 

"  CHABLBflTOWN,  JSFTBBBOIS  Oo.,  Va., 

"  8th  Nov.,  1BB9. 
"Dear  Wife  and  Children— Every  one: 
I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  my  wouids,  bnt  that 
I  am  qnite  weak  in  my  back,  and  sore  about 
my  left  kidney.  My  appetite  has  been  quite 
good  for  most  of  the  time  since  I  was  hart 
I  am  sapplied  with  almost  every  thing  I 
conld  desire  to  make  me  comfortable,  and 
tiie  little  I  do  lack  (some  articles  of  clothing, 
which  I  lost),  I  may  perhaps  soon  get  again. 
I  am,  besides,  qaite  cheerful,  having  (as  I 
tmst)  the  peace  of  God,  which  '  passeth  ail 
nndu^tanding,'  to  'rule  in  my  heart,'  and 
the  testimony  (in  some  degree)  of  a  good 
oonscience  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether 
in  vain.  1  can  trust  God  with  both  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  my  death,  believing, 
.13  I  now  do,  that  for  me  at  this  time  to  seal 
my  testimony  (for  God  and  hnmanity)  with 
ray  blood,  will  do  vastly  more  toward  ad- 
vancing the  cause  I  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  promote,  than  all  I  have  done  in  my 
life  before.  I  beg  of  yon  all  meekly  and 
quietly  to  submit  to  this;  not  feeling  your- 
selves in  the  least  degraded  on  tliat  acconnt. 
Itemember,  dear  wife  and  children  all,  that 
Jesns  of  Nazareth  snffered  a  most  eiomciat- 
ing  death  on  the  cross  as  a  felon,  under  the 
most  aggravating  circumstances.  Think. 
also,  of  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and 
Chiistians  of  former  days,  who  went  throogh 
greater  tribulations  than  yon  or  I ;  and  (try 
to)  be  reconciled.  May  God  Almighty  com- 
fort all  your  hearts,  and  soon  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  your  ej-es.  To  Him  be  endless 
prwse.  Think,  too,  of  the  crushed  millions 
who  'hnve  no  comforter.'  I  charge  you  all 
never  (in  your  trials)  to  forget  the  grief-*  of 
'  the  poor  that  cry,  and  of  those  tfiat  have 
none  to  help  them.'  I  wrote  most  earnestly 
to  my  dear  and  afflicted  wife  not  to  come  on, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate.  J  will  now  give 
!ier  my  reasons  for  doing  bo.  First,  it 
would  use  op  all  the  scanty  menus  she  has, 
or  is  at  all  likely  to  have,  to  make  herself 
and  children  oomfortable  hereafter.  For  let 
1110  tell  you  that  the  sympathy  tliat  is  now 
aroused  in  yourbehalf  may  not  always  follow 
yon.  _  There  is  bnt  little  more  of  the  ro- 
jnantic  about  helping  poor  widuna  ond  their 


children  than  there  is  about  trying  to  relieve 

poor  '  niggers.'  Again,  the  little  comfort  it 
might  afford  us  to  meet  again  would  be 
dearly  bought  by  the  puns  of  a  final  separa- 
tion. Wemustpart;  and,  I  feel  assureo,  for 
us  to  meet  onder  such  dreadful  circumstan- 
cea  would  only  add  to  our  distress.  If  she 
come  on  here,  she  must  be  ouly  a  gazing- 
stock  throughout  the  whole  journey,  to  be 
remarked  upon  in  every  look,  word,  and 
action,  and  by  all  sort^  of  creatores,  and  by 
•  all  Borta  of  papers  throughout  tie  whole 
country.  Again,  it  is  my  most  decided 
'  judgment  that  in  quietly  and  snbmisMvely 
staying  at  home,  vastly  more  of  generous 
sympathy  will  reach  her,  without  snch 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  feeling  as  she  must  put 
up  with  if  she  comes  on.  The  vints  of  one 
or  two  female  friends  that  bave_  come  on. 
here  have  produced  great  excitement,  whicli 
is  very  annoying,  and  they  cannot  posaibly 
do  me  any  good.  0  Mary,  do  not  come; 
bnt  patiently  wait  for  the  meeting  (of  thostf 
who  love  God  and  their  fellow-men)  where 
no  separation  must  follow.  '  They  shall  go 
no  more  out  forever.'  I  greatly  long  to 
hear  from  some  one  of  you,  and  to  learn  any 
thing  tlint  in  any  way  affects  your  welfare. 
1  sent  you  ten  dollars  the  other  day.  Did 
you  get  it?  I  have  also  endeavored  to  stir 
up  Christian  friends  to  visit  and  write  to 
you  in  your  deep  affliction.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  heed  the 
ealL  Write  to  me,  care  of  Capt.  John  Avis, 
Charleatown,  Jefferson  County,  Va. 

"  'Finally,  my  beloved,  be  of  good  com- 
fort.' May  all  your  names  be  'written  in 
ttie  Lamb's  book  of  life  '—may  you  all  have 
the  purifying  and  sustaining  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion — is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
"John  Bbown. 

"P.  S.  I  cannot  remember  a  night  so 
dark  as  to  have  hindered  the  coming  day, 
nor  a  storm  so  furious  or  dreadful  as  to  pre- 
vent tbe  return  of  warm  sunshine  and  a 
cloudless  sky.  But,  beloved  ones,  do  re- 
member that  this  is  not  your  rest,  that  in 
this  world  yon  have  no  abiding-place  or 
contjnuing  city.  To  God  and  His  infinite 
mercy  I  uways  commend  yon.      -J.  B." 

"Nov.  9." 

During  the  forty-two  days  of  his 
confinement  at  Charlestown,  Brown 
received  several  Tisits  from  sympa- 
tliiziiig  Northern  friends,  many  of 
■whom  had  never  before  seen  him. 
nia  wife,  overcoming  many  obstacles, 
was  finally  permitted  to  spend  a  few 
houra  in  his  cell,  and  to  take  supper 
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with  him  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  Ko  YirgiDianB,  bo  far  as  is 
tnowa,  proffered  him  any  words  of 
Idndnees,  vitleea  it  were  the  revereod 
dei^  of  the  neighborhood,  who  ten- 
dered him  the  eolace  of  religion  after 
their  fashioD,  which  he  civilly,  but 
firmly,  declined.  He  could  not  re- 
cognize any  one  who  justified  or  pal- 
liated Slavery  as  a  minister  of  the 
GK)d  he  worshiped,  or  the  Saviour 
in  whom  he  trusted.  He  held  ail- 
ments on  several  occasions  with  pro- 
Slavery  clergymen,  but  recognized 
them  as  men  only,  and  not  &s  invest- 
ed with  any  pecuhar  sanctity.  To 
one  of  tbetn,  who  sought  to  reconcile 
Slavery  with  Christianity,  he  said : 
"My  dear  Sir,  you  know  nothing 
about  Christianity ;  you  will  have  to 
learn  the  A  B  Oa  in  the  leeson  of 
Christianity,  as  I  find  you  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
I,  of  course,  respect  yon  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  it  is  as  a  heathen  gentle- 
man."   The  aigument  here  closed. 

The  following  characteristic  letter, 
was  written  by  hun,  while  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  to  a  relative  then  re- 
siding in  Windham,  Ohio : 


"Kbt,  LcTnEB  Hdupbbbt — My  Dear 
Friend:  Your  kind  letter  ofdie  12th  instant 
IB  now  before  me.  So  far  as  inj  knowledge 
goes  as  to  onr  inntnsl  kindred,  I  suppose  I 
am  the  flrttt  eioce  the  landing  of  Pet«r  Brown 
from  the  Jlajflower  tbnt  has  either  been 
Renb^nced  to  impriBonnient  or  to  the  eallows. 
Ifut,  my  dear  old  triend,  let  not  that  fact 
alone  grieve  yon.  Yon  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten how  and  where  our  grandfather  (Cap- 
taln  John  Brown)  fell  in  1776,  and  that  he, 
toi>,  might  have  perixhed  ou  the  acalFold  had 
rireumstsncee  been  bnt  ver;  little  differeat. 
Tho  fact  that  a  man  dies  under  the  hand  of 
an  executioner  (or  otherwise)  has  bat  little 
t>>  do  with  his  tme  character,  as  I  suppose. 
John  Rogers  perished  at  the  stake,  a  great 
and  good  man,  as  I  suppose:  but  his  doing 
M  does  not  prove  that  any  other  man  who 


has  died  in  the  same  way  was  good  or  other- 
wise. Whether  I  have  any  reason  to  '  be  of 
good  cheer'  (or  not)  in  view  of  my  end,  I  can 
asBur«  you  that  I  feel  so;  aud  that  I  un  to- 
tally blinded  if  I  do  not  really  eiperienco 
that  strengthening  and  consolation  yon  so 
faithfully  implore  in  my  behalf.  The  God 
of  our  Fathers  reword  your  fidelity  1  I  nei- 
ther feel  mortified,  degraded,  nor  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  my  imprisonment,  my  chain,  or 
my  near  prospect  of  ii«af  A  ^Auri^'n^.  1  feel 
assured  '  that  not  one  li.iir  shall  fall  from 
my  head  without  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father.'  I  also  feel  that  I  have  long  been 
endeavoring  to  hold  exactly  '  inch  a  /a*t  as 
God  has  chosen.'  See  thepass.ngo  in  Isaiah 
which  you  have  quoted.  No  part  of  my  life 
has  been  more  happily  spent  than  that  I  have 
spent  here,  and  I  humbly  trust  that  no  part 
has  been  spent  to  better  purpose.  I  would 
not  say  this  boastingly ;  but  '  thanks  be  nnto 
God  who  giveth  ns  the  victory,'  throogb  in- 
finite grace. 

"  I  should  be  60  years  old  were  I  to  live 
till  May  9,  1660.  I  have  eiuoyed  mnoh  of 
life  as  it  is,  and  hare  been  remarkably  proa- 
perouB,  having  early  learned  to  regard  the  . 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  others  as  my  own. 
I  have  never,  since  I  can  remember,  required 
a  great  amount  of  sleep,  so  that  I  conclnde 
that  I  have  already  enjoyed  full  an  average 
number  of  waking  hours  with  tliose  who 
reach  their  '  three-score  years  and  ten.'  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  driven  to  the  use  of 
glasses,  but  can  see  to  read  and  write  quite 
comfortably.    Bnt,  more  than  that,  I  have 

fenerally  ei^joyed  remarkably  good  health. 
might  go  on  to  recount  unnumbered  and 
Dnmerit^  blessings,  among  which  would  be 
some  very  severe  afflictions;  and  those  the 
most  needed  blessings  of  all.  And  now, 
when  1  Ihink  how  easily  I  might  be  left  to 
spoil  all  I  have  done  or  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  I  hardly  dare  wish  another  voy-' 
age,  even  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  a 
longtime  since  wa  met;  butwe  shall  now 
soon  ctune  together  in  our  '  Father's  honse,' 
I  trust.  'Let  us  hold  fast  that  we  already 
have,'  remembering  '  we  shall  reap  in  due 
time  if  we  &int  not.'  'Thanks  he  ever  unto 
God,  who  giveth  ns  the  victory  through 
Jeeus  Christ  our  Lord.'  And  now,  my  dd 
warm-heart«d  friend,  'Good-bye.' 
"  Your  atl'eotionate  cousin, 

"JoBN  BaowN." 

The  2d  of  December  was  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution.  Nearly 
three  thousand  militia  were  early  on 
the  groimd.  Fears  of  a  forcible  rescue 
or  of  a  servile  insurrection  prevented 
a  large  attendance  of  citizens.    Can- 
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non  were  so  planted  as  to  sweep  everj 
approach  to  the  Jul,  and  to  blow  the 
prisoner  into  ehreda  upon  the  first  in- 
timation of  tumult.  Yii^inia  held 
her  breath  until  ^e  heard  that  the 
old  man  was  dead. 

Brown  rose  at  daybreak,  and  con- 
tinned  writing  with  energy  until  half- 
past  ten,  when  he  was  told  to  prepare 
to  die.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
sheriff,  -visited  the  cell  of  Copeland 
and  Green,  to  whom  he  banded  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  saying  he 
had  no  more  use  for  money,  and  bade 
them  adieu.  '  He  next  visited  Cook 
and  Coppoc,  the  former  of  whom  had 
made  a  confession,  which  he  pro- 
noanced  false ;  saying  he  had  never 
sent  Cook  to  Harper's  Ferry,  as  he 
had  stated.  He  handed  a  quarter  to 
Goppoc  also,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  parted.  He  then  visited  and 
bade  a  kindly  good-bye  to  his  more 
especial  comrade,  Stevens,  gave  him 
a  quarter,  and  chaiged  him  not  to 
betray  bis  friends.  A  stxdi,  named 
Hazlett,  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison,  but  he  did  not  visit  him,  de- 
nying all  knowledge  of  him. 

He  walked  out  of  the  jail  at  11 
o'clock ;  an  eye-witness  said — "  with 
a  radiant  countenance,  and  the  step 
of  a  conqueror."  His  face  was  even 
joyouB,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  probably  his  was  the  lightest 
heart  in  Charleatown  that  day.  A 
black  woman,  with  a  little  child  in 
her  arms,  stood  by  the  door.  He 
stopped  a  moment,  and,  stooping, 
kissed  the  child  affectionately.  An- 
other black  woman,  with  a  child,  as 
he  passed  along,  exclaimed :  "  God 
bless  you,  old  man  I  I  wish  I  could 
help  you ;  bat  I  can't."  He  looked 
at  herwiUi  a  tear  in  his  eye.  He 
mounted  the  wi^on  beside  his  jaQor, 


Capt.  Avis,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
bravest  of  his  captors,  who  had  treat- 
ed him  very  kindly,  and  to  whom  be 
was  profoundly  grateiul.  The  w^on 
was  instantly  Burronnded  by  six  com- 
panies of  n^tia.  Being  asked,  on 
the  way,  if  he  Mt  any  fear,  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  me  from  iniancT^not  to  anffer  from 
physical  fear.  I  have  suffered  a 
thousand  times  more  from  basbl'ol- 
neee  than  from  fear."  The  day  was 
clear  and  bright,  and  he  remarked,  as 
he  rode,  that  the  country  seemed 
very  beautiful  Arrived  at  the  gal- 
lop he  said ;  "  I  see  no  citizens 
here ;  where  are  they  t"  "  None  but 
the  troops  are  allowed  to  be  present," 
was  the  reply,  "  That  ought  not  to 
be,"  said  he;  "citizens  should  be 
allowed  to  be  present  as  well  as  oth- 
ers." He  bade  adien  to  some  ac- 
quaintances at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  was  first  to  mount  the  scaf- 
fold. His  step  was  still  firm,  and 
his  bearing  calm,  yet  hopeful.  The 
hour  having  come,  he  said  to  Capt. 
Avis :  "  I  have  no  words  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me."  His 
elbows  and  ankles  being  pinioned, 
the  white  cap  drawn  over  his  eyee, 
the  hangman's  rope  adjusted  around 
hb  neck,  be  stood  waiting  for  death. 
"  Capt  Brown,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"  you  are  not  standing  on  the  drop. 
Will  you  come  forward  i"  "  I  CMi't 
see,"  was  his  firm  answer ;  ".you 
must  lead  me."  The  sheriff  led  him 
forward  to  the  center  of  the  drop. 
"  Shall  I  give  you  a  handkerchief, 
and  let  you  drop  it  as  a  signal !" 
"No;  I  am  ready  at  anytime;  but 
do  not  keep  me  needlessly  waiting." 
In  defiance  of  this  reasonable  request, 
he  was  kept  standing  thus  several 
minatee,  while  a  military  parade  and 
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display  of  readiness  to  repel  an  ima- 
ginary foe  were  enacted.  The  time 
seemed  an  hoar  to  tlie  impatient 
epeotators ;  even  the  BoldierB  hegan 
to  murmur — "  Shame  1"  At  last,  the 
order  was  given,  the  rope  cnt  with  a 
hatchet,  and  the  trap  fell;  hat  bo 
short  a  distance  that  die  victim  con- 
tinued to  stm^^le  and  to  enffer  for 
a  conmderahle  time.  Being  at  length 
dnlj  pronoanced  dead,  he  was  cnt 
down  after  thirty-eig^t  minutes'  sns- 


pension.  His  hody  was  conveyed  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  delivered  to  his 
widow,  by  whom  it  was  borne  to  her 
far  northern  home,  among  the  monn- 
tains  he  so  loved,  and  where  he  was  . 
BO  beloved.' 

There  let  it  rest  forever,  while  the 
path  to  it  is  worn  deeper  and  deeper 
by  the  pilgrim  feet  of  the  race  he 
BO  bravely  though  raehly  endeavored 
to  rescne  from  a  hideous  and  debas- 
ing thraldom  I 


SSI. 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    CANVASS    OF   1860. 


Thb  vote  polled  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton  in  1856  considerably  exceed- 
ed the  solid  strength,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Republican  party.  It  was  swelled 
in  part  by  the  personal  popularity  of 
CoL  Fremont,  whose  previous  career 
of  adventore  and  of  daring — his  ex- 
plorations, discoveries,  privations,  and 
perils — appealed,  in  view  of  his  com- 
parative youth  for  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, with  resistlees  fiiecination,  to 
the  noble  young  men  of  onr  country; 
whUehis  silence  and  patience  tbron^- 
ont  the  canvass,  Under  a  perfect  tem- 
pest of  preposterous  yet  annoying 
calumnies,  bad  contributed  to  widen 
the  circle  of  his  admirers  and  Mends. 
A  most  wanton  and  brutal  personal 
aaaanlt  *  on  Senator  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  Representative  Brooks 
of  South  Carolina,  abetted  by  Repre- 

*  Cook,  Coppoc,  Copeland,  and  Green  (a  bladi), 
were  hanged  at '  Charlestown  a  fortnight  after 
Brows — December  IGtta;  SterenB  and  HaElitt 
were  likewise  hanged  on  the  16ih  ot  Uarch 
following.     The  caDfaderatas  <rf  Brown,  who 


sentatives  !Keitt,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Edmnndson,  of  Yiif^a,  doubt- 
less contributed  dso  to  swell  the  Re- 
publican vote  of  the  following  An- 
tnmn.  Hr.  Sumner  had  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Kansas  question — a  speech  not  with- 
out grave  fatilts  of  conception  and  of 
style,  but  nowise  obnoxions  to  the 
charge  of  violating  the  decencies  of 
deb^  by  nnjustiliable  personalities. 
Tet,  on  the  assumption  that  its  au- 
thor had  therein  unwarrantably  as- 
sailed and  ridicoled  Judge  Butler — 
one  of  South  Carolina's  Senators, 
and  a  relative  of  Mr.  Brooks — he 
was  assaalted  by  surprise  while  sit- 
ting in  his  place  (though  a  few  min- 
utes after  tiie  Senate  had  adjourned 
for  the  day),  knocked  to  the  floor 
senseless,  and  beaten,  while  helpless 

aacoeeded  in  nakiog  their  escape,  were  Owen 
Brown,     Barclay    Coppnc,    Charles     P.    "Rdd, 
^andB  JacksoD  Ueriiam,  and  OAonie  P.  An- 
derson, a  colored  man. 
>  H^  ^^  IBB^ 
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and  anconscions,  till  the  rage  of  his 
immediate  assailant  was  tlioronghl; 
satiated.  Mil'.  Sumner  was  eo  mach 
injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  seat  and  take  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  where,  under  the  best  medi- 
cal treatment,  his  health  was  slowly 
restored.  The  infliction  on  Brooks, 
by  a  Washington  court,  of  a  paltry- 
fine'  for  this  outrage,  tended  to  deep- 
en and  diffuse  popular  indignation  at 
the  North,  which  the  unopposed  re- 
(ilectioii  of  Brooks — ^he  having  re- 
signed, because  of  a  vote  of  censure 
from  a  majority  of  the  House — did 
not  tend  to  allay.  Of  Fremont's  ag- 
gregate vote — 1,341,812 — it  is  proba- 
ble that  all  above  1,200,000  was  giv- 
en him  on  grounds  persoual  to  him- 
self, or  from  impulses  growing  out  of 
thie  Sumner  outrage. 

Accordingly,  the  elections  of  1857 
exhibited  a  diminution  of  Republi- 
can strength — the  eleven  States  which 
had  voted  for  Fremont,  giving  him  an 
aggregate  popular  majority  of  over 
250,000,  now  giving  but  little  over 
60,000  for  the  Republican  tickets. 
AU  the  Kew  England  States  were 
still  carried  by  the  Republicans,  but 
by  majorities  diminished,  in  the  aver- 
age, more  than  hal^  wliile  that  of 
Connecticut  was  reduced  from  7,715 
to  6i6.  So,  in  Ohio,  Gov.  Chase  was 
this  year  reelected  by  1,481,  though 
Fremont  had  16,623;  while  Gov. 
Lowe,  in  Iowa,  had  but  2,151,  where 
Fremont  had  received  7,784;  and 
Gov.  Randall  was  chosen  in  Wis- 
consin by  barely  118,  where  Fremont 
had  received  13,247.  No  Republi- 
can  State  was  actually  revolution- 

'  Of  $300. 

'  Uinnesirta  chose  JAmc  Uemberi  to  the 
House.  oQ  the  aEBumpUoD  that  her  populatinn 
was  BUffldent  to  wturaot  her  ia  claimbg  that 


ized,  however,  but  New  York ;  where 
— owing,  in  part,  to  local  questions 
and  influences — Fremont's  m^;nifi- 
cent  plnrality  of  80,000  was  changed 
to  A  Democratic  plurality  of  18,000. 
It  appeared  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
Free  States,  that  the  decline  or  disso- 
Intion  of  the  "  American"  or  Fill- 
more party  inured  mainly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  triumphant  Democra- 
cy ;  though  Pennsylvania,  and  possi- 
bly Rhode  Island,  were  exceptions. 
To  swell  the  resistless  tide,  Minne- 
sota and  Oregon — both  in  the  ex- 
treme North — each  framed  a  State 
Constitution  tlib  year,  and  took  po- 
sition in  line  with  the  dominant 
party — Minnesota  by  a  small,  Ore- 
gon by  an  overwhelming,  majority 
— the  two  swelling  by  four  Seiia- 
tors  and  four'  Representatives  the 
already  invincible  strength  of  the 
Democracy, 

The  Opposition  was  utterly  power- 
leas  against  this  surge ;  but  what 
tliey  dare  hardly  undertake,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  able  to  efibct.  By  his 
utterly  indefensible  attempt  to  im- 
pose the  Lecompton  Constitution 
upon  Kansas,  in  glaring  contradic- 
tion to  his  smootli  and  voluble  pro- 
fessions regarding  "Popular  Sover- 
eignty," "  the  will  of  the  majority," 
etc.,  etc.,  he  enabled  the  Repub- 
licans, in  1858,  to  hold,  by  majorities 
almost  uniformly  increased,  all  tlic 
States  they  had  carried  the  preceding 
year,  and  reverse  the  last  year's  ma- 
jority against  them  in  New  York; 
carry  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time 
by  over  26,000  majority;  triumph 
even  in  New  Jersey  under  afl  eqniv- 

number — or,  at  least,  soon  would  bo.  She  bos 
eincc  chopen  but  two,  being  entitled  to  nn  more 
— in  fucl^  hardly  to  bo  many — under  the  CensuB 
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ocal  OTganizatJon ;  bring  orer  IGn- 
neeota  by  a  close  vote;  and  Bwell 
their  majority  in  Ohio  to  foil;  20,000. 
They  were  beaten  in  Indiana  on  the 
State  ticket  by  a  very  slender  major- 
ity, bnt  carried  seven  of  the  eleven 
Bepresentatives  in  Congrees,  beside 
helping  elect  an  anti-Leeompton 
B^ocrat  ia  another  district ;  ■while 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  WisoonBin,  chcme 
Bepnblican  tickets — ae  of  late  had 
been  o&ual  with  them — by  respeet- 
ahle  majorities,  and  the  last  named 
by  one  increased  to  nearly  6,000. 
Califomia  and  Oregon  still  adhered 
to  Democracy  of  the  most  pro-Slavery 
type,  by  decisive  majorities. 

niinob  was  this  year  the  arena  of 
a  peculiar  contest.  Senator  DoTiglae 
had  taken  so  prominent  and  so  effi- 
cient a  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Le- 
compton  abomination,  tbat  a  number 
of  the  leading  Eepublicans  of  other 
States  were  desirous  that  their  Illinois 
Iwethren  should  unite  in  choosing  a 
Legislature  pledged  to  return  him, 
by  a  vote  sabstantia1IynQanimons,to 
the  seat  he  had  so  ably  filled.  But 
it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  that 
those  thus  appealed  to  should,  be- 
cause of  one  good  act,  recognize  and 
treat  as  a  inend  one  whom  they  had 
known  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  the 
ablest,  most  indefatigable,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  scmpiilons,  of  their 
adversaries.  They  hel^  a  sort  of 
State  Convention,  therefore,  and  pre- 
sented Abbaham  LmcouT  as  a  Be- 
pnblican competitor  for  Mr.  Doug- 
las's seat ;  and  he  opened  the  canvass 
at  once,*  in  a  terse,  forcible,  and  tho- 
roughly "  radical"  speech,  wherein  he' 
enunciated  the  then  startling,  if  not 
absolutely  novel,  doctrine  tiiat  the 

*  At  .Springfield,  111.,  June  17,  1868. 


Union  caimot  permanenU/y  endure 
ha^ Slave  and  half  Free.  Said  Mr. 
Lincoln: 

"  If  we  oonld  first  know  where  we  «re,  and 
whither  we  are  tendiiiK,  we  could  better 
Jadge  what  to  do,  and  now  to  do  it.    Ve 

are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  aince  a  policy 
was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object  ana 
confident  prumiieof  putting  an  end  to  61a-* 
ver^  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy,  that  agitation  hae  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  angtnented.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  cri^s 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A 
houie  divided  against  itself- cannot  stand.' 
I  believe  this  Government  cannot  pwma- 
nently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  e^ipect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  bonse  to  fall — but  I  rfo  expect 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  iilavery  will  aireet  the  tiu^ 
ther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  frhere  the  pnb- 
lic  mind  sh^l  r^  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  ita  ad- 
vocates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  be- 
come alike  lawhl  in  all  the  States,  old  as 
well  aa  new — North  as  well  as  Soath." 

This  almost  prophetic  statement, 
from  one  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  who 
had  been  known,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Dred  Soott  decision,  as  a 
rather  conservative  Whig,  was  pnt 
forth,  more  than  four  months  before 
Gov.  Seward, '  as  if  under  a  like  pre- 
monition of  coming  events,  said : 

"These  antagonistic  systems  are  continn- 
ally  coming  into  closer  contact,  and  collision  . 

resalts. 

"  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  this  colliwon 
means?  They  who  think  that  it  is  acci- 
dental, nnnecessary,  the  work  of  interested 
or  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  epheme- 
ral, mistake  the  case  altogether,  /tii  antr- 
represiible  eonfiiet  between  opposing  and 
enduring  forces;  and'  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding  na- 
tion, or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either 
the  cotton  and  rice-fields  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Lonisiana  will 
ultimately  betJiledbyfi-ee  labor,and  Cbu-les- 
ton  and'  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  le- 
gitimate merchandise  alone,  or  else  tlie  rye- 
fields   and  wheat-fields    of  Haasochusetts 

'  At  Bochester,  N,  T.,  Oct  25,  1868. 
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uid  New  York  most  again  be  sturenderad 
bj  thfflT  bmiera  to  bIbtb  anltore  and  to  the 
m^QctioD  of  alavM,  and  Boston  and  New 
York  beooine  once  mora  morketa  for  trade 
in  the  bodies  and  aonls  of  men.  It  is  the 
fulure  to  apprehend  this  great  tnith  that 
indoces  eo  manjr  nDBDCoe^oI  attempta  at 
final  compromise  between  the  Slave  and 
Free  States;  and  it  is  the  erietenoe  of 
this  great  tact  that  renders  all  snoh  pretend- 
ed compromises,  when  made,  vaia  and 
ephemeral." 

Mp.  Lincoln,  in  hifl  brief  Spring- 
field apeech,  famiebed  tbe  sbortest 
and  ebarpeet  exposition  ever  yet 
given  of  tbe  'doctrine  vaunted  aa 
'  Popnlar  Sovereignty,'  viz. : 

''This  neceaaity  [for  s  popnlar  indorse- 
ment of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  blllj  had  not  been  overlooked;  bnt 
had  been  provided  for,  u  well  as  might  be, 
in  the  notable  frgament  of  '  Squatter  Sover- 
eigntj,'  otherwise  oalled  'earaed  right  of 
sdf-government ;'  which  latter  phrase, 
thoogb  expressive  of  the  onlj  rightful  basis 
of  any  government,  was  so  perverted,  in 
this  attempted  ose  of  it,  as  to  amoant  to  jast 
this;  Thai,  if  "'^V  ""^  "*<"*  "Aoou  to  eatlave 
another,  no  CAim  man  lAall  be  dUtmed  to 

Mr.  Booglas  promptly  joined  iaene ; 
and  an  oral  canvass  of  uneqnaled 
interest,  considering  tbe  smallness  of 
tbe  stake,  was  prosecuted  by  tbese 
capable  and  practiced  popular  de- 
baters, before  immense  audimces  of 
their  fellow-cidzeus,  up  to  the  eve  of 
tbe  State  Election.  In  the  event, 
Mr.  Dooglas  was  successfol,  Becuring 
54  to  46  of  tbe  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  being  promptly  reelects 
ed  by  tbem ;  bnt  the  candidates  fa- 
vorable to  Mr,  Lincoln  had  a  plurality 
of  tbe  popular  vote.* 

The  Elections  of  1859  were  not  es- 
pecially significant,  save  that,  in  New 
York,  what  remained  of  the  "  Ame- 
rican" party,  instead  of  nominating  a 


State  ticket  of  their  own  men,  adopt- 
ed the  expedient  of  selecting  their 
candidates  alternately  from  tbe  tickets 
of  the  two  great  parties — of  course, 
powerfully  udiug  that  wbicb  must 
otherwise  have  been  beaten  throngb- 
out.  The  25,000  votee  thus  cast 
elected  three  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates by  majorities  of  32B  to  1,450 ; 
while  the  Kepublicans  placed  on  tbe 
"American  ticket"  had  majorities 
ranging  from  45,104  to  49,447 ;  and 
one  Kepnblican  candidate  was  chosen 
over  tiiie  joint  vote  of  both  the  adverse 
parties.  In  this  "  balance-of-power" 
movement  Of  tbe  Americans  was  fore- 
shadowed the  "  Pufflon"  electoral 
dcketa  of  1860. 

Tbe  indignant,  scomfnl  rhetoric 
wherewith  Mr.  Webster  had  scouted 
the  su^estion,  that  Slavery  might 
possibly  be  established  in  Kew  Mexi- 
co, and  spumed  tbe  idea  of  "  reeuact- 
ing  the  laws  of  God"  by  prohibiting 
it  there,  bad  scarcely  died  out  of  tbe 
public  ear,  when  the  L^islature  of 
that  vast  Territory  proceeded,  at  its 
session  in  1850,  to  do  tbe  vety  thing 
which  he  bad  deemed  so  inconceiva- 
ble. A  Hflnming  the  le^  existence 
of  Slavery  in  that  Territory,  in  ac- 
c<)rdance  with  the  Dred  Scott  ded- 
sion,  the  L^islature  proceeded  to 
pass  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  in  slaves,"  where- 
by severe  penalties  were  provided 
for  "  stealing,"  or  "enticing  away" 
said  property,  or  "  inciting"  said  pro- 
perty to  "discontent"  or  "insubordi- 
nation," Tbe  spirit  of  this  notable  act 
is  fi^ly  exhibited  in  tbe  following 
jM-ovisions ; 


•ForUnAhi,  124,898;  for Dou(^  121,130; 
Unooln's  plnrsli^i  3,SS8.  But  over  4,000  Dem- 
ocratic votes  wera  scattered  and  lost,  in  olw- 


<    directloiiB   from    WtihingtOD — Hr. 
OS's  apprehended  return  being  ezceedingljr 
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"Sm.  10.  Any  peraoo  tmj  UwfaU;  take 
vp  or  apprehend  any  slave  who  shall  have 
mn  away,  or  be  absenting  himBelf  fhiin  the 
castody  or  service  of  his  master  or  owner, 
and  may  lawfollj  nse  or  eroplof  rooh  force 
as  ma;  be  necessor;  to  take  tip  or  appre- 
hend snch  slave ;  and  snoh  perBon,  vpon 
the  deliver]'  of  sooh  slave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  at  snch  place  as  his  toaster  or 
owner  ma;  dewgn^  shall  be  entitled  to 
demand  or  reoover  b;  soit  an;  reward 
which  ma;  have  been  offered  for  tbe  appre- 
hension or  deliver;  of  such  slave.  Ana,  if 
no  reward  have  been  offered,  then  snoh  per- 
son so  apprehending  snch  slave  shall,  npon 
the  deliver;  of  snch  alave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  connt;  la 
which  saoh  slave  was  apprehended,  be  en- 
titled to  demand  and  recover  from  snch 
owner  or  master  the  sum  of  twent;  doUars, 
besides  ten  cents  for  each  mile^of  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  ^iprehen- 

"Sec.  II.  ^  an;  sheriff  of  an;  coont; 
within  this  Territor;  shall  M  or  reftise  to 
receive  with  proper  care  an;  ranawa;  slave 
BO  offered  to  him  fbr  safe- keeping,  b;  such 
person  apprehending  the  same,  or  his  agent, 
snch  ah^ff  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  fined  in  a  snm  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  use  of  tbe  Territor;,  shall 
further  be  liable  to  tbe  owner  of  snch  slave 
for  his  value,  recoverable  by  civil  suit,  and 
shall  be  ineli^hle  for  reelection  to  the  said 
office. 

"Sao.  SO.  An;  slave  who  shall  oondnot 
himself  disorder^  in  a  pnblio  place,  or  shall 
give  insolent  language  or  signs  to  an;  tree 
white  person,  ma;  be  arrested  and  taken  b; 
such  person  before  a  Jnstioe  of  the  peace, 
who,  npon  trial  and  convictjon,  in  a  snm- 
niar;  manner,  shall  canse  his  constable  to 
give  anoh  slave  any  number  of  stripes  npon 
his  or  her  hare  back,  not  exceeding  thirt;- 

"8ao.  21.  When  an;  slave  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  for 
which  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  is,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  Sne  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, the  court  passing  sentence  on  him  may, 
in  ite  discretion,  snhatitnte  for  such  fine  cor- 
poral punishment,  or  branding,  or  stripes. 

"8bo.  36.  No  slave  shall  be  permitted  to 
go  from  the  premises  of  his  owner  or  mas- 
ter afUr  sonset  and  before  sunrise,  withont 
a  written  pass,  specifying  the  particular 
place  or  places  to  which  snch  slave  is  per- 
mitted to  go ;  and  an;  white  penon  h  au- 
thorized to  take  an;  slave  who,  upon  de- 
mand, shall  not  exhibit  snch  pass,  before 
an;  Justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  sum- 
mary investigation,  shall  cause  snch  slave  to 
be  whipped  with  not  more  than  thirty-nine 
atripea  npon  big  or  her  bare  baek,  and  to  h« 


committed  to  the  Jail,  or  custody  of  a  prop^ 
officer,  to  be  released  the  next  da;,  on  de- 
mand and  paytnent  of  costs  b;  the  owner 
or  mse^er." 

Ajiother  act  passed  bj  the  eatne 
Legislatore,  "Amendatory  of  the 
law  relative  to  coiitracte  between 
masters  and  servants"  {^>eons),  has 
this  unique  proviBion,  which  might 
have  afforded  a  hint  to  @onth  Caro- 
lina in  her  worst  estate : 

"8bo.  4.~No  Oonrt  of  this  Territory 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  nor  shall  take  cogni- 
lance,  of  any  cause  for  tbe  correction  that 
masters  ma;  give  th^  servants  for  neglect 
of  their  duties  as  servants ;  for  they  are  con- 
sidered as  domestio  servants  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  the;  should  correct  their  neglect 
and  faults;  for,  as  soldiers  are  ponished  by 
their  chiefe,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  anthorit;,  h;  reason  af  the  salary 
the;  enjo;,  an  equal  right  should  be  grant- 
ed those  persons  who  pa;  their  mone;  to  be 
served  in  the  protection  of  their  propert;  j 
Froeided,  That  such  correction  shall  not  be 
infiioted  in  a  cruel  manner,  with  olnbs  or 

These  acts  were  directly  inspired 
from  Washington,  and  were  enacted 
under  the  sapervision  and  tutelage 
of  the  Federal  officers  stationed  in 
the  Territory.  Some  of  these  were 
personally  slaveholders ;  others  were 
only  anxious  to  commend  themselves 
to  ^e  notice  and  faror  of  their  supe- 
riors; and  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
persuade  the  ignorant  Mexicans,  who 
mainly  composed  the  Legislature, 
that  such  acts  would  cause  the  hea- 
venly dews  of  Federal  patronage  to 
fall  in  boundless  profusion  on  the 
arid,  thirsty  hills  of  their  Territory. 
And,  while  the  number  of  sIstcs  held 
in  Kew  Mexico  might  never  be  great, 
its  salubrity,  and  the  ease  wherewith 
a  mere  subsistence  is  maintained 
there,  might  ymU  have  commended 
it  to  faror  as  a  bTeeding^round  of 
black  chattels  for  the  unhealthy 
swamps  and  lowlands-  of  ArVftTiana 
and  Louisiana.    Is  any  case,  ita  Bub- 
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Berrience  to  the  Slave  Power  was  as- 
sured by  the  mere  legalization  of  life- 
long bondage  and  unrequited  labor 
on  its  narrow  but  fertile  iutervaleB, 
and  in  its  minee  of  precious  ore. 

The  XXXVIth  CongreaB  aflaem- 
bled  at  Washington  Monday,  De- 
cember 5,  1859.  The  Senate  was 
stiU  stroDgly  Democratic,  though  the 
Bepublican  minority  tiierein  had 
grown  gradually,  until  it  numbered 
twenty -tour.  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
California,  and  Oregon,  were  Btill 
repreBented  by  Democrats,  as  were 
in  part  Pennsylvama,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois ;  bat  the  strong  anti-Lecompton 
wave  of  1858  had  swept  into  the 
House  delegations  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
"Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Administra- 
tion ;  and  these,  with  unanimous 
Kepnblican  delegations  &om  all  the 
Kew  England  States,  left  no  clear 
majority  for  any  party.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  Speaker,  Thomas  S.  Bo- 
cock,  Dem.,  of  Virginia,  received 
eighty-six  votes;  John  Sherman, 
Hep.,  of  Ohio,  sixtj-six ;  Galusha  A. 
Grow,  Rep.,  of  Pennsylvania,  forty- 
three  :  twenty-two  were  divided  be- 
tween three  "  Americans"  or  South- 
em  Whigs,  and  tliirteen  were  scat- 
tered mainly  npon  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats :  whole  number  cast,  230 ; 
necessary  for  a  choice,  116, 

Mr,  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  now 
moved  tliat  the  House  adjourn  till 
to-morrow,  wliich  was  negatived — 
Teas  100 ;  Nays  130 :  wherenpon 
Mr.  John  B.  Clark,'  of  Missouri, 
rose,  and,  amid  a  shower  of  objec- 
tions and  interruptions,  propc^ed  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution : 


"  Wlurea*,  certain  members  of  this  House, 
now  in  nominntion  for  Speaker,  did  indorse 
and  recommend  the  boot  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, 

^'Jtetohed,  That  the  doctrines  and  senti- 
mentsof  a  certain  book  called  'The  Impend- 
ing Crisis  of  the  South— How  to  meet  it.' 
parportiDg  to  have  been  written  by  ono 
Hinton  B.  Helper,  are  Insarrectionar;  and 
hoatlle  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranqnillity 
of  the  countiTi  and  that  no  member  of  this 
House  who  has  indorsed  and  recommended 
it,  or  the  compeodfrom  it,  is  fit  to  be  Speak- 
er of  this  Honse." 

The  book  thus  advertised  was 
written  by  a  young  North  Carolinian 
of  the  poorer  middle  class,  who,  hav- 
ing migrated  to  California,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  Northern  States, 
had  imbibed  ideas  respecting  Slave- 
ry which  it  was  not  ^e  to  express 
in  his  native  State.  Those  ideas  he 
had  embodied  in  his  "  Impending 
Crisis,"  which  was,  in  substance, ,  a 
vehement  appeal  to  the  poor  wJiitea 
of  the  South  against  persistence  in 
servility  to  the  slaveliolders,  backed 
bj  ample  statistics,  proving  Slavery 
specially  injurious  and  degrading  to 
them,  as  well  as  baleful  and  blight- 
ing to  the  entire  South.  This  book, 
being  deemed  effective  as  an  anti- 
Slavery  argument,  whether  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South,  had  been  re- 
commended to  general  attention,  in 
a  circular  signed  by  two  thirds,  at 
least,  of  the  E^publican  members  of 
the  last  Congress,  including,  of 
course,  many  of  those  returned  to 
the  present.  Messrs.  Sherman  and 
Grow,  between  whom  the  Eepubli- 
ean  vote  for  Speaker  was  divided, 
were  both  among  the  signers  of  this 
circular.  Hereupon,  Mr,  Clark  pro- 
ceeded to  make,  amid  interruptions 
and  questions  of  (frder,  snch  a  fipeech 
as  a  slaveholder  might  be  expecttd 
to  make  on  such  a  theme ;  urging 
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that  no  man  who  bad  recommended 
Bnch  a  book  as  Helper's  ought  to  be 
chosen  Speaker,  and  insisting  on  dis- 
cussing the  contents  and  bearings  of 
that  book  at  leiBure ;  whilst  several 
Eepublican  members,  instead  of  re- 
prehending this  discreditable  inter- 
ruption of  the  proper  bnainesa  of  the 
House,  and  demandmg  that  the  Cleric 
should  proceed  ,to  call  the  roll  for 
another  attempt  to  elect  a  Speaker, 
rose  to  deprecate,  and  explain,  and 
apologize,  and  insist  that,  if  thej  had 
signed  a  recommendation  of  any  such 
book,  it  was  in  total  ignorance  of  its 
contents,  which  they  utterly  con- 
demned and  repudiated.  Thns,  amid 
great  confusion,  l£r,  Clark  carried 
the  point  he  was  aiming  at ;  and  the 
House,  after  one  more  refusal — Yeas 
113 ;  Nays  115 — consented  to  adjourn 
at  a  little  past  two  o'clock,  without 
takiDg  a  second  ballot  for  Speaker, 

In  the  Senate,  also,  Slavery  agita- 
tion was  commenced  &om  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  even  before  that  body 
had  been  fairly  organized,  by  a  re- 
solve, introduced  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  calling  for  the  most  elabo- 
rate inquiry  into  the  recent  tragedy 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  requiring  the 
Select  Committee  thereon  to  report 
"what  legislation  may, in  their  opin- 
ion, be  nec^eary  for  the  future  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  the  cotmtry," 
etc. ;  and  hereupon  the  Senate  plung- 
ed into  a  diecuBsion,  which  lasted 
several  days, 

Mr.  Clark,  in  like  manner,  reenmed 
his  diraertation  on  Helper  immedi- 
ately on  the  assembling  of  the  House 
next  morning,  having  all  manner  of 
docaments  read  from  the  Clerk's 
desk ;  and  spinning  out  his  remarks 
to  the  utmost  length.    "When  he  had 
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closed,  Mr.  John  A.  Gilmer,'  of  N".  C, 
moved  a  substitute,  condemning  all 
attempts  at  renewing  Slavery  agita- 
tion ;  whereupon  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
111.,  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be 
laid  on  the  table,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  tie  vote :  Yeas  116 ;  Nays  116 ; 
and  the  debate  went  on,  simnlts- 
ueonsly  with  tJiat  on  John  Brown 
and  his  doings  in  the  Senate.  A 
second  ballot  for  Speaker  was  not  ob- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  third 
day's  proceedings,  when  Mr.  Sher- 
man received  107  votes ;  Mr,  Bocock 
88 ;  Mr.  Gilmer  22 ;  and  there  were 
14  scattering.  And  still  the  two 
Houses  continued  to  debate  John 
Brown  and  Helper,  by  way  of  dis- 
cour^ng  Slavery  agitation,  inter- 
spersed with  readings  of  the  choicest 
and  spiciest  extracts  from  Helpw, 
and  occasional  ballots  for  Speaker — 
Mr.  Sherman's  vote  rising  to  112, 
while  116  were  necessary  lor  a  choice. 
The  total  vote  was  diminished,  after 
a  few  days,  as  members  paired  off 
and  left  Washington ;  but  Mr.  Sher- 
man continued  to  lack  from  three  to 
live  of  an  election ;  until  finally,  after 
eight  weeks  had  been  thus  spent,  he 
peremptorily  declined ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pennington — ex-Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  a  member  of  the  House — was 
presented  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Bocock 
was  also  withdrawn,  and  the  entire 
pro-Slavery  strength  concentrated,  so 
far  as  possible,  on  Mr.  Wm,  N.  H. 
Smith,  "American,"  of  N.  C.  The 
next  (fortieth)  ballot  gave  Penning- 
ton 115 ;  Smith  113 ;  John  G.  Davis, 
anti-Leeompton  Dem.^' of  Ind.,  S; 
and  there  were  4  scattering;  neoea- 
sary  to  a  choice  118,  Finally,  on  the 
forty-fourth  ballot,*  Mr.  Smith's  name 
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having  been  withdrawn,  the  vote  was 
declared:  for Femungton  117;  John 
A.  McClemand,  Dem.,  85 ;  John  A. 
Gilmer,  Araer.,  16 ;  and  there  were 
15  scattering.  Mr.  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  of  Md.,  who  had  hitherto  voted 
with  the  Americans,  now  east  his 
vote  for  Pennington,  and  elected 
him — he  having  the  exact  nnmher 
necessary  to  a  choice,  John  W.  For- 
ney, anti-Lecompton  Dem.,  was  soon 
after  elected  Clerk  by  a  close  vote. 

The  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
not  merely  Democratic  of  the  Le- 
compton  or  extremepro-Slavery  caate ; 
it  was  especially  hostile  to  Senator 
DouglaA,  and  detenoined  to  punish 
him  for  his  powerful  opposition  to 
the  Leeompton  bill,  by  reading  him 
out  of  the  party.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
Jeflferson  Davis  submitted  "  an  elabo- 
rate Beriea  of  resolves,  whereof  Uie 
followiog  is  the  most  material: 

"  4,  Retolved,  That  ndther  CoDgress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 
legislation  or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and 
unfriendly  nature,  possess  the  power  to  aa- 
nnl  or  impair  the  conatitntional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  bis  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories ;  but 
]t  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gorernment 
there  to  afford  for  that,  as  for  other  species 
ofproperty,  the  needfnl  protection ;  and,  if 
eipeneace  shonld  at  any  time  prove  that  the 
Judiciary  does  not  possess  power  to  insure 
adequate  protection,  it  will  then  becaine  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  enpply  sach  deficiency." 

These  resolutions  he  modified,  "ailer 
a  conference  with  friends,"  and  sub- 
mitted afresh,"  presenting  the  mate- 
rial proposition  in  this  shape : 

"  4:.  Seiolted,  That  neither  Congress  nor 
a  T«nitorial  Legidlatore,  whether  by  direct 

'     "  Pab.  2,  1860.  "J'eb.  29,  1860. 

;     "  May  24,  1860. 

■■  Tiis — Ueasra.  Beqfamln,  3i^r,  Bragg, 
Bright,  Btowb,  ChesDut,  C  C.  ^i^t  diDgman, 
Ohtteitden,  DuTis,  Htzpatrick,  Green,  Gwin, 
Hammood,  Hemphill,  Hunter,  IversoD,  Jjoboson, 
of  Art,  Johnson,  c^  Tenn.,  Kennedy,  lone 
(Onsm^,  Ictham,  MsQory,  ICaaon,  Nldidaiw, 


legislation  or  legislation  of  an  hidirect  and 
uutriendly  character,  poaseBSea  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  const! tational  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Terriloriea,  and 
there  hold  and  enjoy  the  satno  while  the  ter- 
ritorial condition  remains." 

The  discussion  of  the  series  con- 
BTtmed  a  large  share  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Senate  during 
the  entire  session.  It  ultimately 
transpired  that  they  were  the 
work  of  a  'Lecompten*  or  regular 
Democratic  caucns,  and  that  their 
ulterior  object  was  the  reading  of 
Mr,  Douglas,  and  other  tenacious 
champions  of '  Popular  Sovereignty,' 
out  of  the  Democratic  party.  At 
length,"  the  Senate  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  first  of  the  series,  which  was  as 
follows : 

"1.  RetoUed^  That,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  States  adopting  the 
same  acted  severally  as  fi-ee  and  iodepend- 
ent  sovereigBtiea,  delegating  a  portion  of 
their  poweiy  to  be  eiercised  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  inereaaed  security  of 
each  against  dangers,  dometlk  aa  well  as 
foreign ;  and  that  any  intermeddling  by  any 
one  or  more  States,  or  by  a  combination  of 
their  citizens,  with  the  domestic  insCitntions 
of  the  others,  on  any  pretest  whatever,  po- 
litical, moral,  or  religions,  with  a  view  to  their 
distorbanco  or  snbvereion,  is  in  violation  of 
the  CoDstitntion,  insulting  to  the  States  so 
interfered  with,  endangers  their  domeetio 
peace  and  tranqnillity — objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed — and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  tends  to  weaken  and'  destroy 
the  Union  itself." 

This  resolve  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  EepuhlicaiiB,  and  was  passed  by  a 
strict  party  vote — that  is,  by  the  votes 
of  all  others  in  the  affirmative,  against 
the  i^pnblicans  in  the  negative : 
Teas  36 ;  Nays  19." 

Pearue,  Folk,  Powell,  Pi^b,  EUce^  Sebasttan, 
SlideU,  Thomson,  of  N.  J.,  Toombs,  Wig&ll,  and 
Yulee— 36. 

Nats — Uesars.  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessendeu,  Foot. 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Eing, 
Simmons,   Smnner,   Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  and  Wil- 
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"2.  SAclotd,  That  negro  Blarerr,  aa  it 
exists  in  fifteen  States  of  this  Union,  compo- 
ses an  important  portion  of  their  domestic 
institutions,  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 

tnting  &o  important  element  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  powers  among  the  States,  and 
that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the 

Eart  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the 
Dion,  in  relation  to  this  inatitotion,  can 
JDstify  them  or  their  citizens  in  open  or  cot- 
ert  attacks  thereon,  with  a  riew  to  its  over- 
tbrov;  and  that  all  snch  attacks  are  in 
manifest  violation  of  tbe  motoal  and  solemn 
pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other, 
^Ten  by  the  States  respectively  on  entering 
into  the  constitatjonal  compact  which  formed 
the  Union,  and  are  a  manifest  breach  of 
&itli,  and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  ob- 
hgatJons." 

This  was  adopted :  Teas  36 ;  Kaje 
20 ;  the  division  being  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  aave  that  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, of  lUinois,  was  now  present, 
adding  one  to  the  Republican  vote. 

While  the  above  resolve  was  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa, 
moved  to  add  to  it  as  foHows ; 

"  But  the  free  discussion  of  the  moralitj 
and  eipedienoj  of  Slavery  sboold  never  be 
interfered  with  by  the  laws  of  any  State,  or 
of  the  United  BtAtes ;  and.  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  on  ttiis  and  every 
other  subject  of  domestic  and  national  pol- 
icy, shoold  be  maintained  JaTioUt«  in  all  the 
Stales." 

This  was  rejected :  Teae  20 ;  N aya 
86  (as  upon  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
ond resolve,  with  the  order  reversed). 

"8.  Saohed,  That  the  Union  of  these 
States  rests  on  the  equality  of  rights  and 


privileges  among  its  members ;  and  that  it 
is  especially  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  which 
represents  the  States  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, to  resist  ali  attempts  to  discriminate 
either  in  relation  to  persons  or  property  in 
the  Territories,  which  are  the  common  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give 
advantages  to  the  citizens  of  one  State  which 
are  not  equally  assured  to  those  of  every 
other  State." 

This  was  also  adopted — Teas  36 ; 
Nays  18 :  the  Teas,  as  upon  the  first 
vote ;  as  aleo  the  Nays,  except  that 
Messrs.  Orimes  and  King  didnot  vote. 

The  next  was  the  touchstone — its 
passage  by  a  party  vote  the  object 
of  the  movement.     It  reads : 

"4.  Jlttolted,  That  neither  Oongress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 
legislation  or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and 
unfriendly  character,  possesses  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories,  and 
there  hold  and  eitjoy  the  same  while  the 
territorial  condition  remains," 

This  important  resolve — the  sen- 
tence and  death-kuell  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty" — was  passed  by  the 
decisive  majority  of  thirty-five  Teas 
to  twenty-one  Nays  " — every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  present  bnt  Mr.  Fugh, 
of  Ohio,  voting  for  it ;  though  Messrs. 
Latham,  of  California,  Fitch,  of  Indi- 
ana, Kice,  of  Minnesota,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  had  been  ^own  in 
other  days  as  triends  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  champions  of  his  doctrine.  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  was  absent  through- 


**  Yeas — Uessrs.  Ihomson  (John  R.,)  of  Xew 
Jersey,  Bigler,  offennsylvania,  Bice,  of  Uinne- 
sola,  Bright,  of  Indiana,  Owin  and  tatham,  of 
Califomia,  Lane,  of  Oregon — in  all,  laien  from 
Free  Sutes;  wi^  Uessrs.  Kennedy  and  Fearce^ 
of  Uaryland,  Hunter  and  Uason,  of  Tlrginis, 
Bragg  and  Olinginui,  of  North  Carolina,  Chesnut 
and  Hammond,  of  Sonth  Carolma,  Iversoo  and 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  C.  C.  Clay  and  Fitzpanick, 
of  Alihama,  Brown  and  Davis,  of  Uiaeissit^ 
Benjamin  and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  MaUory  and 
Tulee,  of  Florida,  Hemphill  and  Wigfall,  of 
Texas,  Crittenden  and  Powell,  of  Eeotui^y,  A. 
Johnson  and  ITichtJson,  of  Tennessee,  Green 


and  Polk,  of  Uiasouri,  R.  W.  Johnson  and  Se- 
basUan,  of  Arkansas — S8  from  Slave  States 
alone — every  Slave  State  but  Delaware  bemg 
fully  represented,  and  casting  its  full  vote  for 
this  propoeitioQ.    Total  SB. 

The  Nays  were — Messrs.  Fesseaden  Hid 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  ClarkandBale,  ofKew  Hamp- 
shire, Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  MassBcbusecta, 
Kmmons,  of  Bhode  Island,  Dizon  and  Foster, 
of  Connecticut,  CoQamer  and  Foot,  of  Vermont, 
King,  of  Sew  Tork,  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey, 
Fagh  and  Wade,  of  Ohio,  TrumbuU,  of  lllin<^ 
Brigham  and  Chandler,  oi  Ifichigan,  DooUttla, 
of  WiscODSiD,  Grimes  and  Earitn,  of  Iowa— 3L 
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out,  by  reason  of  Bickness.  The  neg- 
ative vote  on  tliis  grave  propoBition 
was  made  np  of  the  twentj  Kepubli- 
canB  aforesaid,  and  Mr.'  Ptigh.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Crittenden,  nor  either  of 
the  Maryland  Senators,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  oppMe  a  proposition  whereby 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  hia  confede- 
rates were  permitted  to  brand,  by  an 
imposing  vote  of  the  Senate,  not  only 
the  Eepublicans,  but  the  Doaglas 
or  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  also — 
composing  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States — in 
effect,  as  nnfaithfu]  to  their  Comtitu- 
tional  obligations,  and  making  war  on 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
proposed  the  following : 

"  Setohed,  That  the  existine  conditioD  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  8tat«s  rfoM  not 
require  the  interreiitioii  of  Con)trasa  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  slavee." 

To  this,  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont, 
moved  to  alter  the  amendment,  so  as 
to  make  it  read : 

"  Eetohed,  That  the  existing  condition  of 
theXerritorieaof  the  United  Stateg does  not, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  nevpr  will,  require,"  etc. 

This  was  rejected — Teas  16  ;  Nays 
83.  Then  Mr.  Clingman's  amend- 
ment was  adopted :  Yeas  26 ;  Nays 
23." 

"5.  Retohed,  That,  if  eiperienoe  Bhonld 
at  anj  time  prove  that  the  Judii^ial  and  £z- 
ecntive  anthurity  do  not  possess  means  to 
inaare  adequate  protection  to  constitu- 
tjonal  rights  in  a  Territory,  and  if  the  terri- 
torial government  shonld  fail  or  reftase  to 
provide  the  neoeasarj  remediea  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  wilt  be  the  daty  of  Congress  to  anp- 
p!y  anch  deficiency." 

Mr.  Clingman  proposed  to  amend 
this,  as  follows : 

"Ybis — Messrs.  Bigler,  Bingham,  Bragg, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Clingman,  CoUamor,  Crittenden, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Foot,  Orimes,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Harlan,  Johnson,  of  Tenneesce,  Kennedy,  Lv 
tham,  Polk,  Pugh,  Simmona,  Ten  Eyck,  Toomba, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wiloon— 26. 


"  Pivcidtd,  That  it  is  not  hereny  intend- 
ed to  assert  the  daty  of  Gongreas  to  provido 
a  ejMmn  of  laws  for  the  maintenanoe  of 
Slavery." 

Thb  was  rejected — Teas  12 ;  Nays 
31 — only  Messrs.  Clark,  Clingman, 
Dixon,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Latham,  Pugh,  Ten  Eyet,  Trimibull, 
and  Wilson,  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  original  reaolntion  was  then 
adopted ;  as  follows :  Yeas  35 ;  Kaya 
2 — Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Trumbull: 
the  Yeas  being  as  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  first  resolve,  with  the  subtrac- 
tion of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Thomson, 
and 'the  addition  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck. 

"4.  Retohed,  That  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
rightfully  form  a  Constitntion  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  State  into  the  Unicm,  may  then,  for 
the  first  time,  like  the  people  of  a  State 
when  forming  a  now  0 institution,  deride  for 
themselves  whether  Slavery,  as  a  domestio 


This  was  also  adopt«d,  as  follovra : 
Yeas  38 — same  as  on  the  first  re- 
solve, less  Brown,  Mallory,  and  Pugh ; 
Nays  13 — Bingham,  Chandler,  Dix- 
on, Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Pugh,  Sim- 
mons, Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  AVade, 
and  Wilson. 

"7.  Itemfhtd,  That  t^e  provision  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  rendition  of  fngitivea 
from  aerrice  or  labor,  withont  the  adoption 
of  whioit  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed,  and  the  laws  of  1793  and  18E0, 
which  wore  enacted  to  aeenre  its  exeontion, 
and  the  main  features  of  which,  being  suni- 
lar,  bear  tlie  impress  of  nearly  seventy  years 
of  aanodon  by  the  highest  jnilicial  anUiority, 
should  be  honestly  and  faithfully  observed 
and  maintunod  by  all  who  e^joy  the  bene- 

SKZa — Measra.  Benjamin,  Bright,  Brown, 
Cheannt,  Clay,  Baria,  Fitzpatrick,  Oreen,  Ham- 
mond, Hnnter,  Iverson,  Lane,  Uallory,  Maacm, 
Nicbolscai,  Feaice,  Powell,  Bice,  Saulabnry,  Se- 
bastian, BLdelU  Wlgiin,  and  Tulee— 33.  [AH 
&om  Slavs  States  but  Biigfat,  Lane,  and  Bine.] 
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fits  of  our  compact  of  nnion,  and  thnt  all 
acta  of  individuals  or  of  State  Legislatares  to 
defuut  tlio  purpose  or  nullifj  tbe  reqaire- 
mentd  of  that  provision,  and  the  laws  made 
in  parsoanca  of  it,  are  hostile  in  character, 
subversiTe  of  the  Conetitution,  and  revolD- 
tionarj'  in  their  effect." 

Tliis,  tbe  last  of  tbe  series,  wae 
likewise  adopted,  as  follows:  Yeas 
36 ;  Nays  6 :  Teas  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, except  that  Messis.  Fearce 
and  Thompson  did  not  Tote,  their 
places  being  filled  by  Messrs.  Ten 
Eyck  and  Thomson ;  while  the  Nays 
were  Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Foot, 
Uale,  Wade,  and  Wilson, 

The  Senate  then  proceeded,'  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  reconsider  Mr.  Clingman's 
resolntion  hitherto  given — Mr.  Wil- 
son stating  that,  for  hiiAself  and  his 
fiiends,  they  wished  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  part  of  the  series,  and 
therefore  moved  the  recopsideration ; 
which  prevailed :  Yeas  iS ;  Nays  8, 
And  tbe  resolution  of  Mr.  Clingman, 
being  reconsidered,  was  rejected. 

And  so,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  en- 
tire series,  without  tbe  change  of  a 
comma,  affirming  and  emphasizing 
the  worst  points  of  the  I>red  Scott 
decision,  and  asserting  as  vital  truths 
propositions  which  even  ihe  Southern 
Democracy  voted  down  when  first 
presented  to  a  Democratic  National 
Convention  by  Mr.  Yancey  in  1848, 
were  now  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  as  necessary  deductions 
irom  tbe  Amdamental  law  of  the  land. 


The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1856  had  decided  that  its 
enccesBor  ahould  meet  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  which  it  accordingly  did,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1860. 

Abundant  premonitions  of  a  storm 
had  already  been  afibrded.    One  del- 


egation from  tbe  State  of  New  York 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Convention 
which  nominated  State  pfiicers  at 
Syracuse  the  preceding  Autumn ; 
while  another  bad  been  elected  by  dis- 
tricts, under  the  auspices  of  Mr,  Fer- 
nando Wood,  then  Mayor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Emporium.  The  former  was 
understood  to  favor  tho  nomination 
ofSenator  Douglas  for  President;  the 
latter  to  oppose  it,  and  incline  to  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  whatever  tbe 
South  might  propose  or  desire.  Two 
delegations  had,  in  like  manner,  been 
chosen  from  Illinois,  under  similar 
auspices.  Tlie  National  Committee 
bad  issued  tickets  to  what  it  esteemed 
tbe  regular,  or  anti-Wood,  delegation 
from  Hew  York,  admitting  tbem  to 
seats  in  tbe  Convention,  and  ex- 
cluding their  competitors.  Fraiicis 
B.  Floumoy,  of  Arkansas,  was  (;hosen 
temporary  Chairman ;  Gen,  Caleb 
Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  was,  on 
tbe  second  day,  made  permanent 
President,  and  a  Committee  on  Plat- 
form, consisting  of  one  member  from 
eatih  State,  appointed.  On  the  third 
day,  the  contests  were  decided  In 
favor  of  tbe  anti-Wood  delegation 
from  New  York  and  the  Douglas 
men  from  Illinois.  On  th'e  fourth, 
no  progress  was  made.  On  the  fifth, 
Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  from 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Plat- 
form (17  to  14),  but  representing  a 
minority  of  the  People  and  of  the 
Electors  of  President,  reported  a 
series,  whereof  the  material  proposi- 
tion was  as  follows : 

"  Eaohed,  That  tho  platform  adopted  at 
Cinciooati  he  affirmed,  with  the  followbg 

"That  ttie  National  Democracy  of  the 
United  States  hold  these  cardinal  principles 
on  the  antgect  of  Slavery  in  the  Territoriesj 
First,  That  Oonirreas  ha«  no  power  to  abol- 
ish Slavery  in  the  Territories ;  second,  that 
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the  Territorial  Legislatare  ha«  no  power  to 
aboUsli  ^luvoryin  the  Territoriea,  nor  to  pro- 
hibit ttie  introdnction  of  bIsvcb  therein,  nor 
any  power  to  destroj  or  irapnir  the  right  of 
property  in  Blaves  by  any  lesislation  wliat- 
ever," 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  on 
liehalf  of  the  members  of  said  Com- 
mittee from  all  the  Free  States  bat 
California,  Oregon,  and  Maesachu- 
eetts — States  entitled  to  choose  172 
Electors,  while  those  represented  in 
the  majority  report  were  entitled 
to  but  127  Electors — ^reported  a  plat- 
form, which,  as  finally  modified,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  Iowa, 
in  the  following  shape : 

"1.  lie'uihfd.  That  we,  the  Democracy  of 
the  Union,  in  Convention  assembled,  hereby 
(Ictlare  our  affirmance  of  the  reEolotions 
unanimously  adopted  and  declared  aa  a  plat- 
form of  principles  by  the  Deraocrntie  Con- 
ventioa  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  IBSG,  bo- 
lieving  that  Democratic  principles  are  an- 
changeabte  in  their  nature,  wlien  applied  to 
the  same  BUbject-raattcrs ;  and- we  recom- 
mend, as  the  only  farther  resolutions,  the  fol- 
lowing r 

"Inasmuch  as  differeocas  of  opinion  eiist  in 
the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature  and 
esteut  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, and  as  to  the  powers  and  dnties  of 
Congress,  nnder  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States,  orer  the  institntion  of  SlaT«ry 
within  the  Territories ; 

"3.  ffewZce^,  That  the  Democratic  Party 
will  abide  by  the  decisiona  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
of  Constitutional  law. 

';  a.  Resohtd.  That  H  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  afford  ample  and  complete 
protectjon  to  atl  its  citizens,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

"4.  Jtetohed,  That  one  of  tlie  necessities 
of  the  age,  in  a  military,  commercial,  and 
postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pncilio  States; 
and  the  Democratic  Party  pledge  such  con- 
stitutional government  aid  as  will  insure  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  the  earliest  prncticable  period. 

"  5.  Hetolved,  That  the  Democratic  party 
are  in  favor  of  tlie  acquisition  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  ahall  t>e  honorable 
to  ourselves  and  jnet  to  Spain. 

"0.  Jao^red,  That  the  enaotmantaofState 
Legislatnrea  to  defeat  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  hostile  in 
character,  subversive  of  tiie  Constitution, 
^d  revolntaonary  iu  their  effect" 


Mr,  Avery's  report  from  the  .ma- 
jority was  ultimately  modified  by 
him  so  Bs  to  read  as  follows :    - 

"  BetolDtd,  That  the  platform  adopted  hj 
the  DemocratJo  party  at  Cincinnati  be 
affirmed,  with  the  following  explanatory  res- 
olution fi  : 
" Firil.  ThatthegovemmentofaTerrilory 
oi^anized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  is  provi- 
sional and  tem[>orary ;  and,  during  ita  exist- 
ence, all  citizens  of' the  United  States  have 
an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property 
in  the  Territory  without  their  rights,  either 
of  person  or  properly,  being  destroyed  or 
impaired  by  congressional  or  territorial  le^s- 

'^Secoad.  Tliatitis thedutyof  theFederal 
Government,  in  ail  ita  fcpartnients,  to  pro- 
tect, when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persona 
andproperty  in  the  Territories,  and  wherevOT 
else  its  constitntional  an thority  extends. 

"  Third.  Tliat  when  the  settlers  in  a  Terri- 
tory having  an  adequate  popnlation  form  a 
State  Constitution,  tlie  right  of  sovereignty 
commences,  and,  being  consnmmated  by  ad- 
mission into  t"e  Union,  they  stand  on  un 
equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States; 
and  tiio  State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  it* 
constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery. 

'^Fourth.  ThattheDemocratio party arein 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  just  to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

"  P^h.  That  the  enactraenta  of  State  I^i»- 
latures  to  defeat  the  faith fnl  execution  of  the 
Fngitive  Slave  Law,  are  hostile  in  character, 
snbversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  effect. 

"Sixth.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United 
States  recc^nize  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of 
this  Government  to  protect  the  naturalized 
citizen  in  oil  his  rightji,  whether  at  home  or 
in  foreign  landa  to  the  same  extent  as  Its 
native-bom  citizens, 

"  TFJerou,  one  of  the  greatest  oecessiUes  of 
the  age,  in  a  political,  commercial,  postal 
and  military  pomt  of  view,  is  a  speedy  com- 
munication l>etween  the  Pacific  and  Atlantio 
coasts:    Therefore,  be  it 

"  Eaoktd,  That  the  Democratic  party  do 
hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  some 
bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  ci  institutional  au- 
thority of  Congress,  for  the  conHtmction  of 
a  Pocilic  Railroad,  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  earliest  praotiaa- 
1]le  period," 

[The  report  concludes  with  resolves  S  and 
6  of  the  Douglas  platform,  for  vhioh  w6 
preceding  column.] 
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Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  of  MaaBochn- 
setts,  disagreeing  with  both  these  re- 
'  ports,  propoeed  simply  to  reaffirm  the 
Cincinnftti  platform,  and  there  stop. 

The  majority  report,  it  will  be  no- 
ted, was  concorred  in  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  Committee,  of  each  of 
the  fifteen  Slave  States,  with  those  of 
California  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Avery, 
in  introdacing  it,  very  frankly  and 
fiiirly  set  forth  its  object,  and  the 
gronnds  of  difference  with  the  minor- 
ity, as  follows : 

"I  have  itat«d  that  we  demand  at  the 
hands  of  our.  Korthern  brethren  upon  tUis 
floor  that  the  great  principle  which  we  cher- 
ish should  be  recognized,  and  in  that  view  I 
speak  the  common  sentiments  of  oar  consti- 
tnents  at  home ;  tuid  I  intend  do  reflection 
npoa  those  who  entertain  a  different  opinion, 
when  I  say  that  the  resalts  and  ultimate 
conaoquences  to  the  Southern  States  of  this 
confederacy,  if  the  Popular  Sovereignty  doc- 
trine be  adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  thoDemo- 
«ratio  party,  would  be  as  dangerous  and 
sabversive  of  their  rights  as  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  Oongressiond  intervention 
or  prohibition.  Wo  say  that,  in  a  contest  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Territories  of  the 
TTni ted  States,  the  Southern  men  encombered 
'  with  slaves  cannot  compete  with  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  at  the  Nortti.  We  say 
that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  can  send  a 
voter  to  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  determine  a  question  relating  to 
Slavery,  for  the  sum  of  $200 ;  while  it  would 
cost  the  Southern  mair  the  sum  of  $1G00. 
We  say,  then,  that,  wherever  there  is  compe- 
tition between  the  Sonth  and  the  Xorth,  that 
the  North  con  and  will,  at  less  expense  and 
difficulty,  secure  power,  control,  and  do- 
minion over  the  Territories  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and  if,  then,  tod  establish  the 
doctrine  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  which 
may  be  e.itablished  by  Congress  in  any  Ter- 
ritory has  tJie  right,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
affect  the  institution  of  Slavery,  then  yon  can 
see  that  the  L^islatnre  by  its  action,  either 
directJy  or  indirectly,  may  finally  eTcInde 
every  man  from  the  slaveholding  States  as 
effectnally  as  If  yon  bad  adopted  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  ont  and  out    ■    •     • 

"  fiat  we  are  told  that,  in  advocating  the 
doctrine  we  now  do,  we  are  violating  the 
■  prinoiplea  of  the  Cincinnati  platform.  They 
■ay  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  is  a  Popular 
Sovereignty  platform ;  that  it  was  intended 
to  present  and  practically  enforce  that  great 
principle.    Now,  we  who  made  this  report 
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deny  that  this  ia  the  tme  eonatroctlon  of  th» 
Cincinnati  platform.  We  of  tlie  South  say 
that,  when  we  voted  for  the  Cinoinnati  plat- 
form, we  nnderstood,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Territories  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  non-interference 
and  non-intervention  in  the  Territories  was 
that  same  sort  of  non-interference  and  non- 
intervention practiced  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Now,  we  maintain  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  prohibit  or  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Colombia.  Why!  fie- 
canse  it  is  an  existing  institution.  It  be- 
comes thedutyof  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  and  cherish  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  in  that  District,  because 
the  Conatitation  does  not  give  them  the 
power  to  prohibit  or  establish  Slavery. 
Every  session  of  Congress,  Northern  men, 
Southern  Aien,  men  of  all  parties,  are  legis- 
lating to  protect,  cherish  and  uphold,  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnm- 

"  Tt  is  said  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  is 
anibigaons,  and  that  we  must  explain  it.  At 
the  South,  we  have  maintained  that  it  bad 
no  ambiguity;  that  it  did  not  mean  Popular 
Sovereignty;  bntuur  Northern  friends  say 
that  it  doet  mean  Popular  Sovereignty. 
Now,  if  we  are  going  to  explain  it  and  to 
declare  its  principles,  I  say,  let  us  either  de- 
clare them  openly,  boklly,  squarely,  or  let  us 
leave  it  as  it  is  in  the  Cincinnati  Platform. 
I  want,  and  we  of  the  South  want,  no  more 
donbtfill  platforms  upon  this  or  any  other 
question.  We  desire  tliat  this  Convention 
should  take  a  bold,  square  stand.  What  do 
the  minority  of  the  committee  propose! 
Their  solution  is  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  agre«  to 
abide  by  any  deci^on  that  may  be  made  by 
that  tribunal  between  the  citizens  of  a  Ter- 
ritory upon  the  subject.  Why,  gentlemen 
of  the  mmority,  yon  cannot  help  yourselves  1 
That  is  no  concession  to  us.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  putting  that  in  the  platform, 
because  1  take  it  for  grunted  that  you  are  all 
law-abiding  citizens.  Every  gentleman  here 
from  a  non-slaveholding  State  is  a  law- 
abiding  citizen ;  and,  if  be  be  so,  why  we 
know  that,  when  there  is  B  decision  of  the 
Bopreme  Court,  even  adverse  to  hla  views, 
he  will  submit  to  it.    *    *    * 

"  You  say  that  this  is  a  judicial  question, 
Wesay  thatit  isnot.  But,  if  it  be  a  judicial 
question,  it  is  immaterial  to  you  how  the 
platform  is  made,  because  all  you  wilt  have 
to  say  is,  'This  is  a  judicial  qnestion;  the 
mmority  of  the  Convention  were  of  one 
opinion;  I  may  entertain  my  own  opinion 
upon  the  question;  let  the  Supreme  Oonrt 
settle  it'     •     •    • 

"Let  us  make  a  platform  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  so  that  every  man,  Nortti 
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and  Sonth,  ma;  stand  side  bf  side  on  all 
{saaeB  coDneet«d  with  Slaver;,  and  advocate 
tbe  aame  piiDoiplos.  That  is  all  wa  ask. 
All  we  demand  at  jour  hands  is,  that  there 
shall  be  no  oqnivooation  and  do  doabC  m  the 
popular  mind  as  to  what  oar  principles  ara." 

Mr.  Payne,  on  the  other  sWe,  qao- 
ted  at  length  from  tjie  Cincinaati 
platform,  from  Mr.  £ui;han&ii's  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  and  from  Bpeeches 
of  Howell  Cobb,  John  C  Breckin- 
ridge, James  L,'  Orr,  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens, Judah  P,  Benjamin,  James 
A.  Bayard,  Jamee  M.  Mason,  Robert 
Toombs,  etc.,  to  show  that  'Non- 
Intervention'  with  '  Popular  Sover- 
eignty' was  the  original  and  estab- 
lished Democratic  doctrine  with  re- 
gard to  Slavery  in  tlie  Territories. 

The  debate  was  continned,  amid 
great  excitement  and  some  disorder, 
nntil  Monday,  April  30th,  when  the 
question  was  first  taken  on  Oen. 
Butler's  proposition ;  which  was  de- 
feated—Yeas 105;  Nays  198—88 
follows : 

Tras — Maine,  S;  Uai^aachasotta,  8;  Con- 
necticut, 2i;  NewJer307,  5;  PeiiiiBflvanla, 
16t;  De!aware,8;  Maryland,  5J;  Virginia, 
12J;  Nonh Oarolinft,  10 ;  Georgia,  10;  Mis- 
Bourl,  H;  Tennessee,  11;  Kentncky,  9; 
Hinncsota,  li;  Oregon,  S — 105. 

Nat8 — Maine.  6  ;  New  Hampshire,  6 ; 
Yemiont,  G;  Massachusotta,  5;  Khmlo  is- 
land, 4;  Connecticut,  2i;  New  Turk,  Su  ; 
New  Jersey,  2;  Pennsylvania,  101;  Mary- 
land, 3i;  Vireinia,  2J;  South  Carolina,  6; 
Florida,  8;  Alabama,  0;  Louisiana,  S;  Mis- 
dssippi,  T ;  Texas,  4 ;  Arkansas,  4 ;  Missouri, 
41;  Tennessee,  1;  Kentucky,  3;  Ohio,  2^; 
Indiana,  13 ;  Illinois,  1 1 ;  Michigan,  6 ;  Wis- 
consin, 5  ;  Iowa,  4;  Minnesota,  2i;  Calitbr- 
nift,  4—198. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on 
the  regular  minority  report,  as  pre- 
.  sented  in  a  modiiied  form  by  Mr. 
Samuels ;  which  was  adopted,  by  the 

following  vote : 

Ybas — Maine,  8 ;  New  Ilanipshire,  6 ;  Ver- 
mont, 6;  MassacbusettK,  7;  Ubode  Island, 
4;  Connecticut,  6;  New  York,  36;  New 
'  Jeraej,  6 ;  Pennsylvania,  12  ;  Maryland,  3i\ 


Yirginia,  1;  MiMonri,  4;  TenneMM,  1; 
Kentucky,  2|;  Ohio,  23;  Indiana,  IS;  Illi- 
nois, 11 ;  Micidg8n,6;  WisconanjC;  Iowa, 
4;  Minnesota,  4 — 165. 

Nats— Maaaachusetts,  B ;  New  Jersey,  2; 
Pennsylvania,  15;  Delaware,  8;  Maryland. 
4t;  Virginia,  U;  North  Carolina,  10;  tioath 
CaroliDa,8;  Georgia,  10;  Florida,  8;  Ala- 
bama, 9 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Misnsaippi,  7 ; 
Texas,  4;  Arkactsaa,  4;-MisaonrL  6;  Ten- 
nesae^,  11;  Eentaoky,  Si;  Oalifamia,  4; 
Oregon,  8—188. 

Herenpon,  Mr.  L.  P.  Walker,  of 
Alabama,  presented  t^e  written  pro- 
test of  the  del^ates  from  that  State, 
28  in  number,  showing  that  th^ 
were  expressly  instructed  by  the 
Slate  Convention  which  elected  them 
not  to  acquiesce  in  or  submit  to  any 
*  Sqaatter  Sovereignty'  platform,  but 
to  withdraw  frY>m  the  Convention  in 
case  such  a  one  should  be  adopted. 
Among  the  resolves  so  adopted  and 
made  binding  on  their  del^ates  by 
the  Alabama  State  Convention,  were 
the  following : 

qfAUibama  in  ConTeatioa  aiiembled.  That, 
holding  all  issues  and  principles  apon  which  , 
they  have  heretofore  affiliated  and  acted 
with  the  National  Democratic  Party  to  lia 
inferior  in  diji^nity  and  importance  to  the 
great  question  of  Slavery,  they  content 
themeelees  with  a  general  reaflirmance  of 
the  Cincinnati  platform  as  to  such  iasnea^ 
and  also  indorse  s^d  platform  aa  to  Slavery, 
together  with  the  following  resolutions: 

"2.  flMr?ie«i^r(A*r,  That  we  reiifBnnBO 
mnch  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  platform 
adopted  in  tha  Convention  by  the  Demo- 
cracy of  this  Slate,  on  the  8th  of  Januar;, 
18G6,  as  relates  to  the  snbjecl  of  Slavery,  to 
wit:  'The  unqualified  right  of  the  poop)  a 
of  the  Slnveholding  £tat«s  to  the  protection 
of  their  property  in  the  States,  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  the  wilderness  in  which  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  are  aa  yet  unorgan- 
ized.' 

"8.  ^e»oicerf_/i/r(S«r,Thal,inordertoracet 
and  cteur  away  all  obstacles  to  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right  in  the  Territories,  we  re- 
affirm the  principle  of  the  Bih  resolution  of 
the  Platform  adojjted  in  Convention  by  the  . 
Democracy  of  this  State,  on  the  14th  of 
Febmary,  1 848,  to  wit :  '  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  General  Government,  by  all  proper 
legislation,  to  aecuro  aa   entry  int«  thosa 
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Territories  to  all  the  ciUiens  of  the  Uiuled 
Stuteo.  together  with  their  property  of  every 
descriptioD ;  and   that   the   same  should,  be 

?rotected  hj  the  Uoited  States  while  the 
erritories  are  ander  iti  authority.' 

"  4.  Jietohgd/vrther,  That  the  Constitation 
ol  the  United  States  is  a  oompact  between 
BovereigD  and  co-Squat  States,  nnited  npoa 
the  bsfia  of  perfect  eqaalitj  of  rights  and 
privilegea. 

"5.  £e(i)ZMrf/«rt4#r,  That  the Territoriea 
of  the  United  States  are  common  property, 
in  irhicli  the  States  have  eqnal  rights,  and 
to  which  the  oitizeDS  of  every  State  may 
rightfally  emigrate,  with  their  slaves  or 
other  property  recognized  as  anch  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  TJnion,  or  by  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

"  6.  Jtetohed/uTther,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  tlie  Temtoriei,  or  to  prohibit  its 
introduction  into  any  of  them. 

"T.  Retohed/urther.  That  the  Territorial 
Legialatarea,  created  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  have  no  power  to  abohsh  Slavery, 
or  to  prohibit  the  introdnction  of  the  same, 
or  to  impair  by  unfriendly  legislation  the 
eecnritj  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  same 
within  the  Territories;  and  such  Constitn- 
Jional  power  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories  in  any  capacity, 
before,  m  the  exercise  of  a  lawfnl  antuority, 
they  form  a  Constitution  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission OS  a  Stato  into  the  Union ;  and  their 
action,  in  the  exercise  of  snch  lawftil  au- 
,  thority,  certainly  cannot  operate  or  take 
effect  before  their  actual  admiasioa  as  a 
Etal«  into  the  Union. 

"8.  Renohed  fuHker,  That  I  he  principles 
enunciated  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his 
opiniop  In  the  Dr«A  Seott  case,  deny  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  the  power  to  destroy 
or  impair,  by  any  legislation  wiiatever,  the 
right  of  property  In  ^aves,  and  maintain  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  ail  of  its  departments,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  such  property  in  the 
'  Territories;  and  the  principles  so  declared 
are  hereby  asserted  to  he  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  the  South  should  maintain  them. 

"  9.  ReioUed  further,  That  we  hold  oil  of 
the  foregoing  propositions  to  contain  cardi- 
nal prineipUt — true  ia  themselves — andjii 
and  proper  and  necessary  for  the  safety 
all  that  is  dear  to  us ;  and  we  do  hereby  in- 
Btmct  our  delegates  to  the  Charleston  Oon- 
Teotion  to  present  them  for  the  calm  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  that  body — from 
whose  instJoe  and  patriotism  we  anticipate 
.  their  adoption. 

"10.  EuohedJ^rthtr,'Tba,taaTAAiffi,ttB 
to  the  Oharleetou  Convention  are  hereby 
expreesly  instmoted  to  insist  that  said  Con- 
Tentioa  shall  adopt  a  platform  of  prindples, 


recognizing  distinctly  the  rights  of  the  South, 
as  asserted  in  the  foregoing  resotntions;  and 
if  the  said  National  Convention  shall  refnse 
to  adopt,  in  substance,  the  propositions  em- 
braced in  the  precedmg  resolutions,  prior  to 
nominating  condidatos,  our  delegates  to  said 
Convention  are  hereby  positively  instructed 
to  withdraw  therefrom. 

"11.  JfMofttfiJ/urtAsr,  That  our  delegates 
to  the  Charleston  Convention  shall  cast  tiie 
vote  of  Alabama  as  a  unit,  and  a  majority  of 
onr  delegates  shall  determine  how  the  vote 
of  this  State  shall  be  ^ven. 

"  12.  RetoltedfuTther,  That  an  Executive 
Committee,  to  consist  of  one  from  each  Con- 
gressional District  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  in  the  event  that  onr  delegates 
withdraw  from  the  Charleston  Convention, 
in  obedience  to  the  10th  resolution,  to  call 
a  Convention  of  the  Democracy  of  Alabama, 
to  meet  at  an  early  day  to  consider  what  ia 
best  to  be  done," 

The  Alabcuna  delegation  condaded 
with  the  following  statement : 

"The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Democracy  are : 

"  1 .  As  ri^ards  the  sttUtu  of  Slavery  as  a 
political  institution  in  the  Territories  whilst 
they  remwn  Territories,  and  the  power  of 
the  peonle  of  a  Territory  to  exclade  it  by 
unfriendly  legislation ;  and 

"2.  As  regards  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  owner  of  slaves 
In  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritories so  long  as  they  remain  snch. 

"  This  Convention  has  reflised,  by  the  Plat- 
form adopted,  to  settle  either  of  tjiese  prop- 
ositions  in  favor  of  tiie  South.  We  deny 
to  the  people  of  a  Territory  any  power  to 
legislate  against  the  institution  of  Slavery; 
and  we  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to 
protect  the  owner  of  slaves  in  the  ei\joyment 
of  his  property  in  the  Territories.  These 
principles,  as  wo  state  them,  are  embodied 
m  the  Alabama  Platform. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  plain,  explicit  and  direct 
issue  between  this  Convention  and  the  con- 
stitnency  which  we  have  thehonorto  repre- 
sent in  this  body. 

"  Instructed,  as  we  are,  not  to  waive  this 
issue,  the  contingency,  therefore,  has  arisen, 
when,  in  onr  opmion,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  withdraw  fi-om  this  Convention.  We  beg, 
Sir,  to  communicate  this  fact  through  yon, 
and  to  assure  the  Convention  that  we  do  so 
in  no  spirit  of  anger,  but  under  a  sense  of 
imperative  obligation,  properly  appreciating 
its  responsibilities  and  cheerfully  enbmiUing 
to  itfl  oonsequenoes." 

The  Alabama  delegation,  whidi  ' 
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included  ex-Gov,  John  A.  WinBton, 
Wm,  L.  Yancey,  Keuben  Cbapman, 
ei-M.  C,  and  other,  prominent  citi- 
zens, thereupon  withdrew  from  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  MiseiBsippi,  next  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
MiBsisaippi  delegatioii.  Mr,  Glenn, 
of  MissJBsippi,  stated  the  gronudfl  of 
Bnch  withdrawal,  as  follows : 

"Sir,  at- Cincinnati  we  adopted  a  Platform 
on  which  we  all  aereed,  Kow  answer  me, 
TQ  men  of  the  Nortit,  of  the  East,  of  the 
Boath,  and  of  the  West,  what  was  the  con- 
etraction  placed  upon  that  Platform  in  dif- 
ferent s«ction9  of  the  TJniun!  You  at  the 
West  said  it  meant  one  thing  ;  we  of  the 
Souih  said  it  meant  another.  Either  we 
were  right  or  yon  were  right;  wo  were 
wrong  or  yon  were  wrong.  We  came  here 
to  ask  yon  which  was  right  and  which  was 
wrong.  Yon  have  maintained  yonr  position, 
fon  say  that  you  cannot  give  ns  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  right,  which  I  tell  jon  here 
now,  in  coming  time  will  be  your  oaly  safety 
in  your  oontests  with  the  Black  Republicans 
of  Ohio  and  of  the  North,    (Oheere.) 

"  Why,  sir,  turn  back  to  the  history  of  yonr 
own  leading  men.  There  sits  adiatingoished 
gentleman,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stoart,  of  Michi- 
gan, once  A  representative  of  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  in  the  Senate, 
who  then  voted  that  Congress  had  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  to  exclude  Slavery  fkim  the  Territories ; 
and  now,  when  the  Supreme  Oourt  has  said' 
that  it  has  not  that  power,he  comes  forward 
and  tella  Migsissippiana  tliat  that  same  Con- 
gress is  impotent  to  m«tect  that  same  spe- 
cies of  property!  There  sits  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pugh),  who,  but  a  few  nights  since,  told  iis 
from  that  stand  that,  if  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment totally  misascd  their  powers  or  abnaed 
them.  Congress  could  wipe  out  that  Territo- 
■  rial  Government  altogether.  Ahd  yet,  wlien 
we  come  here  and  ask  him  to  give  as  pro- 
tection in  case  that  Territorial  Government 
robs  us  of  our  property  and  strikes  the  star 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Mississippi 
tVom  the  flag  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  the 
Oonstitntion  gives  her  protection,  he  tells 
US,  with  his  hand  upon  liis  heart — as  Gov. 
Pajno,  of  Ohio,  had  before  done — that  they 
will  part  with  their  lives  before  they  will 
acknowledge  the  principle  which  we  con- 
tend for. 

"  Gentlemen,  In  such  a  situation  of  things 
In  the  Convention  of  our  great  party,  it  is 


right  that  we  shonld  part  Go  yonr  way, 
and  we  will  go  ours.  The  South  leaves  yon 
— not  like  Hagar,  driven  into  the  wilderness, 
friendless  and  alone — bnt  1  tell  Soothem 
men  here,  and,  for  them,  I  teH  the  North, 
that,  in  less  than  sixty  days,  you  will  find  a 
united  South  standing  aide  by  side  witii  us. 
(Prolonged  and  enllmnastdo  cheering.)" 

Mr.  Mouton,  of  Lotiisiana,  briefly 
announced  that  all  the  delegates  from 
his  State  but  two  would  withdraw 
from  the  Convention,  and  protested 

against  the  right  of  the  two  to  act  or 
cast  any  vote  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Jamea  Simons,  of  South  Car^ 
olina,  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  delegation  from  that  State,  in  a 
communication  signed  by  all  the 
thirteen  members  thereof,  in  the 
words  following : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  delegates  appointed 
by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
South  Carolina,  beg  leave  respecttnlly  to 
Btato  that,  according  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  their  Platfonn  at  Columbia,  the 
power,  either  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
of  its  agent,  the  Territorial  Government,  to 
abolish  or  legislate  against  property  in  slaves, 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  1et;islation.  is  cs- 

Cecially  denied ;  and,  as  the  Platform  adopted 
y  the  Convention  palpably  and  intention- 
ally  prevents  any  expression  aifirming  the 
incapacity  of  the  Territorial  Government  so 
to  legislate,  tliat  they  wonid  not  be  actin;^ 
in  good  faith  to  their  principles,  or  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  their  constl- 
tuents,  to  longer  remain  in  this  Convention, 
and  they  hereby  respectfidly  announce  their 
withdrawal  therefrom." 

Mr.  John  Milton,  of  Florida,  next 
announced  the  unanimous  withdrawal 
of  the  delegation  frx>m  that  State,  iu  a 
proteet  signed  by  five  delegates,  which 
was  read  by  Mr,  Eppea,  whereof  the 
essential  portion  is  as  follows : 

"florida,  with  her  Southern  sisters,  is 
entitled  to  a  clear  and  nnanibignons  recog- 
nition of  her  rights  in  tlie  Territories;  and 
this  being  refused,  by  the  rejection  of  tlie 
majority  report,  we  protest  against  receiving 
the  Cincinnati  Platform  with  the  interpret- 
ation that  it  favors  the  doctrine  Of  Squatter 
Sovereignty  in  the  Territories — which  doc- 
trine, in  the  name  of  the  people  represented 
by  us,  we  repudiate." 
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Mr.  Gay  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas,  next 
aimouQced  the  withdrawal  of  the  en- 
tire delegation  from  that  State.  In 
their  protest  againet  the  platform 
adoptecl  by  the  Convention,  they  de- 
clared 

"That  it  19  the  right  of  eveir  citizen  h> 
take  Lis  property,  of  any  iiina,  iadniiing 
slaveg,  into  the  common  territor}'  belonging 
equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Gonfederar.y, 
and  to  bare  it  protected  there  under  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Neither  Oongreaa 
nor  a  Territorial  Legislature,  nor  an;  hnmaa 
power,  has  any  authority,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  imp»r  these  sacred  rightti; 
and,  they  having  been  aSii^ed  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
c&'e,  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Qovernmtent,  the  common  agent  of 
all  the  States,  to  establish  such  government, 
and  enact  such  kws  for  tlie  Territories,  and 
so  change  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  necessiLry  to  iiisure  the  protection 
and  preserration  of  these  rights,  and  pre- 
Tont  every  infringement  of  the  same.  The 
affirmation  of  this  principle  of  the  dnty  of 
Congress  to  simply  protect  the  rights  of 
property,  is  nowise  in  conflict  with  the 
neretofore  established  and  well -recognized 
principle  of  the  Democrotio  party,  that 
Congi«B3  does  not  possess  the  power  to 
legislate  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  or  to 
eiulnde  it  therefrom. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Northern  Democracy  are  pro- 
perly represented  by  the  opinion  and  action 
of  the  m^ority  of  the  delegates  from  that 
section  on  this  floor,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  their  principles  are  not  only 
not  onra,  bnt,  if  adhered  to  and  enforced  by 
them,  will  destroy  this  Union." 

'Mr.  B.  Burrow,  of  Arkanaas,  an- 
noun<»d  the  withdrawal  of  three  del- 
egateB  Irom  that  State,  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

"Ist.  Because    the    numerical  muority 

have  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  States 
in  setting  aside  the  Platform  made  b;  the 
States,  and  have  thus  unsettled  the  basis  of 
this  Convention,  and  thereby  permanently 
disorganized  its  constitution.  Its  decrees, 
therefore,  become  null  and  void. 

"2d.  Because  WB  were  positively  instruct- 
ed by  the  Democracy  of  Aritansos  to  insist  on 
the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  common  Territories,  and  pro- 
tection to  those  rights  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, prior  to ,  any  nomination  of  a  oao- 


£date;  and,  as  this  Convention  has  refosed 
to  recognize  the  principles  required  by  the 
State  of  Arlcanaas,  In  her  popular  Conven- 
tion first,  and  twice  subaeqaently  reussertAl 
by  Arkansas,  together  with  all  her  Southern 
sisters,  in  the  report  of  a  Platform  in  this 
Convention;  and,  as  we  ouinot  serve  two 
masters,  we  are  determined  first  lo  serve  the 
Lord  our  God.  We  cannot  ballot  for  any 
candidate  whatsoever." 

■  Mr.  J.  P.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of 
that  portion  of  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion who  had  concludeii  not  to  leave 
the  Convention  until  after  time  had 
been  afforded  for  consultation,  said 
he  hesitated,  "because  he  conceived 
that  the  stability  of  the  Union  itself 
was  involved  in  the  action  takes  here 
by  the  Southern  representatives," 

The  Georgia  delegation  here  asked 
leave  to  retire  for  consultation,  which 
was  granted.  Messrs.  Bayard  and 
"Whiteley — Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Delaware — 
now  retired  from  the  Convention  and 
joined  the  seceders.  Mr.  Saulsbnry, 
the  other  Senator,  gave  his  reasons 
for  iu)t  retiring  at  this  time,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  May  1st,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry L.  Benning  presented  a  notifica- 
tion from  twenty-six  of  the  thirty- 
four  delegates  from  Georgia,  that 
they  had  decided  to  withdraw  frvm  the 
Convention — four  of  them  in  obe- 
dience to  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
which  they  had  opposed. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  now 
announced  tbe  withdrawal,  after  due  - 
consideration  and  consultation,  ?f 
the  remainder  of  the  delegation  fivam 
his  State ;  but  Mr.  F.  B.  Floumoy 
gave  notice  that  he  did  not  concur  in 
this  action. 

The  formal  protest  and  withdrawal 
of  ten  delegates  from  Louisiana  was 
now  presented.  It  states  that  these 
delegates  act  in  obedience  to  a  reso- 
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lation  passed  by  the  Democracy  of 
Louisiana  in  State  Oonvention  at 
Baton  Rouge,  March  5,  1860,  in  the 
following  words ; 

"  Ketohed,  That  the  -Teiritories  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  several  States  as 
their  cntiimon  property,  and  not  to  indivi- 
dual citizens  thereof;  that  the  Federal  Con- 
Btitutioa  recognizes  property  in  slaves;  and, 
fis  snch,  the  owner  thereof  is  entitled  to 
carry  his  slaves  into  any  Territory  in  the 
United  States ;  to  hold  them  there  aa  pro- 
perty; and,  in  case  the  people  of  theTerrito- 
ries,  by  inaction,  unfrtenaly  legislation  or 
otherwise,  shonld  endanger  the  tenure  of 
ancb  property,  or  discrimmate  agiunst  it  by 
withholding  that  protection  given  to  other 
epecies  of  property  in  the  Territories,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  in- 
terpose, by  the  active  exertion  of  its  consti- 
tntional  power,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
alaveh  older." 

The  two  remaining  delegates  from 
Louisiana  gave  notice  that,  though 
they  did  not  personally  desire  to 
■withdraw  from  the  Convention,*they 
should  be  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  their  delegation. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Oaulden,  of  Georgia, 
made  a  speech  against  the  course 
taken  by  hia  colleagues,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  brealcing  np  this 
Government  npon  an  impracticable  issne,^ 
npon  a  mere  theory.  I  believe  that  this 
doctrine  of  protection  to  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories is  a  mere  theory,  a  mere  abstraction. 
(Applause.)  Practically,  it  can  be  of  no 
oonsoqnence  to  the  South,  for  the  reason 
that  the  infant  has  been  strangled  before  it 
was  born.  (Laughter.)  Yon  have  cnt  off 
the  supply  of  slaves;  yon  have  crippled  the 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States  by  yonr 
tuynst  laws ;  and  it  is  mere  tolly  and  mad- 
ass  now  to  ask  for  protection  for  a  nonen- 
tity— for  a  thing  which  ia  not  there.  We 
Saw  no  slaves  to  carry  to  these  Territories. 
We  can  never  make  another  Slave  State  with 
onr  present  supply  of  slaves.  But,  if  we 
oonld,  it  would  not  be  wise;  fur  the  reason 
that,  if  jon  make  another  Slave  State  from 
yonr  new  Territories  with  the  present  supply 
of  slaves,  you  will  be  obliged  to  give  up 
another  State — either  Maryland,  Delaware, 
or  Virginia — to  Free  Soil  upon  the  North. 
Now,  I  would  deal  with  this  qneetion,  fellow- 
Demoorats,  aa  a  practical  one.    When  I  can 


(, 


see  no  possible  practical  good  to  result  to 
the  country  from  demanding  legislation  upon 
this  theory,  I  am  not  prepared  todisintograta 
and  dismember  the  great  Democratic  party 
of  this  Union.    *    »    »    • 

"I  wonld  ask  my  friends  of  the  South  to 
come  up  in  a  proper  spirit,  ask  our  Northern 
friends  to  give  as  lUl  our  rights,  and  take  off 
the  ruthless  restrictions  which  cnt  off  the 
supply  of  slaves  from  foreign  lands.  As  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice  to  the  South,  I 
wonld  ask  the  Democracy  of  the  North  to 
grant  us  this  thing;  and  I  believe  they  have 
the  patriotism  and  honesty  to  do  it,  becanse 
it  is  right  in  itself  (I  tell  you,  foUow-Demo- 
orata,  that  the  African  Slave-trader  is  the 
tme  Union  man.)  (Cheers and  langhter.)  I 
tell  you  that  the  slave-trading  of  Virginia 
is  more  immoral,  more  nnchristian  in  every 
possible  point  of  view,  then  that  African 
Slave-trade  wjiich  goes  to  Africa  and  brings 
a  heathen  and  worthless  man  here,  makes 
him  a  nsefiil  man.  Christianizes  him,  and 
sends  him  and  his  posterity  down  the  stream 
of  time  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
(Cheers  and  langhter.)  Now,  fellow-Demo- 
crats, so  far  as  any  public  expression  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  — the  great  Slave-trading 
State  of  Virginia — has  been  given,  they  ara 
all  opposed  to  the  African  Slave-trade. 

"Dr.  Reed,  of  Indiana — 1  am  from  Indiana, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

"'Mr.  Gaolden — Now,  gentlemen,  we  are 
told,  upon  high  authority,  that  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  men  who  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel.  Now,  Virginia, 
which  anthorizes  the  buying  of  Christian 
men,  separating  them  troia  their  wives  and 
children,  from  all  the  relations  and  associa- 
tions amid  whom  they  have  lived  for  years, 
rolls  np  her  eyes  in  holy  horror  when  I 
wonld  go  to  AlHca,  buy  a  savage,  and  in- 
tnxlnce  him  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.     (Cheers  and  langhter.) 

"Capt  Ejndera,  of  N.  Y,— Ton  can  get 
one  or  two  recruits  itom  New  York  to  Join 
with  you. 

"  The  President.— The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expir^  (Cries  of  "GoonlQo 
on  I") 

"The  President  stated  that,  if  it  was  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  Convention,  the  gen- 
tleman conid  proceed. 

"Mr.  Gaulden. — Now,  fellow-Democrats, 
the  slave-trade  in  Virginia  forms  a  mighty 
and  powerful  reason  for  its  oppowtion  t<i 
the  AtVican  slave-trade,  and  in  this  remark 
I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  my  fiiends 
from  Virginia.  Virginia,  the  Mother  of 
Slates  and  of  statesmen,  the  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents, I  apprehend  may  err  as  well  as  other 
mortals.  I  am  afraid  that  her  error  in  this 
reeard  lies  in  the  promptings  of  the  almighty 
dollar.    It  has  been  my  fbrtuno  to  go  into 
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that  Doble  oH  State  to  hoj  a  few  dnrkies ; 
and  I  have  had  to  pay  from  91,000  to 
$2,000  a  head,  whea  1  could  go  to  Africa 
and  buf  better  negroes  for  $50  apiece. 
(Great  Unghter.)  Now,  nnqnestionably,  it 
ia  to  the  intereet  of  Virginia  to  break  down 
the  AMcan  elave-trade,  when  she  can  sell 
her  negroes  at  t^^OOO.  She  knows  that  the 
African  elavetrsde  would  break  ap  her  mo- 
nopoly, and  hence  her  objection  to  it.  If 
any  of  yon  Northern  Democrats — for  I  have 
more  faith  in  yon  than  I  have  in  the  carpet- 
knight  Democracy  of  the  South — will  go 
home  with  me  to  my  plantation  in  Qeoi^ia, 
hut  a  little  way  fWim  here,  I  will  show  yon 
soine  darkies  that  I  bought  i»  Maryland, 
Bome  that  I  bought  in  Virginia,  aome  in 
Delaware,  some  in  Florida,  some  in  North 
Carolina ;  and  I  will  also  show  yon  the  pnre 
African,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
(Great  laughier.)  Now,  fellow -Democrats, 
my  feeble  health  and  failing  voice  admonish 
me  to  bring  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make 
to  a  close.  {Cries  of  "  Go  on,  go  on.")  I 
am  only  sony  that  I  am  not  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  I  am  to  vindiciite  before  you  to- 
day the  words  of  trnth,  of  honesty,  and  of 
right,  and  to  show  yon  the  gross  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  Sooth  in  this  regard.  I  come 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  I  reprewnt  the  African 
■lave-trade  interest  of  that  section.  (Ap- 
planse.)  I  am  prond  of  the  position  I  oc- 
cnpy  in  that  respect.  I  believe  that  the 
African  slave-trader  is  a  true  missionary, 
and  a  trae  Ohriatian  {applause);  and  I  have 
pleaded  with  my  delegation  from  Georgia  to 

Jot  this  issue  squarely  to  the  Northern 
iemocracy,  and  say  to  them,  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  go  baek  to  first  principlea,  and  take 
off  yoor  unconstitutional  restrictions,  and 
leave  this  question  to  be  settled  by  each 
State!  Now,  do  thia,  fellow-citizens,  and 
yon  will  havepeace  in  theconntry.  But,  so 
long  as  your  Federal  Legislature  takes  jnris- 
'  diction  of  this  (question,  so  long  will  there  he 
war,  so  long  wdl  there  be  ill-blooil,  so  long 
will  there  be  strife,  until  this  glorious  Union 
of  ours  shall  be  disrupted  and  go  out  in  blood 
and  night  forever.  I  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  lawsprohibiUng  the  African  Slave-trade, 
becaaae  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  Union 
movement.  I  do  not  believe  that  sections 
whose  interests  are  ao  different  as  the  South- 
em  and  Northern  States  can  ever  stand  the 
shocks  of  fonaticism,  unless  they  be  equally 
balanced.'  I  believe  that,  by  reopening  thi? 
trade,  and  giving  us  negroes  to  populate  the 
Territories,  the  equilibrium  of  toe  two  sec- 
tions will  be  m^ntained."  . 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to 
ballot   for    Preeident|   having   firet 
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tidopted,  by  a  vote  of  141  to  112,  the 
rule  requiring  two-thirds  of  a  full 
Convention  to  nominate.  Candidates 
were  put  in  nomination,  and,  on  the 
first  ballot,  Stephen  A.  Douolas, 
of  Illinois,  received  145^  votes ;  Rob- 
ert M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Tii^nia,  43 
votes ;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky, 
35  votea ;  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, 13 ;  Dfmiel  S.  Dickinson,  of 
New  York,  7 ;  Joseph  Lane,  of  Ore- 
gon, 6 ;  Isaac  Toacey,  of  Connecticnt, 
2i ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  MiasieBippi^ 
IJ;  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  147  ;  and  he  continued 
to  gain  slowly  to  the  thirty-second, 
when  he  received  152^  votea.  He 
fell  off  on  the  thirty-sixth  to  ISIJ, 
which  vote  be  continued  to  receive 
up  to  the  fifty-seventh  ballot,  on 
which  Guthrie  received  65i,  Hun- 
ter 16,  Lane  14,  Diekineon  4,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  1.  The  Convention 
(May  3d),  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kossell, 
of  Virginia,  by  a  vote  of  195  to  B6, 
adjom^ed,  to  reassemble  at  Balti- 
more on  Monday,  the  18th  of  Jime ; 
recommending  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  several  States  whose 
delegations  had  withdrawn,  to  fill 
their  places  prior  to  ilwt  day. 

The  seceding  delegates  assembled 
at  St.  Andrew's  HaU — Senator  Bay- 
ard, of  Delaware,  in  the  chair — and 
adopted  the  platform  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Mr.  Avery,  as 
aforesaid ;  and,  after  four  days'  de- 
liberations, adjourned  to  meet  at 
Richmond,  Ya.,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  Jnne.(  The  "Wood  delegates 
from  New  York  attended  thia  meet- 
ing, bat  were  not  admitted  as  mem- 
bers.) 

The  regular  Convention  reassem- 
bled at  t£e  Front-street  Theater  in 
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Baltimore,  pnrsttant  to  adjourmnent. 
Bome  days  were  spent  in  considering 
the  credeDtiale  of  contesting  dele- 
gates from  certain  Sonthem  States. 
The  decisions  of  the  Convention 
were  snch  as  to  increase  the  strength 
of  Senator  Donglas,  When  it  was 
conclnded,  Mr.  Kueeell,  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Lander,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Saulfibury,  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Clark 
of  Missonri,  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part,  of 
the  delegations  from  their  respective 
States.  Gen.  Gushing  resigned  the 
chair  of  the  Convention,  which  was 
immediately  taken  by  Gov.  David 
Tod,  of  Ohio  {a  Vice-President  at 
Charleston),  amid  enthusiastic  cheers. 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Maasachnsetts, 
announced  the  determination  of  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  &om  hie 
State  not  to  participate  further  in  its 
deliberations.    He  said : 

I  "  We  have  not  discnssed  the  qoestion,  Mr. 
Prewdent,  whether  the  action  of  the  Con- 
Tentton,  in  eiclading  certain  delegates,  could 
be  any  reason  for  withdrawal.  We  now  put 
our  withdrawal  before  jon,  npoa  the  simple 
ground,  among  others,  that  there  has  been 
a  withdrawal  in  part  of  a  m^ority  of  the 
States,  and  further  (and  that,  perhaps,  more 
personal  to  myself),  upon  the  ground  that  I 
will  not  sit  in  a  Convention  where  the  Afri- 
can alaTB- trade — which  is  piracy  by  the  laws 
of  my  country — is  approvingly  advocated, 
(Great  BoaBation.)"y 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to 
vote  for  President ;  and,  on  the  first 
ballot,  Mr.  Douglas  had  1784 ;  Guth- 
rie 10,  Breckinridge  5,  and  there  were 
3  scattering.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  ISl^,  Breckinridge  7^, 
Guthrie  5^;  whereupon,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Church,  of  New 
York,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 


Douglas,  of  the  Slate  of  illinoia,  liariug  now 
received  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  given  in 
this  Convention,  ia  hereby  declared,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mies  governing  this  body, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  onstonis 
and  rules  of  former  Democratic  National 
Conventions,  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  office  of  Prewdent  of  the  United  Sutes." 

Hon.  Benjamin  FrrzpA.TaicE,  of 
Alabama,  was  now  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  receiving  198J  votes 
to  1  scattering.  [He  declined,  two 
days  thereafter,  and  the  National 
Committee  substituted  Hon.  Heb- 
SCHEL  V.  JoHNSOK,  of  (Seorpa.] 

Gov.  Wickliffe,  of  Louisiana,  now 
offered  the  following  resolve,  as  an 
addition  to  the  platform  adopted  at 
Charleston : 

"Boohed,  That  it  is  In  accordance  with 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Oinoinnati 
Platforn),  that,  during  the  oiintence  of  the 
Territorial  Governments,  the  measnre  of  re- 
etrictioo,  whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  the 
Territorial  Legislatorea  over  the  subject  of 
iJie  domestic  relations,  aa  the  same  has  been, 
or  shall  hereajter  be,  finally  det«rmiiied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  6tat«& 
should  be  respected  by  all  good  citiMns,  and 
enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity  by 
every  branch  of  the  General  GovcmmenL" 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  moved  the 
previous  question,  and  this  was  also 
adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes. 

The  Seceders'  Convention,  which 
met,  first  at  Bichmond  on  the  11th 
of  June,  adjourned  thence  to  Balti- 
more, and  finally  met  at  the  Mary* 
land  Institnte  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Twenty-one  States  were  fully  or  par- 
tially represented.  Hon.  Caleb  Cash- 
ing was  chosen  iia  President  Mr. 
Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  su'bmitted 
his  Charleston  platform,  which  was 
uaauimously  adopted.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  next  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  should  be  held  at 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Oonvention  now  proceeded  to 
l>aUot  for  a  candidate  for  President, 
when  JoHH  C.  Bbec^inbidob,  of  Ken- 
toety,  received  the  Tinanimous  vote 
— 105 — of  the  delegatee  present ;  and 
Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  a 
similar  vote.  And  then,  after  a 
speech  from  Mr,  Yancey,  the  Con- 
vention finally  adjourned. 

The  "  Oonstitntional  Union"  (late 
"American")  party  held  a  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  on  the  Idth  of 
Hay ;  and,  on  the  second  ballot,  nom- 
inated John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for 
President ;  he  receiving  138  votea  to 
114  for  all  others.  Sam  Houston, 
of  Texas,  had  57  votes  on  the  first, 
and  69  on  the  second  ballot.  Ed- 
wa&i>Et£re:it,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
then  unanimously  nominated  for 
Vice-President.  The  Convention, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  united  on 
the  following 


that  Plstfonns  adopted  b;  the  partisan  Cod- 
ventions  of  the  coontr;  have  had  the-effeot 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  people,  and  at 
the  Mme  time  to  widen  the  politick  divisions 
of  the  conntry,  bj  the  creation  and  encour- 
agement of  geographical  and  aectiunol  par- 
ties; therefore, 

"BiMohed,  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  pa- 
triotism  and  of  dut;  to  r«eoffnite  no  politi- 
cal principle  other  than  ibk  Conbtttution' 
OP  THZ  CovsTitT,  TBB  Union  or  thb  States, 
^?rT>  THk  EKroBOEMBirT  OF  THB  L&ns,  and 
that,  as  representativea  of  the  OoDslJtniJonal 
Union  men  of  the  country  in  National  Con- 
vention assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves l«  maintain,  protect,  and  defend,  sep- 
arately and  nniiedly,  these  great  principles 
of  public  liberty  and  national  safety,  agaust 
all  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad;  believing 


pie  and  of  th«  States  reestablished,  and  the 
Government  agun  placed  iu  that  coQdirion 
of  Jastioet  fraternity,  and  equality,  which, 
under  the  example  and  Constitution  of  oar 
lathers,  has  solemDly  bonnd  every  cidien  of 


the  United  States  to  maintain  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establiHh  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfsre,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

The  "Eepuhlican"  National  Con- 
vention met  at  Chicago,  111,,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  16th,  All  the  Pree 
States  were  strongly  repr^ented, 
with  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  ■  There  was  a 
delegation  present  claiming  to  repre- 
sent Texas,  bnt  it"  was  afterward 
found  to  be  fraudul«it.  David  Wil- 
mot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
temporary  Chairman,  and  George 
Ashjnun,  of  Massachusetts,  Presi- 
dent. A  Platform  Committee  of  one 
from  each  State  and  Territory  was 
appointed  on  the  first  day,  from  which 
Committee  a  report  was  submitted  on 
the  evening  of  the  second,  when  it  was 
immediately  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. That  report  or  Platform  is  as 
follows : 

'^Setohtd,  That  we,  the  delegated  repre- 
seDtativea  of  the  Republican  electors  of 
the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled, 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
coustitaents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the 
following  declarations: 

"1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation,  during 
the  last  fonr  years,  has  fiilly  established  the 
propriety  and  necessitj-of  the  organization 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Bepublican  party; 
and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  es- 
iatence  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

"2.  That  the  maintenanoeof  the  principle 
promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 'That  all  men  are  created  eqnal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness'; 
that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,' 
is  eosenlial  to  the  preearvatioa  of  onr  it»- 
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pDblioaD  institntioDH ;  and  that  the  FedertJ 
OoiistitDtion,  the  Rif^hts  of  the  State^  and 
the  ITnioD  of  the  States,  must  and  Bhall  be 
preseired. 

"  S.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in 
popalation,  its  surprising  development  of 
material  resonrces,  ito  rapid  auftmentation  of 
wealtli,  its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor 
abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all 
Bchenies  for  Disunion,  coroe  from  whatever 
sonrce  they  may ;  And  we  congratulate  the 
country  that  no  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress has  uttered  or  conntenanced  tlie 
tiireats  of  Disunion  so  often  made  by  Dem- 
OCraUc  memljers,  without  rebuke  and  witli 
applause  from  their  political  associates ;  and 
we  denounce  those  threats  of  Disunion,  in 
case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascend- 
ency, as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free 
government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contem- 

Slated  treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative 
uty  of  an  indicant  People  sternly  to  re- 
buke and  forever  silence. 

"  4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  it«  own 
judgment  eicclnsively,  is  essential  to  that  bal- 
ance of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  onr  political  fabric  depend ; 
and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes, 

"6.  That  the  presentDemocratic  Adminis- 
tration has  far  exceeded  onr  worst  apprehen- 
sions, in  its  measureless  suhserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  especially 
evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamous  Locoinpton  Constitution  npon 
the proteetlngpeopleof  Kansas;  inconstnl- 
ipg  the  persona]  relation  betn'een  master 
and  servant  to  inrolve  an  uD<iualified  prop- 
erty in  persons;  in  its  attempted  enforce- 
ment, everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  thnmgh 
the  intervention  of  Congress  atid  of  tite  Fed- 
eral Courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a 
porely  local  interest;  and  in  its  general  and 
unvarying  ahnse  of  the  power  intrusted  to  It 
by  a  oonliding  people. 

"  6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagance  which  pervades 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; that  a  return  to  rigid 'economy  and 
accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treosnrv  by 
&vored  partisans;  while  the  recent  startling 
developments  of  fVauds  and  cormptions  at 
the  Federal  metropolis,  show  that  an  entire 
change  of  administration  is  imperatirely  de- 
manded. 

"7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Consti- 
tution, of  ita  own  force,  carries  Slavery  into 


any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
St^es,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at 
variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that 
instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  ex- 
position, and  with  If^islative  and  Judicial 
precedent;  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency, 
and  subversive  of  the  peaoe  and  harnicvjr  of 
the  country. 

"6.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Free- 
dom: That,  as  onr  Republican  fathers,  when 
they  had  nbolJsiied  Slavery  in  all  onr  nation- 
al territory,  ordained  that '  no  person  should 
bo  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  procety  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  du- 
ty, by  legislation,  wlienever  such  legislation 
is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of 
tlie  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to 
violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to 
Slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"  9,  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of 
our  national  llag,  aid^  by  perversions  of 
judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity 
end  a  burning  shame  to  onr  country  and 
age;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the  total 
and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  tralfio. 

"10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their 
Federal  Governors,  of  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Kansas  and  Kebraska,  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  boasted  Demooratio 
principle  of  Non-intervention  and  Popular 
Sovereignty  embodied  in  the  Kansas- Ne- 
braska bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  de- 
ception and  fraud  involved  therein. 

"11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  im- 
mediately admitted  as  a  Stat«,  under  the 
Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Repreeentatives. 

"12.  Thitt,  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  tlie  General  Government  by  dn- 
tiv'S  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
such  an  ai^uatment  of  these  imposts  as  to 
enconrage  the  development  of  the  indnstriol 
interests  of  the  whole  country :  and  we  com- 
mend that  policy  of  national  eiohangea 
which  secures  to  the  working  tnen  liberal 
wages,  to  a^cnlture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mci-hanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise, 
and  to  the  nation  comhiercinl  prosperity 
and  independence. 

"  13. 1  hat  we  protest  against  any  sale  or 
alienation  to  others  of  the  Public  Lands 
held  by  actnal  settlers,  and  against  any 
view  of  the  Homestead  poKcy  which  regards 
the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  pab- 
lic  bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  complete  uid  aatiafaotoij 
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HomoBtead  measDra  which  has  alreadj  pass- 
ed the  House. 

"14.  That  the  BepabUosn  Part;  ia  opposed 
to  any  change  in  onr  Katoralization  Laws, 
or  an;  State  le^pslation  bj-  which  the  rights 
of  citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  imrai- 
gronta  from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged 
or  impured;  nnd  ia  favor  of  giving  a  nill 
and  efficient  protection  to  the  riglits  of  all 
classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  nata- 
ralUed,  both  at  borne  and  abroad. 

"15.  That  appropriationa  bf  Congress  for 
Biver  and  Harbor  improvements  of  a  Na- 
tional character,  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  securitf  of  an  existing  commerce, 
are  anthorized  hj  the  Constitntion,  and  jus- 
tified bj  the  obligations  of  Oovemment  to 
protect  the  lives  and  propertj  of  its  citizens. 

"  16.  That  a  Rwlroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
la  imperativeij  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
the  whole  countr7;  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  constmction ;  and  that, 
as  preliminary  thereto,  a  daily  Overland 
Kail  ahould  be  promptly  established. 

"IT.  Fmally,  having  thns  set  forth  onr  dis- 
tinctive principles  and  views,  we  invite  the 
cooperation  of  all  citizens,  however  differing 
on  other  qnestiona,  who  snbiitantially  agree 
with  as  in  their  affirmance  and  support. 

The  Conventioii,  having  ah-ead; 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  8S1  to  130,  that 
a  majority  vote  only  of  the  delegates 
should  be  reqttired  to  nominate,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  its  sessioQ,  to  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  following  resnlt : 

IXAilM    M.        id. 
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Abhijhah  LmcouT  having,  on  the 
third  ballot,  within  two  and  a  half 
votes  of  the  namber  neMseary  to 
nominate  him,  Mr.  David  E.  Cartter, 
of  Oliio,  before  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, rose  to  change  four  votes 
from  Chase  to  Lincoln,  giving  the 
latter  a  clear  majority.  Mr,  Mc- 
Crillis,  of  Maine,  followed,  changing 
ten  votes  from  Seward  to  Lincoln  ; 
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Mr.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  also 
changed  a  part  of  the  vote  of  that 
State  from  Seward  to  Lincoln ;  and 
Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri, 
changed  the  eighteen  votes  of  that 
State  from  Bates  to  Lincoln.  Others 
followed,  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had  354 
out  of  466  votes,  and  was  declared 
duly  nominated.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Wm.  M.  Evm^,  of  New  York, 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  nominatioa 
was  made  unanimoos. 

In  the  evening,  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  Viee-Preai- 
dent,  when  Habbibai.  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  received,  on  the  first  ballot, 
194  votes;  Cassius  M  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, lOli ;  and  there  were  165^ 
cast  for  other  candidates.  On  the 
second  ballot,  Mr.  Hamlin  received 
367  votes  to  99  for  all  others,  and 
was  declared  duly  nomioated.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  George  D.  Blakey,  of 
Kentucky,  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joshua  K.  Gtid- 
dings,  of  Ohio,  it  was 

"Se»oh«d,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  witli 
those  men  who  have  been  driveo,  some  from 
their  native  States  and  others  from  the 
States  of  their  adoption,  and  are  now  exiled 
from  their  homes  on  account  of  their  opin- 
ions ;  and  we  hold  the  Democratic  party  re- 
Soutibla  for  the  gross  violations  of  that 
tDse  of  the  Oon8tituti<»i  which  declares 
that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immonitiea  of  citi- 
zens of  the  severu  States." 

And  then,  after  a  brief  speech  by 
the  President,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed, with  nine  hearty  cheers  for 
the  ticket. 

The  canvass  for  the  Presidency, 
thus  opened,  was  distinguished  from 
aU  that  had  preceded  it,  not  more  by 
the  number  of  fonnidable  oonteet- 
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aDtB,  tlian  by  the  sliarpnees  with 
wliicli  the  isaues  were  defined  by 
Qixee  of  the  contending  parties.  It 
was,  in  effect,  proclaimed  by  three  of 
the  leading  Southern  delegates  in  the 
Charleston  Convention :  "  The  last 
Presidential  election  waa  won  by  am- 
biguity, double-dealing,  deception— 
by  devising  a  platform  that  meant 
one  thing  at  the  North,  and  another 
at  the  South.  Ent,  we  are  resolved 
to  have  no  more  of  this.  We  shall 
now  succeed  on  a  clear  exhibition  of 
our  principles,  or  not  at  all."  And 
the  champions  of  Popular  Sovereign- 
ty, who  controlled  most  of  the  dele- 
gations from  Free  States,  were  nearly 
83  &ank,  and  quite  as.  firm.  Said  a 
leading  supporter  of  Senator  Doug- 
las—Mr. Geoi^e  E.  Pugh,  of  Ohio" 
— ^in  the  Charleston  Convention : 

"Thank  God  that  a  bold  and  honest 
man  [Mr.  YaDcey]  has  at  last  spoken,  and 
told  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Sooth.  It  is  now  plainly  be- 
fore the  OoQTention  and  tlie  country  that 
the  Boath  doe*  demand  an  advanced  step 
from  the  Democratic  parly."  [Mr.  Pugh 
here  read  tlie  resolves  of  the  Alabama  De- 
mocratic Stiite  Convention  of  18fi6,  to  prove 
that  the  Sonth  was  then  satisfied  with  what 
it  now  rejects.  He  proceeded  to  ahow  that 
the  Northern  ■  Democrats  had  sacrificed 
themselves  in  battling  for  the  rights  of  the 
Booth,  and  instanced  one  and  another  of  the 
delegatus  there  present,  who  had  been  de- 
feated and  thrown  ont  of  public  life  thereby. 
He  conclnded :]  "  And  now,  the  very  weak- 
ness ttins  prodnced  is  urged  as  a  reason  why 
the  North  should  have  no  weight  in  fonnintf 
the  platform  I  The  Democracy  of  the  North 
are  willing  to  stand  by  the  old  landmarks — 
to  reaffirm  the  old  faith.  They  will  deeply 
regret  to  part  with  their  Southern  brethren. 
But,  if  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  can 
only  abide  with  ns  on  the  terms  thoy  now 
propound,  tAeg  mvH  go.  The  North-Wost 
must  and  will  be  heard  and  felt.  The 
Northern  Democrats  ore  not  children,  to  be 
told  to  Btuid  here — to  stand  there — to  be 
moved  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of  the 
Bonth,    Because  we  are  in  a  minority  on 


acconnt  of  oar  fidelity  to  onr  constitntional 

obligations,  we  are  told,  in  efiect,  that  we 
must  put  onr  hands  on  onr  months,  and 
our  months  in  the  dust.  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Fugh,  "you  mistake  us — ice  tdll  not  ia  it." 

The  Southern  leaders  gave  repeated 
and  earnest  warnings  to  this  effect : 
'•  Gentlemen  from  the  North  I  look 
well  to  yonr  doings  I  If  you  insist 
on  your  *  Squatter  Sovereignty'  plat- 
form, in  full  view  of  its  condemna- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  you  break  up  the 
Democratic  party — nay,  more:  yoa 
break  up  the  Union  I  The  unity  of 
the  Democratic  partj-  is  the  last  bond 
that  holds  the  Union  together:  that 
snapped,  there  is  no  other  that  can 
be  trusted  for  a  year."  Discarding 
that  of  the  "Constitutional  Union" 
party  as  meaning  anything  in  gen- 
eral and  nothing  in  particular,  the 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Breckinridge 
parties  had  deliberately  planted  them- 
selves, respectively,  on  the  following 
positions ; 

1.  lAncoln. — Slavery  can  only  exist  by 
virtue  of  municipal  law ;  and  there  is  no  law 
fur  it  in  the  Territories,  and  no  power  to  en- 
act one.  Congress  can  establish  or  legalize 
Slavery  nowhere,  but  is  bound  to  prohibit  it 
in  or  eiclnde  it  from  any  and  every  Federal 
Territory,  whenever  and  wherever  there  shall 
be  necessity  for  anch  exclusion  or  prohibition, 

2.  Pouglaa. — Slavery  or  No  Slavery  in 
any  Territory  is  entirely  the  aSair  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  suth  Territory.  If  they 
choose  to  have  it,  it  is  their  right;  if  they 
choose  not  to  have  it,  they  have  a  right  to 
exclude  or  prohibit  it.  Neither  Congreae 
nor  the  people  of  the  TJntoQ,  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  outside  of  said  Territory,  have  any 
right  to  meddle  with  or  tronble  themaelvea 
abont  the  matter. 

8.  Breckinridge. — The  citizen  of  any  Slate 
has  a  right  to  migrate  to  any  Territory,  tak- 
ing with  him  anything  which  ia  property  by 
the  law  of  his  own  State,  and  hold,  eiyoy. 


"Becently,  U.  S.  Senator  from  that   State;      him  in  turn  in  1869-60;   biqcs,  a  candidate  for 
ieotedoverOov.  Chain  in  18G3-4J  succeeded  by      Lieut.  Governor,  under  YaUondig^uun,  in  1863. 
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and  be  protected  in,  the  use  of  mch  property 
in  8^d  Territory.  And  Congress  is  bound 
to  render  snch  protection  wherever  nec«a- 
Bsry,  whether  with  or  without  the  coOpern- 
tioD  of  the  Territorial  Legiglfttnre. 

We  have  seen  how  thoroughly  this 
last  doctrine  is  refuted  by  Col.  Ben- 
ton in  his  strictureB  on  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  If  it  were  sound, 
any  hlackleg  might,  with  impunity, 
defy  the  laws  of  any  Territory  for- 
bidding the  Bale  of  lottery  tickets  or 
other  implements  of  gambling.  Or 
the  Indian  trader  might  Bay  to  the 
United  States  Agent ;  "  Sir,  I  know 
yoti  have  a  law  authorizing  and  di- 
recting you  to  destroy  every  drop  of 
liquor  you  find  ofiered  or  kept  for 
sale  on  an  Indian  reservation;  but 
my  liquor  is  property^  according  to 
the  laws  of  my  State,  and  yon  cannot 
totich  it  I  have  a  Constitutional 
right  to  take  my  property  into  any 
Territoiy,  aud  there  do  with  it  as 
I  please — so,  Hands  off!"  He  who 
does  not  know  that  this  is  not  law, 
nor  compatible  with  the  moGt  vital 
fiinctionB  of  government,  can  hardly 
have  considered  the  matter  patiently 
or  thoughtfully. 

The  Douglas  platform  was  practi- 
cally eviscerated  by  the  ready  accept- 
ance at  Baltimore  of  Gov.  Wickliffe's 
resolve  making  the  dicta  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  absolute  and  unques- 
tionable with  regard  to  Slavery  in 
the  Territories.  The  Dred  Seott  de- 
cision was  aimed  directly  at '  Squat- 
ter Sovereignty :'  the  case,  after  be- 
ing once  disposed  of  on  an  entirely 
different  point,  was  restored  to  life 
expressly  to  cover  this  ground.  Am- 
biguous as  was  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, the  upholder  of  Popular  Sove- 
reignty' in  the  Territories,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  regarda   the  Dred 


Scott  decision  as  binding  law,  and  ita 
authors  as  entitled  to  make  further 
and  kindred  decrees  controlling  his 
vote  and  action  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  Slavery,  maintains  posi- 
tions so  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory as  to  divest  him  of  all  moral 
power  in  the  premises — all  treedom 
of  effective  action. 

The  canvass  was  opened  with  great 
spirit  and  vigor  by  Mr.  Douglas  in 
person ;  he  speaking  in  nearly  every 
Free,  and  in  many  if  not  most  of  the 
Slave  States,  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer  and  Autumn.  A  ready  and 
able  debater,  he  necessarily  attracted 
large  crowds  to  his  meetings,  and  in- 
fused something  of  his  own  fiery  im- 
petuosity and  tireless  energy  into  the 
breasts  of  his  supporters. 

But  the  odds  were  soon  seen  to  be 
too  great ;  since  the  partisans  of 
Breckinridge,  not  content  with  their 
manifest  preponderance  in  all  the 
Slave  States,  insisted  on  organizing 
in  and  dividing  the  Democratic 
strength  of  the  Free  States  as  well. 
Nay,  more :  in  several  of  those  States 
— Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, California,  and  Oregon — 
the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  previ- 
ous contests  were  mainly  found  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Breckinridge ;  while, 
in  nearly  or  quite  every  Free  State, 
enough  adherents  of  the  Southera 
platform  were  found  to  organize  a 
party  and  nominate  a  Breckinridge 
ticket,  rendering  the  choice  of  the 
Douglas  Electors  in  most  Free  States 
hardly  possible. 

The  Democrats,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  divided  on  a  question  of  princi- 
ple— one  deemed,  on  either  Bide,  of 
overwhelming  consequence.  Pathetic 
entreatiea  and  fervid  appeals  had  beeu 
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IsTiahed  at  Cliarleston  on  fdtile  at- 
tempts to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, that  the  party  first  and  the 
Union  next  might  be  saved  from  im- 
minent diBsolution.  Personal  aspi- 
ratioQB,  doubtless,  had  their  weight ; 
but  the  South  could  have  taken  anj 
candidate — perhaps  even  Douglas 
himself — if  he  were  standing  square- 
ly, openly,  on  the  Avery  or  Breckin- 
ridge platform ;  and  so,  probably, 
could  the  Tforthem  delegates  have 
consented  to  support  Breckinridge  or 
Howell  Cobb  on  the  Fayne-Samnels 
or  Douglas  platform.  Never  was  an 
issue  more  broadly  made  or  clearly 
defined  as  one  of  confiicting,  incom- 
patible assumptions.  And  nowhere 
in  the  Slave  States  did  the  Breckin- 
ridge men  consent  to  any  compro- 
mise, partnership,  coalition,  or  ar- 
rangement, with  the  partisans  of 
Douglas,  though  aware  that  their 
antagonism  would  probably  give  sev- 
eral important  States  to  the  Bell- 
Everett  ticket.  But  the  Donglasites 
of  the  Free  States,  on  their  part, 
evinced  a  general  readiness  to  waive 
their  prestige  of  regularity,  and  sup- 
port Electoral  tickets  made  up  from 
the  ranks  of  each  anti-Ilepnblican 
party.  Thun,  in  Kew  York,  the 
"Fusion"  anti-Lincoln  ticket  was 
made  up  of  ten  supporters  of  Bell 
and  Everett,  seven  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  and  the  residue  friends 
of  Douglas.  No  doubt,  there  was  an 
understanding  among  the  managers 
that,  if  all  these  could  elect  Mr. 
Douglas,  their  votes  should  be  cast 
solid  for  him ;  but  the  contingency 
thus  contemplated  was  at  best  a  re- 
mote one,  while  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  the  prestige  of  Democratic 
r^nlarity  consented  to  bargain  and 
combine  with  bolters   and  "Know- 


Nothings,"  tended  to  confuEe  and  be- 
wilder those  who  "always  vote  the 
regular  ticket,"  and  were  accustomed 
to  regard  a  Democratic  bolter  with 
more  repugnance  than  a  life-long 
adversary.  The  portents,  from  the 
outset,  were  decidedly  unfavorable 
to  Mr.  Douglas's  election. 

And,  from  the  phape  thus  given  to 
the  canvass,  his  chances  conld  not 
fail  to  suffer.  The  basis  of  each  anti- 
Lincoln  co^htion  could,  of  course,  be 
nothing  else  than  hostility  to  the  Re- 
pohlican  idea  of  excluding  Slavery 
from  the  territories.  Now,  the  posi- 
tion directly  and  thoroughly  antago- 
nistic to  this  was  that  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge party,  which  denied  the  ri^t 
to  exclude,  and  proclaimed  the  rufhi 
of  each  sUveholder  to  carry  Slavery 
into  any  territory.  The  position  of 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  mean  between 
these  extremes ;  and,  in  an  earnest, 
arduous  stru^le,  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency steadily  is  away  from  the 
mean,  and  toward  a  positive  and 
decided  position  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  great  mercantile  in- 
fiuence  in  the  seaboard  cities  had  one 
controUing  aim  in  its  political  efforts 
— to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  South, 
so  as  to  keep  her  loyal  to  the  Union. 
But  Douglaeism,  or  "  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty," did  not  satisfy  the  South — 
in  fact,  since  the  &ilure  to  establish 
Slavery  in  Kansas,  was  regarded 
with  special  loathing  by  many  South- 
rons, as  an  indirect  and  meaner  sort 
of  Wilmot  Proviso.  Wherever  a 
coalition  was  effected,  the  canvass 
was  thenceforth  prosecuted  on  a  basis 
which  was  a  mumhUng  compromise 
between  the  Bell  and  the  Breckin- 
ridge platforms,  but  which  was  usual- 
ly reticent  with  r^ard  to  "  Popular 
Sovereignty." 
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Bnt  the  lalieDt  feature  of  the  can- 
TaflB  waa  the  hearty  accord  of  the 
eoaleaced  p&rtiee  North  of  the  Poto- 
mac, ia  attributing  to  the  Bepublicau 
platform  and  to  Mr.  Lincoln  appre- 
hended conseqnencea  that  were,  hy 
the  South,  attributed  to  Donglaa  and 
"  Squatter  Sovereignty."  The  De- 
mocratic National  Conveiition  aJtd 
party  had  been  broken  np,  not  be- 
cause of  an  J  BUBpicion  of  Kepublican- 
ism  aH^cting  either  frction,  but  be- 
cause the  South  would  not  abide  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Douglas,  with  regard 
to  SlavOTj  in  the  Territories.  Yet 
here  were  his  supporters  appealing  to 
the  people  from  every  stump  to  vote 
the  coillition  ticket,  in  order  to  concil- 
iate the  South,  and  save  the  country 
from  the  pangs  of  dissolution  1  It 
waa  not  easy  to  realize  that  the  Pughs, 
Paynes,  Kichardsons,  Churches,  etc., 
who  had  so  determinedly  bearded 
the  South  at  Charleston  and  at  Balti- 
more, defying  tlireats  of  disruption 
and  disunion,  were  the  veiy  men  who 
now  exhorted  the  People  to  vote  the 
coalition  Electoral  tickets,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  very  dangers  which  they 
had  persistently  invoked,  by  support- 
ing the  Payne -Samuels  platform,  and 
nominating  Douglas  for  President. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  treat  calmly 
the  conduct  of  the  "American," 
"Conservative,"  "Union,"  or  Bell- 
Everett  party  of  the  South ;  or,  more 
accurately,  to  reconcile  its  chosen 
attitude  and  profeesiuns  in  the  canvass 
with  the  course  taken  by  thousands 
of  its  members  immediately  on  the 
announcement  of  the  result,  with  the 
ultimate  concurrence  of  many  more, 
including  even  the  eminent  and 
hitherto  moderate  and  loyal  Tennes- 
sean  whom  it  had  deliberately  pre- 
sented as  an  embodiment  of  ha  prin- 


ciples by  nominating  him  for  the 
Presidency.  That  party  was  mainly 
composed  of  admiring  disciples  of 
Clay  and  "Webster,  who  had  sternly 
resisted  Nullilicarion  on  gronnda  of 
principle,  and  had  imited  in  the 
enthusiastic  acclaim  which  had 
hailed  Webster  as-  the  triumph- 
ant champion  of  our  Nationality,  the 
"great  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," in  hie  forensic  straggle  with 
Hayne.  It  had  proudly  pointed  to 
su(^  men  as  "William  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina,  Seigeant  S.  Pren- 
tiss, of  Mississippi,  Edward  Bates,  of 
Miasotiri,  George  "W.  Summers,  of 
Virginia,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  James  L.  Fetigm,  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  as  the  exponents  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  jewels  of  its  crown.  It 
had  nominated  and  supported  Bell 
and  Everett  on  a  platform  which 
meaningly  proclaimed  fidelity  to 
"The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws,"  as  its 
distinctive  ground.  To  say  that  it 
meant  by  this  to  stand  by  the  Union 
until  some  other  party  ^ould,  in  its 
judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  ia 
to  set  the  human  understanding  at 
defiance.  It  either  meant  to  cling  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  at  all 
hazards  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  to  insist  that  the  laws  should  be 
enforced  throughout  the  country,  or 
it  was  guilty  of  seeking  votes  under 
false  pretenses.  Unlike  the  Douglas 
Democracy,  it  was  a  distinct,  well- 
established  party,  which  had  a  defini- 
tive existence,  and  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  organization  in  every  Slave 
State  but  South  Carolina.  It  had 
polled  a  majority  of  the  Southern 
vote  for  Harrison  in  1840,  for  Taylor 
in  1848,  had  just  polled  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  of  that  vote  fjpr  Bell,  and 
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might  boaBt  its  fnU  share  of  the 
propertj,  and  more  than  its  share  of 
the  intelligence  and  respectability,  of 
the  South.  This  party  had  but  to  be 
coorageonsly  faithfnl  to  its  cardinal 
principle  and  to  its  abiding  convic- 
tions to  avert  the  storm  of  civil  war. 
Had  its  leaders,  dts  orators,  its  presses, 
spoken  out  promptly,  decidedly,  un- 
conditionally, for  the  Union  at  all 
hazards,  and  for  settling  our  differ- 
ences in  Congress,  in  the  Courts,  and 
at  the  ballot-box,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  effusion  of  rirers  of  pre- 
cious blood.  It  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  Kepublicanfl  and  their  Presi- 
dent elect  were  powerless,  even  if 
disposed,  to  do  the  South  any  wrong ; 
that  the  result  of  the  elections  already 
held  had  secured"  an  anti-Repnbli- 
can  majority  in  either  branch  of  the 
ensuing  Congress ;  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  decidedly  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  nneliangeably  on 
the  same  side.  In  the  worst  con- 
ceivable event  of  the  elections  yet 
to  come,  no  bill  could  pass  respect- 
ing the  Territories,  or  anything  else, 
which  the  "  ConserrativeB"  should 
see  fit  unitedly  to  oppose.  And  yet, 
South  Carolina  had  scarcely  indica- 
ted unmistakably  her  purpose,  when 
many  Belt-Unionists  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  Southern  States,  be- 
gan to  clamor  and  shout  for  Secession. 
They  seemed  so  absorbingly  intent 
on  getting,  for  once,  on  the  stronger 
side,  that  they  forgot  the  controlling 
fact  tliat  the  side  on  which  God  is 
has  always  at  last  the  majority. 

"^Tbe  early  State  Elections  of  1860 
had  not  been  favorable  to  the  Eepub- 

"  Ni!w  York  had  chosen  10;  PcnnBylvania  T; 
New  Jorsoy  3 ;  Ohio  8  ;  Indiana  4  ;  Ulinoia  a  ; 
and  UiSEOuri  S^Dti-Republicana  to  the  House; 


licans.  They  had  began  by  carrying 
New  Kampshire  by  4,443 — a  Batisfac- 
tory  majority ;  but  were  next  beaten 
in  Rhode  Island — an  independent 
ticket,  headed  by  'WiUiam  Sprague  for 
Governor,  carrying  the  State  over 
theirs,  by  1,460  majority.  In  Conneo- 
tient.  Gov.  Buckingham  had  been  re- 
erected  by  barely  541  majority,  in  near- 
ly 80,000  votes — the  heaviest  poll  ever 
had  there  at  a '  State  Election.  It 
was  evident  that  harmony  at  Charles- 
ton would  have  rendered  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  President  morally 
certain.  But,  after  the  diBniption 
tliere,  things  were  bravely  altered. 
Maine,  early  in  September,  elected  a 
Republican  Governor  by  18,091  ma- 
jority; Vermont  du-ectly  followed, 
with  a  Republican  majority  of 
22,370;  but  when  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  early  in  October,  declared 
unmistakably  for  Lincoln — the  for- 
mer choosing  Andrew  G,  Curtin  her 
Governor  by  32,164  majority  over 
Henry  D.  Foster,  who  had  the  hearty 
support  of  all  three  opposing  parties ; 
while  Indiana  chose  Gen.  Henry  S. 
Lane  by  9,757  over  T.  A.  Hendricks, 
his  only  competitor,  with  seven  out 
of  eleven  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  a  Republican  Legislatiu-e 
— it  was  manifest  that  only  a  miracle 
could  prevent  the  success  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  the  next  month. 

Tet  the  mercantile  fears  of  con- 
vulsion and  civil  war,  as  results  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election,  were  so  vivid  and 
earnest  that  the  contest  at  the  North 
was  still  prosecuted  by  his  combined 
adversaries  with  the  energy  of  des- 
peration. New  York,  especially,  was 
the  arena  of  a  struggle  as  intense,  as 

rendering  it  morsJly  certain  that,  hut  for  Si-cea- 
sion,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  had  to  face  oa  Op- 
position Congress  from  the  start 
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Tebement,  and  energetic,  as  had  ever 
been  known.  Her  drawn  battle  of 
the  year  before,  and  the  perfect  ac- 
cord in  this  contest  of  the  anti-Be- 
publican  parties,  gave  grounds  for 
hope,  if  not  confidence,  that  she 
might  now  be  carried  against  Lin- 
coln, especially  ae  the  City  was  ex- 
pected to  give  a  far  larger  majority 
for  "  Fusion"  than  she  had  ever 
yet  given  for  any  man  or  party. 
.  Abundance  of  money  for  every  pur- 
pose doubtless  contributed  to  the  ani- 
mation of  the  stru^le  on  this  side, 
while  painful  apprehensions  of  South- 
ern revolt,  in  case  Lincoln  should  be 
elected,  rendered  the  "  mercliant 
princes,"  whose  wealth  was  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  locked;up  in  the  shape 
of  Southern  indebtedness,  ready  to 
bleed  freely  for  even  a  hope  of  pre- 
venting a  result  they  so  dreaded  as 
fatal  to  their  bnsinese,  their  proapeyi- 
ty,  and  their  affluence. 

Gov.  Seward — who  had  made  a  po- 
litical tour  through  the  North-Weat 
during  the  Autumn,  wherein  his 
speeches  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
cause  and  caudidates  were  of  a  re- 
markably high  order,  alike  in  origin- 
ality, dignity,  and  perspicuity — closed 
the  canvass,  the  night  before  £lec> 
tion,  in  an  ajldress  to  his  townsmen  at 
Auburn,  which  concluded  with  these 
truthful  and  memorable  words : 

"  Kow  here  is  the  triDit;  in  onitj  and 
unity  in  triuitj  of  the  political  church,  just 
now  corae  to  as  by  the  iipht  of  a  new  reye- 
Ifttion,  and  christened  'Fusion.'  And  this 
'Fasion'  party,  wiiat  is  the  motive  to  which 
it  appeaUf  You  may  go  with  me  into  the 
streets  to-night,  and  follow  the  '  Little 
Giants,'  who  go  with  their  torchlights,  aiid 
their  Haunting  banners  .of  'Popular  Sover- 
eignty;' or  you  may  go  with  the  smaller  and 
more  seleot  and  modest  band,  who  go  for 
Breckinridge  and  Slavery ;  or  you  may  fol- 


low the  lunsic  of  the  clanging  bella;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  will  all  bring  yon  into 
one  common  chamber.  When  you  get  tl^ere^ 
yon  will  hear  only  this  emotion  of  the  hu- 
man heart  appealed  to,  Fear,— fear  that,  if 
yon  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States 
accordihg  to  the  Constitntion  and  the  laws 
to-morrow,  yon  will  waheap  next  day,  and 
find  that  yon  have  no  country  for  him  to 
preside  over!  Is  not  tliat  a  strange  motive 
for  an  American  patriot.to  appeal  to  ?  And, 
in  that  same  hall,  amid  the  jargon  of  three 
discordant  members  of  the  'Fnsion'  party, 
yon  wilt  hear  one  argument;  and  that  argn- 
lAent  is,  that,  so  enre  as  too  are  so  perverse. 
as  to  cast  your  vote  singly,  lawfully,  honest- 
ly, as  you  ought  to  do,  for  one  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  instead  of  scattering  it 
among  three  candidates,  so  that  no  Preed- 
dent  may  be  elected,  this  Union  shall  corae 
down  over  yoor  heads,  involving  you  and 


nl 


Fellow -citizens,  it  is  time,  high  time, 
that  we  know  whether  this  is  a  Constitn- 
tional  government  nnder  which  we  live.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  know,  since  the  Union 
is  threatened,  who  are  its  friends,  and  who 
are  its  enemies.  The  Repobiican  party,  who 
propose,  in  the  old,  appointed,  conatitational 
way,  to  choose  a  President,  are  every  man 
of  them  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  disloy^- 
ists,  wherever  they  may  bo,  are  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Sepablican  party,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  Prem- 
dont  I  know  that  onr  good  and  esteemed 
neighbors — {Heaven  knows  I  have  canse  to 
respect,  and  esteem,  and  honor,  and  love 
them,  as  I  do;  for  snch  neighbors  as  even 
my  Democratic  neiglibors,  no  other  man 
ever  had) — I  know  Uiat  they  do  not  avow, 
nor  do  they  mean  to  support,  or  think  they 
are  supporting,  disonionists.  ButI  tell  them, 
that  be  who  proposes  to  lay  hold  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Union,  and  bring  it  down  into 
ruin,  w  a  disnnioni.st ;  and  that  every  man 
who  quotes  him,  and  nses  his  threats  and 
his  menaces  as  an  argument  against  onr  ex- 
ercise of  onr  duty,  is  an  abettor,  unconseions 
though  be  may  be,  of  disunion  ;  and  that, 
when  to-niorrow's  sun  shall  have  set,  and 
the  next  morning's  sun  shall  have  risen  on 
the  American  people,  rq'oicing  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency, 
those  men  who  to-day  sympathize  with,  up- 
hold, support,  and  excuse  the  disunionista, 
will  have  to  make  a  sadden  choice,  and 
choose  whether,  in  the  langnege  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  they  will  go  for  trea- 
son, and  so  make  it  respectable,  or  whether 
they  will  go  with  ns  for  Freedom,  for  the 
OonatitDtion,  and  fbr  ^Mmal  Union." 
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The  choice  of  Presideatial  Elec- 
tors, which  formerly  took  place  at 
the  discretion  of  the  eeveral  States 
within  a  limited  range,  ia  now  re- 
qnired,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
made  on  the  same  day  throughout — 
namely,  on  the  Taesday  next  suc- 
ceeding the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. This  fell,  in  1860,  on  the  6th 
of  the  month ;  and  it  was  known,  be- 
fore that  day  had  fully  expired,  that 
ABKA.HA1I  I^KooLif  had  been  clearly 
designated  by  the  People  for  their 
next  President,  through  the  choice  by 
his  supporters  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Electors.  Every 
Free  State  but  New  Jersey  had  cho- 
sen the  entire  Lincoln  Electoral  tick- 
et; and  in  New  Jersey  the  refusal 
of  part  of  the  Booglaa  men  to  sup- 
port the  "  Fusion"  ticket  (composed 
of  three  Douglas,  two  Bell,  and  two 
Breckinridge  men),  had  allowed  four 
of  the  Lincoln  Electors  to  slip  in 
over  the  two  Bell  and  the  two  Breck- 
inridge Electors  on  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  The  three  Lincoln 
Electors  who  had  to  confront  the  full 
vote  of  the  coalesced  anti-Republican 
parties  were  defeated  by  about  4,500 
majority.  And,  although  this  was 
not  ascertained  that  night,  nor  yet 
the  fact  that  California  and  Oregon 
had  gone  with  the  other  free  States, 
yet  there  were  169  Dncoln  Electors 
chosen  (ont  of  303)  outside  of  these 
three  States ;  with  these,  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  180,  to  123  for  all  others.  Of 
these,  Breckinridge  had  72 ;  Bell  39 
(from  Tirginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee); and  Douglas  bsrely  12 — 


those  of  Missouri  (9)  and  8,  as  afore- 
said, from  New  Jersey.  But,  though 
nowhere  in  the  Electoral,  Mr.  Dong- 
las  was  second  in  the  Pt^ular,  vote, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  wherein  the  "Fusion"  vote  is 
divided  between  the  parties  which 
contributed  to  it,  according  to  the 
best  estimate  that  can  now  be  made 
of  their  strength  respectively: 


1IW.SM      8i.i;a 


1S0,SIS        £,401        4,)1S 


n.118        8S.MS     84RU 


Tatnirno  GUt(<t.,I.S3l,lIsO 

■  "  Fuslriii"  TQts  upporllon 
tfid  itnogth  of  the  iavsrftl  cd 


Maryluid.. 
VinilolB... 


N<jrl_ 

Nautb  CuoUdu 

A  labmnii'.  *.*.''.'. 

Mlnlnliipl... 

SlS:::: 

UJBouii 


1,0!S  1^1  S,?1M 

l.K»        lS,t9»  U.gfft  TlZ-ni 

.  (nnUctoi)        vol  <S.SM  ♦*.**• 
.    [Cho»nfcjthBLfgf.l«iirt.l 

.  (BO  iiciPi)     njao  ii.^i  a^ 

.  {no  ticket)     i3.eM  4S.SK1  i^.a^i 

.  (■»  tkkoO        ^i^  «\'>T  Kkim 

iJM       1S,6M  M.I4S  U,«M 

.  (DO  ticket)       IJJOO  U.ai»  CS.JIl 

.  (no  llotot)        6,*a7  SS,7i«  W.UM 

.  Inn  Krket)        T.SKi  M.fiSl  M.Wl 

(nollckgt)            8fl7  SS13  t487 

(no  tkkrl)  (no  ticket)  i:,M4  t1S.t33 


Li.Bea,ll3B:  Da.«TeTBelL1,!t1.«<«; 
],O0T,WB. 
io  kit  tila  oppanvnti  combined,  hj 

pcklnrldge  Inckl  <^  ■  m^orltj  In  tlie  BlHD  Stite^ 
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From  an  early  stage  of  the  csn- 
Tass,  the  Kepuhlicane  could  not  help 
seeing  that  they  had  the  potent  aid, 
in  their  efforts,  of  the  good  -wishea 
for  their  sacceBS  of  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adrocates  of  Breck- 
inridge and  Lane.  The  toaBts  dmnk 
with  moBt  enthuEiasm  at  the  Fonrth- 
of-Jnly  celehrations  thronghout  Soath 
Carolina  pointed  to  the  probable 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  neces- 
eary  prelude  to  movements  whereon 
the  hearts  of  all  Garolinians  were  in- 
tent. Sontliem  "Fire-Eaters"  can- 
vasaed  the  Korthem  Statee  in  behalf 
of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  but  very 
mach  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  The  "  Fu- 
sion" arrangements,  whereby  it  was 
hoped,  at  all  events,  to  defeat  Lin- 
coln, were  not  generally  favored  by 
the  "  Fire-Eaters"  who  visited  the 
North,  whether  intent  on  politics, 
bmsiness,  or  pleasure ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  those  who  sought  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  favor  of  their 
Southern  patrons  or  customers,  by 
an  exhibition  of  zeal  in  the  "  Fusion" 
cause,  were  quietly  told:  "What  you 
are  doing  looks  not  to  the  end  we  de- 
sire :  we  want  Lina^n  elected."  In 
no  Slave  State  did  the  supporters  of 
Breckinridge  unite  in  any,  "  Fusion" 
movement  whatever;  and  it  was  a 
fery  open  secret  that  the  friends 
of    Breckinridge    generally — at    all 


events,  throughout  the  Slave  States 
— next  to  the  all  but  impossible  suc- 
cess of  their  own  candidate — prefer- 
red that  of  the  Bepublicans.'  In 
the  Senate  throughout  the  preceding 
Session,  at  Charleston,  at  Baltimore, 
and  ever  since,  they  had  acted  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  preeminently  desired  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's success,  and  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  secure  it 

And  now,  a  large  majority  of  Lin- 
coln Electors  had  been  carried,  ren- 
dering morally  certain  his  choice  by 
the  Electoral  Colleges  next  month, 
and  his  inauguration  on  the  4th  of 
March  ensuing.  So  the  result  con- 
templated and  labored  for  by  at 
least  two  of  the  four  contending  par- 
ties in  the  canvass  had  been  secured. 

What  next  i 

In  October,  1856,  a  Convention  of 
Southern  Governors  was  held  at  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  at  the  invitation  of  Gov, 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  This  gathering 
was  kept  secret  at  tlie  time ;  but  it 
was  afterward  proclaimed  by  Gov. 
Wise  that,  had  Fremont  been  elected, 
he  would  have  marched  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men  to  Washing- 
ton, and  taken  possession  of  the  Capi- 
tol, preventing  by  force  Fremont's 
inauguration  at  that  place. 

In  the  same  spirit,  a  meeting  of 
the  prominent  politicians  of  South 


'  The  WMhingUm  Star,  then  a  Breckinridge 
orfran,  noticing,  in  September,  1860,  the  conver- 
einii  of  Senator  Clingmui,  of  North  CaroHno, 
from  the  eupport  of  Douglas  to  that  of  Breckin- 
ridge, said ; 

"  While  we  congratulate  liim  on  the  fact  that 
hia  evea  are  at  length  open  to  tbo  (to  the  South) 
s  tendency  of  the  labors  of  Douglas, 
liail  hia  conversion  as  an  evidence  of  the 
trutli  of  our  olt-repeatcd  declaration,  that,  ere 
the  flrBt  Monday  in  Uovember,  every  honest 
and  unsirtflsh  Democrat  throiifrhout  the  South 
will  be  found  arrayed  agtunet  Douglaa-E>eesoil- 


dnngeroi 
wo  hail 


isni,  as  being  far  more  ilnngeroun  to  the  South 
than  the  election  of  Lincoln ;  because  it  seeks  to 
create  a  Free-Soil  party  there;  nliUe,  if  Lin- 
coln triumphs,  tlio  result  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
Soutli  united  in  her  own  defense — the  only  key 
to  a  full  Bed— we  sincerely  beliere^a  peaceful 
and  happy  solution  of  the  political  problem  of 
the  Slavery  question." 

Columns  like  the  above  might  be  quoted  from 
the  Breckinridge  jonmals  of  the  South,  allow- 
ing that  they  repirded  the  aucooss  of  Douglea 
u   the  great  peril,  to  be   defbated   at  all  hae- 
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Carolina  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Senator  Hammond,  near  Augneta, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1860.  Gov. 
Gist,  ex-Gov.  Adams,  ex-Speaker 
Orr,  and  the  entire  delegation  to 
CongresB,  except  Mr,  Miles,  who  was 
kept  away  by  sickness,  were  present, 
with  many  other  men  of  mark.  By 
this  cabal,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  South  Carolina  should 
secede  from  the  Union  in  the  event 
of  Lincoln's  then  almost  certain  elec- 
tion. Similar  meetings  of  kindred 
spirits  were  held  simultaneously,  or 
soon  afterward,  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  and  probably 
other  Slave  States.  By  these  meet- 
ings, and  by  the  incessant  interchange 
of  messages,  letters,  and  visits,  the  en- 
tire slaveholding  region  had  been 
prepared,  so  far  as  possible,  for  dis- 
union in  the  event  of  a  Republican, 
if  not  also  of  a  Doaglas,  triumph. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
does  not  regularly  meet  until  the 
fourth  Monday  in  November^  but, 
the  recent  act  of  Congress  requiring 
a  choice  of  Presidential  Electors  prior 
to  that  time,  Gov.  Gist  had  good 
reason  for  calling  tho  Legislature  of 
1860  to  meet  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar day.  It  met,  according  to  his 
summons,  at  Columbia,  on  Monday, 
Nov.  5  (the  day  before  the  choice  of 
Presidential  Electors  throughout  the 
Union),  when  Mr.  W.  D.  Porter,  of 
Charleston,  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Senate.  On  taking  the  Chair, 
he  said : 

"  I  <lo  not  seek  now  to  lift  tho  veil  that 
hi(]es  tlio  future  from  oar  eiiiht ;  but  we 
Lave  all  an  instinctive  feelinR  that  wc  are  on 
the  eve  of  great  events.  Ills  Excellency, 
the  Governor,  in  tlio  terms  of  liis  coll,  has 
snmmoned  us  to  take  action,  if  adviaablo, 
for  t!ie  saioty  and  protection  of  the  State. 
Iloretoftire,  we  have  consulted  for  itsconvo- 
nieuco  and  well-being;  now,  its  deEtiny,  its 


very  eiiat«noe,  depends  npon  oar  actaon. 
It  waa  the  old  ii^nnction,  in  times  of  great 
peril,  to  tho  Roman  cunsnls,  to  take  caro 
that  the  Repoblio  sastained  no  detriment; 
this  charge  and  iojnnction  is  now  addressed 
t«  us.  All  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  this 
people^Hfe,  fortune,  name,  and  history — all 
IS  committed  to  onr  keeping  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  for  honor  or  for  shame.  Letnsdo  onr 
part,  so  tijat  those  who  eome  after  ns  sliall 
acknowledge  that  we  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  great  trusta  devolved  upon  us,  and  not 
nneqnal  to  the  great  exigencies  by  wbich 
we  were  tried.  Above  all  things,  let  us  bs 
of  one  mind.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  onr 
wrongs.  Let  us  sacrifice  all  differences  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  remedy, 
upon  the  altar  of  patriotism,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  cause.  In  our  nnanimity 
will  be  our  strength,  physical  and  moral.  No 
human  power  can  withstand  or  break  down 
a  united  people,  standing  upon  their  own 
soil  and  defending  their  homes  and  firesides. 
Mtty  we  be  so  united,  and  may  the  great 
Governor  of  men  and  of  nations  inspire  oar 
hearts  with  courage,  and  inform  our  under- 
standings with  wisdom,  and  lead  us  in  the 
way  of  honor  and  of  safety." 

Gov.  Gist  (whose  term  expired 
with  the  current  year)  communicated 
to  both  Houses  his  Annual  MessRge, 
immediately  on  their  organization. 
It  is  as  follows ; 

"EiromTBDn-AmiEtT.     1 


//au49  qf  ktprtafnfattrtt : 
"  The  act  of  Congress,  passed  In  the  year 
1846,  enacts  that  ll>e  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  appointed  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  tho 
month  of  November,  of  the  year  in  which 
ttiey  are  to  be  appointed.  The  annual 
meeting  of  tho  Legislature  of  South  Caroliua, 
by  a  constitutional  provision,  will  not  take 
place  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  November 
instant.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty, 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  to 
convene  tho  Lt^isbture  on  extraordinary 
occasious,  to  convene  you,  that  yon  maj-,  on 
to-morrow,  app<iint  the  number  of  Electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  to  which 
this  State  is  entitled. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstanoos,  your 
duty  could  he  soon  discharged  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Electors  representing  the  choice  of 
tho  peojjlo  of  the  State ;  but,  in  view  of  (ho 
threatening  aspect  of  a^iirs,  and  the  strong 
probability  of  tho  election  to  tho  Presidency 
of  a  sectional  rjindidutc,  by  n  party  commit- 
ted to  the  support  of  niea<ares,  which,  if 
carried    out,    will    incviiabiy    destroy   onr 
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equality  in  tlie  tJnion,  and  nltimatelj  rednoe 
the  Southern  States  to  mere  provinuea  of  a 
oensolidatcd  despotism,  to  be  goTeroed  by  a 
fixed  miyoritj  in  Congress  hostile  to  oiir  in- 
Btitntions,  and  fatally  bent  upon  onr  min,  I 
would  respectfblly  anggest  that  the  Lepala- 
tnre  reitiaiQ  in  aessioa,  and  take  sacli  action 
aa  will  prepare  the  6tat«  for  any  cmergenoy 
that  may  arise. 

"That  an  exposition  of  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  obtained  on  a  question  in- 
Tolving  sach  momentoos  conseqoences,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that,  in  the 
efent  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  to  the 
Presidency,  a  Convention  of  the  people  of 
this  State  be  immediately  called,  to  coii»iler 
and  determine  for  themselTes  the  mode  and 
meaanre  of  redress.  Uy  own  opinions  of 
what  the  Convention  should  dj  are  of  lit- 
tle moment;  but,  believing  that  the  Unie 
has  arrived  when  every  one,  however  hum- 
ble he  may  be,  should  express  his  opinions 
in  nnmistnkable  language,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  tliat  the  only  alternative  left,  In  my 
judgment,  is  the  secesuon  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  Federal  Union.  The  indications 
f^m  many  of  the  Southern  States  Justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  will  be  immediately  followed,  if 
not  adopted  eimultaneonsly,  by  them,  and 
ultimately  by  the  entire  South,  The  long- 
desired  cooperation  of  the  other  States  hav- 
ing similar  institutions,  for  which  so  many 
of  onr  citizens  have  been  waiting,  seems  to 
be  near  at  hand ;  and,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, will  soon  be  realized.  The  State  has, 
with  great  unanimity  declared  that  she  has 
the  right  peaceably  to  secede,  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  rightfully  prevent  it. 

"  If,  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt coOrcion,  it  will  become  our  solemn 
duty  to  meet  force  by  force ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  deeiMon  of  the  Convention,  rep- 
resenting the  Sovereignty  of  the  ^tate,  and 
amenable  to  no  cartJily  tribunal,  it  shall, 
during  the  reniainder  of  my  administration. 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  regardless  of 
any  hazard  that  may  surround  its  e.xccution. 

■  I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  a 
thorouifh  reorganization  of  the  Militia,  so 
as  to  place  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
State  in  a  position  to  be  used  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Every  nian  in  the  State,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  should  be  well 
armed  with  the  most  efficient  weapons  of 
modem  warfare,  and  all  the  available  means 
of  the  State  used  for  that  purpose, 

"  In  addition  to  this  general  preparation, 
I  wonld  recommend  tiiat  the  services  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers  be  immediately  accept- 
ed ;  that  they  be  organized  and  drilled  by 


officers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  bold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  be  called  on  upon 
the  shortest  notice-  With  this  preparation 
for  defense,  and  with  all  the  hallowed  memo- 
ries of  past  achievements,  with  onr  love  of 
liberty,  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  contending  for  the 
safety  of  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  can 
confidently  appeal  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
human  events,  and  safely  trust  onr  cause  in 
Bis  keeping.  •    Wv.  H.  Gut." 

Mr.  James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  was  among  the  large  num- 
ber of  leading  politicians  in  attend- 
ance at  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session.  He  was  known  as  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Secession,  and  as  such 
was  serenaded  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 5th,  aforesaid.  Being  called 
oat  to  speak,  Mr.  Chesnuf  {as  report- 
ed by  telegraph  to  T/i^  CharUalon 
Courier)  said : 

^'Before  the  sotting  of  to-morrow's  sun, 
in  all  human  probability,  the  destiny  of  this 
confederated  Republic  would  be  decided, 
lie  solemnly  thonght,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, that  the  Repiiblican  party  would 
triumph  in  ttio  election  of  Lincol:4  as  Presi- 
dent. In  that  event,  the  lines  of  our  ene- 
mies seem  to  be  closing  around  us;  but 
they  must  be  broken.  They  might  see  in 
the  hurried  paths  of  these  starched  men  of 
livery  the  funeral  cortege  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  Peace,  hope,  independence, 
liberty,  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sove- 
reign States,  may  be  draped  as  chief  mourn- 
ers; still,  in  the  rear  of  this  procession, 
there  is  the  light  of  the  glorious  past,  from 
which  they  might  rekindle  tlie  dying  blaze 
of  their  own  altars.  "Wo  see  it  oll^know  it 
all — feel  it  all ;  and,  with  heaven's  help,  we 
will  meet  it  all. 

'^  It  was  evident  that  we  had  arrived  at  the 
initial  point  of  a  new  departure.  Wo  have 
two  ways  before  ns,  in  one  of  which,  whe- 
Ibor  we  will  or  not,  we  must  tread ;  for,  in 
the  event  of  this  issue,  there  wonld  be  no 
repose.  In  both  lie  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
troubles,  which  no  human  foresight  can 
foreshadow  or  perceive ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  magnitude.  One  is  beset  with  hu- 
miliation, dishonor,  hneutet,  rebellions — 
with  submission,  in  the  beginning,  to  all, 
and  at  all  times,  and  wmfiscation  and  slavery 
in  the  end.  The  other,  it  is  true,  bos  ite 
difficulties  and  trials,  but  no  disgrace.  Hope, 
duty,  and  honor,  shine  along  the  path,  llope 
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beacons  yon  at  the  end.  Before  deciding, 
consider  well  the  ancient  and  sacred  inazlm 

— 'Stand  npon  the  ancient  wa; — see  which 
is  the  right,  good  icay,  and  walk  in  it.' 

"But  the  question  now  was,  Wonld  the 
South  mibrait  to  a  Black  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  a  Black  Republican  Congress, 
which  will  claim  the  right  to  construe  the 
OonstitntioD  of  the  eonntry  and  administer 
the  Oovemment  in  their  own  bands,  not  by 
the  law  of  the  instrument  itself,  nor  br  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  eonntry,  nor  by  the 
practices  of  those  who  administered  seventy 
years  a^o,  bnt  by  rules  drawn  from  their 
own  blind  consciences  and  cnuy  brains. 
They  call  us  inferiors,  semi -civilized  bar- 
barians, and  claim  the  right  to  possess  oar 
lands,  and  give  them  to  the  destitute  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  profligates  of  this.  They 
claim  the  dogmas  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  so  adminis- 
ter the  Government  as  to  give  full  effect  to 
them.  The  people  now  must  choose  whether 
they  would '  be  governed  by  enemies,  or 
govern  themselves, 

"For  himself,  he  wonld  unfnrf  the  Pal- 
metto flag,  fling  it  to  tbo  breeze,  and,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  brave  man.  determine  to  Ijve 
and  die  as  become  ofr  glorions  ancestors, 
and  ring  the  clarion  notes  of  defiance  in  the 
ears  of  an  insolent  foe.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  nndonbted  right  to  withdraw  their  dele- 
gated powers,  and  it  was  their  duty,  in  the 
event  contemplated,  to  withdraw  them.  It 
was  their  only  safety. 

"Mr.  C.  favored  separate  State  action; 
Baying  the  rest  would  flock  to  oar  standard." 

Hon.  "Wm,  W.  Boyce— then,  and 
for  Boino  years  previouely,  a  leading 
Representative  in  Congress  from 
South  Carolina — was,  in  like  manner, 
serenaded  and  called  out  by  tlie  enthu- 
siastic crowd  of  Seeessionists,  at  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  following  evening. 
He  concluded  a  speech  dennnciatory 
of  the  Republicans,  as  follows:* 

"  The  question  then  is,  Wliat  are  we  to 
dot  In  my  opinion,  the  Sontii  ought  not  to 
submit.  If  you  intend  to  resist,  the  way  to 
resist  in  earnest  is  to  act ;  the  way  to  enact 

'  Xliis,  and  nearly  oil  the  proceedings  at  Co- 
lumbia at  this  crisis,  are  hero  copied  directly 
from  the  columns  of  TIte  Ckarieston  Courier. 

■  Dispatch  to  The  Kern  Tork  Heraid,  dated 
Washington,  Nov.  S,  1860: 

"  A.  dispatch,  received  here    to-day  from   a 


a  the  face.    I  think 


revolntion  Is  to  stare  i 
the  only  policy  for  n 
we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  It  is  for  South  Carolina, 
in  the  quickest  manner,  and  by  the  most 
direct  means,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Then  we  will  not  submit,  whether  the  other 
Southern  States  will  act  with  ns  or  with  onr 

"They  cannot  take  mdes  with  onr  en«- 
miee ;  they  most  take  sides  with  as.  Whea 
an  ancient  philosopher  wished  to  inaugurate 
a  great  revolntion,  his  motto  was  to  dare  I 
to  darel" 

"Mr.  Boyce  was  followed  by  Gen.  M.  E. 
Martin,  Ools.  Cnnnlngham,  Simpson,  Rich- 
ardson, and  others,  who  contended  that  to 
submit  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  is  to  con- 
sent to  a  lingering  death," 

There  was  great  joy  in  Charleflton, 
and  wherever  "  Fire-Eaters"  most  did 
congregate,  oii  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 7tli.  Men  rushed  to  shake 
bands  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  glad  tidings  of  Lincoln's  election. 
Now,  it  was  felt,  and  exultingly  pro- 
claimed, the  last  obstacle  to  "  South- 
em  independence"  has  been  removed, 
and  the  great  experiment  need  no 
longer  be  postponed  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  weak,  the  faithleea, 
the  cowardly.  It  was  clear  that  the 
election  had  resulted  precisely  as  tlie 
ma.ster-Bpirit6  had  wished  and  hoped. 
N'mo,  the  apathy,  at  least  of  the  other 
Cotton  States,  must  be  overcome; 
now,  South  Carolina — that  is,  her 
slaveholdiiig  oligareby^ — will  be  able 
to  achieve  her  long-cherished  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  Union,  and 
founding  a  new  confederacy  on  her 
own  ideas,  and  on  the  '  peculiar  insti- 
tution' of  the  South.  Men  thronged 
the  streets,  talking,  laughing,  cheer- 
ing, ■  like   mariners   long    becalmed 

leodiug  and  wealthy  gentleman  in  Cliarleston, 
states  ibflt  the  news  ofLiDcaln's  election  v/att 
received  tliere  with  cheers  and  many  manifesto' 
tiuns  of  approba^on." 

The  Charkslon  McrcMry  of  the  7th  or  8th  el- 
oltii^ly  announced  the  same  liict. 
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OQ  a  liatefal,  treacherous  sea,  whom 
a  sudden  breeze  had  swiftly  wafted 
within  sight  of  their  longed-for  haven, 
or  like  a  seedy  prodigal,  jost  raised 
to  afiSuence  by  the  death  of  some  far- 
off,  nnknown  relative,  and  whoee 
sense  of  decency  is  not  strong  enongh 
to  repress  hia  exultation. 

Thas  stimtdated,  the  'Legislature 
did  not  hesitate  nor  ialter  in  the 
coarse  marked  ont  for  it  by  the  mag- 
nates of  the  State  oligarchy.  Joint 
resolves,  providing  for  the  call  of  a 
Convention  at  some  early  day,  with 
a  view  to  unconditional  secessiOTi 
from  the  Union,  were  piled  upon 
each  other  with  great  energy,  as  if 
nearly  every  member  were  anxious 
to  distingniBh  himself  by  zeal  in  the 
wort  Among  others,  Mr.  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett,  on  the  second  ^ay 
of  the  session,  offered  such  resolves, 
calling  for  the  choice  of  a  Conven- 
tion on  the  22d  i>f  Ifovember ;  the 
delegates  to  meet  at  Colombia  on  the 
17th  of  December. 

Mr.  Moses  and  others  offered  simi- 
lar resolves  in  the  Senate ;  where  Mr. 
Lesesne,  of  Charleston,  attempted  to 
stem,  or,  rather,  to  moderate,  the 
roaring  tide,  by  inserting  the  thin- 
nest end  of  the  wedge  of  "  Coopera- 
tion." His  resolves  are,  in  terms,  as 
follows : 

"Ist.  Hetolted,  That  the  ascendenc?  of 
the  hostile,  seotional,  anti-Slaveiy  portj, 
strling  themieives  the  Republican  party, 
would  he  sufficient  and  proper  cause  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Uaiou  and  formaUon  of  a 
Sontheru  Confederaof. 

"2d.  Rooked,  That,  in  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidates  of  that  party  to  the 
office  of  PresUlent  and  Vice-President  of  the 
TToited  States,  instoad  of  providing  uncon- 
ditbnall;  for  a  Convention,  the  better  coarse 
will  be  to  empower  the  Governor  to  take 
measares  for  assembling  a  CoDvenUon  to 
toon  at  any  ont  of  the  o&ier  Southern  StaUt 
thall,  in  hit  judgmtnt.  give  tati^factory  at- 
laranee  or  ecidenee  ^  her  determination  to 
Kilkdrate/rom  the  Union." 


In  support  of  thfe  proposition,  Mr. 
Lesesne  spoke  ably  and  earnestly,  but 
without  effect.  "Cooperation"  had 
been  tried  in  1850-1,  and  had  sig- 
nally failed  to  achieve  the  darling 
purpose  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
so  the  rulers  of  Carolina  opinion  would 
have  none  of  it  in  1860. 

Still  another  effort  was  made  in 
the  House  (November  7th),  by  Mr. 
Trenholm,  of  Charleston — long  con- 
spicuous in  the  councils  of  the  State 
— who  labored  hard  to  make  "  Coop- 
eration" look  80  much  like  Secession 
thatone  could  with  difficulty  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other.  His  propo- 
sition was  couched  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  Sttt^sed,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Militarj  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, be  instructed  to  meet  daring 
the  recess,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  arm- 
ing the  Stat«,  ana  for  o^anizing  a  per- 
manent Militai?  Bureau ;  and  that  the  said 
Committee  be  instmcted  to  report  by  bill  to 
their  respeotiTe  Houses  on  the  first  day  of 
the  reussemhling  of  the  General  Assembler. 

"  Retohed,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Honae  of  Representatives 
be  instructed  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
prepare  a  bill  for  raising  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  measnre  recom- 
mended by  the  Military  Committee,  and  to 
report  by  bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  General  Assembly. 

"Eeaolved,  That  the    Governor  be   re- 

nted  immediately  to  apply  the  one  hnn- 
thonaand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the 
last  General  Assembly,  to  the  porobaae  of 

"  Retohtd,  That  immediately  after  the 
election  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  this  General  Assembly  do  take  a 
recess  until  the  third  Monday,  being  the 
nineteenth  day,  of  November,  inatant,  at  7 

"Rttohed,  As  the  sense  of  tlus  General 
Assembly,  that  the  election  of  a  Black  Be- 

Snblican  to  the  Fresidenoy  of  the  United 
tates,  will  be  the  triumph  and  practical 
application  of  priuciples  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Soatnern  States. 
"  Setohed,  That  a  Commissioner  be  elect- 
ed, by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Ilouse 
of  Representatires,  whose  dnty  it  shall  be, 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  UUletlgeville,  the 
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wliose  legislatore  will  then 
BiiDoance  to  the  goveroraont  of  that  BtaXe 
that  SoQth  Carolina,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  will  immediately  put  herself  in 
a  state  of  efficient  military  defense,  and  will 
cordially  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia m  meosares  for  the  pn)tection  of  South- 
em  inl«reat3;  and  to'eipresa  the  readiness 
of  thi.j  State  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, in  withdrawing  at  once  from  the  con- 
federacy; and  to  recommend  the  calling  of 
a  Convention  siranltaneonsty  in  both  States, 
to  carry  (his  meaenre  into  effect ;  and  to  in- 
vite the  co6peralJon  of  all  the  Southern 
States  in  withdrawing  from  the  present 
Union,  and  forming  a  aeparate  Boathern 
Confederacy." 

These  reeolves  coming  up  for  con- 
Bideration  od  the  dth,  Mr.  McGowan, 
of  Abbeville,  made  a  zealous  effort  to 
Btem  the  furious  current;  pleading 
earnestly  and  plausibly  for  Coopera- 
tion— that  is,  for  consultation  with 
other  Slave  States,  and  for  action  in 
obedience  to  their  mntual  determi- 
nation.   He  said : 

"  Cooperation  with  our  Sonthem  sisters 
has  been  the  settled  policy  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina for  at  least  ten  years  past.  We  have 
loni;  been  satisfied  with  the  caases  for  a  dis- 
solation  of  this  Union.  Wo  thought  we  saw 
long  ago  what  was  coming,  and  only  await- 
ed the  action  of  our  Southern  sisters.  This 
being  the  case,  it  would  seem  strange,  now 
that  the  issne  is  upon  us — when  onr  need  is 
the  sorest — that  we  should  ignore  our  past 
policy,  and,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  con- 
flict, cease  to  ask  for  Cooperation. 

"  Lincoln's  election  is  taken  as  an  oeeation 
for  action,  but  with  as  it  is  not  the  only 
eatue  for  action.  We  have  delayed  for  the 
I;ist  ten  years  for  nothing  bnt  Cooperation. 
He  thought  it  tbo  best  and  wisest  policy  to 
rcinain  in  the  Union,  with  oar  Southern 
sisters,  in  order  to  arrange  the  time  when, 
and  the  manner  how,  of  going  out,  and 
nothing  else. 

"  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  record- 
ed policy  of  this  State  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  tlie  policy  of  Secession  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Southern  States. 

"  Bat  is  that  not  fortified  by  both  history 
and  philosophy ! — by  the  nature  of  the 
tiling  itself,  and  the  fate  of  other  nations) 
The  Southern  States  of  this  Union  have 
more  motives,  more  inducements,  and  more 
neceuitia,  for  eoncert  and  Union,  than  any  , 


people  that  has  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 
They  are  one  in  soil  and  climate;  one  io 
productions,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  Cot- 
ton region  ;  one  in  institutions;  end,  more 
than  all,  one  in  their  wrongs  under  tlie  Con- 
stitution. Add  to  all  this  that  they  alone, 
of  all  the  earth,  have  a  peculiar  institution 
— African  Slavery — which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  them;  without  which  they 
would  cease  to  exist,  and  against  which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  fanatical  sentiment, 
the  world  is  Tianded.  Upon  the  subject  of 
this  institution,  wo  are  itolated  from  the 
whole  world,  wlio  ara  not  only  indifferent, 
but  inimical  to  it ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  very  weight  of  this  outside  pressure 
wonid  compel  us  to  unite. 

"  Besides,  the  history  of  the  worid  ia 
pregnant  with  admonition  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  union.  The  history  of  classic  Greece, 
and  especially  that  awfbl  chapter  upon  the 
Pelopoanosian  war,  appeds  to  us.  The  his- 
tory of  poor,  dismembered  Poland  cries  to 
ns.  The  history  of  the  Dutch  Ropublio 
claims  to  be  heard.  Uodern  Italy  and  the 
States  of  Central  America  are  now,  at  this 
moment,  crying  to  us  to  unite.  All  history 
teaches  ua  that  '  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fidl.'  All  the  Southern  States  would  not 
be  too  many  for  our  confederacy,  whoso 
flag  would  float,  honored  npon  every  sea, 
and  under  whose  folds  every  citizen  would 
be  sure  of  protectioD  and  security.  Mr 
God  I  what  is  the  reason  we  cannot  unite? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  with  proprie- 
ty address  to  the  whole  Sonth  the  pregnant 
words  of  Milton : 


"  South  Carolina  has  sometimes  been  ac- 
cused of  a  paramonnt  desire  to  lead  or  to 
disturb  the  councils  of  the  South.  Let  ns 
make  one  lost  effort  for  Cooperation,  and, 
in  doing  so,  repel  the  false  and  unfounded 
imputation. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  desire  to 
consolidate  the  sentiment  of  the  South.  All 
of  us  prefer  Cooperation.  It  is,  therefore, 
immensely  important  that  we  should  take 
no  false  step,  and  omit  nothing  that  might 
tend  to  that  end.  I  am  utterly  opposed, 
now  and  forever,  to  taking  any  step  back- 
ward in  this  matter,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  ajn  anxious  that  we  should  take  no  false 
step.  It  is  better  to  consider  in  advance  of 
action  tlianat^r  action.  When  we  act,  we 
must  stand  upon  that  action  against  the 
world  in  anus.  It  will  atrengthen  our  arms 
and  nerve  oar  hearts  in  doing  diat,  if  we 
shall  ho  able  to  say  that  this  course  was  not 
taken  hastily  or  from  impulse,  bnt  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  a  last  effort  for  that 
which  we  all  dealre  so  moch— Codperstion. 
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Then,  if  we  fail,  sad  a  Oonveotion  is  called 
under  these  oircDmstances,  I  and  all  of  ob 
'will  stand  hf  the  action  of  that  ConTention. 
Whatever  may  be  our  individuBl  opinions, 
we  wit)  obey  the  mandate  of  the  State  thus 
prononnced, 

"  Whenever  she,  after  exhaastin)^  all  pro- 
per and  becoming  efforts  for  union,  resolves 
open  lier  course,  we  will  have  no  option,  as 
we  will  have  no  desire,  to  do  otherwise  than 
rally  under  her  banner.  If  the  State,  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  determine  that  her  se- 
cession will  produce  the  cooperation  which 
we  have  so  earncBtly  sought,  then  it  shall 
have  my  hearty  approbation.  And  if,  in 
the  alternative,  she  determines  to  let  ns 
forego  the  honor  of  l>eing  first,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  common  cause,  let  ns  de- 
clare to  Georgia,  the  Empire  Sl«t«  of  the 
South — the  Keystone  of  the  Sonthern  Arcb, 
which  is  onr  nearest  neighbor  westwai^, 
and  lying  for  a  great  distance  alongside  of 
our  own  territory — that  we  are  willing  to 
follow  in  her  lead,  and  together  take  oar 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  If  South  Carolina,  in  Oonvention  as- 
sembled, deliberately  secedes — separate  and 
alone,  and,  without  any  hope  of  cooperation, 
decides  to  cut  loose  from  her  moorings,  sor- 
ronnded  as  she  is  by  Southern  sisters  in  like 
circnmstances — I  will  be  one  of  her  crew, 
and,  in  common  with  every  true  son  of 
hers,  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  power  that 
God  has  given  me,  to 

■  Spired  (11  bar  onvu  la  Ihe  bnss, 

Set  STerj  Ihnailbwe  nil, 
And  ElTe  1i»r  to  tb«  Ood  of  atontil. 

The  lightDlng  ud  the  gilc.' " 

Mr.  Mullina,  of  Marion,  followed ; 
and  hia  reply  to  McGowan's  speecli 
13  worthy  of  record  here,  since  it 
clearly  betrays  the  conscioasness  of 
the  disnnionists  that  they  were  a  lean 
minority  of  the  Southern  people,  who 
might  he  precipitated,  bnllied,  or 
dragged  into  treason,  but  whom  there 
was  no  rational  hope  of  reasoning  or 
even  seducing  into  it.     He  said : 

"Sonth  Carolina  had  tried  Cooperation, 
bnt  had  e:chansted  that  policy,  liie  State 
of  Virginia  had  discredited  the  cause  which 
oar  Commissioner  went  there  to  advocate, 
oltliongh  she  treated  him,  personally,  with 
respect ;  but  she  had  as  raucli  as  said  there 
were  no  indignities  which  could  drive  her  to 
taijo  the  leadership  for  Sonthern  rights.-  If 
we  leait  for  Co^eratiaii,  Slavery  and  State 
Right*  teovld  be  abandoned,  State  Sovereignty 
and  the  caoae  of  the  Booth  lost  forever,  and 


we  wonid  be  subjected  to  a  dominion  the 
parallel  to  which  was  that  of  tliepoor  Indian 
under  the  British  East  India  Company. 
When  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  take 
the  State  out  of  the  tfniou,  and  placed  it  on 
record,  then  he  waa  willing  to  send  a  Com- 
missioner to  Georgia,  or  any  otlier  Southern 
State,  to  announce  onr  determination,  and 
to  submit  the  question  whether  they  would 
join  na  or  not.  We  have  it  from  high  au- 
thority, that  the  repmentatite  of  one  of  tht 
Imperial  Powtn  of  Europe,  ia  title  of  the 
prospective  reparation  of  one  or  more  of  tht 
Southern  State*  from  the  present  confederaey, 
hat  made  prcpoiitions  in  adiance  for  the 
ettabli^ment  of  tiieh  relatione  between  it 
and  the  Government  ahmit  to  be  ettailithed 
in  thia  State,  a»  will  inrure  to  that  poteer  eueh 
a  ew^ly  of  Cotton  for  the  future  as  their  in- 
creasing demand  for  that  article  will  require ; 
this  information  is  perfectly  authentic. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  foreign . 
intrigue  was  already  hand-and-glove 
with  domestic  treason  in  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  Union  and  seeking 
peculiar  advantages  from  its  over- 
throw. 

Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia, 
had  for  many  years  been  the  editor 
of  a  leading  Agricultural  monthly, 
and  had  thus  acquired  a  very  decided 
influence  over  the  planters  of  the 
South.  A  devotee  of  Slavery,  he  had 
hastened  to  Columbia,  on  tihe  call  of 
the  Legislature,  to  do  his  utmost  for 
Secession.  He  was,  of  course,  sere- 
naded in  bis  turn  by  the  congregated 
Union-breakers,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  and  addressed  them  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Congaree  House. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  his 
response ; 

"He  said  the  question  now  before  the 
country  he  had  studied  for  years.  It  had 
been  the  one  great  idea  of  his  life.  The  de- 
fense of  the  tiouth,  he  verily  believed,  was 
only  to  be  eecnrod  through  the  lead  of  Sooth 
Carolina.  As  old  as  he  was,  he  had  come 
here  to  join  them  in  that  lead.  Heitithed 
Virginia  tcae  a*  ready  as  South  Carolina, 
hut,  unfortunately,  she  ira»  not;  but,  cir- 
cnmatancee  being  different,  it  was  perhaps 
better  that  Virginia  and  all  other  border 
States  remain  quiescent  for  a  time,  to  serve 
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OS  ROard  Bgainst  the  North.  The  first  drop 
of  blood  spilled  on  tbe  soil  of  South  CoroliDo, 
would  bring  Virginia  and  every  Soathom 
State  with  them.  By  retnainins  Ja  the 
Uoion  for  a  time,  she  would  not  onlf  prevent 
coercive  legislation  in  Conf^ees,  bnt  any  at- 
tempt for  our  sabjogatioD.  Noaipmient  in 
favor  of  reaistonce  was  waoted  now.  As 
toon  as  he  had  petformed  his  Aatj  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a  oitizen,  he  came  as  faat  as  steam 
conld  bring  him  to  Soath  Carolina.  He  was 
satisSed  if  anything  was  to  be  donr,  it  was 
to  be  done  here.  He  had  no  donbt  it  wmtld 
be  done,  snA  the  sooner  the  better.  Ererj 
daj  delayed  was  a  day  lost  to  the  caose. 
They  should  encourage  and  soatain  their 
Meads,  and  they  would  frighten  their  ene- 

"  There  was  no  fear  of  Carolina  remaining 
alone.  She  wonid  soon  be  followed  by 
other  States.  Vir^nia  and  half  a  dozen 
more  were  just  as  good  and  strong,  and  able 
to  repel  the  enemy,  as  if  they  had  the  whole 
of  the  slaveholding  States  to  act  witii  them. 
Even  if  Carolina  remained  alone — not  that 
he  thoDght  it  probable,  bnt  supposing  so — 
it  was  his  conviction  that  she  would  be  able 
to  defend  herself  against  any  pwwer  brooght 
against  her.  Multitudes  spoke  and  said  the 
issne  was  one  of  courage  and  honor,  or  of 
cowardice,  desertion,  and  degradation." 

A  number  of  second  and  tliird-rate 
traitore  followed  this  liuffin  in  a 
Bunilar  rein,  but  their  remarks  were 
not  deemed  worth  reporting. 

But,  that  evening,  the  busy  tele- 
graph reported  from  Charleston  the 
more  important  resignation  of  the 
leading  Federal  officers  for  South 
Carolina,  in  anticipation  of  her  se- 
ceding. The  U.  S.  Difltrict  Court 
had  met  there  in  the  morning,  Dis- 
trict Judge  Magrath  presiding.  The 
Grand  Jury — of  course,  by  precon- 
cert— formally  declined  to  make  any 
presentments,  becanse  of 

"The verdict  of  the  Northern  section  of 
the  confederacy,  solemnly  aonoanceil  lo  tbe 
country,  through  the  ballot-boi,  on  yester- 
day, having  swept  away  the  last  hope  for 
the  permanence,  for  tbe  stability  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  tliose  sovereign 
Btates;  and  the  public  mind  is  constrained 
to  lift  itself  above  the  consideration  of  de- 
tails in  the  administration  of  Law  and  Justice, 
up  to  the  vast  and  solemn  issues  which  have 
been  forced  upon  us.    These  issues  involve 


the  existence  of  the  Oovemment  of  which 

this  Court  is  tbe  organ  and  minister.  In 
these  extraordinary  circumstanceB,  Uie  Grand 
Jury  respectfully  decline  to  proceed  with 
their  presentments.  They  deem  this  expla- 
nation due  to  the  Court  and  to  themselves." 

Judge  Magrath  received  thia  com- 
munication with  complaisance,  and 
thereupon  resignedhiBoffice;Baying: 

"  The  bnsln&ss  of  the  terra  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  and,  under  ordinary  circnra stances. 
It  would  be  ray  doty  to  dismiss  you  to  your 
several  avocations,  with  my  thanks  for  your 
presence  and  aid.  But  now  I  have  some- 
thing mora  to  do,  the  omisdon  of  which 
would  not  be  conststent  with  propriety.  Id 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  an 
event  has  happened  of  ominoas  import  to 
flfteeo  slaveholding  Stales.  The  State  of 
which  we  are  citizens  has  been  always  un- 
derstood to  have  deliberately  fixed  iU  pur- 
pose whenever  that  event  should  happen. 
Feeling  an  assaranoe  of  v^hat  will  be  the 
action  of  the  State,  I  con»der  It  my  dnty, 
without  delay,  to  prepare  to  obey  its  wishes. 
That  preparailon  is  made  by  the  resignation 
of  the  offloo  I  have  held.  For  the  last  time, 
I  have,  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limita  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

"  Wliile  thus  aotang  in  obedience  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  emo- 
tions it  mast  produce.  That  department 
which,  I  believe,  has  best  maintained  its 
integrity  and  preserved  ita  purity,  has  been 
suspended.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Temple  of  Justice,  raised  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  is  now  closed. 
If  it  shall  never  be  again  opened,  I  thant 
God  that  Ita  doors  have  been  closed  before 
its  altar  has  been  desecrated  with  sacrifices 
to  tyranny." 

C.  J.  Colcock,  Collector  at  Charles- 
ton, and  James  Conner,  U.  S.  District 
Attorney,  likewise  resigned ;  and  it 
was  announced  that  B.  C.  Pressley, 
Sub-Treasurer,  would  follow,  "so  soon 
as  was  consistent  with  due  respect 
and  regard  for  our  present  excellent 
Chief  Magistrate  [Buchanan],  by 
whose  appointment  he  holds  the 
office." 

In  the  face  of  such  multiform  and 
high-seasoned  incitements  to  go  ahead, 
the  effi^rts  of  those  members  of  the 
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Ligidatare  -who  wonld  gladly  have 
held  back  were  paralyzed  and  their 
reinoiistnuices  silenced.  They  dared 
neither  to  speak  nor  to  vote  as  tbeir 
coiiTictiotia  impelled. 

All  {Jeadinga  luid  efforts  for  delliy, 
ftff  «flection,  fw  calm  consideration, 
vere  stifled  or  frnitkaa.  A  bill  call- 
ing a  Convention,  vlth  the  distinct 
purpose  of  secKsion,  passed  the  Senate 
on  the  9tb  and  the  Home  on  the  ISth. 
December  6th  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  delegates;  the 
Oonrention  to  meet  on  the  17th  of 
that  month.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Ham- 
mond resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  as  liis  oolleagne,  Mr.  Ohesnut, 
had  tilready  done. 

On  the  same  day  (Nor.  12),  a  Mili- 
tary Convention  of  Geoi^ans  was 
held  at  MiUedgeville,  which  was  at- 
tended and  addressed  by  Gov.  Joseph 
E.  Brown  of  that  State.  He  affirmed 
the  right  of  recession,  and  the  duty 
of  other  Soothem  States  to  snstaia 
South  Carolina  in  the  step  she  was 
then  taking.  '  He  would  like  to  see 
Federal  troops  iaae  attempt  the 
coercion  of  a  seceding  Southern 
State !  For  every  Geoi^an  who  fell 
in  a  conflict  thus  incited,  the  lives  of 
two  Federal  soldiers  should  expiate 
the  outrage  on  State  Sovereignty.' 
The  Convention,  thus  harangued, 
voted,  about  two  to  one,  for  secession ; 
and  though  it  had,  of  course,  no  legal 
or  official  authority,  its  action  was 
doubtless  potent  in  precipitating  the 
'  Empire  State  of  the  South'  into  the 
abya  of  Disunion. 


The  foregoing  detailed,  mediodiciU 
statement  of  the  process  whereby 
Secession  was  inaugurated  in  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  eonceptionB  and 
puiposea  developed  by  that  procees, 
seems  to  render  needtees  a  l^e  par- 
ticularity with  r^ard  to  the  subse- 
qnent  proceedings  in  that  and  other 
States.  The  germ  of  the  entire 
movement,  with  the  ideas  whereon  it 
was  based,  is  de^ly  exhibited  in  the 
doings  at  Columbia  and  Charleston, 
during  those  memorable  eariy  days 
of  November,  1860.  And,  though 
South  Carolina  ostentatiously  precip- 
itated the  catastrophe  by  her  single, 
sovereign  fiat,  it  is  not  doubted  that 
she  did  so  upon  full  understanding 
with  the  "  Chivalry"  of  nearly,  or 
quite  eveiy  Slave  State.  These  had, 
of  course,  apprised  her  own  master- 
spirits, in  their  otHiferenoeB  at  water- 
ing-places and  other  &ehionable  re- 
sorts during  the  preceding  Summer 
and  Autumn,  that,  though  they 
could  not  bring  their  several  States 
to  march  abreast  with  her  in  the  en- 
terprise of  National  disruption  and 
dissolution,  they  should  have  little* 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  fly  to 
her  rescue  in  case  she  went  boldly 
forward  in  the  predetermined  course, 
and  thus  exposed  herself  to  imminent 
peril  on  behalf  of  their  common  and 
most  cherished  interest.  Slavery.' 
Theirs  was  the  strategy  of  the  leader 
of  a  foriom  hope,  who,  seeing  his 
storming  party  hesitate  and  wuver  in 
the  breach,  or  under  the  wall  of  the 
hostile  fortress,  throws  his  flag  for- 


*  Od  the  tlrat  iaj  of  the  South  Carolina  Seoes- 
tiva  Conventioa,  at  Columbia,  Deoemlier  11, 
]B60,  Hon.  Wmiam  Porcher  Hilas,  U.  C.  (W>m 
the  CharlestoD  Diatric^  one  of  the  del^jMes, 
made  a  abort  speech  gainst  atljouninniit  to 
ChaHeaton,  on  acccunt  (^  the  eindemia  (smaH- 
pos)  at  C<dumUa;  a^^  that  lie  was  Jnst  Atm 


Waahington,  where  be  had  been  In  oouaultation 
^th  Southern  friends  representing  eveij  other 
Southern  State,  who  had  unanimousl;  urged  the 
unnoet  haste  in  the ccmBummatiop  of  SouthCsro- 
lina's  seoessioD.  He  ironld  aiyoam  to  no  other- 
plaoe  uDtQ  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  had  pass- 
ed.—See  CWiMfcn  Courier,  December  18,  I860.. 
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ward  among  the  enemj,  and  rushes, 
Bword  in  hand,  to  its  recoverj,  calcu- 
lating that  his  soldiers  will  thereupon 
instinctively  spring  to  his  and  its  res- 
cue at  all  hazards.  The  eveQt  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  method,  if  not 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 

But  the  long-standing  conspiracy 
for  Disunion  was  favored,  at  this 
crisis,  hy  very  powerful  incidental  in- 
fluences, whereof  the  principal  were 
as  follows : 

1.  Ko  public  opposition  to  Slavery 
having,  for  many  years,  been  permit- 
ted in  the  slave-holding  r^iou,  save 
at  a  very  few  points  like  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Free-Labor  interest  had, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
silently  and  suddenly  achieved  a 
practice  preponderance,  the  journals, 
the  religious  organizations,  and  the 
political  parties,  were  all  immeasura- 
bly subservient  to  the  Slave  Power. 
In  fact,  the  chief  topic  of  political 
contention,  whether  in  the  press  or 
oQ  the  stump,  had  for  twenty  years 
been  the  relative  soundness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  rival  parties  in 
their  devotion  to  Slavery,  On  this 
ground,  Gen.  Jackson  had  immensely 
tiie  advantage  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  so  far 
as  the  South  was  concerned,  when 
they  were  rival  candidates  for  the 
Presidency ;  as  Gen.  Harrison  had 
some  advantage  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ; 
Mr.  Polk  of  Mr.  Cky  ;  Gen.  Taylor 
of  Gen.  Cass;  Gen.  Pierce  of  Gen. 
Scott;  and,  lastly.  Major  Breckin- 
ridge of  John  BelL  In  Kentucky, 
in  the  State  canvass  of  1S59,  Mr. 
Joshua  F.  Bell,  "American"  candi- 
date for  Governor,  had  tried  hard  to 

'  HoweD  Cobb,  of  G^orjfia,  Secreta^  of  the 
Treasury  ;  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virgioio,  Secretar]' 
of  War ;  Jacob  Thompson,  of  MiMisslppi,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Aaron  T,  Brown,  of  Ten- 
POBMOi  Ur.  Buchatiui'B  flret  FoatmasteivQen- 


"  cut  under"  his  Democratic  antago- 
nist, Beriah  Magoffin,  but  had  failed, 
and  been  signally  defeated.  TTi^ 
more  epotlesa  record  as  a  Slavery 
propagandist  had  enabled  the  sup- 
porters of  Breckinridge  to  carry  even 
Maryland  for  him  against  Bell,  in 
1S60.  And  now,  the  readiness  to 
back  South  Carolina,  or,  at  least,  to 
shield  her  from  harm,  was  presented 
as  a  touchstone  of  earnestness,  to 
those  of  all  parties,  who  had  for  years 
BO  loudly  vaunted  their  own  and 
their  party's  matchless  devotion  to 
"  Southern  rights." 

2.  The  patront^  of  the  Federal 
Government  throughout  the  fifteen 
Slave  States,  being  wielded  and  be- 
stowed by  the  Southern  members*  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  was  almost 
entirely  monopolized  by  their  fellow- 
conspirators.  The  Collectors  of  Cus- 
toms, Postmasters,  Marshals,  etc., 
who  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
the  loss  of  their  comfortable  places 
on  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  power, 
were  generally  "  ripe  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils."  Many,  if 
not  moat  of  them,  were  early  and  ac- 
tive promoters  of  the  Slaveliolders' 
Bebellion,  even  while  easily  deriving 
large  emoluments  from  the  Govern- 
ment they  were  plotting  to  destroy. 

8.  The  Legislatures  and  party  Con- 
ventions of  all  the  Slave  States  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  *  of  unanimous- 
ly resolving  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  exclusion  from  the  Terri- 
tories, "  Black-Bepublican  domina- 
tion," etc,  etc.  Those  who  were 
really  Unionists  were  apt  to  let  these 
resolves  pass  as  a  matter  of  course, 

sral,  died,  and  was  mcceedod,  in  IS'>9,  by- 
Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  who  ttood  by  the 

■  See,  as  B  spedroen,  tbe  Alabama  resolTei— on 

pl^es  313-13. 
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regarding  them  as  a  Bort  of  theatrical, 
eheet-iroii  thunder,  which  might  scare 
the  North  into  greater  sabserviency 
to  the  Slave  Power,  and,  at  the 
worst,  conld  do  no  harm.  And  now, 
these  resolves  were  triumphantly 
quoted  bj  the  conspirators,  and  the 
people  asked  whether  they  meant 
any  thing  by  passing  them,  or  were 
only  uttering  threats  which  they 
never  intended  to  make  good. 

4.  The  Governors  of  nearly  all  the 
Slave  States,  including  even  Dela- 
ware, bad  actively  and  zealously  sup- 
ported Breckinridge,,  and  had  thus 
justified  the  withdrawal  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  del^ates  from  the 
CSiarleston  Convention,  on  grounds 
not  essentially  differing  from  those 
whereon  Disunion  was  now  uiged. 
The  action  now  taken  by  South  Car- 
olina was  very  fairly  claimed  to  be  a 
direct  and  neceeeai:y  sequence  of  that 
bolt.  The  Qovemora  and  other  lead- 
ing politicians  who  had  supported 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  in  the  recent 
canvass,  were  held  to  have  thereby 
pledged  themselves  to  prosecute  that 
policy  to  its  legitimate  results.  And 
most  of  them  were  fully  aware  of 
and  ready  to  meet  this  expectation. 
Hence,  South  Carolina  had  scarcely 
thrown  up  her  signal  rocket,  an- 
nouncing the  outbreak  of  die  long 
meditated  revelation,  when  it  was 
responded  to  by  proclamations  and 
calls  of  Legislatures  in  most  of  the 
Slave  States. 

Texas  was  not  originally  of  the 
number.  Her  leading  politicians  had 
shown  the  cloven  foot  a  year  too 
soon,  by  nominating,  early  in  1859,  a 
State  ticket  pledged  to  favor  the  re- 


opening of  the  African  Slave-Trade, 
which  was  a  well-understood  Shib- 
boleth of  the  South- Western  plotters 
of  Disunion.  Hardin  K.  Bunnells,  a 
Mississippian,  who  was  the  incum- 
bent, was  placed  at  its  head  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  The  peo- 
ple were  alarmed  by  this  bold  step ; 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  took  the  field  in 
opposition  to  it  as  an  independent 
Union  candidate  for  Governor ;  and, 
though  there  was  no  political  organi- 
zation in  the  State  but  that  which  he 
conironted,  while  Texas  had  gone 
overwhelmingly  for  Pierce  against 
Scott,  and  for  Buchanan  against 
Fillmore,  €^en.  Houston  carried  it 
with  all  ease,  beating  Kunnelle  by 
8,670  majority,'  in  by  far  the  largest 
vote  ever  yet  polled  in  the  State. 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  running  as  a 
Unionist  for  Congress,  in  the  Western 
District,  in  like  manner  beat  T.  N. 
Wanl,  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date, by  +48  •  majority.  In  the  East- 
em  District,  John  H.  Beagan,*  Dem- 
ocrat, had  no  serious  opposition. 

Gen.  Houston  was  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  thwart  the  Texan  conspirai- 
tors,  had  he  evinced  either  principle 
or  courage,  when  they  commenced 
operating  to  take  their  State  out  of 
the  Union  at  the  close  of  1860.  He 
did  refuse  to  call  the  Legislature,  or 
a  Convention ;  whereupon  the  con- 
spirators called  the  Legislature  them- 
selves, by  a  document  signed  by  sixty 
of  their  number,  having  just  as  much 
legal  validity  and  force  as  a  harangue 
at  a  negro  camp-meeting.  But  the 
Disunionists  were  thoroughly  united, 
determined,  and  ready  ',  while  their 
adversaries,  owing  to  Houston's  pa- 


'  Houston,  30,170;  BaoDeQs,  11,600. 
•HamUton,  16,103;  Wuil,  1S,961. 
'8iDC8,C0DfaderetePaetiiuister-C(eiierBL   Rea- 
gan wu  elected  to  Congrvn  from  EasteTnTezu 


ID  IS&S,  br  20,66S  fotes  to  3,541  for  Judge  W. 
R  Ochiltree;  but  Houaton  Ibr  Ocremor  bad 
4,183  mqorit;  in  the  Dlitrict  at  that  election; 
ihowiog  that  BeogBu  had  no  Hrioni  opgoMoo. 
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ullanimitj,  were  as  aheep  -without  a 
ehepherd,  in  a  fair  waj  to  be  traii»- 
fonued  ioto  mutton.  Had  there  been 
a  loyal  soldier  in  command  of  that 
large  portion  of  our  email  regular 
army  stationed  in  Texas,  ostenaibly 
for  the  defense  of  her  exposed  North- 
em  and  Western  frontier,  he  might 
have  formed  a  nucleus  for  an  effec- 
tive rally  for  the  Union.  But  Mr. 
John  B.  Floyd  was  at  the  head  of 
the  War  De^uirtment,  and  had  taken 
care  that  this  force  should  be  wield- 
ed by  a  tboroogb-going  traitor,  who 
would  paralyze,  and,  in  due  time,  be- 
tray it  into  the  hands  of  his  fellows. 
Houston  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
office,  demised  by  the  implacable  en- 
emies to  whom  he  truckled,  and  de- 
spimng  himself,  antil  they  were  ready 
to  dispense  with  him ;  when  he  obse- 
qoionsly  resigned,  enduring  an  igno- 
minious existence  in  their  midst  un- 
til he  fonnd  relief  fr^m  it  in  death, 
some  two  years  thereafter. 

Tii^nia  had  recently  chosen  for 
her  Governor  Mr.  John  Letcher, 
whose  position  was  nearly  as  peculiar 
as  Houston's.  The  genuine  South- 
rons had  long  professed  to  be  Demo- 
crats for  Slavery's  sake ;  Letcher,  at 
heart,  and  formerly  by  open  avowal, 
r^arding  human  bondage  as  a  blun- 
der if  not  a  crime,  was  pro-Slavery  for 
the  sake  of  the  Democratic  party, 
whereof  lie  had  ever  been  a  bigoted 
devotee,  and  which  had  promoted 
and  honored  him  beyond  any  other 
estimate  of  his  merits  but  his  own. 
Transferred  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Governorship  '* 
by  tbe  election  of  1859,  he,  as  a 
life-long  champion  of  regular  nom- 
inations and  strict  party  discipline, 


had  supported  Donglas  for  President 
in  1860,  and  thereby  thrown  himself 
into  a  yety  lean  minority"  of  his 
party.  He  had,  of  course,  much  lee- 
way to  make  up  to  reinstate  himself 
in  that  party's  good  graces,  and  hence 
early  and  zealously  lent  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  conspirators. 

The  course  of  Gov.  Beriah  Magof- 
fin, of  Kentucky,  was  in  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  hie  Southern  peers. 
He,  too,  had  supported  Breckinridge ; 
while  his  party  owed  its  recently 
acquired  ascendency  in  hie  State,  and 
he  his  election,  to  the  deepening  con- 
viction of  the  slaveholding  interest 
that  no  odier  part^  than  the  Demo- 
cratic possessed  at  once  the  power  and 
the  will  to  rule  the  country  in  con- 
formity to  it«  wishes  and  presumed 
interests.  But  Kentucky  had  already 
repeatedly  declared  for  the  -Union — 
conspicuously  in  her  August  State 
Election  of  1860,  and  again  in 
choosing  Bell  Electors,  and  giving 
the  rival  candidates  for  President 
some  Forty  Thousand  more  votes  than 
she  gave  her  own  Breckinridge,  who, 
but  for  her  apprehensions  and  dread 
of  disunion,  would  probably  have  re- 
ceived her  vote.  Gov.  MagofiSu  now 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  wherein  he  wisely  and 
forcibly  said : 

"  To  South  Carolina,  and  inch  other  States 
as  aiaj  wish  to  Moede  trom  the  Union,  I 
would  Bay:  The  geographj  of  tbia  oountt7 
wilt  not  admit  of  a  division ;  the  month  and 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  river  oaanot  be 
separated  withont  the  horrors  of  aivil  war. 
Wo  cannot  sastain  70a  in  this  movement 
merely  on  aoooant  of  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
Do  not  precipitate  oa,  by  pnunatare  action, 
into  a  revolntion  or  civil  war,  the  conBO- 

Siences  of  which  will  be  most  frightful  to 
I  of  ns.  It  may  yet  be  avoided.  There  is 
still  hope,  fidat  thongh  it  he.  Eentneky  U 
a  border  State,  and  has  snared  more  th«a 
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aD  of  jon.  Ebe  claimfl  Uiat,  standing  opoa 
tiie  ume  Bound  platform,  joa  will  STinpa- 
thize  vith  li«r,  and  stand  b;  her,  and  not 
desert  her  in  bar  exposed,  periluns  border 
podlioil.  She  baa  a  right  to  claim  that  ber 
'  voice,  and  the  voiee  of  reason,  and  modera- 
tion, and  patriotism,  shall  be  heard  and 
heeded  bj  jon.  If  yon  secede,  your  repre- 
eeotataves  vill  go  out  of  Congress,  and  leaye 
ns  at  the  mercy  of  a  Qtaok  Bepnblioan 
Government  Ur.  IJncoIn  will  have  no 
check.  He  can  appoint  his  Cabinet,  and 
have  it  confirmed.  The  Congress  will  then 
be  Bepablican,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pass 
such  laws  as  he  may  soggeat.  The  Snpreme 
Conrt  will  be  powerless  to  protect  ns.  We 
implore  yon  to  stand  by  ns,  and  br  our 
friends  in  the  Free  States ;  and  let  as  idl,  the 
bold,  the  trae  and  Just  men  in  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States,  with  a  nnited  tront,  stand 
by  each  other,  by  our  principles,  bj  onr 
nghta,  onr  equality,  onr  nonor,  and  by  the 
tlnion  ntider  the  OonstJtntioD.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  way  to  save  it ;  and  we  can  do  it." 
Got.  Elias  N.  Oopway,  of  Ark&QBae, 
transmitted  bis  Anntial  Message  to 
the  new  Le^jslatnre  of  that  State  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1860,  when 
nearly  all  the  Slave  States  were  alive 
with  drumming  and  drilling, "  and 
frantic  with  tel^rapMng  and  haran- 
guing in  behalf  of  Secession ;  yet 
he  said  noUiing  on  the  subject.  It  is 
s  fair  presumption  that  he  d^pproved 
of  the  entire  bosinees.    But  his  buc- 


ceeaor,  Henry  M.  Itector,  had  been 
chosen  "  the  preceding  Angust,  imd 
he  made  baste  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  conspirators. 

In  all  the  other  Slave  States  Bouth 
of  Maryland,  the  Qovemora  were 
heart  and  soul  in  the  Disunion  con- 
spiracy, and  called  LegielatoreB  to 
meet  in  extra  seasion,  issued  vehement 
Proclamations,  concocted  and  put 
forth  incendiary  Messages,  or  did 
whatever  else  the  master-spirits  of 
the  conspiracy  required.  Their  aeeo- 
oiates  and  subordinates  in  office  were 
of  like  faith  and  purpose ;  and  it  may 
&irly  be  assumed  that  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  all  those  in  office  in  the  Slave 
States,  whether  under  the  National 
or  any  State  Government,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  i860,  were  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  Secesuon. 

In  MisBOuri,  Mr.  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
Bon  had  been  choeen  Governor  "  ae  a 
Douglas  Democrat;  but  that  desig- 
nation was  entirely  delosive.  Having 
achieved  what  he  considered  the  re- 
gular Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor,  he  thought  he  could  not  ' 


"  Bitnct  from  a  letter  in  7^  ^nd  Fur*  ifeniU 
at  Nor.  9,  dated 

GHABLnroH,  Nov.  E,  1860. 

"  As  a  marie  of  the  popular  ijujlinscioa  loward 
resistance,  it  is  a  fact  of  some  stgnificance  that 
the  echoes  of  the  word  'ooSroion'  Lad  hardly 
reached  our  boiders  before  tha  whole  Stale  was 
brislling  with  spontaneous  organiiatioos  of 
Minute-Men — irregular  forces,  it  La  true,  but, 
nevertheless,  formidable,  because  armed  to  Che 
teetb  with  weapons  to  wliich  tlicy  have  been  ac- 
customed f^om  early  youth,  and  animated  with 
the  idea  that  tliey  are  defending  all  that  Is  near 
and  dear  to  them.  The  elaborate  disclumers,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Lincoln  papers,  oC  any 
deagD  to  molest  the  State,  even  if  she  Becedes, 
have  no  weight  whatever  here.  People  voir 
justly  aigue  that,  if  coercion  should  be  attempted, 
the  llinute-Hen  will  be  wanted ;  aod,  if  the  State 
should  not  be  molested  in  bar  indepeDdence,  it 
will  tma  great  Bdvant*ge  to  have  such  a  body  of 
men  always  at  oommand. 

"At  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
extent  of  the  Uinute-Men  movement.  There  ia 
Mt  a  hamlet  in  the  State  that  has  not  its  squad, 


either  of  mounted  men  or  inCintry.  They  are 
drilling  every  nigh^  and  have  generally  adopted 

Hardee's  Tactics,  wliich,  becanse  less  monoto- 
nous, are  preferred  by  our  impetuous  young  men 
to  the  old,  heavy  Inftntry  drilL  Not  a  night 
passes  that  we  do  not  hear  in  the  streets  of 
Chsrleston  the  tramp  of  large  bodies  of  armed 
men,  moving  with  the  quick  Zouave  step,  and 
with  admirable  disd^iine  and  preoisiou." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  bi^re  Unooln's  elec- 
tion; uid,  of  course,  before  any  pulilio  steps  had 
been  taken  toward  Secession.  As  the  movement 
eitended  to  other  Stales,  its  mOltary  manifesta- 
tions were  nearly  everywhere  such  as  are  p<»- 
trajedaboTe. 

"As  aatmnp  candidate;  bySD.GH  vol«a  to 
SS,61S  for  B.  E.  JidmBon,  regnlar  SemovaL 

"Election  of  August,  1860:  C.  F.  Jai^aon 
(DoDgUs)  1l,U6;  8am.  Orr  (Bdl)  S6,B83; 
Hancock  Jackam  (Brack.)  IJ,iI6;  Qardenhira 
(Lincohl)  6,I3S. 
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afiford  to  bolt  the  regular  Democratic 
nominatioD  for  PresideDt,  and  bo  gave 
at  least  a  nominal  Bnpport>to  Douglas, 
who  thus  obtained  the  vote  of  Mis- 
Boari  in  November,  when  Got.  J.  and 
a  lai^  proportion  of  hia  eapportera 
were  in  feeling  and  purpose  with  the 
backers  of  Breddnridge.  He  wae 
fully  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators 
from  the  start,  and  in  due  time  united 
openly  in  the  Kebellion.  Outside  of 
llissonri,  the  Douglas  Democracy 
had  been  bo  thoronghly,  overwhelm- 
ingly beaten  in  the  vote  of  the  Slave 
States  for  President^— as  thoroughly 
in  Delaware  or  Maryland  aa  in 
Georgia  or  Arkansas — that  they 
seemed  to  be  crusbed  out  of  life,  or 
anxious  to  mei^  their  distinctive 
character  by  a  plunge  into  the  com- 
mon abyss  of  Rebellion,  Mr.  Doug- 
las himself,  being  catechised  on  the 
subject,"  frankly  declared  that,  should 
Lincoln  be  chosen  President,  be  would 
tiot  consider  that  a  cause  for  resist- 
ance, but  should  adhere  to  and  up- 
bold  the  Union.  Yet  the  result  of 
the  election  had  hardly  transpired 
when  his  friend  Gov.  Letcher  of  Vii^ 
^ia,  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders,  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
busiest  and  noisi^t  champions,  and 
many  more  such,  made  hasta  to  swell 
the  gathering  cohorts  of  Secession. 
The  ablest  and  most  respectable  of 
their  number  was  Mr.  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  whose  courage 
and  loy^ty  endured  at  least  r  week 
after  ^ose  of  his  late  compatriots  had 
bidden  them  a  final  adieu.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia  having  assembled," 
Mr.  Stephens  presented  himself  and 
spoke  "  boldly  as  well  as  ably  against 
the  meditated  treason ;  saying : 


"Tbe  flnt  question  that  presents  itself  is, 
Shall  the  people  of  the  Sonth  secede  from 
the  Union  in  conaeqnenoe  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  LinooJnto  the  Preaidenoy  of  the  United 
States  t  Ifj  oonntrymen,  I  tell  yon  frankly, 
candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  they  oagbt.  In  my  jndgment,  the  elec- 
tion of  no  man,  constitatioDally  chosen  to 
that  high  office,  is  enfficient  canse  for  any 
State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ooght 
to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  country.  To  mAe  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Oovemmeot — to 
withdraw  from  it,  heoaase  a  man  haa  boen 
constitutionally  elected — pnts  ns  in  the 
wrong.  _We  are  pledged  to  maiotaia  the 
Constitution.  Many  of  ns  have  sworn  to 
snpport  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  tho 
mere  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency — 
and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  tbe  Constitntion — make  a 
point  of  resistance  to  tlie  Goveromeot,  and, 
withont  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sa- 
cred instniment  onrlelves,  withdraw  onr- 
selres  from  it?  Would  we  not  be  in  the  . 
wrong!  Whatever  &te  is  to  befall  this 
country,  let  it  never  he  Itud  to  the  charge 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  of 
the  people  of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untme 
to  oar  National  engagements.  Let  the 
&ult  and  the  wrong  rest  npon  others.  If 
all  oar  hopes  ore  to  be  blasted,  if  the  Re- 

Enblic  is  to  go  down,  let  ns  be  found  to  the 
lat  moment  standing  on  the  deck,  with  the 
Constitation  of  the  United  States  waving 
over  onr  beads.  (Applause.)  Let  the  fa- 
natics of  the  North  break  the  Constitution,  if 
such  is  their  fell  purpose.  Let  the  responsi- 
bility be  upon  them.  I  shall  speak  present- 
ly more  of  their  acte ;  but  let  not  tbe  South, 
let  ns  not  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggres- 
sion. We  went  into  the  eleotion  wiu  this  ' 
people;  the  result  was  different  from  what 
we  wished ;  bat  the  eleotion  has  been  con- 
Blitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Qovemment,  nnd 
go  out  of  tbe  Union  on  that  aocount,  the  re- 
cord votild  be  mode  up  hereafter  against  ni. 
"  But,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  and 
principles  are  against  the  Constitution,  and 
that,  if  he  carries  them  out,  it  will  be  de- 
structive of  our  right?.  Let  us  not  anticipate 
a  threatened  eviL  If  be  violates  the  Consti- 
tntion, then  will  come  onr  time  to  oot.  Do 
not  let  OS  break  it,  because,  forsooth,  hs 
may.  If  he  does,  that  is  tbe  time  for  ns  to 
strike.  (Applanse.)  I  think  it  would  be 
injudicious  and  unwise  to  do  this  sooner.  I 
do  not  Butioipate  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do 
anything  to  jeopardize  our  safety  or  seoari- 
ty,  whatever  may  be  his  spirit  to  do  it ;  for 
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be  ia  bonnd  by  the  coDstitation&l  ohecks 
which  ara  thrown  aronnd  him,  which,  at 
this  time,  reader  him  powerless  to  do  1U17 
great  mischief.  This  shows  the  wisdom  of 
our  system.  The  President  of  the  United 
St&t«R  ia  no  Emperor,  no  Dictator — he  is 
clothed  with  no  abeolnte  power.  He  can  do 
nothing  nnless  he  ia  backed  bj  power  in 
OoDgresa.  The  Honae  of  Representatives  b 
Urgelf  in  the  m^oricj  against  him.  In  the 
Senate,  he  will  also  be  powerless.  There 
will  be  amqjoritr  of  fonrsgainsthim:  This, 
after  the  loss  of  Blglar,  flt^ih,  and  others,  bj 
the  nnfortitnale  diaaensians  of  the  Bemo- 
cratio  partj  in  their  States.  Mr.  Lincoln 
cannot  appoint  an  officer  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate — he  cannot  form  a  Cabi- 
net without  the  aama  consent.  He  will  be 
in  the  condition  of  Geoi^e  III.  (the  embodi- 
ment of  Toryism),  who  had  to  ask  the 
Whigs  to  appoint  his  Ministers,  and  was 
compelled  to  receive  a  Cabinet  utterly  op- 
posed to  his  views;  and  so  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
be  compelled  to  ask  of  the  Senate  to  choose 
for  him  a'Cabinet,  if  the  Democracy  of  that 
body  choose  to  put  him  on  such  terms.  He 
will  be  compelled  to  do  this,  or  let  the  Gov- 
ernment stop,  if  the  National  Deraocrotio 
men— for  that  ia  their  name  at  the  North— 
the  conservative  men  in  the  Senate — shonld 
to  determine.  Then,  how  can  Mr.  Lincoln 
obtain  a  Cabinet  which  would  aid  him,  or 
allow  him,  to  violate  the  Constitntion  ? 

'•  Why,  then,  1  say,  ahonld  we  disropt  the 
bonds  of  this  Union,  when  his  hands  are  tied 
— when  be  can  do  nothing  against  ns!" 

'  'Warming  with  his  argnment,  Mr. 
Stephens  did  not  heaitate,  before  con- 
cluding his  speech,  to  say : 

"  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  when  wisdom  prevails, 
and  passion  is  silent.  Iiook  at  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  thera  for  their  advance- 
ment In  all  that  ennobles  man.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Look  abroad,  from  one  extent  of  the  conn- 
try  to  the  other;   conteroplato  onr  great- 


ness: we  are  now  among  the  first  nations 
of  the  earth.  Shall  it,  then,  be  said  that  oar 
institutions,  founded  upon  prinoiplea  of  self- 
go  vemment, 'are  a  failure! 

"  Thus  far  it  is  a  noble  example,  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Oobb), 
the  other  night,  said  it  had  proven  a  failnre. 
Afiulura  in  what!  In  growth!  Look  at 
our  eipaose  in  Nationa]  powerl  Look  at 
oar  population  and  increase  in  all  that 
makes  apenplep^atl  A  failure!  Why, 
we  are  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  present  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankind. 

"  Somg  of  our  puilie  fn«n  hm>e  failed  m 
thtir  atpiratioTu  ;  that  U  true;  and  from 
that  eomtt  a  great  part  of  ovr  trouiUt. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

"No!  there  ia  no  failure  of  this  Govern- 
ment yet.  We  have  made  great  advance- 
ment under  the  Constitution ;  and  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  we  shall  advance  still  higher. 
Let  us  be  true  to  onr  oanae." 

This  was  frant  and  noble;  jet 
there  was  a  dead  fly  in  the  ointment, 
which  eadly  maired  its  perfnme. 
That  was  a  distinct  avowal  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  ovemile  his  per- 
sonal convictions,  and  plnnge  him 
into  treason  to  the  Nation.  Yean 
before,  Henry  Clay,  when  catechised 
by  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate,  set 
forth  the  true  American  doctrine  on 
this  point,  as' follows : 

"  Mr.  Preiddent,  I  have  beard  with  pain 
and  regret  a  confirmation  of  the  remark  I 
made,  Uiat  the  sentiment  of  Disunion  has  be- 
come familiar.  I  hope  it  is  confined  to 
SonUi  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my 
dnty  what  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to 
regard  as  bis.  If  Eentocky  to-morrow  nn- 
fiirla  the  banner  of  reaistance,  I  never  will 
Sgbt  under  that  banner.  I  owe  a  para- 
mount allegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a 
niiardinatt  one  to  my  own  State."  " 


"  Mr.  Clay,  at  another  time,  at  a  caucua  of 
Southern  memben  of  Congreas,  was  asked 
whether,  in  a  certain  contingency,  Eentuckiana 
wonld  go  Tor  Disunion.  He  promptly  replied: 
"No,  Sir:  Kentuckiana  view  Disunion  as  itself 
tbe  greatest  of  evils,  and  as  a  remedy  for  noth- 

The  following  letter  likewise  embodies  the 
Toling  conviction  of  bis  life,  which  under  no  dr- 
cumatouces  oonldhe  be  iodnoed  to  depart  tram: 
"  Wabsinotom,  Dec  22,  1849. 

"Mr  D»k8ib:— Uyot^jeot  in  wriUng  toyou 


now  is  one  of  great  impmtance,  and  I  wish  yon 
to  lead  oft  in  It. 

"The  feeling  for  Disunion  am<mg  some  of  Qm 
intampeivte  SouUiem  politidans  is  atronger  than 
I  supposed  it  could  be.  The  masses  generally, 
even  at  the  8outli,arB,  Ibelieve,  yetsound;  but 
they  may  become  inSamod  and  perverted.  The 
best  counteraction  of  that  feeling  is  to  bo  derived 
fiwn  popular  eipteaaions  at  publio  meetings  of 
the  people.  Now,  what  I  would  be  glad  to  sec,  Is 
such  meetings  held  throughout  Kontuclty.  For, 
you  muac  know,  that  tbe  DiEuniomata  oonnt  up- 
on the  ooOperation  rf  oar  patriotic  State.  Can- 
not you  get  up  a  large,  powerful  meeting  of  bodl 
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Mr.  Stephens  waa,  in  hiB  earlier 
years,  an  admirer  and  follower  of 
Mr.  Olaj;  bat,  since  1850,  he  had 
gone  a  roving  after  Btrange  gods. 
He  now  said : 

"  Sboold  Oeor^  detemiine  to  go  out  of 
&o  TJiiioD,  I  speak  for  one,  though  mj  views 
maj  not  agree  with  ttaein,  whatever  the  re- 
sult may  be,  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  her 
people.  Their  oaase  is  tnj  canse,  and  their 
de8tin7  is  mj  destiny;  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  the  ultimate  course  of  all.  The  greatest 
corse  that  can  befall  a  free  people  is  civil 
war.  But,  as  I  said,  let  ua  call  a  Conven- 
tioD  of  the  people;  let  all  these  matters  be 
snbmitted  to  it;  and,  when  the  will  of  a 
nuaority  of  the  people  haa  thus  been  ex- 
pressed, the  whole  State  will  present  one 
ananimoQS  voice  ia  &vor  of  whatever  ma^ 
be  demanded." 

Of  course,  Mr,  Stephens  was  taken 
at  his  word.  A  Convention  was 
called ;  a  majoiitj  of  del^ates  se- 
cured for  Disunion ;  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession  passed  j  and  Mr.  Stephens 
sank  Irom  the  proud  position  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  American  Eepnblic  into 
that  of  Vice-President  of  ibe  Confed- 
eracy of  alaveholding  traitors  and 
their  benighted,  misguided  satellites 
and  dupes. 

The  South  Carolina  Convention 
met  at  Columbia  on  the  appointed 
day — December  17th.  Gren.  D,  F. 
Jamison,  its  temporary  Chairman,  on 
being  called  to  preside,  paraded  the 
wrongs  of  the  South  in  the  admission 

parties,  if  posaiblo,  at  Lexington,  at  Louisville, 
etc.,  etc,  to  express  in  strong  Ungutge  their  de- 
tenniDsdon  to  stand  by  the  UniODf  Now  is  the 
time  for  salubu;  action,  and  yon  are  (he  man  to 
act  I  inclose  some  resolutions,  which,  or  some 
rimilar  to  tbem,  I  should  be  hapi^  to  see 
adopted.  H.  Cii&y." 

"To  (jen.  ZiBsua  Cousa." 

>•  Early  in  1860,  ao  eminent  New  Tork  law- 
yer visited  Ch«lestoD  profestu^aUy,  aod  was 
detained  in  that  city  several  weeks,  mingliiig 
freely  wilb  her  dtizens  and  the  guests  at  ber 
prindpal  hotel  Though  never  a  osodidate  lor 
olDee,  ha  took  a  warm  lntei«st  in  pnUio  afl^irs, 
and  had  alw^fB  acted  with  the  'Whig,'  'Ameii- 


of  California,  oiganization  and  settle- 
ment of  Kansas,  etc.,  etc.,  and  trost- 
ed  that  "  the  door  is  now  closed  for- 
ever against  any  further  connection  " 
with  the  Northern  confederacy,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  He  further  trusted  that 
"we  shall  not  be  diverted  from  our 
purpose  by  any  dictates  Jrom  wtVA- 
out;"  and  that  the  Convention,  in 
iuaugnrating  such  a  movement,  would 
heed  the  counsels  of  a  master-spirit 
of  the  French  lievolntion,  whose 
maxim  was,  to  "  dare,  and  again  to 
dare,  and  without  end  to  dare." 

Mr,  Chas.  G,  Memminger"  having 
suggested  that  the  members,  on  the 
roll  being  called,  advance  and  be 
sworn,  a  delegate  responded:  "Oh 
no  t  that  is  not  required ;  we  came 
not  to  make,  but  to  wmidke,  a  gov- 


Gen.  Jamison  was,  on  the  fifth 
ballot,  chosen  President.  At  the 
evening  session  of  the  first  day,  Hon. 
John  A.  Elmore,  a  Commigeioner 
from  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Charles 
Hooker,  a  Commissioner  fi^^m  Mis- 
sissippi, were  introduced  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  successively  addressed  the 
Convention — of  course,  in  lavor  of 
prompt  and  unconditional  Secession. 
Mr.  Elmore  said : 

"  I  am  instnioted  by  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama to  say  that  be  desires,  and,  he  W- 

can,' or 'Conservative' party.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  New  Tork,  some  old  sseociales  called  to 
consult  him  on  politioal  aOUrs,  and  were  ■•• 
tounded  to  hear  that  his  views  bad  undergone  a 
complete  duwge.  "What  can  that  mean?" 
"  It  means  this,"  was  his  wellHwnsidered  reply  j 
"  that  I  have  spent  the  past  month  in  the  Soul^ ; 
that  I  find  the  TToioD  a  sham;  that  we  are,  in 
effect,  two  pooidea,  between  whom  an  early  war 
is  inevitable;  and  that,  in  that  war,  I  mean  to 
stand  by  my  own  hearth  and  kindred.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen!" 

"  Since,  Conbderate  Beentaij'  oftheTreascur. 
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Sevea,  onr  SUte  desires  (and  I  nnite  in;r 
Tolc«  with  him  in  that  opinioa),  ih&t  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ConTention  be  immediate  and 
prompL  [Applause.]  It  will  give  the  cause 
strength,  not  only  in  Alabama,  as  we  be- 
lieve, and  of  whicb  I  have  a  right  to  speak, 
but  I  believe  it  will  give  the  oa*ue  gtrengtb 
In  the  other  States,  whioh  are  united  with 
70a  in  sentiment." 

On  motion  ofHr.  Inglis,  it  was 
nnanimoiiBlj,  fund  amid  tremendom 


"Smohed,  That  it  is  the  opiniott  of  the 
Oonventjon  that  the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina 
should  forthwith  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union,  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  BinaU-pox  then  raging  in  Co- 
lombia, tlie  Convention  adjonmed  to 
'  Secession  Hall'  in  Charleston,  where 
it  met  next  daj.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
last  Annual  Message  having  been  re- 
ceived, Jndge  Magrath,  of  Charleston, 
offered  the  following,  which  was 
debated  next  day,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  pseeed : 

"  Rmolted,  That  so  mnch  of  the  Uessage 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  a«  re- 
lates to  what  he  deaignates  the  property  of 
the  United  States  in  Soatli  Carolina,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  to  report  of  what  such 
property  consists,  bow  the  same  was  ac- 
qaired,  or,  whether  &ib  purposes  for  whioh 
it  was  so  acquired  oan  be  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  after  the  State  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina shall  have  seceded,  consistently  with  the 
dignity  and  safety  of  the  State;  and  that 
said  Committee  further  report  the  valne  of 
the  property  of  the  United  States  not  in 
Sontn  Carolina,  and  the  valne  of  the  share 
thereof  to  which  Sonth  Carolina  may  be  en- 
titled upon  an  eqaal  divisioD  thereof  among 
the  Btatcfl.  [Great  applanse  in  the  galleries.'^ 

The  President  announced  an  ad- 
dress from  a  portion  of  the  L^isla- 
ture  of  Georgia,  which  he  thought 
should  not  be  made  public ;  so  it  was 
not.  It  was  afterwu^i  understood  to 
be  an  appeal  from  fifty-two  members 
of  said  Legislatore  for  delay  and  con- 
sultation among  the  Slave  States. 

The  nest  day,  Hon.  J.  A.  Blmore 


communicated  a  dispatch  from  the 
GoTemor  of  Alabama,  in  ihese  words: 

"MoNTOouEBY,  Aui.,  Deo.  17,  1660. 
"  Tell  the  Convention  to  lUtwi  to  no  prop- 
ontion  of  oompromiM  or  delay. 

"A.  B.  MooBi." 
Among  the  uttwances  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  following  seem  especially 
significant  and  memorable : 
Mr.  Parker  said : 

"  Mr.  Preudent,  it  ^jpears  to  me,  widi 

Eeat  deference  to  the  opinions  that  have 
en  expressed,  that  the  public  mind  is  fhlly 
made  np  to  the  great  occasion  that  now 
awaits  us.  ItHito  tpatmcdie  ^orl  that  ha* 
come  raddenly  upon  ^1*;  it  hat  been  gradually 
eulminatinff /OT  a  long  period  of  thirty  y tan. 
At  la»t,  it  Aos  tome  to  that  point  ahere  U4 
may  tay,  the  matter  u  «7itir«^  right,'" 
Mr.  Inglis  said : 

"  Hr.  President,  if  there  is  any  gentleman 
present  who  wislies  to  debate  this  matter,  of 
ooarae  this  body  will  hear  him.  Bnt,  a*  to 
delay  for  the  parpoee  of  discussion,  1,  for 
one,  am  opposed  to  it.  As  my  friend  (Ur. 
Farlcer)  has  sud,  mctt  of  vt  have  had  this 
matter  under  oonsidention  for  the  last 
twenty  yeare;  and  I  presnme  that  we  ha^e, 
by  this  time,  anived  at  a  decision  npon  the 
subject" 

And  Hon.  Lawrence  M.  Eeitt — 
"I have  been  engaged  in  thi*  movement 
aer  *inee  I  entered  polilieal  life.  I  Ka  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  done  to-day,  and 
with  what  will  take  place  to-morrow.  We 
have  carried  the  body  of  this  Union  to  its 
last  resting-place,  anA  now  we  will  drop  the 
flag  over  ila  grave.  After  that  is  done,  I 
am  ready  to  adjourn,  and  leave  the  remun- 
ing  ceremonies  for  to-morrow." 

And  Mr.  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett— 
"The  Becesrion  of  Sootb  Carolina  is  not 
an  event  of  a  day.  /(  m  not  anything  pro- 
dtteed  by  Mr.  Lineoln'*  election,  or  by  tba 
non-execution  of  the  Fngitive  Slave  Law, 
It  baa  been  amatter  whicb  has  been  gather- 
ing head  for  thirty  years.  •  •  •  The 
point  in  which  I  differ  &om  my  friend  ia 
this:  He  says  he  thooght  it  expedient  to 
pnt  this  great  question  before  the  world  npon 
this  simple  matter  of  wrongs— on  the  ques- 
tion of  Slavery;  and  that  question  turned 
npon  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Now,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  myself 
doubted  its  constitutionality,  and  doubted  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  that  body.    The  States,  aoting 
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in  their  fiovereign  oapaoitj,  ahoald  be  re- 

Jionsiblefor  the  rendition  offbgidre  Blavea. 
hat  was  our  best  seonrity." 
It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne, 
reeolved  that  a  Comtnissioiier  be  sent 
to  each  Slave  State,  with  a  copy  of 
the  SeceBBion  Ordinance,  with  a  view 
to  hasten  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  States;  also,  that  three  Com- 
missioners be  sent  to  Washington, 
with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  be  laid 
before  the  President,  to  treat  for  the 
delivery  of  the  United  States  property 
in  South  Carolina  over  to  the  State, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Debt, 
etc. 

The  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
reported  from  a  Committee  of  seven 
on  the  fourth  day  (Dec.  20tb),  and 
immediately  passed,  without  dissent. 
(Yeas  169.)  It  is  in  the  following 
words: 

"^n  Ordinanet  to  distohe  tha  Uniimie- 
tuiten  the  State  nf  South  Caroliim,  ajidolher 
Statee  united  wilh  her  under  the  eompact  en- 
titled the  Cemtitutimv  of  the  United  State* 
^  Ameriea : 

"We,thepeopleof  theStatoof  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, in  CoDTeDtion  Bssembled,  do  declare  and 
ordain,  and  it  ishereb;  declared  and  orduned, 
that  the  Ordinance  adopted  hy  as  in  Con- 
veDtion,  on  the  3.Sd  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1786,  whereby  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratiSed, 
and  al90  all  Acta  and  parts  of  Acts  of  tlie 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifyiag  the 
amendmenta  of  the  said  Oonatitutiun,  are 
hereby  repealed;  and  that  the  Union  now 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
States,  nnder  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 

A  formal  "  Declaration  of  Causes, 
which  induced  the  Secession  of  Sooth 
Carolina,"  was  in  like  manner  report- 
ed and  adopted.  Its  substance  and 
force  are  entirely  derived  from  and 
grounded  on  the  alleged  infidelity  of 
the  Free  States  to  their  constitutional 
obligations  with  respect  to  Slavery, 
but  more  especially  in  the  non-rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves.    New  York, 


■among  other  States,  is  herein  charged 
(of  course  by  mistake)  with  having 
passed  acts  to  obstruct  the  return  of 
such  l\igitives.  Indiana  and  Illinois 
,are  likewise  among  the  States  thus 
erroneously  accused.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  pronounced  a  compact  between 
sovereign  States,  and  the  Convention 
proceeds: 

"  We  maintain  that,  in  every  compact  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties,  the  obligation  is 
nintual ;  that  the  failure  of  one  of  ths  con- 
tracting parties  to  perfonn  a  material  part  of 
the  agreement,  entirely  releases  the  obligv 
tion  of  the  other;  and  that,  where  no  arbi- 
ter is  provided,  each  party  is  remitted  to,  his 
own  jadgment  to  determme  the  f^t  of  fail- 
ure, with  all  its  consequences." 

No  grievance  of  any  name  or  na- 
ture is  alleged  or  insinuated,  but  sach 
as  flow  from  anti-Slavery  feeling  and 
action  in  the  Free  States,  culmina-  « 
ting  in  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The 
Declaration  concludes  as  follows : 

"  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, by  our  delegates  id  Oonvmtion  assem- 
bled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Jodge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
have  solemnly  declared  that  the  Union  here- 
tofore existing  between  this  State  and  tha 
other  States  of  North  America  is  dissolved, 
and  that  the  State  of  Soath  Carolina  has  re- 
samed  her  position  among  the  nations  fA 
the  world,  as  a  separate  and  independent 
Stale,  with  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  F.  De  Saua- 
eure,  it  was  further 

"Setohed.  That  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance bo  proclaimed  by  the  firing  of  artil- 
lery and  the  ringing  of  the  hells  of  the  city, 
and  such  other  demonstrations  ns  the'  people 
may  deem  appropriate  on  the  passage  of  the 
great  act  of  deliveranoe  and  liberty." 

The  President,  at  a  quarter  past 
1,  announced  that  the  Ordinance 
had  unanimously  passed ;  whereupon 
there  bu^t  forth  a  pent-up  flood  of 
congratulatory  and  jubilant  speeches, 
and  then  the  Convention  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  the  evening  for  a 
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more  fomul  ratification,  at  which 
the  Governor  "  and  Le^ialatore  were 
invited  to  attend.  Then  and  there, 
the  Ordinuice,  having  been  dvAy  en- 
grossed, wa»  read  by  the  President, 
tiiea  signed  by  all  the  delegates  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  therenpon 
displayed  by  the  President  to  the  en- 
thnsiaatic  crowd,  with  a  declaration 
that  "  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
now  and  henceforth  a  ii-ee  and  in- 
dependent commonwealth."  And 
then,  with  wild,  prolonged,  exnlting 
hnzzas,  the  aeaemblage  dispersed; 
and  the  Charleston  papers  began  to 
print  thenceforth  their  daily  qnantani 
of  iutelligetfce  from  the  non-seceding 
States  as  "  Foreign  News." 

Geoi^a,  as  was  arranged  and  ex- 
pected, was  the  first  State  to  follow 
South  Carolina  in  her  fatal  plunge. 
Her  new  Legislature,  moved  by  an 
impassioned  Message  from  her  Gover- 
nor, Joseph  E.  Brown,  passed"  a  bill 
appropriating  $1,000,000  to  arm  and 
equip  the  State ;  and,  pn  the  18th,  a 
,  bill  calling  a  Convention  of  dele^tes, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  several  counties 
on  the  2d  of  January  ensuing,  and  to 
meet  one  week  thereafter.  The  Con- 
vention bill  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote ;  the  Convention  thus  chosen 
and  convened  finally  passed  **  an  Ordi- 
nuice of  Secession:  Yeas  208 ;  Nays 
89.     The  names  of  A.   H.  Stephens 

"  FnuicU  W.  FickeoB,  newly  choaen  by  the 
Legiiloture ;  tn  ori^nal  KnlMer  and  life-long 
DisuQionist,  "born  InwoBSile  to  fear."  He  ms 
in  CongreBB  (House)  (torn  1835  to  1813;  lent  aa 
lliniater  to  BuBda  b;  BacbBnan  In  ISBS. 

"Norember  13,  1860.       **Jaiiatj  18,  18S1. 

**  "A  sad  thing  to  obserre  Ib,  that  tboee  who 
are  detenniDed  on  inuneditte  Becesaion  have  not 
the  coolness,  the  capacity,  or  the  nerve,  to  pro- 
pose something  afler  that.  We  must  seoede,  it 
u  taid ;  but,  vrhat  dien  wa  are  to  do,  nobody 
knows,  or,  at  least,  nobody  sayB.  Ttiis  is  ai- 
tnmaly  foolish,  and  more  widced  than  fboliah. 


and  Hersehel  Y.  Johnson,  late  Doug- 
las leaders  in  the  South,  were  recorded 
among  the  Nays.** 

Alabama  was  held  back  by  a  scru- 
ple on  the  part  of  her  Governor, 
Andrew  B.  Moore,  who  declined  to 
act  decisively  until  the  Presidential 
Electors  in  the  several  States  had 
met,  and  a  majority  cast  their  votes 
for  Lincoln.  He  issued  his  call  on 
the  6th,  and  the  election  of  delegates 
was  held  on  the  24th  of  December. 
The  Secessionists  claimed  a  popular 
majority  of  60,000  in  the  votes  of  the 
several  counties ;  but  when  the  Con- 
vention" passed  an  Ordinance  of  Se- 
ceesion,**  by  a  vote  of  61  to  39,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  minority,  being 
mainly  from  the  Northern  counties, 
where  the  free  popolation  is  propor- 
tionally far  more  numerous  thta 
among  the  great  plantations  of  the 
South,  represented  more  freemen  than 
did  the  majority. 

Florida,  through  her  Legislature, 
voted  "  to  call  a  Convention.  That 
Convention  met  at  Tallahassee,"  and 
passed **  an  Ordinance  of  Secession: 
Yeas  62 ;  Nays  7.  Several  delegates 
elected  expressly  as  Unionists  voted 
for  Secession. 

Mississippi  assembled  her  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  call  of  Gov,  John  J.  Pet- 
tus,  at  Jackson;  and  a  Convention 
was  thereby  called  to  meet  at  the 
same  place,  January  7th ;  and  a  Sc- 
ab Borti  of  businesB  are  going  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  beoiuBe  of  the  nnoertainty  of  the  tttUK. 
No  Btateamanahip  haa  ever  been  exhibited  y^ 
BO  fbr  as  we  know,  by  thoae  who  will  diaaolve 
the  tTnion.  South  Carolina  nmaidera  it  her  poli- 
cy to  create  a  coiliaion  with  the  Federal  aulliori- 
tiea  /or  Vii  purpost  of  annising  Ike  South  from  Aw 
i^uimi/tT.  Never  wag  there  a  greater  miataka." 
— .Juffufta  (Oo.)  QannicU  and  SentiiaA,  Januai/ 
1,  1861. 

"Asaembled  at  IfoDtgomery,  January  tth. 

"January  11, 18B1.        "December  1,  186a 

"January  3, 1861.        "January  10th. 
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ceesion  Ordinance  waa  pAseed  by  it 
two  dayB  thereafter :  Yeas  84 ;  Nays 
15.  Mississippi  having,  next  to 
South  Carolina,  the  largest  propor- 
tional Slave  population  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  it  is  probable  that  this 
action  more  nearly  conformed  to  the 
real  aentiment  of  her  reading,  govern- 
ing class,  than  that  of  any  other  State 
which  is  claimed  as  having  seceded. 

In  Louimana,  Oov.  Thoraae  O. 
Moore,  an  extensive  planter  and  slave- 
holder, cherishing  the  prejudices  of 
his  daas,  called  "  her  new  L^ialature 
to  meet  at  Baton  Kouge,  December 
10th.  This  lo8t  no  time  in  calling  "  a 
Convention,  by  which  an  Ordinance  of 
Seceseiim  -was  passed:**  Teas  103; 
Naya  17.  But  a  New  Orleans  journal, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  treason, 
confidently  asserted  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  delegates 
to  that  Convention  had  voted  for 
Union  delegates,  and  challenged  the 
Secessionists  to  publish  and  scrutinize 
the  popular  rote.  This  they  were 
finally  impelled  to  do,  figuring  out  a 
small  majority  for  their  own  side.  It 
was  plain  that,  while  every  Seceesitai- 
ist  voted  and  many  Unioniets  ab- 
stained, the  vote  for  Union  and  that 
for  Seceeeion  delegates  were  just 
about  equal.  As  made  up  by  the  Se- 
cessionists, they  etood :  For  Secession, 
30,448;  Against  it,  17,296.  The 
vote  for  Secession  is  only  two-filths 
of  the  vote  cast  for  President  just 
before.  The  Convention  refused — 
84  to  45 — to  submit  their  act  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

In  Texas,  a  Convention — called,  as 
we  have  seen-^-assembled  at  Austin, 
January  28th,  passed  "  an  Ordinance 
of  Secession :  Teas  166 ;  Nays  7.  This 

"November  36,  I860.    "December  17,  1860. 
"  Jaauuj  36,  186a 


ordinance  was  sabmitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  and  ratified  by  a  considerable 
majority ;  it  being  very  much  safer, 
in  most  districts,  to  vote  Secession 
than  not  at  all,  and  not  to  vote  at  all 
than  to  vote  Union. 

Arkansaa,  in  spite  of  her  Oovem- 
or's  reticence,  was  Uest  with  a  Con- 
vention;** her  I^egislature  voting  a 
call  for  one;  but  her  popular  vote 
showed  a  Union  majority,  and  the 
conspirators  were  baffied  for  the  time. 

North  Carolina  was  undw  the  rule, 
but  not  at  first  under  the  control,  of 
the  conspirators.  Among  the  dis- 
patches flying,  thick  aa  hail,  over  the 
South  the  day  after  linooln's  election, 
was  the  followmg : 

"Rai-bioh,  N.  C,  Nov,  7,  1860. 
"  The  Goveraor  aai  Gonncil  are  in  sessioD. 
The  people  arp  verj  maoh  eituted.    NotA 
Carolina  U  ready  to  secede," 

The  Governor  (John  W.  Ellis)  and 
Legislature  being  of  the  Breckinridge 
school  of  Democracy,  it  was  easy  to 
call  a  Convention,  but  difficult  to 
assemble  one  without  giving  the  Peo- 
ple some  voice  in  the  premises.  And 
they,  upon  the  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion, not  only  chose  a  strong  majority 
of  Union  delegates,  but  voted  further 
(for  fear  of  what  might  happen)  that 
the  Convention  should  not  meet  at 
all  Yet  another  Convention  was, 
directly  after  the  reduction  of  Sum- 
ter, hastily  elected,  which  voted  the 
State  out  of  the  Union. 

So,  in  Virginia,  where  Grov.  Letcher 
had  early  and  heartily  entered  into 
the  counsels  of  the  Disunionists,  the 
Legislature  was  called  by  him  to  meet 
in  extra  session  at  Kichmond  on  the 
7th  of  January,  which  it  did,  and  " 
passed  a  bill  calling  a  Convention ; 

"  February  1,  IBGI.        "  Norember  16, 1S60. 
••Jauuur  13,1861. 
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but  the  {>eople  returned  ui  over- ' 
wbehning  Union  majority;  which, 
80  late  «8  April  4tb,  by  89  to  46, 
decided  not  to  pass  an  Ordinance  <^ 
Secession. 

MiBBonri,  nnder  Got.  O.  F.  Jack* 
son's  rule,  had  a  Democratic  Legisla- 
toie,  vhicb  voted  *  to  call  a  Ponven- 
tion ;  bat  that  body,  when  convened, 
was  fonod  to  be  decidedly  and  in- 
flexibly Union,  The  pretended  Be- 
ceeraon  of  the  State,  some  time  after-, 
ward,  was  the  work  of  nnactborized 
persona,  and  bad  not  a  shadow  of 
I^al  validity. 

80,  Tennessee,  whose  Le^slatnre 
met  January  Ttb,  though  ber  Govern- 
or, Iskam.  G,  Harris,  was  tboronghly 
with  the  DisnnioniBte,  could  not  be 
indnoed  to  take  the  first  step  in  tbeir 
company." 

In  Kentucky,  the  open  Secession- 
ista  were  but  a  handftd,  and  were  un- 
able to  make  any  ahow  of  strength  in 
'  the  L^iiBlatore.  The  few  slave- 
taradera,  some  scions  of  the  planting 
aristocracy,  with  quite  a  number  of 
politicians  of  bygone  eminence  and 
power  (many,  if  not  most,  of  them 
'  "Wbigs*  of  othw  di^),  were  early  en- 
listed in  the  movement,  and  sought 
to  counterbalance,  if  not  conceal, 
flieir  paucity  of  numbers  by  intense 
bitterness  and  preternatural  activity. 
They  were  enabled,  through  the 
timidity  and  twaddling  of  the  leading 
pditidans  who  had  suprplanted  them  in 

"JaouaiTie,  18S1. 

"  The  Ifa^vWt  Scamer,  a  leading  jonmal  of 
the  old  Wliig  school,  contidiied  late  in  Jftniury, 
1861,  the  lUlowlng  warniDg  of  ttie  treaoheroos 
scltemea  that  ware  tliBU  oulmmatiiiK  la  Ten- 

"Iieteverytma,  honest  dtizen  of  the  South 
twware.  The  Tilest,  most  dannable,  deep-laid 
and  treocbcraua  connpiraoy  that  whs  ever  oan- 
eocted  in  the  busj  bnin  of  the  most  desiring 
knaTe,  i>  being  batched  to  deatro;  hla  Ubertiea 


place  and  power,  to  exert  a  baleful 
influence  over  tbe  course  of  their 
State  throughout  tbe  ensuing  year, 
but  never  to  drive  or  lure  her  to  the 
brink  of  Secession. 

So,  in  Maryluid,  which  was  early 
visited  by  emissaries  from  the  seceded 
States,  who  exerted  every  art  to  drag 
her  after  them  into  the  abyss.  They 
were  patiently,  reepectfttlly  treated ; 
feasted  and  toasted  by  the  ariatocratie 
few,  but  nowise  encouraged  or  sym- 
pathized with  by  tbe  great  body  of 
the  indnstriouB  classes.  Gov.  Thomas 
H.  Hicks,  though  a  slaveholder,  and 
not  very  determined  nor  consistent 
in  bis  course  at  tbe  outset  of  the  Re- 
bellion, met  the  original  appeal  for 
Secession  with  a  decided  rebuff. 
Being  strongly  memorialized  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature  in  extra  sessioQ, 
he  responded  "  as  follows ; 

"Identified,  as  I  am,  bf  birth,  and  everx 
other  tie,  with  the  Soath— a  slavehoHer,  and 
filing  as  warmly  for  raj  native  State  as  anj 
man  can  do — I  am  7et  compelled  b;  mjseDee 
of  fur  dealing,  and  mj  respect  for  the  Con- 
Btltntion  of  onr  conntiy,  to  declare  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  bare  election  of  Mr.  Lindoln 
which  wonld  jnstif;  tbe  South  in  taking  any 
steps  tending  toward  a  separation  of  these 
8tat«8.  Mr.  Llootdn  being  elected,  I  am 
williHR  to  await  forther  results.  If  he  will 
administer  the  OoTemraent  in  a  proper  and 
patriotic  manner,  we  are  all  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  his  Administration,  mu^  as  we  may 
bare  opposed  his  election. 

"Ah  an  individual,  I  .will  very  cheerfollj- 
SQstain  him  in  well-doing,  because  mj  suf- 
fering country  will  be  benefited  by  a  oonsti- 
tntioual  administration  of  tbe  GoremmeDt. 
li,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  abase  the  trost 

by  breaking  up  this  Qovemment  If  the  people 
do  not  rise  in  their  strength  and  put  bade  these 
meddling  politicians,  the  latter  will  chloroform 
them  with  sectiooa]  pre judioe,  and  then  ride  over 
them  rongh-shod  before  they  can  reoorer  fMm 
Uie  narcotic.  The  piriiticsl  tricksterB,  who  see 
tbeir  power  slipping  from  their  grasp,  are  [day- 
ing  a  desperate  game,  and  wiQ  not  '  lose  a  Mcf 
if  they  can  help  it  Let  honest  men  see  that  tbe 
dooble-deilere  do  not '  stook  the  cards." 

>'ir(miuber37, 1861. 
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ooafided  to  him,  I  ahall  be  foand  as  read; 
and  dcteriDiDed  as  an;  other  ioeul  to  arreat 
him  ia  bis  wrong  ooorses,  and  to  seek  re- 
drasB  of  our  grieranoes  hy  any  and  all 
proper  means." 

Delaware  had,  in  1858,  choaen 
■William  Burton  (Democrat)  for  Gov- 
ernor by  7,758  votes  to  7,544  for  his 
Opposition  rival ;  Democracy  in  Del- 
aware being  almost  exclusively  based 
on  Slavery,  and  having  at  length  car- 
ried the  State  by  its  aid.  The  great 
body  of  the  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Senator  James  A.  Bayard,  had  sup- 
ported Breckinridge,  and  were  still 
in  sympathy  with  hia  friends'  view  of 
'  Southern  Bights,'  bnt  not  to  the 
extent  of  approving  South  Carolina 
remedies.  Their  Legislature  met  at 
Dover,  January  2,  1861,  Gov  Bur- 
ton, in  his  Message,  said : 

"  The  canse  of  all  the  tronble  U  the  per- 
sistent war  of  the  Abolitionists  upon  more 
than  two  billions  of  property;  a  war  waged 
from  palpits,  rostrnms.  and  schools,  hf  press 
and  people — all  teaching  that  SlaTery  is  a 
crime  and  a  sin,  until  it  has  become  the 
opinion  of  &  portion  of  one  section  of  the 
country.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
now  threatening  is  a  radUal  fhangt  qf  pvi- 
Ik  tentimait  in  regard  to  the  whole  qnes- 
tion.  The  North  shonld  retire  from  its  un- 
tenable position  immediately." 

Mr.  Dickenson,  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  having  addressed  the  two 
Houses  jointly  in  advocacy  of  Seces- 
sion, they  passed,  directly  thereafter, 
separately  and  unanimously,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Raohed,  That,  having  extended  to  tiie 
Hon.  H.  Dickenson,  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  the  courtesy  doe  htm  as  the 
representative  of  a  sovereiRn  State  of  the 
confederacy,  as  well  as  to  the  Slate  he 
represents,  we  deem  it  proper,  and  dne  to 
ourselves  and  tlie  people  of  Delaware,  to 
express  our  unqualified  disapproval  of  the 
remedy  for  ttie  existing  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
eisaippi," 

"  To  Mr.  0.  J.  Victor,  anthor  of  '  The  Evriory 
(/  8>e  Sotdiuim  AeicSum,'  who  knew  him  well, 
and  Toucbw  for  hia  hitegrlty.    (See  hii  vol  L, 


Before  the  opening  of  1861,  a  per- 
fect reign  of  terror  had  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Gnlf  States. 
A  secret  order,  known  as  "  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,"  or  as  "  Knight« 
of  the  Columbian  Star,"  succeeding 
that  known,  sis  or  seven  years  ear- 
lier, as  the  *  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,' 
having  for  its  ostensible  object  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  establishment 
of  Slavery  in  the  two  latter,  bnt  really 
operating  in  the  interest  of  Disunion, 
had  spread  its  network  of  lodges, 
grips,  passwords,  and  alluring  myste- 
ry, all  over  the  South,  and  had  rami- 
ticatioDs  even  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  adjoining  Free  States.  Other 
clubs,  more  or  less  secret,  were  known 
as  *The  Precipitators,'  'Vigilance 
Committee,'  'Minute  Men,'  and  by 
kindred  designations;  bnt  all  of 
them  were  sworn  to  fidelity  to 
'Southern  Bighta ;'  while  their  mem- 
bers were  gradually  prepared  and 
ripened,  wherever  any  ripening  was 
needed,  for  the  task  of  treason.  Who- 
ever ventured  to  condemn  and  repu- 
diate Seceeaion  as  the  true  and  sover- 
eign remedy  for  Southern  wrongs,  in 
any  neighborhood  where  Slavery  was 
dominant,  was  thenceforth  a  marked 
man,  to  be  stigmatized  and  hunted 
down  as  a  '  Lincolnite,'  *  Submiasion- 
ist,'  or  'Abolitionist.'  One  refugee 
planterfifm  Southern  Alaljama,  him- 
self a  slaveholder,  but  of  northern 
birth,  who  barely  escaped  a  violent 
death,  because  of  an  intercepted  let- 
ter from  a  relative  in  Connecticut, 
urging  him  to  fr'ee  his  slaves  and 
return  to  the  North,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, stated  "  that  he  had  himself  been 

p.  134.)  See  to  the  same  effect  the  testimony  of 
Bon.  A-  J.  HsnullOD,  of  Texas,  Rev.  Ur.  Anghey, 
of  UJaslBd]^  and  hundreds  of  othere.    Soattt- 
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obliged  to  join  the  'Kinate  Men'  of 
hifi  neighborhood  for  Bafety,  and  had 
thoB  been  compeUed  to  afiaiat  in 
lumging  six  men  •£  Northern  birUi 
because  of  their  Union  sentimente; 
and  he  personaUj  knew  that  not  less 
than  mte  hvaidred  men  had  been  bmig 
in  bie  section  of  the  State  and  in  the 
adjoining  section  of  Oeoi^a,  during 
the  six  weeks  which  preceded  his  es- 
cape in  December,  1860. 

When,  therefore,  the  time  at  length 
anived,"  in  pniBuauce  of  a  formal  in- 
•  citation  ftom.  South  Carolina,  for  the 
assembling  at  Montgomerj'  of  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  aU  the 
States  whidi  shonld,  bj  that  time, 
have  seceded  from  the  Union,  with  a 
yiew  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
fbderacy,  the  States  which  bad  united 
in  the  movement  were  as  follows ; 

-     ■■   -      ■■  tO^MI       T(«,8li 


62»,1«  «M81  »M.tM 

sKToo  4MM  nxfat 

VMgm  M8.0I0  TM.no 

78,«3«  »1,TEB  1W,4S» 


TotilS«Md«d VK.t«S    ^IVM    4.M^9H 

Ki»i4e«MMei*TsStMM[l,»&0O!>     1,<88,»T     tjllfi'* 
TDttl  ein*  eutu a,«W.Se8    8,»i\M>  ll,lWiH 


The  Slare  States  and  District  which 
had  not  united  in  the  movement,  were 
as  follows : 


tXISHI: 


1,IBS 


l.DAV.SSS 


]i«Bs     i,i8a,'gi; 


HuTlud.'.*. 

BUmodH.... 

T«DBeuH...r!'.!/.'.'.'.      SMMS         ilb^U      l.WUT 

VtlvlBta. 1,10B,11M  4»0,SgT       TjM.mt 

DU.  Colymbi* TI.SM  8,181  76.018 

ToUl K,IIM,MO       1,U1,4IB      T,g««,BT3 

So  that,  after  die  conspiracy  had 
bad  complete  possession  of  the  South- 
em  mind  for  three  months,  with  the 
Southern  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
nearly  all  the  Federal  officers,  most  of 
the  Governors  and  other  State  fune- 
tiouariea^  and  seven-eighths  of  the 
prominent  and  active  politicians, 
pndiing  it  on,  and  no  force  exerted 
against  nor  in  any  manner  threaten- 
ing to  resist  it,  a  majority  of  the 
Slave  States,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
free  population  of  the  entire  slave- 
holding  region,  were  openly  and  posi- 
tively adverse  to  it;  either  becanse 
they  regarded  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  South  as  exaggerated  if  not 
unreal,  or  because  they  believed  that 
those  wrongs  would  rather  be  aggra- 
vated than  cored  by  Disunion. 


xxin. 

i*PEACE"    EFFORTS    AT    THE    NORTH. 


Ik  one  of  Beaumarchais's  come- 
dies, a  green  reveler  in  every  advan- 
tage and  luxury  that  noble  birth  and 
boundless  wealth  can  secure,  asks  an 


attendant  the  odd  qnestion,  "Wbat 
have  I  d/me  that  I  should  enjoy  all 
these  blessings)" — and  is  answered, 
with  courtly  deference  and  suavity. 


y  (JD  oertun  localidea)  for  Sece»- 
doa,  WM  such  M  violence  and  terror  have  onea 
produced  in  hvor  of  tha  moBt'  unirerMUj  de- 
tOBted  men  and  measares  all  over  the  world. 
8(Wh 


cured,  Lut  at  Ihe  eipenae  of  not  less  than  leu 
QiouEand  predouB  liveB,  taken  because  the  tIo- 
tiniB  would  not  cooceal  and  deny  tbair  inTlndblB 
■fbction  for  their  whole  oouatrf. 
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"  Tonr  HighnesB  condescended  to  be 
born." 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
had,  in  an  nnexceptioaablj  l^al  and 
constitutional  manner,  chosen  for 
their  President  an  eminently  consei^ 
vative,  cautions,  moderate  citizen,  of 
blameless  life  and  nn  ambitious  spirit, 
born  in  slaveholding  Kentucby,  but 
now  resident  in  free  Illinois,  who 
held,  with  Jefferson  and  nearly  all 
our  Revolutionary  sages  and  patriots, 
that  Human  Slavery  is  an  evil  which 
ought  not  to  be  diffused  and  strength- 
ened in  this  ^Nineteenth  Century  of 
Christian  light  and  love.  Hereupon, 
the  ruling  oligarchy  in  certain  States, 
who  had  done  nothing  to  prevent, 
but  much,  indirectly  yet  purposely, 
to  secure  this  result,  resolved  to  rend 
the  Kepublic  into  friigments,  tearing 
their  own  fragment  away  from  the  re- 
sidue. "What  should  be  done  about  it  9 

The  natural,  obvious  answer  springs 
at  once  to  every  unquivering  lip — 
"  Convince  the  disturbers  that  their 
only  safe  course  is  to  desist  and  behave 
themselves.  They  might  have  had  a 
President  who  is  not  a  Republican, 
had  they  chosen  ;  having  done  their 
best  to  elect  one  who  is,  they  must 
now  accept  the  result  they  have  con- 
tributed to  insure,  until  the  evolu- 
tions of  four  years  shall  bring  around 
the  opportunity  for  another,  and,  if 
they  will,  a  more  acceptable  choice." 

Far  otherwise  was  the  actual  re- 
sponse of  the  Republic  to  her  spoiled 
children,  and  their  most  unreasonably 
factious  demonstration.  Instead  of 
treating  their  outbreak  as  culpable 
and  ilagrapt  disloyalty,  to  be  rebuk- 
ed, abandoned,  repented,  and  desist- 
ed from,  the  first  impulse  from  almost 
every  side  was  to  inquire  on  what 
terms  and  by  what  means  tiey  could 


be  mollified,  bribed,  beeeeched,  into 
remaining  peaceably  in  the  Union. 

This  was  but  following  in  the  beat- 
en track.  Yehement  tiireats  of  se- 
cession and  disaolution  were  among 
the  established  means  ^diereby  an 
aristocracy  of  lees  th&n  one-tenth  of 
the  Ajoaerican  people  had  for  sixty 
years  ffwayed,  almost.imintermptedlyj 
the  deetiniee  of  the  Nation.  Why 
should  they  not  again  resort  to  the 
expedient  which  had  so  often  proved 
effectual?  Why  should  not  the  re- 
sponse be  snbsttuitislly  the  same  now  * 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  t  And  why 
should  not  those  whose  snocess  fni^ 
nished  the  pretext  for  this  treason 
be  charged  with  the  evil,  and  incul- 
pated aa  themselves  the  traitors  I 

Had  not,  for  a:  generation,  the  up- 
holding of  a  rule  based  on  caste, 
and  a  denial  to  the  humblest  class 
of  all  political  rights  in  half  the 
Union,  Mid  of  all  social  and  civil,  as 
well  as  political,  rights  in  another 
third  of  it,  been  commended  and  glo- 
rified as  Demoeracy  t 

Had  not  every  assertion,  however 
broad  and  general,  of  the  right  of 
each  rational  being  to  "  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  been 
stigmatized  as  Sectionalism  t 

Had  not  a  simple  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  Jefferson  and  the  fathera, 
as  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  been 
denounc«cl  as  Radwalism,  and  as 
"making  war  on  fifteen  States t" 

Had  not  ravaging  and  subjugating 
foreign  lands,  with  intent  to  curse  them 
with  human  bondage,  been  glorified 
as  "  extending  the  area  of  Freedom  t" 

Had  not  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  constitutional  majorities,,  and 
of  the  duty  of  nniver&al  submission  to 
the  popular  will,  constitutionally  as- 
certained and  declared,  been  stigma- 
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tized  aa  mcitmg  to  di§imion  and 
an&rchy? 

And  who  conld  expect  that  half 
a  eentnr;  of  sach  ntter  pervemon  of 
the  'plaineBt,  leaet  eqaivooal,  moet  ch- 
-viooB  terma,  ehoold  not  bear  bitter 
fmtl  The  inobriate,  who  fancies 
the  square  in  which  he  livefl  revolving 
abont  him,  and  gravely  holds  his 
latch-key  in  hand,  waiting  till  his 
Aoae  ehall  in  due  cvder  present  itself, 
labors  onder  substantiBlly  the  same 
hallucination,  and  is  usnaUy  certain 
to  cherish  it  nntil  he  awakes  to  pro- 
saic realiticfl — ^to  iMuiees,  self-reproach, 
headache,  and  remorse.' 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  great 
and  good  Channing,  after  listening  to 
Benjamin  Lundy,  wrote  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  apprehension  that  the  Soath 
wonld  r^ard  and  resent  any  attempt 
at  the  North  to  promote  or  hasten 


the  removal  of  her  giant  curse  aa  im- 
pelled by  boBtili^  or  ill-will,  thon{^ 
nothing  was  farther  from  our  inten- 
tion.' The  good  Doctor  can  scarcely 
have  read  with  adeqnste  attention, 
or  at  least  not  with  the  utmost  profit, 
the  nrgent,  impassioned  adjurations 
of  the  demoniacs  to  the  Baviour  of 
mankind,  for  forbearance  and  '  non- 
intervention.' "Let  us  alone,"  was 
their habitnal entreaty :  "What have 
we  to  do  with  thee )"  "  Art  thon  come 
to  torment  ns  before  the  time?"  No 
delicacy  of  handling,  no  gentleness 
of  treatment,  could  have  pacified 
them :  the;  most  be  left  undisturbed 
and  unobserved,  or  irritation  and  ex- 
citement were  unavoidable. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there 
existed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  an  aeso- 
dation  for  social  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment, known    as    '  The  Wistar 


'  VoB  HuUbt,  ona  of  the  present  King  of 
Proeaia'i  grave  aod  roTerend  eooucElon  of 
tMt,  in  hig  jounger  and  wittjer  iaja,  edebn- 
ted  Uiia  biTereion  of  the  peraeptiTe  facnlties,  in 
Teraea  itUl  populer  In  Qcrmaa^,  ftudirtiich  hSTe 
iMta  nndered  into  EngUsb,  as  followa: 

"OUT  OP  THB  TATBiUJ. 
"Out  ofthBloverD  I 've  just  Hlepped  tonight: 


logfat  in  a  Te>7  bad  plight ; 
E  left  are  both  out  of  place — 
dnmJcl — 'tis  a  very  dear  case  I 


Btr«ett  ;oii 
KghthBDd 

"  Mood  I  'C  is  a  Terj  queer  figure  jon  cut — 
Cue  ojo  is  Etaring,  whUst  t'  other  is  shut ; 
i^per,  I  see;  and  ycu're  greatlj  to  blame: 
Old  as  you  ue,  'tis  a  teriible  shame. 

'Tbcu  the  street  lamps — what  a  scandalous  aightl 
Nona  of  them  soberly  stBudiog  upright; 
Rocking  and  Bwsggering — why,  on  my  word, 
Bach  of  the  lamps  la  aa  drunk  as  a  lord  I 

"AH  Ib  aooAiakm— now  Isn't  It  odd, 
Jam  ttie  only  thing  aobor  abroad  ? 
Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  orew  to  ranain; 
Better  go  Into  the  taTom  again." 

*  The  following  is  a  portion  of  Dr.  ChanMng's 


k  ago,  lb.  Lnndy,  of  Biltimora, 


the  editor  of  a  paper  caUed  '  The  Oenius  of  Uni- 
Tersol  Eman<tipation,'  rioitad  this  put  of  tb» 
country  to  stir  ns  up  to  the  work  of  aboUahii^ 
Slavery  at  the  South;  and  the  Intention  Is  to  or- 
ganize sndeCies  for  this  purpose,  I  know  Utvw 
otyects  into  whkh  I  should  enter  with  more  c«al; 
but  I  am  aware  how  cautiously  eiertiona  are  t» 
be  made  lor  it  in  this  part  oT  the  coDntry.  I 
know  that  our  Southern  brethren  interpret  ereiy 
word  from  this  region  on  the  subject  of  SlaTSry 
as  an  eipreasion  of  hostility.  J  would  ask  if 
thsy  eannot  be  brought  to  understand  ns  better, 
and  if  we  tan  do  any  good  till  wo  remove  their 
misapprebensioos.  It  eeems  to  me  ttoA,  befom 
movingin  this  matter,  we  ought  to  say  to  them 
distinctly :  '  We  oonsider  Siarery  as  your  calami- 
ty, not  your  crime;  and  we  will  share  tiUh  yon. 
the  burden  of  putting  en  end  to  it  We  will  con- 
sent that  the  public  lands  shall  be  appropriated 
to  this  object!  "^  'hat  the  Qeneral  QoTemntent 
shall  be  clothed  with  power  to  apply  a  portioa 
of  revenue  to  It' 

"I  throw  out  Qiese  nggestiona  msrelf  %» 
Ulustnite  my  views.  .We  must  first  let  Uis 
Southern  States  see  that  we  are  their  friendt  in 
this  affair ;  that  we  sympathize  with  them,  and, 
from  principles  of  patriotasm  and  philanthropy, 
are  willing  to  share  the  toil  and  eipenae  of  sbt^ 
ishing  Slavery;  or  I  fear  ourinterferenoe  wiH 
avail  notiiing.  I  am  the  more  sensitive  on  this- 
subject,  from  my  increased  solicitude  fbr  the  prea- 
ervatioD  of  the  Union.  I  know  no  publio  inter- 
est BO  impMtant  as  this."— trstodr**  Worla,  vnL 
v.,  p.  388. 
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Club.'  Man^,  if  not  moet,  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  cultivated  class 
belonged  to  it,  and  Btrangers  of  like 
breeding  were  freely  invited  to  ite 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  meetings.  It 
was  its  mle  to  select,  at  eacb  gather- 
ing, some  subject  for  conversational 
discussion  at  the  next  At  one  of 
these  meetings,  the  economic  reenlte 
of  Slavery  were  incidentally  brought 
into  view;  when  the  few  remarks 
dropped  from  one  and  another  devel- 
oped a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
— the  native  Carolinians  expressing  a 
conviction  that  '  the  institution'  was 
profitable ;  while  two  or  three  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  Northern  birth  indi- 
cated a  contrary  impression.  Here- 
upon, some  one  asked,  'Why  not 
select  this  as  the  topic  for  our  next 
meeting!'  'Agreed I'  was  the  unbro- 
ken response ;  and  the  point  was  set- 
tled. It  was  distinctly  stipulated  that 
no  ethical,  ethnological,  religious,  or 
other  aspect  of  the  main  problem, 
should  be  considered — nothing  but 
the  simple,  naked  question — 'Is  it 
economically  advantageous  to  a  com- 
munity to  hold  slaves  V  Hereupon, 
the  assemblage  quietly  dissolved. 

At  the  evening  designated  for  the 
next  regular  meeting,  the  '  Yankee' 
members  of  the  dub  were  dnly  on 
hand,  prepared  and  eager  for  the  ex- 
pected discussion ;  but  not  a  Carolin- 
ian was  present  I  Some  old  head  had 
determined  that  no  such  discussion 
shoold  take  place  —  at  least,  in 
Charleston — and  had  given  a  hint 
which  had  operated  as  a  command. 
Though  the  interest  in  the  subject 
had  seemed  general  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  disposition  to  discuss  it 
mutual  and  cordial,  not  a  man  now 
appeared  to  speak  for  Slavery.  The 
''  Yankees*  enjoyed  or  endured  each 


other's  society  thronghont  the  even- 
ing, sipped  their  coffee  with  due  de- 
corum, and  dispersed  at  the  proper 
hour,  without  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion, leaving  the  proposed  debate 
to  stand  adjourned  over  to  the  open- 
ing  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sunt 
ter,  in  the  year  of  grace  1861. 

"Why  can't  you  let  Slavery 
alone )"  was  imperioosly  or  queru- 
lously demand^  at  the  North, 
throughout  the  long  Btm^le  prece- 
ding that  bombardment,  by  men  who 
should  have  seen,  but  would  not,  that 
Slavery  never  let  the  North  alone, 
nor  thought  of  so  doing.  "Buy 
Louisiana  for  us  I"  said  the  slave- 
holders. "With  pleasure."  "Now 
Florida!"  "Certainly."  Next:  "Vio- 
late your  treaties  widi  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees;  expel  those  tribes  from 
the  lands  they  have  held  from  time 
immemorial,  so  as  to  let  ns  expand 
our  plantations."  "  So  said,  so  done," 
"  Now  for  Texas  I"  "  Ton  have  it** 
"  Next,  ft  third  more  of  Mexico  I" 
"  Tours  "it  is."  "  Now,  break  the 
Misaouri  Compact,  and  let  Slavery 
wrestle  with  Free  Labor  for  the  vast 
r^on  consecrated  by  that  Compact 
to  Freedom  I"  "  Tery  good.  What 
next?"  "Buy  ns  Cuba,  for  One 
Hundred  to  One  Hnndred  and  Fifty 
Millions."  "  We  have  tried ;  but 
Spun  refuses  to  sell  it."  "  Then 
wrest  it  from  her  at  all  hazards!" 
And  all  this  time,  while  Slavery  was 
using  the  Union  as  her  catspaw — 
dragging  the  Bepublic  into  iniqui- 
tous wars  and  enormous  expendi- 
tures, and  grasping  empire  aSter 
empire  thereby — ^Northern  men  (or, 
more  accurately,  men  at  the  North) 
were  constantly  asking  why  people 
living  in  the  Free  States  could  not 
let  Slavery  alone,  mind  their  own 
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bnsineBS,  and  expend  their  BorpliiB 
philanthropy  on  the  poor  at  their 
own  doors,  rather  than  on  the  happy 
and  contented  slaves  1 

The  Slave  Power,  having  resolved 
to  destroy  the  Union — ^having  taken 
decided  steps  to  that  end — several 
States  having  definitively  seceded,  or 
prepared  to  secede,  from  the  Union, 
witltont  giving  the  least  intimation 
that  they  conld  be  swerved  from  this 
pnrpose  by  any  pledge  or  act  what- 
ever, on  the  put;  of  the  Free  States — 
what  was  the  North  to  do  I 

"  Let  ufl  try  the  virtue  of  new  pro- 
testations, new  prostrations,  more 
groveling  abasements,"  was  the  in- 
stinctive, urgent,  nnanimons  response 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  politicians 
and  traders  of  the  Free  States  who 
had  already  reduced  servility  to.  a 
science.  Without  the  least  warrant, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  explicit  dec- 
larations, it  was  assumed  Uiat  Seces- 
sion was  bnt  a  "  strike"  of  the  Slave 
Power  for  more  complete,' unresisted 
sway  over  the  Union,  rather  than  for 
utter  and  final  escape  from  it. 

"Whoever  has  carefiilly  considered 
the  platforms  and  the  action  of  the 

'At  ■  great  publio  mee^ng  held  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  November  15,  1S60,  a  "  Declaratian  of 
Ouiaee,"  twenty-two  in  nmnber,  was  put  forth; 
fhm  which  we  select  the  following : 

"The  fdlowing  brieC  but  truthfid  higUny  of 
the  Sepublicao  party,  its  acta  and  purposes,  af- 
fords an  answer  to  Iheee  questions: 

"  It  daiins  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  districts, 
fbrta,  anenats,  docicyBrds,  and  other  places  ced- 
ed to  the  United  States.  To  abolish  the  inter- 
Btate  Slave-'Kade,  and  thus  out  off  the  Nortbnn 
Save  States  ^m  their  profits  of  prodootioD,  aod 
deprive  the  Southern  of  their  aources  of  supidy 
of  labor.      •      »      * 

"It  has  denied  the  extradition  of  murderers, 
marauders,  and  other  felons. 

"  It  has  concealed  and  shielded  Oie  mnrderer 
of  BiastarB  i^  ownera,  in  pnrtniit  of  fugitive 
■kvea.      •      •      • 

"It  baa  advooated  nefro  eqwdi^,  andmadB  H 


respective  parties  which  confronted 
each  other  dnring  the  canvass  and  in 
the  election  of  1860,  must  realize 
that  Secession  conld  be  met  in  bat 
one  of  four  ways : 

1.  By  substantial  acquiescence  in 
the  movement,  and  in  its  proposed 
result. 

3.  Sy  proffering  such  new  conces- 
sions and  guarantee  to  Slavery  as 
should  induce  the  conspirators  to  de- 
sist from  their  purpose,  and  return  to 
loyalty  and  the  UnioiL 

3.  By  treating  it  as  Bebellion  and 
Treason,  and  putting  it  down,  if  need 
be,  by  the  strong  arm. 

4.  By  so  acting  and  speaking  as  to 
induce  a  pause  in  the  movement,  and 
permit  an  appeal  ''to  Philip  sober"— 
from  the  South  inflamed  by  passion- 
ate appeals  and  frenzied  accusations,' 
to  the  South,  enlightened,  calmed, 
and  undeceived,  by  a  few  months  of 
friendly,  &miUar  discussion,  and  ear- 
nest expoetnlation. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  had 
few  open  advocates  in  the  Free  States ; 
bnt  Ihere  were  some  who  even  went 
the  length  of  declaring  Secession  a 
constitutional  right,*  to  be  exercised 
by  any  State  whenever  her  own  con- 

the  ground  of  poaitire  legulatioo,  hostile  to  the 
SouOieni  States. 

"It  opposea  protection  to  Slave  property  on 
the  high  eeas,  and  has  juBliGed  piracy  itself  In 
the  case  of  the  Creole.      •      •      • 

"It  has  invaded  Virginia,  and  shed  the  blood 
of  her  dtizons  on  her  own  boIL      •      *      * 

"  It  has  annonncod  ita  purpose  of  total  aboli- 
tion in  the  States  and  everywhere,  as  well  as  la 
the  territories,  and  dlBtricts,  and  other  places 
ceded." 

*  Tht  Sete  York  Herald,  of  NDvember  II,  1860, 

doses  a  glowing  picture  of  the  growth,  ooodi- 

and  prospects  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  as 

"  If,  however,  Northern  fanatidsm  should  tri* 
umph  over  us,  and  Hit  Sotiihem  Slaiu  ahaiUd  to- 
erciM  Unr  HMDioniBLK  RiOHT  to  Kcedefivrn0>4 
Otion,  then  Oe  city  of  New  Tork,  the  river 
counties,  the  State  of  New  Jeraey,  and,  thj 
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Tictiona  of  aafdt7  and  interest  ehoold 
prompt  her  to  iJiat"  resort — or,  if  not 
exactly  a  rigliti  then  a  heroic  remedy 
for  grievous  wrongB,  which  could  not 
be  practically  resiBted.* 

The  second  was  urgently  ftdvooa- 
ted  by  the  entire  "  Democratic"  and 
"  ConsCTTative"  strength  of  the 
Free  States,  and  by  nearly  all  that 
still  openly  clung  to  the  Union  in 
the  Slave  States. 

The  third  was  the  natural,  sponta- 
neous impulse  of  the  great  mass  ol 
Republicans,  who  could  not  see  why 
their  adversaries  should  not  submit 
nnqualifiedly  to  the  result  of  a  &ir 
and  honest  election,  as  ilte^  had  uui- 
ibrmly  done,  constitutionally  renting 
any  unwarranted  act  or  attempt  of 
the  President  elect  or  his  supporters, 
whenever  the  occasion  should  arise. 
Bat  they  found  it  difficnlt  to  realize 
that  those  who  still  retained  predomi- 
nance iu  both  branches  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Ckinrt — who 
might  have  had,  moreover,  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  had  they  chosen  to' 
support  the  candidate  of  a  majority 
of  that  party — and  who  had  still  the 
active  and  earnest  sympathy  of  a 
lai^  majority  of  the  American  Peo- 


ple— could  cherish  any  real  fears  of 
usurpation  and  a^greesion  from  the 
numerical  minority,  or  the  President 
they  had  been  permitted  to  choose. 
It  was  with  littie  patience  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Kepnblicans  heard 
Bugf^tioDB  from  any  of  their  lead- 
ers or  oracles  of  overtures  looking  to 
"  conciliation"  and  *'  peace"  through 
new  ctmcessions,  in  the  fiice  of  the 
now  chronic  menace  of  Disunion. 

The  asserted  right  <k  Secession  ia 
one  which  no  government  or  naticra 
ever  did  or  can  concede  without  sign- 
ing its  own  death-warrant.  When 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  before 
the  States  for  ratification,  vehemently 
and  formidably  opposed,  and  its  adop- 
tion, in  several  States,  for  a  time  sno- 
cessfully  resisted,  there  was  manifest 
danger  of  its  fiulnre  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  two  other  great  leading 
States,  Yiif;inia  and  Massadmsetts. 
To  the  New  Tork  Convention,  sit- 
ting at  Foughkee^e,  the  people  had 
returned  a  majority  of  delegates  hos- 
tile to  ratification.  The  friends  of 
the  Constitution  were  constrained  to 
resort  to  delay,  to  policy,  and  to  prop- 
ositions of  amendment,  to  ov^x»me 
or  wear  out  the  resistance  they  had 


gallant  and  chivalrous  South  afterward." 

*  A.  oorrespondent  of  Ibe  SWftw  OOurier,  of 
November,  18S0,  after  oontonding  that  the 
South  haa  ample  cause  for  seceding,  uja: 

"  It  is  perfectly  competent  for  South  Cartdina 
to '  notifj  the  Frerident  officially,  that  she  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  confoderacj.  This  she 
can  do  at  any  moment.  The  Federal  ofScerB, 
troia  the  district  judg«,  coUectcr,  and  marshal, 
to  the  humblest  postmaster,  can  resIgD  thetr 
places.  Brerybody  agreee  that  this  can  readily 
l>e  dona  at  once,  and  without  diffiml^  or. any 
auorrel.  Sappose  so  much  to  be  done,  and  th^ 
]neaident  Bn<^iaiian  should  aftpoint  a  new 
judge  and  k  MW  OaOector,  who  should  npair 


to  Chariestou  and  demand  (be  payment  of  duties 
upon  any  imported  goods.  Suppose,  upon  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  duties  exacted,  Che  CoUeotoc 
should  do  what  all  the  CoUeclj>rs  are  bound  to 
do — seize  the  goods.  The  owner  would  have 
to  fhniiBh  a  bond  to  the  goTornment  for  their 
ralue.  The  owner  would  protest  against  ^vmg 
one,  and  only  (fire  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  when 
in  dure**.  In  any  suit  upon  such  a  bond,  when 
the  question  of  ooeroion  m  making  it  was  tried, 
who  would  compose  the  Jury  t  They  must  be- 
long to  South  Oandiua.  Ws  have  made  these 
suggestioDS  simply  to  tatis^  any  reader  how 
Tery  easily  tJie  mere  matter  ofpeflceable  secesaim 
can  be  BCcomplishad,  and  how  fHilile  would-  be  all 
attempts  to  enforce  Psderal  lava  iu  any  Btata 
by  the  aid  of  officers  appointed  fh»n  abroad. 

"  Praotlcelly,  therefojre,  a  peaceable  secesaion 
will  be  reiy  api  to  wortc  a  final  aeparatloii  of  the 
State  which  desires  tt,  and,  nltimMely,  a  gntenl 
diaatintion  of  tb«  oonfMaiaoy." 
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encoQiitered.  In  thia  diletmuft,  Al- 
exander Hamilton  wrote  to  Junes 
Madison  to  ask  if  tiie  Conatitation 
inigbt  not  be  accepted  provisionally, 
with  liberty  to  recede  from  the 
Union  fwiued  by  it,  if  experience 
shonld  jiutify  the  apprehensions  of 
its  adversaries.  Mr.  Madison  prompt- 
ly and  wisely  responded'  in  the  negar 
tive,  stating  that  Buch  conditional  ac- 
ceptance had,been  agitated  at  Rich- 
mond, and  rejected  as,  in  fact,  no 
ratification  at  all.  In  tiie  same  spir- 
it, Mr.  Clay  likened  onr  Oonstitn- 
tional  Union  to  a  marriage,  which  is 
either  indissolable  at  the  pleasore  of 
one  or  both  parties,  or  else  no  mar- 
riage at  aU. 

The  Virginia  Convention  which 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
tlie  preamble  to  its  Ordinance  of 
Batification,  declared  that  it  was  the 
**  impression''  of  the  People  of  their 
Btate  that  the  powers  granted  by  said 
Conatitation,  being  derived  from  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  may 
Bghtfidly  be  reaomed  by  tiwm,  when- 
ever those  powers  shall  be  perverted 
to  their  injnry  or  oppression.     Bnt 


diis  is  nothing  else  tban  the  iunda- 
mental  doctrine  of  the  repablicaa 
system — that  governments,  are  made 
for  the  People,  not  the  People  for 
governments ;  and  that  the  People, 
consequently,  may,  from  time  to  time, 
modify  their  forms  of  government  in 
accordance  with  their  riper  experi- 
ence and  their  enlightened  convic- 
tions— respecting,  of  conree,  the  lim- 
itations and  safeguards  they  may 
have  seen  fit  to  establish.  This  right 
had  been  set  forth,  with  remarkable 
cleaiTiess  and  force,  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  by  many  of  onr  patriot  sages  in 
later  days.  iTohn  Qnincy  Adams — 
never,  remarkably  inclined  to  pop- 
ularize forms  of  government — had 
distinctly  affirmed  it  in  a  speech  in 
Congress ;  so  had  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  one  of  his  debates  with  Senator 
Douglas.  But  the  right  of  a  people 
to  modify  their  institntions  is  one 
thing,  and  the  right  of  a  small  frac- 
tion or  segment  of  a  people  to  break 
op  and  destroy  a  Nation,  is  qnite  an- 
other. The  former  is  Beform;  the 
latter  is  Bevolntion.' 


'  CoL  HaniUoti,  bkviiig  flrit  mt  before  Hi. 
HoduKiii  the  formidable  obstaoleB  to  rstiflcatum, 
isooeeded  u  follows : 

"  Toil  wilt  uDderstand  that  the  odI;  qnaliflea- 
fion  will  be  the  reaerBOtiua  of  the  right  to  recede, 
In  caee  our  amondments  haie  not  been  decided 
upon  in  one  of  the  modes  pointed  out  bj  the  Con- 
■titution  within  a  certain  number  of  jesn — per- 
haps av6  or  seven.  If  this  can,  in  the  flrrt  jn- 
■ttmce,  be  edmitted  as  a  ratiflaation,  I  do  not 
fear  anj  further  consequences." 

But  Uadjsou  knew  no  (^«  in  the  raUeiation 
of  our  federal  pact.    Hia  repl?,  in  full,  ia  as  fol- 

""Sxw  Touk;  Svndan  Eaaimj. 

"  Mt  Dkix  Sir  :— Toura  of  j'esterdar  is  this 
iuilant  come  to  band,  and  I  havebot  a  few  min- 
utes to  aaewGT  it 

"1  am  sorry  that  Tonrsitaaticni  obliges  joti  to 
listen  to  pTopositioiu  of  the  nature  you  describe. 
llj  o^dnton  U,  tiiat  »  reservation  of  a  right  to 
withdraw,  if  amendmaots  be  not  decided  on  un- 
der the  ibnn  of  the  Constitution  within  a  oetUin 


time,  is  a  coiutiiiDnal  ratiflcation ;  that  it  does  not 
make  New  York  a  member  of  the  new  Union: 
and,  consequentlj,  that  she  could  not  be  received 
on  that  plan.  Compacts  must  be  ledprocal — 
this  principle  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  pre- 
served. The  Constitution  requires  an  adoption, 
in  tola  and  /brevtr.  It  has  been  so  adopted  hf 
the  other  ^tee.  An  adoption  for  a  limited  time 
would  be  as  defective  m  an  adoption  of  some  of 
the  Arttcles  onlj.  In  short,  aaj  c/ntditum  wliat- 
ever  muat  vitiate  the  retiScation.  What  the  new 
Congress,  by  virtue  at  the  power  to  admit  new 
States,  may  be  able  and  disposed  to  do  in  such 
OBse,  I  do  not  inquire,  aa  I  auppose  that  is  not 
the  material  point  at  present  I  bave  not  a  mo- 
ment to  add  man  than  my  fervent  wi^ei  for 
jonr  success  end  happinesa.  The  Idea  of  reserv- 
ing a  r^ht  to  withdraw  was  started  at  Rich- 
DKitd,  and  considered  as  a  conditional  ntjfica- 
tion,  which  was  iUdT  abandoned  as  worse  than 
a  re^ectimi.     Tonro,      Jambs  Uadiboh,  J&." 

'Hon.  Baver^  Johoscm,  who  lived  In  the 
same  house  with  John  a  Calhoun  (Kim  1846  (» 
1849,  and  ei^ed  n  vei7  c^om  In^mM^  with 
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■  Bat,  while  it  was  impossible  to 
concede  the  asserted  right  of  Seces- 
sioa — that  is,  of  State  withdrawal  at 
pleasure  from  the  Union — (for,  even 
if  the  Constitntion  is  to  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  a  compact,  it  is 
evident — as  Mr,  Jefferson  obaerved,' 
in  speaking  of  our  old  Articles  of 
Confederation :  "  When  two  partiea 
make  a  compact,  there  results  to  each 
the  power  of  compelling  the  other  to 
execute  it") — it  is  not  impossible  so 
to  expound  and  apply  the  original, 
organic,  fundamental  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  form  and  modify  their  political 
institutions,  as  to  justify  the  Free 
Stat^  in  consenting  to  the  withdraw- 
al from  the  Union  of  the  Slave,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
such  was  the  deliberate,  intelligent, 
unconstrained  desire  of  the  great 
body  of  their  people.  And  the  South 
had  been  so  systematically,  so  out- 
rageously, deluded  by  demagogues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Slave  line,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  special  im- 
portance of  the  Union  to  the  North 
— it  being  habitually  represented  as 
an  immense  boon  conferred  on  the 
Free  States  by  the  Slave,  whose  with- 
drawal would  whelm  us  all  in  bank- 


ruptcy and  ruin — that  it  might  do 
something  toward  aUayiog  the  South- 
em  inflammation  to  have  it  distinctly 
and  plainly  set  forth  that  the  North 
had  no  desire  to  enforce  npon  the 
South  the  maintenance  of  an  abhor^ 
red,  det«8ted  Union,  Accordingly — 
the  second  day  after  JSx.  Lincoln's 
election  had  been  assured  at  the  polls 
— ^the  following  leading  article  ^-^ 
peared*  in  TAtf  A'lMa  Y^»rk  TrihtTiei 

"GoiHO  TO  Go,— The  people  of  the  tJni- 
ted  States  have  indicated,  according  to  the 
forms  presoribed  bf  the  Confltitntion,  their 
desire  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  lllinoia. 
ehall  be  their  next  Preeideot,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  their  Vice-PresidcnL  A 
verj  large  plaralitj  of  the  popnlar  vote  has 
been  cast  for  them,  and  a  decided  m^orit^ 
of  Eiectora  chosen,  who  will  undonbtedlj' 
vote  for  and  elect  them  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  next  The  electoral  votea 
will  be  formally  sealed  np  and  forwarded  to 
Washington,  there  to  be  opened  and  connt- 
ed,  on  a  given  daj  in  Febraar;  next,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Honses  of  Oongress ;  and 
It  will  then  be  the  iatj  of  Ur.  John  0. 
Breckinridge,  as  President  of  tbe  Senate,  to 
declare  lAneoln  and  Hamlin  dnij  elected 
President  and  Yice-Frestdent  of  these  Uni- 
ted States, 

"  Some  people  do  not  like  this,  as  is  veij 
nabiral.  Doeberr;  dlscoFered,  a  good  while 
ago,  that  'When  two  ride  a  horse,  one  must 
ride  behind.'  That  is  not  generally  deemed 
t^e  preferable  seat;  but  the  role  remains 
nnaffected  by  that  circnmstanoe.  We  know 
bow  to  sympathize  with  the  defeated;  for 


hipi,  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Ererstt,  dated  Balti- 
mope,  June  S4,  1861,  says: 

"  He  [Calhoun]  did  me  the  honor  to  give  me 
much  of  his  confidence,  and  (Vequently  his  NuUi- 
flcation  doctrine  was  the  subject  of  conTcrsaCion. 
TiraB  and  Uma  agun  hare  I  heard  him,  and  with 
ever-increased  surprise  at  hia  wonderful  acnte- 
ness,  defend  it  on  conatitutional  grounds,  and 
distinguish  it,  hi  Oiat  raped,  Irom  the  doctrine 
of  Secession.  This  last  he  never,  with  me,  placed 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  revolution. 
Thia,  he  s^d,  was  to  destroy  the  Govemmant; 
and  no  Constltutioo,  the  work  of  sane  men,  ever 
provided  >r  ila  oum  dalructioa.  The  other  was 
to  preserve  it— was,  practicaUy,  but  to  amend  it, 
and  in  a  constitutionitl  mode." 

To  the  same  eScn^  Hon.  Howell  Cobb— wnce, 
B  most  notshle  BecessirailEt — in  a  letter  to  the 
otiizsns  of  Uacon,  Oa.,  in  I  SB  I,  said: 

"  Wbui  asked  to  orauede  tbe  right  of  a  Stata 


to  secede  at  pleasure  fVom  Ibo  Union,  wither 
without  just  cause,  we  are  colled  upon  to  admit 
that  the  fVamere  of  the  Coastitution  did  that 
which  was  never  dona  by  any  other  people  pos- 
sessed of  thair  good  sense  and  inteOigence — that 
is,  to  prooidt,  in  tht  very  orgamzatiim  of  ihi  Gov- 
tramtnX,  far  ils  otan  diiaoitiiion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  course  would  not  only  have  been  an 
anomalous  proceeding,  bnt  whoUy  inoonaiBtont 
with  the  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  which 
marked  the  deliberations  of  those  wise  and 
good  men  who  frwned  our  Foderal  Oovemment. 
While  1  freely  admit  that  such  an  opinion  is  en- 
tertuned  by  many  for  whose  judgment  I  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  convictions  of  my  own  judg- 
ment are  well  settled,  that  no  such  principle 
was  contemplated  in  the  adoption  of  our  Coosti- 
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we  remember  how  we  felt,  when  Ad&ms 
WIS  defeated;  and  Olaj,  aad  Scott,  ood 
Fremont.  It  is  decidedly  pleasanter  to  be 
on  the  winning  nde,  especially  when — as 
^ov! — it  hiq)peiis  also  to  be  the  right  aide. 

"We  ajrmpathize  with  the  afflicted;  but 
we  cannot  recommend  them  to  io  any  tiling 
deeperate.  Vliat  is  the  nset  They  are 
be^n  now;  they  may  triumph  oeil  time : 
in  fact,  they  have  generally  bad  tbeir  own 
way :  had  tbey  been  snbjected  to  the  diaci- 
ptine  of  odvermty  so  often  as  we  have,  they 
wonid  probably  bear  it  with  more  philoso- 
phy, and  deport  themselves  more  benttingly. 
We  live  to  leam :  and  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cnlt  acqairements  is  that  of  meeting  reverses 
with  gracefhl  fortitude. 

"  The  telegraph  informs  t^  that  most  of  the 
Cotton  6tat«s  are  meditating  a  withdrawal 
from  the  Uoion,  beoaiue  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion. Very  well:  they  have  a  right  to  medi- 
tate, and  meditation  is  a  profitable  em- 
Sloyment  of  lasure.  We  have  a  chronic, 
ivtncible  disbelief  in  Disanton  as  a  remedy 
for  either  Horthem  or  Bonthem  grievances. 
We  cannot  see  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  alleged  disease  and  this  nltra- 
heroio  remedy ;  stiU,  we  say,  if  any  one  sees 
fit  to  meditate  Disunion,  let  him  do  so  on- 
molested.  That  was  a  base  and  hypocritio 
TOW  that  was  once  raised,  at  Sonthern  dio- 
tatioD,  about  the  ears  of  John  Quinoy  Adams, 
becanse  he  presented  a  petition  for  the  dis- 
Bolation  of  the  Union.  The  petitioner  had 
a  right  to  make  the  reqiiest;  it  was  the 
Uember's  dnty  to  present  it  And  now,  if 
the  Ootton  States  consider  thevalne  of  the 
Union  debatable,  we  maintain  their  perfect 
right  to  discnss  it  Nay :  we  hold,  with 
Jwerson,  to  the  inalienable  right  of  comma- 
nitiea  to  alter  or  abolish  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  have  become  oppressive  or  iqja- 
rioQs ;  and,  if  the  Ootton  States  shall  decide 
that  they  can  do  better  oat  of  the  Union 
than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in 
peaces  The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revo- 
tntionary  one,  bnt  it  exists  nevertheless; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  ooe  party  can  have 
a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right 
to  prevent  We  must  ever  re^st  the  assert- 
ed right  of  any  State  to  remain  in  tho  Union, 
and  nullify  or  defy  the  laws  thereof:  to 
withdraw  tVom  the  Union  is  qnite  another 
matter.  And,  whenever  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  oar  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve 
to  go  ont,  we  shall  re^st  all  coercive  mea- 
snrea  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never 
to  live  in  a  republic,  whereof  one  section  is 
pinned  to  the  residne  by  bayonets. 

"Bnt,  while  we  thas  uphold  the  practical 
liberty,  if  not  the  abstract  right,  of  eeces- 
sion,  we  mnst  insist  that  tbe  step  be  taken, 
if  it  ever  shall  be,  with  the  deliberation  and 
gravity  beBtting  so  momentODa  an  issns. 


Let  ample  time  be  given  for  reSeotion ;  let 
the  enbject  be  Mly  canvassed  before  the 
people ;  ftnd  let  a  popolar  vote  be  taken  in 
every  case,  .before  Secession  is  decreed.   Let 


have  both  sides  of  tbe  ijoeation  fally  present- 
ed; let  them  reflect,  deliberate,  then  vote; 
and  let  the  act  of  Secession  be  the  echo  of 
an  nnmistakable  popular  flat.  A  judgdient 
thus  rendered,  a  demand  for  separation  so 
backed,  would  either  be  acqniesced  in  with- 
ont  the  efFosion  of  blood,  or  those  who 
rushed  opon  carnage  to  defy  and  defeat  It, 
would  place  themselves  dearly  in  the  wronn 
"  The  measures  now  being  inaugorated  m 
the  Cotton  States,  with  a  view  (apparentiy) 
to  Secession,  seem  to  ns  destitute  of  gravity 
and  legitimate  force.  Thejbear  tbe  nnmis- 
takable impress  of  haste — of  passion — of  dia- 
tmst  of  the  popular  judgineat.  They  seem 
clearly  intended  to  precipitate  the  Bonth 
into  rebellion  before  the  baselessness  of  the 
clamors  which  have  misled  and  excited  her, 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  great  body  of  her 
people.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  con- 
fronted with  calmness,  with  dignity,'  and 
with  unwavering  trnst  in  tbe  inherent 
strength  of  tbe  Union,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  American  people." 

Beveral  other  KepubUcan  joumalB, 
including  some  of  the  most  inflaen- 
tial,  held  eimilar  language,  and  main- 
tained a  pofiitiou  not  nulike  that  of 
The  Tribune.  None  of  them  conn- 
tenanced  the  right  of  a  State  to  Becede 
from  the  Union,  or  regarded  it  aa 
more  defensible  than  the  right  of  a 
stave  to  secede  from  the  cask  which 
it  helps  to  form ;  nor  did  they  regard 
the  ^ervescence  now  exhibited  at 
the  South  as  demonstrating  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  her  people  to 
break  up  the  Union.  But  they  said 
impreasirelj  to  that  people :  "  Be 
calm;  let  \1B  be  heard;  ^ow  time 
for  deliberation  and  the  removal  of 
prejudice ;  unite  with  us  in  calling  a 
Convention  of  the  States  and  People ; 
and,  if  that  Oonvention  shall  be  un- 
able to  agree  on  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  shall  remove 
existing  discontent,  and  your  people 
shall   BtUl,  with  any    approach  to 
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Qnanimity,  moat  on  disnnion,  yon 
shall  go  in  peace.  Neither  Congress 
nor  t£e  Preeident  lias  anj  power  to 
Bsnction  a  disBolution  of  tiie  Union ; 
bnt  wait  for  and  nnite  in  a  Conven- 
tion, and  our  diSerencee  shall  some- 
how be  adjusted  without  fraternal 
bloodshed." 

With  the  same  general  object,  but 
contemplating  a  different  method  of 
attaining  it,  the  veteran  Editor  of 
ITts  Alhany  EveniTig  Journal — 
whose  utterances  were  widely  r^ard- 
ed  as  deriving  additional  oonseqaence 
from  hia  intimate  and  almost  life-long 
association  with  Gov.  Seward — ^toolc 
ground,  at  an  early  day,  in  fkvor  of 
concessions  calculated — at  all  events, 
intended — to  calm  the  ebullition  of 
Southern  blood.  Being  sharply  criti- 
cised therefor,  by  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  replied"  to  them 
generally  as  follows  : 

"  The  sngBeationB,  in  a  recent  nnmber  of 
7%«  JoTiT-aal,  of  ft  basis  of  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  Kortfa  and  the  South, 
have,  in  awakening  attention  anddisonssion, 
aocomplisfaed  their  parpose.  We  knew  that 
in  no  qnarter  woald  these  inggestions  be 
more  distastefal  than  with  our  own  most 
rained  friends.  We  knew  that  the  occasion 
wonld  be  regarded  as  inopportune.  We 
knew  also  the  provocations  tn  the  contro- 
versj  were  with  our  opponents.  Nothing 
ia  easier,  oertainlj,  than  to  demonstrate  the 
rightftalneas  of  the  position  of  the  Hepablioan 
part; — a  part;  that  was  oretited  bj  the 
repeal  of  the  UUsoari  Corapromise,  and 
owes  its  recent  trinraph  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Slavery  to  extend  and  per|>etnate  it« 
political  dominion,  uded  b;  two  sacc«Bsiv6 
and  besotted  Federal  Administrations. 

"  Bot,  nnfortnnatelj',  the  pending  issne  is 
to  be  decided  irrespective  of  ita  roerita.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ia  the  pretext  for, 
and  not  the  cause  of,  Disanion.  The  desiffa 
originated  with  Mr,  Calbonn ;  who,  when  he 
&iled  to  be  chosen  President  of  the  whole 
Union,  formed  the  scheme  of  dividing  it,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  truning 
the  South  np  to  the  treason  now  impending. 
Ur.  Oalhonn  had,  ia  McDnfBe,  Hajme,  and 
other  statesmen,  eloqnent  anziliaries.    The 


contagion  extended  toother  Sonthern  States: 
and,  bj  diligence,  oiatmtj,  discipline,  and 
organizsttoo,  the  whole  people  of  the  Gulf 
States  have  oonie  to  B/mpsthiEe  with  then- 
leaders.  The  masses  are,  in  their  readiness 
for  civil  war,  in  advance  of  their  leaders. 
Thej  have  been  edocated  to  believe  ns  their 
enemies.  This  has  been  effected  bj  sfstem- 
atio  misrepreaentations  of  the  sentimenta 
and  feelings  of  the  North.  The  result  of 
all  this  ia,  that,  while  the  Sonthem  people, 
with  a  ananiraity  not  generallf  onderstood, 
are  impatient  for  Disanion,  more  than  one 
half  of  them  are  acting  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  intentions,  views,  and  fMings,  of  the 
N<Mth.  Nor  will  the  leaders  permit  then 
to  be  disabnsed.  Those  leaders  know  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  administer  the  Govern- 
ment in  strict  and  impartial  ol>edieace  to  the 
Constitntion  and  laws,  seeking  only  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
through  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
Union.  For  t^a  reason,  they  precipitate 
the  conflict;  fearing  that,  if  they  wait  fbr  a 
provocation,  none  will  be  faraished,  and 
that,  without  fuel,  their  firoa  must  t>e  extin- 
guished. 

''This  qoestion,  involving  thsint^ritj  of 
the  Union  and  the  experimeDt  of  eelf-gor- 
^^ment,  we  r^>eat,  will  be  decided  ut»- 
Bpective  of  its  merits.  Three  miserablfl 
months  of  a  miserable  Administration  must 
'drag  its  slow  length  along'  before  the  Ra- 

Eablican  Administration  can  act  or  be  heard. 
•nring  these  three  months,  its  balefnl  influ- 
ences will  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  demorali- 
aation  of  popular  sentiment.  Its  functiona- 
ries and  its  jonmals  will  eontinne  to  malign 
the  North  and  inflame  the  South;  leaving, 
<Hi  the  4th  of  March,  to  their  successors  an 
e«tat«  aa  wretchedly  (mcumbered  and  dilapi- 
dated as  imbecile  or  spendthrift  ever  be- 
queathed. Mismanaf^  as  that  estate  ha* 
been,  and  wretched  as  its  present  condition  is, 
we  regard  it  as  an  inestimable,  priceless,  and 
precious  inheritance — an  inheritance  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  see  wholly  squandered 
before  we  come  into  possession. 

"To  our  diaaentlng  Mends,  who  will  not 
question  our  devotion  to  freedom,  however 
much  they  may  mistrust  oor  Judgment,  we 
submit  a  few  earnest  admoni^ons: 

"  1.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  disso- 
Intion  of  the  Union. 

"S.  Thia  danger  originated  in  the  am- 
bition and  cupidity  of  men  who  desire  a 
Southern  dMpotiam ;  and  in  the  fanatio  seal 
of  Northern  Abolitionista,  who  seek  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  regardleas  of  conse- 
quences. 

"8«The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by 
Buoh  moderation  and  fbrbearsoce  as  will 
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Snv  ont,  fitrengUieB,  and  eombm«  &« 
Union  sentinient  of  the  whoU  oonntry. 

"The  Disimion  sentiment  ia  panunountin 
at  least  seven  States;  while  it  dividea  and 
distracts  as  tnanj  jnoro.  Nor  is  it  wise  to 
deceire  onrselrte  with  the  impression  that 
Uie  South  is  not  in  earoMt.  Ituinearnestj 
and  the  sentiment  has  taken  hold'  of  all 
classes  with  such  blind  rehemenoe  as  to 
'omsh  ont'  the  Union  sentiment, 

"Now,  while,  as  has  been  sud,  it  is  easy 
to  prove  all  this  m^nst  and  wrong,  we  have 
to  deal  with  things  as  thej  are — with  facts 
as  the7  exist — with  people  blinded  b;  pas- 
non.  Peaceable  Seoeauon  is  not  int^ded; 
DOT  is  it  praotioable,  even  if  snch  were,  its 
object.  Had,  however,  as  the  Bonth  is,  there 
is  a  Union  sentiment  tiiere  worth  cherish- 
ing. It  will  develop  and  expand  as  fast  as 
the  darkness  and  delnsion,  in  relation  to  the 
feelingsof  the  North,  can  be  dispelled.  This 
calls  for  moderation  and  forbearanoa.  We 
do  not,  when  onr  dwelling  is  in  flames,  stop 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an 
iDcendiarj  t>efore  we  extinguish  the  ^ra. 
Hence  onr  snggestions  of  a  basis  of  adJQst- 
ment,  without  the  expectation  that  thej 
wonld  be  accepted,  in  terms,  by  either  sec- 
tion, but  thai  tbe<r  might  possibly  inango- 
rate  a  movement  in  that  direction.  The 
Union  is  worth  preserving.  And,  if  worth 
preserving,  soggestiont  in  its  behalf,  how- 
ever crude,  will  i^ol  be  contemned,  A  tIc- 
torious  party  can  afford  to  be  tolerant — not, 
as  ODT  friends  assume,  in  the  abandonment 
or  abasement  of  its  principles  or  character — 
bat  in  efforts  to  correct  and  disahnse  the 
minds  of  those  who  misanderstand  both. 

"  Before  a  final  appeal — before  a  resort  to 
the  '  rough  frown  of  war' — we  should  like  to 
•ee  a  Convention  of  the  People,  conasting 
of  delegates  appointed  by  the  States.  After 
more  tiian  seventy  years  of  '  wear  and  tear,' 
of  collision  and  abrasion,  it  shonld  be  no 
canse  of  wonder  that  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  found  weakened,  or  oat  of  repair, 
or  even  defective.  Nor  wonid  it  be  found 
nil  profitable  for  the  North  and  Sonth,  bring- 
ing their  respective  grief^  cl^ma,  and  pro- 
pcMod  reforms,  to  a  common  arbitrament,  to 
meet,  discuss,  and  determine  upon  a  future. 

*'  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  done  noth- 
ing wrcmg,  and  have  nothing  to  offer.  This, 
nppo^ng  it  trae,  is  predaely  the  reason  why 
we  should  both  propose  and  offer  whatever 
■"BJi  ^7  possibility,  avert  the  evils  of  civil 
war,  and  prevent  the  destrnotion  of  onr, 
hitherto,  noexampled  blessings  of  Union. 

"Many  suppose  that  the  North  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  a  division  of  the  Union.  Some 
even  say  that  we  mnst  be  gainers  by  it.  .We 
do  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  intend  to  diaonsa 
tiiis  aspect  of  the  question.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take— a  seriooa  utd  ezpoimre  mistake.  The 


North  and  South  were  vrlsel]r  and  by  a  good 
Providence  nnited.  Their  .inl^resta,  their 
welfare,  th^  happiness,  their  glory,  their 
destiny,  is  one.  Separated,  while  the  North  - 
langnishes,  the  Soqth  becomes,  first,  a  dee- 
potfsm,  running  riot,  for  a  season,  with  un- 
restrained African  Slavery,  to  share  in  time 
the  fate  of  every  tropic^  nation,  whether 
despotism,  monarch  v,  or  republic.  That  fate, 
induced  by  the  indolence,  luxury,  and  laxity 
of  the  privOeged  few  over  the  oppressed,  de- 
graded, and  enslaved  many,  is  anarchy  and 
destruction.  That  fato  is  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  enslaved  nations — its  ancient, 
seared,  and  ommbliiig,  but  instructive,  moD^ 
umenta  are  seen  in  Egypt^  in  Italy,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  llexico. 

"These  are  the  evila — and  they  are  not 
imaginary — that  we  desire  to  avert.  But, 
conscioas  of  the  feebleness  of  a  single  voice 
in  such  a  tempest,  there  is  Itttie  to  expect  but 
to  abide  its  peltings.  The  Republican  party 
now  represents  one  side  of  a  controversy 
fraught  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
Qovemment  and  nation.  As  an  individnal, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  do  onr  duty;  and,  as 
we  nnderstand  it,  that  duty  does  not  consist 
in  folded  arms,  or  sealed  ears,  or  closed  eyes. 
Even  if;  as  aay  our  Eocheeter  and  Syracuse 
iriends--and  they  are  snch,  in  the  tmert 
meaning  of  the  wonl — the  North  stands,  in 
all  respects,  blameless  in  this  controversy, 
much  IS  needed  to  correct  the  impresdon 
of  the  Southern  people;  many  of  whom, 
truly  informed,  wonId  join  ns  in  defending 
the  Union.  We  do  not  mistake  the  mis- 
non  of  the  Kepnblican  party  in  assuming 
that,  while  defending  tt^  territory  from 
aggression,  it  maintains  and  upholds  the  sn- 
premacy  of  the  XJonstitntion  and  laws.  The 
people  have  intrusted  the  Government  tO 
oar  keeping;  and  we  mast  not  abuse  their 
confidence  or  disappoint  their  expectations- 

"■We  intend  to  answer  in  detail  the  qnes- 
tions  rwsed  by  The  Democrat  and  JoumaL 
it  is  proper,  tbongh  perhaps  scarcely  necee- 
sary,  to  aay  that,  in  this  soUoltnde  for  the 
Union,  we  think  and  speak  only  for  oarself. 
We  are  either  better,  or  not  so  well,  informed 
of  the  eoniUtion  of  the  oonntry  and  thebear- 
ings  of  this  controversy  as  others — either  in 
advance  of  or  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
times.  But,  as  we  speak  only  for  onrselfi  no- 
body else  can  be  compromised  or  harmed." 

However  well  intended  and  (under 
certain  aspects)  salatarj,  it  ma^  well 
be  qneetioned  whether  either  of  these 
overtures  was  not  calculated  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Each  was, 
of  course,  intended  to  strengthen  the 
Unionists  of  the  Sooth — ^the  former 
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by  flhowing  that  the  North  did 
not  regard  the  Slave  States  as  a  con- 
quest, of  which  it  was  about  to 
t^e  poaseseion,  noi%yet  as  a  heritage 
whence  were  derived  ita  subeistence 
and  wealth ;  but  rather  that  it  looked 
on  their  people  as  misguided,  excited 
brethren,  with  whom  we  were  anx- 
ious to  discuss  all  differences  free- 
ly, settle  them  (if  possible)  amicably, 
or  part — if  part  we  must — in  kind- 
ness and  mutual  good-will.  The  lat- 
ter, in  a  like  spirit,  was  plainly  de- 
signed to  induce  the  Southrons  to 
bring  their  grievances  to  the  bar  of 
amicable  investigation  and  disoussioa, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  North 
stood  ready  to  redress  every  wrong  to 
the  extent  of  its  power.  But  the 
chronic  misapprehension  at  the  South 
of  any  other  language  from  the  North 
than  that  of  abject  servility,  was  then, 
as  ever,  deserving  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. The  palpable  fact  that 
the  North  recoilol  with  shuddering 
aversion  from  a  conflict  of  arms  with 
the  Soiith,  was  hailed  by  the  Seces- 
fflonists  as  a  betrayal  of  conscious 
weakness  and  unmanly  fear;  while 
the  proffer  of  freah  concessions  and  a 
new  compromise  was  regarded  by 
Southern  Unionists  aa  an  assurance 
that  they  had  only  to  ask,  and  they 
would  receive — that  the  North  would 
gladly  do  anything,  assent  to  any- 
thing, retract  anything,  to  avert  the 
impending  shock  of  war. 

For  the  great  mails,  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  1860,  sped  southward, 
burdened  with  letters  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  the  engineers 
of  Secession,  stimulating  if  not  coun- 
seling them  to  go  forward  in  their 
predetermined  course.  A  veiy  few 
of  the  writers  indorsed  Secession  as  a 


right,  aud  favored  it  as  an  end ;  but 
the  great  majority  wished  it  carried 
no  farther  than  would  be  necessary 
to  frighten,  or  bully  the  '  Black  Ke- 
publicans'  out  of  what  they  termed 
their '  principles,'  and  sink  them,  with 
their  '  conservative'  fellow-citizens, 
into  measureless'  abasement  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Slave  Power,  And 
nearly  every  current  indication  of 
public  sentiment  pointed  to  this  as 
the  probable  result,  provided  'the 
South'  should  only  evince  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  prostration,  and 
graciously  forgive  the  snppEant,  As 
trade  fell  off,  and  work  in  the  cities 
and  manufacturing  villages  was  with- 
ered at  the  breath  of  the  Southern 
sirocco,  the  heart  of  the  North  seemed 
to  sink  within  her ;  and  the  Charter 
Elections  at  Boston,  Lowell,  Kox- 
bury,  Charlestown,  Worcester,  etc., 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hudson,  etc., 
in  New  York,  which  took  place  early 
in  December,  1860,  showed  a  striking 
and  general  rednction  of  Eepnblican 
strength.  What  must  and  could  be 
done  to  placate  the  deeply  offended 
and  almost  hopelessly  alienated 
South,  was  the  current  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  of  newspaperdkcuBsion. 
Of  the  meetings  held  to  this  end, 
the  most  imposing  may  fairly  be  cited 
aa  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  given  a  small 
majority  for  Lincoln  over  all  his  com- 
petitor. Her  Uayor,  Alexander 
Henry,  though  of  '  American'  ante- 
cedents, had  been  among  his  support- 
ers. On  the  10th  of  December,  he 
issued  an  official  Proclamation,  "  by 
advice  of  the  Councils"  of  the  city, 
summoning  the  whole  people  there- 
of to  assemble  on  the  13th  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  there  to  "  counsel 
together,"  in  view  of  the  £ict  that 
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Biaiinion  appeared  to  be  imminent, 
nnleee  the  "  loyal  people,  casting  off 
the  spirit  of  party,  ^oold,  in  r  special 
manner,  avow  their  nnfailing  fidelity 
to  the  Uoiou,  and  tbeir  abiding  faith 
in  the  Constitution  and  laws." 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly ; 
called  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  prayed  for  by 
Bishop  Potter,  and  the  speaking  ini- 
tiated by  Mayor  Henry,  who,  after 
cantiomng  his  hearers  to  discard  "  all 
tordid  and  adf-irUereated  views,"  and 
to  avow  their  "unbroken  attachment 
to  the  Tlnioa,"  and  their  determina- 
tion to  "  leave  no  honest  eSbrt  un- 
tried to  preserve  its  integrity,"  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  the  provocations 
to  Secession,  and  the  proper  means 
of  covmteracting  it,  after  this  fashion : 

"  My  fellow-oitizaDB,  I  shoald  be  falw  to 
llie  poiition  in  which  jon  have  placed  tne — 
I  ebonld  be  recreant  to  mj  sense  of  duty — 
If  I  withheld  en  avowal  of  the  truth  which 
this  oceaaion  demands.  I  speak  to  jon 
fraoklj,  my  fellow-citizenH ;  I  tell  yon  that, 
if,  in  any  portion  of  onr  confederacy,  senti- 
menta  have  been  eDtertained  and  ohemhed 
which  are  inimical  to  the  civil  rights  and 
social  iofitiUitionB  of  any  other  portion, 
thoee  sentiments  sboold  be  relinqniBhed  and 
discoDDtenanoed.  (Cbeers.)  The  family  dis- 
cipline-which  yon  choose  to  adopt  for  your 
own  fireside,  whilst  it  does  not  violate  the 
law  noder  which  yon  dwell,  ia  your  rightfel 
prerogative;  and  yon  are  prompt  to  resist 
the  omcioas  Intermeddling  of  others,  how- 
ever well  intended.  (Applause.)  The  so- 
dal  institations  of  each  State  in  this  Union 
are  equally  the  rightfiil  prerogatives  of  its 
oitizens ;  and,  eo  long  as  those  iiistittitions  do 
not  contravene  the  principles  of  yoar  Federal 
compact,  none  may  jnatly  mterfere  with,  or 


tion  of  onr  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  citizens  of  the  South 
that  their  brethren  of  the  North  are,  as  a 
eommnnity,  arrayed  against  a  social  institn- 
tioD  which  they  regard  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity.  Ton  ore  ready  to  aver  tmth- 
nilly  that  snch  belief  is  mistaken  and  nn- 
fonnded  ;  but  it  beoomee  all  who  are  aotna- 


ted  by  an  earnest  brotherhood  to  see  to  it 
that,  where  pnblio  sentiment  has  been  mis- 
led, it  shall  be  restored  to  Its  standpoint  of 
twenty-five  years  since.  The  misplaced 
teachings  of  the  pulpit,  the  unwise  rnapso- 
diee  of  the  lecture- room,  the  eictting  ap- 
peals of  the  press,  on  the  sabject  of  Slavery, 
mnst  be  frowned  down  by  a  jnst  and  law- 
abiding  people.  (Great  applanse.)  Thus,  and 
thns  only,  may  yon  hope  to  avoid  the  section- 
al discoM,  agitation,  and  animosity,  which,  at 
frequently  recnnjng  periods,  have  shaken 
your  political  fabric  to  its  center,  and,  at 
lost,  have  nndermined  its  very  fonndaUon." 

Hon.  Joseph  K.  IngersoU  (old-line 
"Whig,  but  anti-Lincoln)  followed  in 
a  far  less  humiliatiiig  strain,  but  ui^ 
ing  the  imihediate,  unconditional  re- 
p^  of  the  State  act  antagonistifl  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  which  prop- 
osition was  hailed  with  enthusiastio 
cheers.     He  closed  as  follows : 

"We  are  all  one  conntry.  It  is  a  farce  to 
snppoee  that  this  country  will  be  divided. 
(AppUnse.)  It  will  be  united  in  peace  or  in 
war.  (Applause.)  Yen  may  see,  perhaps, 
legions  brought  agunst  legions,  in  a  domea- 
tic  ftiry  that  shall  be  worse  than  the  fiiry  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  they  will  be  united  in 
doing  homi.  While  we,  in  the  center  of  the 
countr7,  will  endeavor  to  interpose  kindness 
and  peace,  in  order  to  restore  the  country  to 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  left  at  tho 
death  of  Washington,  let  us  be  determined 
tt>  mvntain  the  rights  of  the  whole  country, 
and  extend  the  feeling  of  fellowship  over  iu 
the  loud.    (Great  cheering.)" 

Judge  George  "W.  Woodward" 
spoke  next,  commencing  by  an  as- 
sault on  Mr.  Lincoln's  premonition 
that  'the  Union  mnst  become  all 
Slave  or  all  Free,'  and  proceeding 
to  indicate  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  territories  ae  a  dc^ma  which 
must  be  given  np,  or  the  Union  was 
lost.  Here  is  his  statement  and  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  Thomaa  Jefferson : 

"Hie  inexorable  exolndon  of  slave  prop- 
erty from  the  common  territ«rles,  which  the 
Oovernnieut  holds  in  trust  for  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  is  a  natural  and  direct  atep 
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tovord  the  grand  reralt  ot  extingt^shtng 
■lave  propertf,  and  was  one  of  the  reoora 
iasaee  of  the  late  election.  This  poUcj 
must  be  Donsidered  as  improved  also.  Not 
that  every  man  who  voted  for  the  saccessfol 
noTHinee  meant  to  affirm  that  a  trustee  for 
several  ooGqaal  parties  has  a  right,  in  law  or 
reason,  to  eiolude  the  property  of  some  and 
admit  that  of  others  of  the  parties  for  whom 
he  holds;  bat  so  is  the  reoord.  The  Sooth 
•eems  inclined  to  aooept  the  judgment  Bhe 
holds  the  property  that  is  to  be  shut  oat  of 
tiie  territories— that  is  to  be  restricted,  orib- 
bed,  and  oonflned  more  and  more  ontil  it  is 
finally  eitingaished.  Everywhere  in  the 
Booth,  the  people  are  beginning  to  look  oat 
for  the  means  of  self-defense.  Could  it  be 
expected  that  she  would  be  indifferent  to 
anch  events  as  have  ooonrred? — that  she 
wonld  stand  idle,  and  see  meaanrea  oonoert- 
ed  and  carried  forward  for  the  annihilation 
of  her  property  in  slaves  t  Several  States 
propose  to  retire  (W>m  the  confederacy ;  and 
that  jnstly  alarms  na.  We  come  together  to 
oonmder  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  it; 
and  we  are  bonnd,  in  fidelity  to  oarselves 
and  otiiera,  to  take  the  measore  of  tilke  whole 
nutgnitade  of  the  danger." 

The  Judge  proceeded  to  set  forth 
that  the  queetiona  raised  among  our 
fethera  by  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
had  been  wisely  settled : 

"If  the  Anglo-Saxon  loves  liberty  above 
■11  other  mm,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  gain 
and  thrift,  and  is  remarkable  fbr  his  oapsoity 
of  ad^tation,  whereby  he  takes  advantage 
of  any  circomHtanoes  in  which  he  finds  bim- 
edf  placed.  And,  accordingly,  by  the  time 
the  colonists  were  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
British  yoke,  and  to  assame  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  earth  the  separate  and  eqnal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  laws  of  natnre  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitled  them,  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  the  nnwelcome  workers,  agdnst 
whose  Introduction  inch  earnest  protests  had 
been  made,  could  be  tamed  to  profitable  ao- 
oount  in  the  Sonthem  States — that  the  Afri- 
can Donstitntion  was  well  adapted  to  lalwr 
in  latitudes  which  alone  conld  prodaoe  some 
of  the  great  staples  of  life— and  that  the 
North,  which  coald  not  employ  thera  profit- 
ably, would  be  benefited  by  snoh  employ- 
ment as  the  Sonth  could  afford.  Considera- 
tdons  of  hamanity  also,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  private  property,  entered  into  the  discus- 
■ions  of  that  day.  What  was  beat  for  an  in- 
ferior race,  thrust  unwillingly  upon  a  supe- 
rior I  That  both  shonld  be  free,  or  that  the 
inferior  shonid  serve  the  superior,  and  the 
superior  be  bonnd  by  the  law  of  the  relation 
to  protect  the  inferior?  That  was  a  great 
question;  and,  like  all  the  qnealiona  of  that 


day,  it  was  wisely  eettied.  The  Northeni 
States  abolished  their  Slavery;  and  so  grati- 
fied their  innate  low  of  freedom — but  they 
did  it  gradually,  and  so  did  not  wound  their 
love  of  gun.  They  lold  out  Slavery  to  (A# 
South;  and  they  received  a  fall  equivalent, 
not  only  in  the  price  paid  down,  bat  in  the 
mannfaoturing  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  grew  up  from  the  prodaotions  of 
slave  labor.  When  the  Oonatitntion  came 
to  be  formed,  some  of  the  Northern  States 
still  held  slaves;  hut  several  had  abolished 
the  institutioD,  and  it  must  have  been  ap- 
parent that  natural  causes  would  force  it 
Intimately  altogether  upon  the  Soath.  Tha 
love  of  liberty  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  as 
strong  at  the  South  as  at  the  North ;  and  the 
love  of  gain  was  conmion  also  to  both  seo- 
tions.  Here  were  two  master  panaionstobo 
adjusted,  nnder  circamstancea  of  the  gravest 
delioaoy.  They  am-e  adjusted,  in  the  only 
manner  possible.  Ooncessions  and  oompro- 
mises— consideration  for  each  others'  feel- 
ings and  interests — Baerifiaee  of  prqudicea, 
forbearanoe,  and  moderaticHi — these  wera 
the  means  by  which  the  'more  perfect 
Union'  was  formed.  And  what  a  work  it 
was!  If  the  Union  had  never  brought  ns  a 
single  bleaaing,  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  wonld  still  have  been  a  stagiufi- 
oent  monument  to  the  nngelfish  patriotism - 
of  ite  fonnders.  Not  an  alliance  merely,  but 
a  close  and  perfect  Union,  between  peopla 
equally  ambitious,  equally  devoted  to  free- 
dom, equally  bent  on  bettering  their  oondi- 
tion,  but  separated  by  State  lines  and  jeal* 
oos  of  state  rights — one  leotion  seds  ita 
prosperity  under  institations  which  were  to 
make  every  man  a  freeman — the  other  nn- 
der institutions  which  tolerated  negro  Sla- 
very. Had  the  Constitution  fiailed  to  work 
oat  the  beneGcent  resnlts  intended,  here  was 
an  instAuce  of  human  efforts  to  do  good, 
which  wonld  forever  have  challenged  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  Bat  it  did  not  fail, 
thank  Gkid  I  it  has  inade  us  a  great  and  pros- 
perous nation,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  for  the  motives  of  the  founders,  is 
swallowed  ap  in  wonder  at  the  sucoeis  of 
their  work.  But  all  this  the  '  irrepresMble 
confiict'  ignores.  The  passion  for  lil>erty  has 
burned  oat  all  memories  of  the  compromise 
and  the  compact  in  these  Northeni  oomma- 
nities,  whicl^  under  the  &lse  name  of  Lib- 
erty bills,  obstruot  the  execution  of  the  bar- 
gun.  What  part  of  the  parpoaea  of  the 
foanders  are  the  '  andergronnd  railroads'  in- 
tended to  promote!  Whence  came  theea 
excessive  seosibihtiea,  that  cannot  bear  a  few 
slaves  in  a  remote  lenitory  onlil  the  whita 
people  eetablish  a  ConstitatioD  f  What  doea 
that  editor  or  preacher  know  of  the  Union, 
and  of  the  men  who  made  it,  who  habitually 
I  reviles  and  misrepresents  tha  Sootbern  pee- 
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pl«,  tttd  exoltes  tho  ignorant  and  the  thovght- 
MM  in  our  midBt  to  hate  and  peneonte  them  ? 
Be  not  deceived.  Let  me  not  prophesy 
smooth  things,  and  cry  Peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace.  Let  tlie  truth  b«  spoken,  be 
beard,  be  pondered,  if  we  mean  to  a&n  the 
Union." 

vJodge  "Woodward  concluded  hia 
addre§B  to  this  non-partisan  Union 
meeting  after  this  la^oQ : 

"  Have  T  not  a  right  to  saj  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  was  all-enfiicient  for  the  conn- 
try  fifty  years  apo,  when,  aoil  and  climate 
and  State  sovereignty  were  trusted  to  regu- 
late the  spread  of  Slavery,  is  insnfflcient  to- 
day, when  every  np^rC  politician  can  stir 
the  people  to  matiny  agtUDst  the  domestie 
tnsCltTitionB  of  our  Southern  neighbors — 
irhen  the  ribald  jests  of  seditions  editors  like 
Oreeley  and  Beeoher  can  sway  legislatures 
and  popular  vot«B  a^iunat  the  habdiwork  of 
WaBQington  or  Uadison — when  the  scurril- 
ous libels  of  snch  a  book  as  Helper's  become 
a  bvorite  campaign  docament,  and  are  ac- 
cepted by  thousands  as  law  and  gospel  both 
— when  Jealousy  and  hate  have  extinguished 
flU  our  fraternal  feelings  for  tiiose  who  were 
born  our  brethren,  and  who  have  done  ns 
no  harm  t" 

Mi;.  Charl«s  E.  Lex  (who  had  voted 
for  Lincoln)  made  an  apolc^tic  and 
deprecatoiy  Bpeech,  wherein  he  Baid : 

"  However  they  may  suppose  the  contra- 
ry, onr  aObctions  are  not  alienated  from  onr 
Boathem  fKends ;  and,  even  now,  the  rumor 
of  any  damage  to  tiiem  from  a  domestic 
source  would  bring  to  their  aid  a  legion  of 
young  men  (h>m  thb  State — ay,  and  of 
Qiosa  more  advanced  in  life^ — ready  to  assist 
them  in  the  emergency,  and  willing  to  shed 
th^  blood  to  their  defense.  I  appeal  to 
you,  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  whether  I  am 
not  speaking  the  tnitji.  ^hat,  then,  can  we 
say  to  them  t    What  more  than  we  have  ex- 

Sessed  in  the  resolntions  we  have  offered  t 
they  are  really  ^grieved  by  any  laws 
upon  our  statute-books  opposed  to  their 
rights — if,  upon  examination,  any  such  are 
found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States — nay,  further :  if  they 
but  serve  to  irritate  our  brethren  of  the 
South,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  I,  for 
one,  have  no  objection  that  they  should  in- 
stantly be  repealed-  They  are  not  necessary 
to  our  existenee  as  a  State.  We  have  lived 
without  them  in  years  that  are  past,  and  we 
can  live  without  them  again.  1  am  not 
here,  however,  to  concede  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, our  noble  oommonwealth  has  done 
Uky  intentionai  wrong;  bnt  i^  in  onr  oalm 


Jndgment,  it  shall  appear  that  onr  feelings, 
in  the  slightest  degree  warped,  have  appa- 
rently inflicted  any  injnry,  she  is  noUe  and 
gensrons  enough  manfully  to  repair  it.  Let 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  be  executed  in  its 
full  intent  and  spirit.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land;  let  itboimplioitlyobeyed.  Wemigbt, 
perhaps,  have  desired  to  have  a  few  of  its 
provisions  modified ;  bnt  let  it  remun  as  it 
13,  however  liable  these  portions  may  be  to 
Northern  criticism,  if  the  Sooth  deem  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  her  rights.  Let 
us,  too,  submit,  as  we  have  hitherto  cheer- 
folly  done,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  Ooastitution.  Its  Judgments 
should  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  be 
questioned  in  any  quarter.  Whilst  the  f^ 
discussion  of  every  question  is  the  privilege 
of  every  citizen  of  the  Republio,  let  ns  dis- 
countenance any  denunciation  of  Slavery,  or 
of  those  who  mtuntain  tbat  institution,  as 
intemperate  and  wrong,  whether  they  are 

Eiromulgat«d  in  the  lecture-room,  at  the  po- 
Itioal  gathering,  or  from  the  sacred  desk." 

Mr,' Theodore  Cuyler  followed  in 
a  kindred  strain,  illnstrating  his  no- 
tion of  what  waa  required  to  bring 
back  the  seceders  and  restore  frater- 
nal concord  to  the  Union,  as  follows : 

"  Let  ns  of  the  North  get  back  to  our  tms 
position.  Let  tw  first  set  the  example  of 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws;  and  then,  when  we  shall  have 
pulled  the  beam  from  ear  own  eye,  we  lagj 
talk  to  OUT  brother  of  the  mote  in  his.  Let 
us  return  the  fiigitive  Arom  labor,  as  we  are 
l>oand  to  do ;  or,  if  we  permit  his  rescue  by 
unlawAil  violence,  compensate  his  owner  for 
the  loss.  Let  ns  repeal  our  obnoiions  Pw- 
sonal  Liberty  bills — those  mean  evasions  of 
the  plainest  duty ;  let  us  receive  our  brother 
of  the  South,  if  he  will  come  among  us  for  a 
little  time,  attended  by  bis  servant,  and  per- 
mit him  thus  to  come.  We  are  bound  by  a 
sacred  compact  not  to  interfere  or  meddl* 
with  the  institution  of  Slavery  as  it  exists  in 
many  of  our  sister  States;  and  yet  the  pnl' 

£it  and  the  press,  and  many  of  our  pnhlic 
alls,  are  eloquent  with  violent  and  inflam- 
matory appeals  touching  this  subject,  whose 
mischief  extending  far  beyond  the  boundary 
of  our  own  Commonwealth,  extends  into 
the  very  heart  of  neighboring  Slates.  Wbo 
shall  say,  fellow -citizens,  how  muoh  of  onr 
present  peril  springs  from  this  very  cause  t 
Can  we  wonder  that  onr  Southern  brother 
feels  that  the  heart  of  his  Northern  fellow- 
citizen  is  shut  against  himt  Can  we  forget 
Hut  these  appeals  have  reached  the  SUtw 
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theinselTes,  and  filled  with  dread  and  ^pre- 
hension the  oDce  qoiet  and  happy  homea  of 
man  J,  verj  many,  Southern  masters  t  Fel- 
lov-citizeDB,  although  the  law  may  he  pow- 
erless, jet  there  is  a  moral  force  which  can 
and  woDld  arreat  this  eTil.  I  appeal  to  jon 
©amestly— to  each  one  of  joa  indivldnaUy 
— hj  every  lawfhl  means  in  yom-  power,  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory discnesion  of  this  nohappj  snbJecL  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  fatore,  appeal  to 
;on  eloqoently  to  he  trae  to  yonr  coantry 
and  to  yonrselves.  Never  before  has  con- 
stitutional liberty  assaraed  so  fair  a  form 
amiing  men  as  here  with  ne.  Never  before, 
under  its  inflaenco  and  protectioo,  has  anj 
people  been  so  speedily  and  happily  borne 
to  great  prosperity ;  until  now  Uie  imagina- 
tion sinlcs  in  the  effort  to  contemplate  that 
glorious  fdture  on  whose  very  threshold  onr 
feet  have  stood.  Can  it  be  that  madness 
and  fanaticism — can  it  be  that  selflshneas 
and  sectionalism — are  aboat  to  destroy  this 
noblest  form  of  government,  ^igbted  as  it  is 
with  tbe  highest  hopes  of  humanity)  (Load 
cheers,)" 

Mr.  Isaac  Hazleliiirst  closed  the 
diBCUBsion  in  a  far  manlier  spirit. 
Himself  a '  ConBervative,'  the  *  Amer- 
ican' candidate  for  Governor  in  1857, 
lie  had  no  palinode  to  offer  for  Korth- 
em '  fanaticiem,'  and  no  thought  of 
crouching  to  Sontheni  treason.  On 
the  contrary,  he  spoke,  with  singular 
and  manly  directness,  as  follows ; 

"Fellow-citizens,  it  is  no  time  for  party, 
heoanse  there  are  no  party  qaestiona  to  be 
dieonssed.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  Union  of  these 
Statee.  The  American  Union  was  made 
perfect  by  the  people  of  these  States,  and 
by  die  people  of  these  States  it  is  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved.  It  is  not  a  qnes- 
tJon  of  'nrnit  be  preserved,'  but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  Jackson,  'it  thall  be  pre- 
served.' (Applause.)  *  *  •  I  say,  fellow- 
oitizena,  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  true  to 
the  Oonstiraiion  and  the  Union.  She  has 
always  been  loyal  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
apon  that  subject  She  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  repent  ofj  and  wo  will  maintain 
these  principles  as  presented  by  yonr  reso- 
Intions.  I  care  not  where  the  traitors  are — 
I  care  not  where  they  hide  themselves — the 
first  arm  that  is  raised  agunst  the  Constita- 
tiop  and  the  Union,  I  will  bring  all  that  1 
have  to  their  defense— all  tiiat  1  have  to  se- 
onre  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  ('Good!' 
Cheers.)" 


Of  the  resolotionB  in  whicli  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting  was  embodied, 
tlieBe  are  the  most  si^ificant : 

"  RaoUed,  i.  That  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia hereby  pledge  tliemselves  t«  the  citi- 
zens of  the  other  Statei  that  the  statute- 
books  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  carefiilly 
searched  at  the  approaching  seasioD  of  the 
Legislature,  and  tnat  every  statnle,  if  any 
snob  there  be,  which,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, invades  the  constitntional  rights  of 
citizens  of  a  sister  State,  will  be  at  once  re- 
pealed ;  and  that  Pennsylvania,  ever  loyal  to 
the  Union,  and  liberal  in  constniing  her  ob- 
ligations to  it,  will  be  faithfol  always  in  her 
obedience  to  its  requirements- 

"Jitiohed,  S.  That  wo  recognize  the  obli- 
gations of  the  act  of  Oongress  of  18G0,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  submit  cheerfully  to  its  faithM  enforce- 
ment; and  that  we  point  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  recent  conviction  and  pan- 
ishment,  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  thoao 
who  had  broken  its  provisions  by  aiding  in 
the  attempted  rescue  of  a  slave,  as  proof  that 
Philadelpnia  is  faithful  in  her  obedience  to  th«* 
law ;  and  ftirthermore,  that  we  recommend 
to  the  Legislatare  of  oar  own  State  the  f>as- 
sage  of  a  law  which  shall  give  compensa- 
tion, in  case  of  the  resone  of  a  captured 
slave,  by  the  connty  in  which  such  rescue 
occurs,  precisely  as  is  now  done  by  existing 
laws  in  case  of  deetmction  of  property  by 
violence  of  mobs. 

"  Retohei,  6.  That,  as  to  the  qnestion  of 
the  recognition  of  slaves  aa  property,  and  aa 
to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  slaveholdera 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  submit  tbemselvea 
obediently  and  cheerfully  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat«s^ 
whether  now  made  or  hereafter  to  i»  made ; 
and  they  pledge  themselves  fidthfnily  to  ob- 
serve the  CoDsdtotion  !□  these  respects,  aa 
the  same  has  been  or  may  be  expounded  by 
that  august  tribunal.  And,  farther:  they 
recommend  that  whatever  points  of  douM 
exist  tonohinK  these  subjects  be,  in  some 
amicable  and  lawful  way,  forthwith  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  sud  Court;  and 
that  ite  opinion  be  accepted  as  the  final  and 
authoritative  solution  of  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Consldtntion  on  controverted 

"Etiohtd,  7.  That  all  dennnciations  of 
Slavery,  aa  existing  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  our  feUow-citizena  who  maintain  that  in- 
stitntion,  and  who  hold  slaves  under  it,  are 
inconsistent  with  tbe  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  kindness  which  ongbt  to  animate  all 
who  live  under  and  profeaa  to  support  the 
OoDBtitntion  of  tbe  Amerioan  Union." 
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That  the  meaning  of  all  ihift  was — 
"In  the  hope  of  winning  back  the 
eeceded  States,  and  of  retaining  the 
trade,  cnstom,  and  profits,  which  we 
have  hitherto  derived  &oin  the  elave- 
helders,  we  hereby  eoletnnl;  pledge 
oarselveB  never  more  to  eaj  or  do, 
nor  let  onr  neighbors  s&j  or  do,  anght 
fialcnlated  to  displease  said  slavehold- 
ers or  offend  the  Slave  Power,"  was 
promptly  demonstrated.  Mr.  Georf^ 
W,  Cnrtis,  one  of  our  moflt  attract- 
ive and  popnlar  pnblic  speakers,  had 
been  engaged  by  '  the  People's  Liter- 
ary Institute'  of  Philadelphia  to  lec- 
taie  on  the  evening  after  the  great 
meeting,  and  had  annonnced  ae  his 
subject,  "The  Policy  of  Honesty." 
What  reflections  were  sn^ested  by 
that  topic  or  title  to  the  engineers  of 
the  meeting,  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  following  notification : 
"  OrFioB  OP  THB  Uatos  op  tbb  Oitt  op  ) 
Philadblphia,  Deo.  10,  1860.  ) 
"  Dbui  Sib  ; — The  appearance  of  Grorob 
"Vf.  Ocims,  Esq.,  aa  a  leotnrer  before  the 
People's  liiterary  InstitDta,  on  Tharedaf 
evening  next,  wiU  be  extremelj  niiwbe.    If 


permit  bia  presenoe  c 

"  Very  reipeotfiilly,  etc 

"  Albxandbb  Hbrbt,  Uajor. 
"  jAMBa  W.  WaiTK,  £eq.,  Chaimian." 

The  following  letter  from  the  own- 
er of  the  HaU  betrays  a  common  im- 


pulse, if  not  a  common  origin,  with 
the  forgoing: 

"OoNOBBT  Haix,  December  11, 1860, 
"Dbab  Snt: — I  have  bean  cffioiaUj/  in- 
fonned  that,  in  the  event  of  0.  W.  OarttB 
lectnriag  in  this  Hall  on  Thursday  erening 
next,  a  riot  is  antioipated.  Under  ttiese  ctr- 
cmnatanoea,  I  cannot  permit  the  Hall  to  be 
need  on  that  oooaaion.  Respectfnlly, 

"Taoiua  A.  Ahvbbws. 
"J.  W.  Whitb,E«j." 

So  the  Iiiticoln  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, like  8  good  many  other  North- 
ern cities,  made  her  bid  for  slave- 
holding  forbearance  and  patronage — 
no  one  observing,  nor  even  hinting, 
that  the  North  had  rights  and  griev- 
ances, as  well  as  the  South — that 
"sectional"  aspirations,  aggressions, 
encroachments,  were  not  confined  to 
Free  States ;  and  that,  in  the  concilia- 
tion so  generally  and  earnestly  com- 
mended, the  Slave  Power  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  accord  gOTne  consid- 
eration, some  respect,  if  not  to  make 
some  concession,  to  that  generous, 
loving  spirit,  which  recognizes  a 
brother  in  &e  most  repulsive  form  of 
Humanity,  which  keenly  feels  that 
wrong  and  degradation  to  any  neces- 
sarily involive  reproach  and  peril  to 
all,  and  will  rest  content  with  nothing 
short  of  Universal  Justice  and  Im- 
partial Freedom. 


xxrv. 

'CONCILIATION'     IK   CONGRESS. 


The  XXXVlth  Congress  recon- 
vened for  its  second  and  last  session 
on  Monday,  December  3,  1860,  and 
President  Buchanan  transmitted  his 
fourth  and  last  Annual  Meesage  next 
day.  After  briefly  stating  therein  that 


the  year  then  closing  had  been  one  of 
general  health,  ample  harvests,  and 
commercial  prosperity,  he  plunged 
into  the  great  political  controversy 
of  the  day  after  this  fashion : 

"  Why  ia  it,  then,  that  dlHontent  now  m 
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.exteiulTel;  prevvla,  and  the  Unioa  of  the 
States,  whiali  is  the  source  of  &11  these  blcss- 
iuga,  is  threatened  with  deatraotiont  The 
long-contianed  and  intemporsta  interfereooe 
of  the  Northern  people  witli  the  question  of 
BUverj  id  the  Soathem  Btatee  has  at  ]eu)^ 
prodooed  its  natural  efieots.  The  differeot 
BMtions  of  the  Union,  are  now  arrayed 
against  each  other ;  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
so  much  dreaded  hj  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, mhen  hostile  geograpliioal  parties  have 
•  been  formed.  I  have  long  foreseen,  and 
often  forewarned  my  countrymen  of  the  now 
impending  danger.  This  does  not  proceed 
solely  from  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Territorial  Legisktures  to  ex- 
clude Slavery  from  the  territories,  nor  from 
the  efforts  of  different  States  to  defeat  the 
«xecnttoD  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

"AH  or  any  of  these  evils  might  have 
been  endured  hy  the  South  without  danger 
to  the  Union  (as  others  have  been),  in  the 
hope  that  time  and  redection  might  apply 
the  remedy.  The  immediate  peril  arises, 
not  so  ranch  from  tiiese  causes,  as  from  the 
iact  that  the  incesaant  aud  violent  agitation 
of  the  Slavery  qaestion  throughout  the  North 
fbr  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  at 
length  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the 
slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  no- 
tions of  freedom.  Hence,  a  sense  of  eecn- 
rity  no  longer  exists  around  the  family  altar. 
Tlds  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given 
place  to  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion. Many  a  matron  throughout  the  South 
retires  at  night  in  dread  of  what  may  bebll 
herself  and  her  ahildren  before  the  morning. 
Should  this  apprehension  of  domestic  dsn- 
^,  whether  iml  or  imaginary,  extend  and 
ulenufy  its«lf  nntil  it  shall  pervade  the 
masses  of  the  Southern  people,  uien  disunion 
will  become  inevitable.  Self-preaervatioa  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  im- 
planted in  tha  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator 
for  the  wisest  purpose ;  and  no  political 
union,  however  franght  with  blessings  and 
benefits  In  all  other  respects,  can  long  con- 
tinue, if  the  necessary  oonseqoence  be  to 
render  the  homes  and  the  firesides  of  nearly 
half  the  partiea  to  it  habitnally  and  hope- 
lessly insecure.  Sooner  or  later,  the  bonds 
of  snch  a  Union  must  be  severed.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  Ha 
would  preserve  tue  Oonatitution  and  the 
Union  throughout  all  generations. 

"  But  let  ns  take  warning  in  time,  and  re- 
move the  cause  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  for  flve-and-twenty  years,  the  agi- 
tation at  the  North  against  Shivery  in  tae 
South  has  been  incessant.  In  1S36,  picto- 
rial handbills  and  infiammatory  appe^s  were 
oircDloted  extensively  throughout  the  South, 


of  a  ohoraotar  to  exoite  the  pairions  of  the 
slaves;  and,  in  the  language  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  '  to  slimnlate  them  to  Insorreolion, 
and  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war.* 
This  agitation  has  ever  since  been  continued 
by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of 
State  and  County  Conrentions,  and  by 
Abolition  sennous  and  lectures-  The  time 
of  Oongreaa  has  been  occupied  in  violent 
speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject;  and 
appeals,  in  pamphlet  and  other  forma,  in- 
dorsed by  distinguished  names,  have  been 
sent  forth  from  this  central  point,  and 
spread  broadcast  over  the  Union. 

"How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American 
people  to  settle  the  Slavery  qnestion  forever, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  tbit 
distracted  country  t 

"  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it  AH 
that  is  necessary  to  aeeompliHh  the  ottject, 
and  all  for  which  the  Slave  States  have  ever 
contended,  is,  to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted 
to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  io  their 
own  way.  As  sover^gn  States,  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  responsible  before  God 
and  the  world  for  the  Slavery  existing  among 
them.  For  this,  the  people  of  the  North 
ore  not  more  responnble,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  Russia  or  in  BraziL  Upon  their 
good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance,  1  con- 
fess I  greatly  rely." 

How  a  Bane  man  could  talk  iu  this 
way,  in  full  view  of  the  Texas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  Kansas  struggles  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  of  the  persistent  efforts 
to  acquire  Cuba,  and  "regenerate" 
Central  America  in  the  interest  of 
the  Slave  Power,  is  one  of  tlie  pro- 
blems reserved  for  solation  in  some 
future  and  higher  existence.  To  ex- 
pose its  inconsistency  with  notorious 
facts  were  a  waste  of  time  and  effort ; 
to  lose  temper  over  it  were  even  a 
graver  mistake :  tlie  proper,  fittest 
frame  of  mind  wherein  to  contem- 
plate it  is  one  of  silent  wonder. 

Mr.  Bnchanan  proceeded  to  ai^ie 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
"  does  not  of  iteelf  afford  just  canse 
for  dissolving  the  Union;"  that 
"irom  the  very  nature  of  his  office, 
and  its  high  responsibilities,  he  must 
necessarily    be    cooaervative ;"    that 
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each  State,  and  is  binding  upon  the 
pe(^le  thereof;  that  the  people  of 
Stat«e  aggrieved  or  oppressed  l^ 
Federal  power  have  the  right  of  revo- 
Intionary  resietanee,  but  no  other — 
and  yet,  if  any  State  should  see  fit  to 
secede  from  and  defy  the  Union, 
there  ie  no  help  for  it  1  Let  ub  hear 
Mr.  Bechuiui  more  fuUy  on  this 
point : 

"  What,  !n  the  mean  time,  is  the  responsl- 
bilk;  and  true  poeicion  of  the  ExeontWot 
He  is  bonnd  by  solemo  oath,  beforeOod  aad 
the  cOQDtrf,  *Ta  take  care  that  the  laws  b« 
faithfully  execDted;' and  fVom  this obligatioa 
he  cannot  be  abaoh-od  by  any  homan  power. 
Bat  what,  if  the  perfonaaoce  of  this  dut^, 
ia  vhole  or  in  put,  has  been  rendered  im- 
proeticabla  b;  events  over  which  he  oootd 
have  exercised  no  control!  Booh,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  case  throaghont  the 
State  f f  Sonth  Carolina,  so  tar  ss  the  laws  of 
tlie  United  States  to  secnre  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice  by  means  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary are  concerned.  All  the  Federal  officers 
within  itslimits,  through  trhose  agency  alone 
these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution, 
have  already  resigned.  We  no  longer  have 
B  District  Judge,  a  District  Attorney,  or  a 
Marshal,  in  Bonth  Carolina.  In  fact,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment necessary  for  the  distribnlion  of  reme- 
dial Justice  among  the  people  has  been  de- 
molished, and  it  woold  be  difficult,  If  not 
impossible,  to  replace  it. 

'•Theonlyacts  of  Congress  on  the  statnte- 
book,  bearing  upon  this  sutjeot,  are  those  of 
S8th  Febmary,  1796.  and  Sd  March,  1B07. 
These  anthorizeihe  President,  after  he  shall 
have  aseertained  that  the  Marshsl,  with  his 
pone  eemitatut,  is  unable  to  ozecnte  civil  or 
criminal  process  in  any  pariionlar  case,  to 
call  oat  the  militia  and  employ  the  Army 
and  NaTy  to  ud  him  in  performing  this  ser- 
vice, having  first,  by  Proclamation,  oom- 
manded  the  insurgents  to  'disperse,  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodee, 
within  a  limited  time.'  This  duty  cannot, 
by  posnbility,  be  performed  in  aStste  where 
BO  JDdiolol  anthority  exists  to  iasne  process, 
and  where  there  is  no  Marshal  toezeonte  it; 
and  wtere,  even  if  there  were  such  an 
oflloer,  the  entire  popniation  would  oonsti- 
tnt«  one  solid  combination  to  resist  bun." 

But  why  cannot  the  President  ap- 

'The  OrdinsDoa  of  1787,  reaS<Tmed  under  the  em  Rij^ts.'  This,  be  it  remembered,  as  well  ■• 
Oonstilution  in  ITB9,  is  thus  deariy  afflrmed  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  itself  had  the  bsar^ 
Mr.  BudiaoBQ  to  be  nol  In  derogation  of 'South-     support  of  the  entiragoatli. 


HO  angle  act  has  ever  passed  Con- 
gress, nnlesa  we  may  possibly  except 
the  Missouri  Compromise,'  impair- 
ing, in  the  slightest  d^ree,  the  rights 
of  tlie  South  in  their  property  in 
slaves ;  that  no  such  act  covid  be 
pasEod,  in  the  present  or  in  the  next 
Congress ;  that  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion had  covered  all  the  ground  con- 
tended for  by  the  Slave  States,  ren- 
dering nnll  and  void  a  recent  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Kansas,  abolishing 
Slavery  in  that  Territory ;  that  all 
acts  of  State  Legislatures  intended 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law  were  nnllitiea,  the  Su- 
preme Conrt  having  so  decided  and 
sustained  that  law  at  every  point ; 
nevertheless,  the  States  that  have 
passed  such  acta  ought,  and  should 
be  urged,  to  repeal  them ;  that, 
should  they  not  be  repealed,  "the 
injured  &tat«e"  "would  be  justified 
in  revolutionary  resistance  to  the 
Glovemment  of  the  Union"  (for  un- 
fiiithiiilness  to  constitutional  obliga- 
tions by  those  whom  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  control) ;  that  there  is 
no  reserved  or  constitutional  right  of 
State  Secession  from  the  Union, 
which  was  clearly  intended  to  be  per- 
petual; that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  required,  and  the  States  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  to  do  many  things 
essential  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty  ; 
that  the  Federal  Government  "has 
precisely  the  same  right  to  exercise 
its  power  for  the  people  of  all  these 
States,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  that 
each  one  of  them  posBesses  over  sub- 
jects not  delegated  to  the  United 
States ;"  that  die  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  Con8tituti<m  of 
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point  a  Dew  District  Judge,  a  new 
Karahal,  to  replace  thoee  who  have 
resigned  J  If  no  one  of  the  vicinage 
will  or  dare  accept  these  trusta,  why 
not  fill  them  from  loyal  States  1  If 
these  Bhall  be  resisted,  will  it  not  he 
at  the  proper  peril  of  the  insurgents  ? 
If  the  Federal  GoTemment  can  be 
driven  ont  of  a  State,  and  compelled 
to  atay  cot,  by  the  cheap  process  of 
bullying  two  or  three  Federal  officers 
into  resigning,  aod  bullying  others  ont 
of  daring  to  take  their  places,  isouisa 
real  government  at  all  I 

The  President,  proceeding,  set 
forth  the  main  issne  as  follows : 

"The  qnestioQ,  fairly  utated.  Is;  Hoa  the 
Oonsti  totion  delegated  to  CongreM  the  power 
to  oource  inio  Bubmiasion  &  Btete  which  in 
attemptJDg  to  withdraw,  or  has  actually 
withdrawn,  from  the  confoderooyl  If  an- 
■wered  in  the  affimiative,  it  must  be  on  the 
prinoiple  that  the  power  haa  been  conferred 
npoD  Congress  to  declare  and  to  make  war 
againet  a  State.  After  much  serions  reflec- 
tion, I  bare  arrived  at  the  conctasion  that 
no  snch  power  has  been  delegated  to  Con- 
tcrexs,  or  to  anj  other  department  of  the 
Federal  G<i»emment.  It  ia  manifest,  upon 
an  inspection  of  the  ConBtitntion,  ihst  this 
is  not  among  the  specifio  and  enamerated 
powers  granted  to  Congress:  and  it  is 
oqaaily  apparent  that  its  exercise  ia  not 
'  necessary  and  proper  fur  carrying  into  eze- 
ootion'  any  one  of  these  powers." 

The  contrast  between  this  logic  and 
that  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  lite  circum- 
stances'  has  already  been  noted.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  trans- 
parent sophistry  can  have  deceived 
even  its  author.  The  President  had 
already  truly  stated  that 

"  The  Execativo  has  no  authority  to  decide 
what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Qovemment  and  Sontli  Carolina. 
Ho  haa  been  invested  with  no  anoh  discre- 
tion. He  poaaessea  no  power  to  ohaage  tlie 
relations  heretofore  existing  between  them ; 
inuoh  leas  to  acknowledge  uie  independence 
of  that  State." 

The  act  of  Secesdon,  so  called,  was 


therefore — at  least,  so  ikr  as  the  Pre- 
sident was  concerned — a  simple  nul- 
lity. He  could  know  South  Oarolma 
only  as  one  of  the  States  composing 
our  Union,  whose  citizens  wob  con- 
seqaently  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  hound  to  nphold  their 
Constitution  and  obey  their  laws.  If 
any  or  many  of  those  citizens  chose 
to  break  and  defy  thoee  laws,  it  was 
his  simple  and  imperative  duty  to 
cause  diem  to  be  faithfully  executed, 
at  whatever  inconvenience  or  peril  to 
the  law-breakers.  No  President  had 
ever  suggested  or  imt^iued  that  the 
opposition  of  any  State  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law,  for  example,  could 
absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  enforcing 
thit  law.  This  is  the  President's 
duty  in  the  premises,  and  the  whole 
of  it,— to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  *  The  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  being,  by  express  pro- 
vision, "the  supremo  law  of  the 
land;  *  *  •  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contraiy  notwithstanding,"  *  the  real 
question  was  not — 'Has  the  Consti- 
tution delegated  to  Congress  the 
power  to  coerce  a  State t'  but  'Has 
any  State  a  reserved,  inherent  power 
to  coerce  the  Union  into  acquiescence 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  subversion  of  the  laws, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  Kational- 
ityf  The  President  is  bound  to 
know  no  legitimate  power  within  the 
Union  acting  in  hostility  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  he  bas  solemnly 
sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce.  Who- 
ever and  whatever  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  enforcement,  he  can  regard 
only  as  law-breakers,  insurgents,  and 
traitors. 


■  See  pages  H-IOO. 

•Federal  ConstitnttOD,  t&it  IL,  g 3. 


•  Ibid.  ArL  YL,  g  3.     See  also  Webster's 
Bepty  to  Bi^yne,  psges  86-8. 
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Of  coDTee,  bBTing  decided  not  to 
perform  his  sworn  dut^,  the  President 
proceeded  to  lecture  the  people  whom 
he  thus  betrayed  on  the  doty  of 
buying  off  the  handed  traitors  by 
new  concessions  and  goarantees ;  say- 
ing: 

"  The  bot  U,  thftt  our  Union  rests  npon 
pnblio  opinion,  anil  can  never  be  cemented 
D7  the  blood  of  ita  citizenB  Bhed  in  civil  war. 
If  it  cannot  live  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  mnat  one  daj  perish.  Congr«M  poa- 
eeee  many  means  of  pteserving  it  by  ooncilia- 
tion ;  bat  the  aword  waa  not  placed  in  their 
hand  to  preserve  it  hj  force." 

Bnt,  if  it  cannot  be  *  cemented,'  can 
it  be  vncemented,  dissolved,  and  de- 
stroyed, 'by  the  blood  of  its  citizens, 
shed  in  ci\Tl  war  V  If  it  can,  then  is 
it  the  most  stapendoos  mockery  and 
sham  which  ever  dnped  and  ddaded 
mankind. 

His  panacea  for  the  ills  experi- 
enced or  imminently  impending  was 
an  "explanatory  amendment"  of  the 
Conetitntion,  which  should  operate 
as  a  "final  settlement"  of  the  tme 
construction  of  the  Federal  pact  on 
three  special  points : 

"  1.  An  expreea  recognition  of  the  right 
of  property  in  ataves  in  the  States  where  it 
now  eiiata  or  may  hereafter  exist 

"2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in 
all  the  common  territories  thronghont  their 
territorial  existence,  and  nntil  they  shalt  be 
admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  with  or 
withont  Slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may 
prescribe. 

"8.  A  like  racogniljon  of  the  right  of  the 
master  to  have  hia  stave,  who  has  escaped 
fVom  one  State  to  another,  restored  and  'de- 
livered np'  to  him,  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
Fagitive  Slave  law  enacted  for  this  pnrpoae, 
together  with  a  declaration  that  all  State 
lews  impuring  or  defeating  this  right  are 
violations  of  the  Oonstitntion,  and  are  con- 
aeqnentiy  nnll  and  void." 

Behind  this  pitiable  exhibition  was 
an  elaborate  opinion'  from  Hon.  Jer- 
emiah 8.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 


Buchanan's  Attorney- General,  sus- 
taining and  elaborating  tite  Presi- 
dent's most  fetal  errors.  After  set- 
ting forth,  in  a  most  gmdging  and 
technical  fashioD,  the  occasions  in 
which  the  President  is  anthorize<d  to 
use  force  in  support  of  the  violated 
laws  of  the  land,  Mr.  Black  proceeds 
as  follows : 

"Bat  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  Stat« 
agunat  the  United  States  ahould  become  so 
universal  that  the  Federal  officers  tbem- 
selvea  (including  Judges,  District  Attorneys, 
and  Marshals)  would  be  reached  by, die 
aanie  inflnence,  and  resign  their  places!  Of 
coarse,  the  first  step  woald  be  to  appoint 
others  in  their  steao,  if  otherv  coald  be  got 
to  serve.  Bnt,  in  snch  event,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  great  difflcnlty  wonld  be 
found  in  filling  the  ofBces.  Te  can  eanly 
conceive  how  it  might  become  altogether 
impossible.  We  are.  therefore,  obliged  ta 
oonsiderwhatcanbedoneincase  wehaveho 
Coarts  to  issue  jadlcial  proces^  and  no  min- 
isterial officers  to  execute  it.  In  that  event, 
troops  would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  and 
their  nse  wholly  illegal.  If  they  are  sent  to 
aid  the  Conrta  and  Marshals,  there  mast  ha 
Oonrts  and  Marshals  to  be  aided.  Withnnt 
the  exercise  of  these  functtocs,  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the  iawa 
cannot  be  execnted  in  any  event,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  physical  strength  which  the 
Government  has  at  its  command.  Under 
snch  drcamatances.  to  send  a  military  forco 
into  any  State,  with  orders  to  act  against 
the  people,  wonld  be  nmply  making  war 
upon  them." 

That  is  to  say:  A  Uttle  rebellion 
may  be  legally  and  constitutionally 
repressed ;  but  a  great  one  cannot  be. 

'  If  we  have  no  Courts'  where  they 
are  needed,  we  should  constitute 
them ;  and, '  if  we  have  no  ministe- 
rial officers,'  we  should  appoint  them. 
The  President  is  expresely  dothed 
with  the  requisite  power,  and  has  no 
right  to  refrain  from  exercising  it. 
If  no  man  now  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina dare  serve  as  District  Judge  or 
Marshal,  then  one  should  be  sent 
thither  who  has  no  repugnance  and 


•  Dated  Hovember  3D,  IBSO. 
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no  fear,  and  be  backed  by  a  compe- 
tent force.  The  President  could  have 
found  a  thousand  qualified  persons 
to  take  either  position,  bad  he  chosen. 
The  feet  that  the  insui^nts  were 
locally  formidable — even  omnipotent 
— only  hightened  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  them  promptly 
and  sternly.  And,  if  jurora  coald  not 
there  be  found  to  render  verdicta  ac- 
cording to  law,  then  the  culprits 
should  be  removed  to  some  region 
where  treason,  at  the  worst,  was  not 
nnivereaL  Bat  'The  slothM  man 
iays.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way;'  and 
he  who  has  determined  not  to  do  his 
doty,  will  nevOT  lack  excosee  for  re- 
pndiating  it. 

Mr.  Black  closed  bia  disorganizing 
opinion  as  follows : 

"  If  it  be  trne  that  war  cannot  b«  declared, 
B«r  a  Bfatem  of  general  hostllitiea  carried 
on,  hj  the  Ooitrat  Oovemment  against  a 
State,  then  it  eeemg  to  foliov  that  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so  wonld  be  ipio^^Kto  an  eitpnl- 
■ion  of  SQcb  State  from  the  Union.  Berag 
treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enemj,  she  wonld 
be  oompeUed  to  act  aooordingly.  And,  if 
Oongreas  shall  break  np  the  present  Union 
by  nnconBtitationally  putting  strife,  and  en- 
B)it)',  and  armed  hostility,  between  different 
seotions  of  die  ooiintrf,  instead  of  the  'do- 
mestio  tranquillity'  which  the  Constitution 
was  meant  to  iiisnre,  will  not  nil  the  States 
be  absolved  {h)in  their  Federal  obligations! 
b  anj  portion  of  the  people  bound  to  con- 
tribute their  money  or  their  Wood  to  carry 
on  a  contest  lili;e  thail 

"  The  right  of  the  Gieoeral  GoTemment  to 
preserve  itself  in  its  whc^o  constitotional 
vigor,  by  repelling  a  direct  and  positive  ag- 
gression apoQ  its  property  or  its  ofEoera,  can- 
not be  denied,  itnt  this  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent tiling  from  an  offensive  war  to  punish 
the  paople  for  the  political  misdeeds  of  State 
Governments,  or  to  prevent  a  threatened 
violation  of  the  GonstitntioD.or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  tlie  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  supreme.  The  States 
ore  colleagues  of  one  another ;  and,  if  some 
of  them  sbonld  conquer  the  rest  and  hold 


them  s         „  .,         . 

tally  destroy  the  whole  Uieory  upon  whioh' 

they  are  now  connected. 

"  If  t)iia  view  of  the  subject  be  as  correct 
as  I  tbisk  it  is,  then  the  Union  must  ntteriy 
perish  at  the  moment  when  Congress  shall 
arm  one  part  of  the  people  against  another, 
for  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  merely  pro- 
tecting the  General  Government  in  tbe 
exercise  of  its  proper  oonstjtutional  Aino- 

Strange  as  it  must  now  seem,  this 
assertion  of  the  radical  impotence  of 
the  Government,  this  avowal  of  a 
fixed  purpose  to  '  let  the  Union  slide,* 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 
legal  adviser,  were  received  in  Con- 
gress with  general  and  concerted  taci- 
tnmity  on  the  part  of  the  upholder*, 
and  with  a  bounteons  display  of  in- 
dignation on  that  of  the  banded  as- 
sailants, of  the  Kational  liie.  Mr.  A. 
R.  Boteler,*  of  Virginia,  moved  a 
reference  of  so  mo<^  of  the  Message 
as  related  to  onr  National  perils  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  one  from  eatii 
State ;  which  in  due  time  prevailed, 
and  a  very  fair  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed— ^Thomas  Oorwin,  of  Ohio, 
Chairman  ;  with  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  the  more  moderate  '  Kepnb- 
licans'  and  pro-Slavery  men  in  its 
composition.  Mr.  Speaker  Penning* 
ton,  who  framed  the  Committee,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  '  conciliation,'  ii 
that  could  be  effected  on  terms  not 
disgraceful  to  the  North ;  and  at  least 
six  of  the  sixteen  Republicans  placed 
on  the  Committee  deeired  and  hoped 
that  an  adjastment  might  yet  be 
achieved.  No  member  of  extreme 
anti-Slavery  views  was  assodated 
with  thffln. 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  no 
'  conceeeion'  or  '  conciliation'  was  de- 
sired by  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 


'  From  the  Potomac  district  next  above  Wash- 
tngtoD ;  ori^nally  a  '  Whig* ;  tbeu  '  ATQOrican' ; 
elected  to  this  Gougress    and    supported    for 


afcer   as  '  Union' ;  now,  tealous  fbr  '  conces- 
i'  and  '  peace' ;  an  open  trutor  from  (he  day 
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Blsverj  membu^  Mr.  Clingman  of 
N.  C. — who  came  into  CongreGS  as 
a  'Wliig'  of  very  moderate  viowa 
regardiog  Slavery,  but  had  finally 
turned  Democrat  under  the  impulse 
of  zeal  for  '  Southeni  Bights,'  aud 
been  therenpon  promoted  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  and  who  had 
changed  from  Doo^j^  to  Breckin- 
ridge toward  the  end  of  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  just  closed — assailed  the 
Message,  bo  boou  as  it  had  been  read, 
and  broadly  intimated  that  no  con- 
cession wonld  satisfy  the  South.  The 
repeal  of  all '  Personal  Liberty  bills,' 
etc,  he  observed,  '^ould  not  be 
Batisfactory  to  the  State  from  ■which 
I  come."  He  protested  against "  wait- 
ing for  an  overt  act"  before  seceding, 
and  against  farther  parley  or  negotia- 
tion between  the  Free  and  the  Slave 
States.    Said  he: 

"  They  want  to  get  up  a  free  debate,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Ur.  SewardJ 
ex|irea»ed  it,  in  one  of  his  speeches.  Bat  a 
Senator  trota  Teias  told  me  the  oth^r  da; 
thatOffTtat  many  of  iket  fret  drbatenwert 
kanffiitf  from  the  tree*  <^  that  eouatrg 
[Texas].  I  have  no  doubt  thej  would  mn 
off  a  great  manj  slavea  fWnn  the  Border 
States,  so  aa  to  make  tb«ta  Free  States ;  and 
then.  Sir,  when  the  overt  act  was  Btrnck,  we 
should  have  a  hard  struggle.  I  sav,  tbere- 
foro,  that  onr  polio?  is  not  to  let  this  thing 
eontinne.  That,  I  thick,  is  the  opinion  of 
Korth  Carolina.  I  think  the  party  for  im- 
mediate secession  is  gaining  gronnd  rapidly. 
It  is  idle  for  men  to  shut  uieir  eyes  to  con- 
sequences like  this,  if  anything  can  be  done 
to  avert  the  evil  while  we  have  power  to 
do  it" 

Messrs.  Albert  G,  Brown,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
and  Alfred  Iverson,  of  Geotgia,  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain,  but  even  more 
plainly.    Said  Mr.  Iverson  : 

"  Gentlemen  speak  of  concession — of  the 
repeal  of  the  Personal  liberty  bills.  Repeal 
thera  all  to-morrow,  and  yon  cannot  stop 
this  revolnlion.  It  is  not  the  Lil>erty  laws 
but  the  mob  law  which  the  Sontli  fean. 


They  do  not  dread  these  overt  acts;  for, 
without  tbe  power  of  tiie  Federal  Qovem- 
ment,  by  force,  naier  BepnUUum  role,  theb* 
institution  would  not  last  ten  years;  and 
they  know  it.  They  intend  te  go  ont  of  this 
Union,  and  he  believed  this.  Before  the  4th 
of  Uarch,five  States  will  have  declared  their 
independence,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  tiiroe 
other  States  would  follow  as  soon  aa  the 
action  of  thwr  people  can  be  had.  Arkansaa 
will  call  her  Convention,  and  Loniaiana  will 
follow.  And,  though  there  is  a  clog  In  the 
way  in  the  'lone  star'  of  Texas,  in  the  pvr- 
son  of  her  Governor,  who  will  not  oonseot 
to  call  the  Legislatnre,  yet  the  public  senti- 
ment is  BO  strong  that  even  her  Oovernor 
may  be  overridden ;  and,  if  he  will  not  yieM 
to  that  public  sentiment,  t<nne  Texan  BrutvM 
may  ante  to  rid  hie  eovntry  of  thit  old, 
hoary-headed  traitor.  [Great  sensation.] 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vaporing  and 
threatening;  bet  they  come  from  the  last 
men  who  wonld  carry  out  their  threat*. 
Men  talk  alwnt  their  eightMQ  milKona ;  bnt 
we  hear  a  fow  days  afterward  of  these  sam« 
men  being  awitehcd  in  the  face,  and  they 
tremble  like  a  sheep-stealing  dog.  Thers 
will  be  no  war.  The  North,  governed  by 
such  far-seeing  stetesmen  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Seward],  will  see  the 
futility  of  this.  In  less  than  twelve  monthiL 
a  Southern  Confederacy  will  be  formed ;  and 
it  will  be  the  most  eoccesaful  Government 
on  earth.  The  Southern  States,  thna  handed 
together,  will  be  able  to  resist  any  force  in 
tJie  world.  We  do  not  expect  war ;  but  wa 
will  be  prepared  for  it ;  and  we  are  not  a 
beble  raoe  of  UesioaBs  uther." 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Saulsbnry,  of  Delaware,  both 
spoke  pleadingly  for  'conciliation* 
and  the  TJnion,  but  to  deaf  ears. 

A  caucus  of  Southern  members 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember 8th ;  but  it  only  served  to 
develop  more  clearly  the  broad  Hne 
of  demarkation  between  the  Union- 
ists and  the  Disunionists.  Messrs, 
Albert  G-.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  and 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  were 
among  the  most  fierce  ftir  Secession, 
Messrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  favored  further  efibrts,  or,  at 
least,  further  waiting,  for  concilia- 
tion.    Messrs.  CrittendeQ,  Bayard, 
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and  several  other  'Border-State' 
Senators,  more  eameetly  ui^ed  tMe 
course. 

Monday,  December  9th,  bemg '  res- 
olution day'  in  the  House,  was  signal- 
ized by  the  broachiDg  of  several  new 
devices  for  saving  the  Union.  Mr. 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  su^ested  a 
faitliful  ohservance,  on  all  hands,  of 
the  reqtiirements  and  compromises 
of  the  Constitution,  with  au  immedi- 
ate division  of  the  territories  into 
embryo  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
prompt  admission  into  the  Union. 
Mr.  John  Cochrane,  of  Hew  York, 
revived  the  old  scheme  of  dividing 
the  territories  between  Free  and 
Slave  Labor  on  the  line  of  86"  30'. 
Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  proposed 
substantially  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Noell,  of  Missouri,  proposed  an  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  division  of  the 
Union  into  three  districts,  each  to 
elect  one  member  of  an  'Executive 
Council,'  to  which  the  functions  of 
President  should  be  intrusted.  He 
suf^ested,  moreover,  a  'restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  between  the  Free 
and  Slave  States,'  by  a  division  of 
several  of  the  latter  into  two  or  more 
States  each.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hind- 
man,'  of  Arkansas,  proposed  to  so 
amend  the  Constitution  as  to  pro- 
tect slave  property  ill  the  territories, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  that  any  State  which 
should  pass  an  act  impairing  or  de- 
feating the  operation  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  should  thereupon  be  de- 
prived of  her  right  of  representation 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Larra- 
bee,  of  Wisconsin,  proposed  a  Con- 
vention of  the  States.  All  these 
projects  were  referred  to  the  Grand 
Select  Committee  aforesaid. 

'  Since,  a  Kebel  Brigadier. 


That  Committee,  December  13th, 
afler  four  days'  eameet  deliberation, 
united  in  a  resolve,  moved  by  Mr. 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Terraon^  as  a 
substitute  for  one  moved  by  Mr. 
William  McEee  Dunn,  of  Indiana, 
affirming  the  necessity  of  proffering 
to  the  Slave  States  "  additional  and 
more  special  guarantees  of  their  pe- 
culiar righte  and  interests."  Mr. 
Morrill's  affirmation  was  as  follows : 

"Saolted,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  the  existing  discontents  among 
the  Southern  people,  and  the  growiog  hos- 
tility among  t^em  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment,  are  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  and  that 
any  reasonable,  ptoper,  and  constitutional 
remedies,  necessarj  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  coontiy  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  shoidd  be  promptly  and  cheerfully 
granteid." 

Twenty-two  votes  were  cast  for 
this  proposition,  including  those  of 
all  the  members  from  Slave  States 
who  voted.  Two  (Messrs.  Boyce,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Hawkins,  of 
Florida)  were  absent.  Mr.  Beuben 
Davis  was  present,  but  did  not  vote. 
The  Nays  (eight)  were  all  Republi- 
cans. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gamett  B. 
Adrain  (Douglas  Democrat)  of  New 
Jersey,  the  House,'  by  151  Yeas  to  14 
Nays; 

"Eetohed,  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit 
of  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  wherever 
manifested  ;  and  that  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  all  statutes  by  tlie  State 
Legislatures  in  conflict  with,  and  in  violation 
ot  ihat  sacred  instmmont,  and  the  lawa  of 
Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof." 

Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy  (Republican) 
of  Illinoifl,  hereupon  proposed  this 
counterpart  to  the  foregoing ; 

"  Whertas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  law  of  tlie  land,  and 
ready  and  faithftil  obedience  to  it  a  duty  of 
all  good  and  law-abiding  citizens;  There- 

"Eetolvtd,  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit 

'  December  17th. 
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of  disobedienoe  to  the  Oonatitntion.  wherever 
manifested ;  and  that  we  eamestlj  recom- 
mend the  rqieal  of  all  nnlMcation  laws; 
and  tbftt  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend  the 
property  of  the  United  States." 

The  Yeas  were  124;  the  Nays 
nong — moet  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers refusing  to  vote. 

Mr,  Isaac  N.  Morris  (Democrat) 
of  Illinois,  next  mored 

"  That  we  bxv6  seen  nothing  in  the  past, 
nor  do  we  tee  anything  in  the  prewnt,  either 
in  the  eleodon  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  ttie 
Prealdeiicy,  or  odterwiae,  to  jiutiiy  a  disso- 
Jotion  of  the  Unbn,"  eto.,  etc 

On  this,  the  Teas  were  115 ;  Nays 
44.  Two  of  the  Nays  were  Norti- 
ern  Democrats.* 

On  the  same  day,  a  resolve,  by  Mr. 
LazaroB  "W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
propoeing  a  Committee  of  Thirteen 
on  the  absorbing  topic,  came  ap  in 
.the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  nttered  some  wdghty 
words  on  the  general  subject.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  the  Government  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Slave  Power — that  the  personal 
rights  and  safety  of  Northern  men  of 
anti-Slavery  views  were  habitually 
violated  in  the  South — that  the  pres- 
ent pointed  antagonism  between  the 
Free  and  the  Slave  States  had  been 
caused  by  a  great  change  of  opinion, 
not  at  the  North,  but  at  the  South, 
he  continued : 

"The  Bepablioan  party  holds  the  same 
opmion,  so  far  aa  I  (mow,  with  regard  to 
your  'peculiar  institntion'  that  Is  held  hy 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  'We  do 
not  differ  in  pnblio  sentiment  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  on  the  sobjoct 
of  Slavery, 

"  I  tell  yon  frankly  that  we  did  lay  down 
the  principle  in  onr  platform,  tfant  we  wonid 
prohibit,  if  we  had  the  power.  Slavery  frotn 
mvading  another  inch  of  the  free  soil  of  thie 
Government  I  stand  to  that  principle  to- 
day.   I  have  argnsd  it  to  half  a  million  of 


people,  and  ti«y  stand  by  it— they  have  <tom- 
mJBsioned  ma  to  stand  by  it;  and,  so  hdp 
me  God,  I  wiUl  1  say  to  you,  while  we 
hold  this  doctrine  to  tiie  end,  there  la  no 
Reimblican,  or  Oonyention  of  Kepabltcans, 
or  Repnblioan  paper,  that  pretends  to  have 
any  nght  in  yonr  States  to  interfere  with 
your  pecoliar  and  local  iustitntions.  On  the 
other  hand,  onr  platform  Tepndiatoe  the  idea 
that  we  have  any  right,  or  harbor  any  ulti- 
mate intention,  to  invade  or  interfere  with 
yonr  institution  in  yonr  own  Statos.  *  •  • 

"I  have  disowned  any  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  party,  to  harm  a  hair 
of  yonr  heads.  We  hold  to  nodoctrine  that 
can  possibly  work  yon  any  inconvenience — 
any  wrong— any  disaster.  We  have  been, 
and  shall  remain,  faithfbl  to  all  the  laws — 
stndionaly  bo.  It  is  not,  by  yonr  own  con- 
fessions, that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  expected  to 
commit  any  overt  act  by  which  you  may  be 
iigurcd.  Yon  will  not  even  wait  for  any, 
yon  say ;  but,  by  anticipating  that  Uie  Gov- 
ernment may  do  you  an  injury,  yog  will  put 
an  end  to  it — which  means,  simply  and 
squarely,  that  yon  intend  to  rule  or  min  this 
Government.  »  *  • 

"  As  to  compromises,  I  supposed  that  we 
bad  agreed  that  the  day  of  compromises  was 
at  an  end.  The  most  solemn  we  have  made 
have  been  violated,  and  ore  no  more.  Since 
I  bava  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  one  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  was  swept  from  onr  sta- 
tnt«-book;  and  when,  in  the  minority,  I 
stood  np  here,  and  asked  you  to  withhold 
yonr  bands — that  it  was  a  solemn,  sacred 
compact  between  nations — what  was  the 
reply  t  That  it  was  nothing  hnt  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  could  he  swept  away  by  the 
some  migority  which  enacted  it,  lliat  uot 
tme  in  fact,  and  tme  in  law ;  and  it  showed 
the  weaknesB  of  compromises,  *  *  * 

"  We  beat  you  on  the  plainest  and  roost 
palpable  issue  ever  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  one  wbiob  every  man  nn- 
derstooa ;  and  now,  when  we  come  to  the 
capital,  we  tell  y6u  that  onr  candidates  must 
and  shaU  be  inaugurated — roast  and  shall 
administer  this  Government  precisely  as  the 
GonstitutioD  presorihes.  It  would  not  only 
be  bnrailiating,  but  highly  dlshunorable  to 
uB,  if  we  listened  to  any  compromise  by 
whiob  we  should  set  aside  the  honest  verdict 
of  the  people.  When  it  comes  to  that,  yon 
have  no  government,  bnt  anarchy  intervenes, 
and  civil  war  may  follow;  and  all  the  evils 
that  human  imagination  can  raise  may  be 
consequent  on  such  a  course  ss  that.  The 
A  menoan  people  wonldlosethe  sheet-anchor 
of  tbeir  liberties  whenever  it  is  d«iied  on 
this  floor  that  a  m^ority,  fairly  given,  shall 
mle.    I  know  not  what  others  may  do;  hut 


*  Bani<J  B.  Sidiles,  oTKew  Tofk;  Thomas  B.  Florenoe^  of  PeDnt^Ivoniih 
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I  tetl  joa  that,  with  (hat  verdict  of  the  p«o- 
^  in  m^  pocket,  and  Btandmg  on  the  plat- 
form on  which  these  oondidatea  were  dected, 
I  wonld  suffer  aajthing  before  I  would 
coinproinige  in  any  wa;.  I  daein  it  no  case 
where  we  have  a  right  to  extend  ooorteBy 
and  generositf.  The  absolute  right,  the 
most  aacred  that  a  &oe  people  can  bestow 
upooaaj  man,  is  thur  verdict  that  gives  him 
a  full  title  to  the  office  he  holds.  If  we 
cannot  stand  there,  we  cannot  stand  anj- 
where ;  and,  mj  ftiends,  any  other  verdict 
woald  be  as  fatal  to  jon  as  to  oa," 

The  Tenerable  and  Union-loving 
JoRS  J.  CaiTTEHDEN,  of  Kentucky — 
the  Neetor  of  the  Bell-Everett  partj 
— ^who  liad  first  entered  Congresa  as 
a  Senator  forty-four  years  before — 
who  bad  Berved,  at  different  timeB,  no 
lees  than  twenty  years,  in  the  upper 
House  of  Confess;  and  who,  after 
filling,  for  a  season,  the  post  of  Attor- 
ney-General Tinder  Gen.  Harrison, 
and  again  under  Mr.  Fillmore,  was 
now,  in  his  fullness  of  ^ears,  about 
to  give  place  to  a  Democrat,'*  elected 
because  of  the  greater  confidence  of 
the  slavebolding  interest  in  the  Demo- 
cratic than  in  the  adverse  party — 
came  forward  to  tender  his  peace- 
offering  ;  and  no  anti-Kepnblican  in 
Oongrwa  or  in  the  country  could  have 
risen  whose  personal  character  and 
history  could  have  more  disposed  the 
Kepublicans  to  listen  to  him  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  find  the  acceptance 
of  his  scheme  compatible  with  their 
principles  and  their  sense  of  public 
duty.  His  olive-branch  was  as  fol- 
lows; 

"A  Joint  JRewhition  propoting  eertaia 
ainandin«att  to  the  Gomtitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stata: 

"  WhercfU,  serioas  and  alarming  dissen- 
sions have  ariaan  between  the  Norihern 
and  the  So  at  Ij  em  Ststes,  oooccroing  the 
righta  and  secnritj  of  the  rights  of  the  slavo- 
holding  States,  and  especially  their  riglits  in 
the  common  territory  of  the  United  States; 
and  whereat,  it  is  eminently  desirable  and 
proper  that  these  diisessions,  which  now 
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tiireatea  the  very  eziateace  of  this  Uawn, 

should  b«  permanently  quieted  and  settled 
by  constitutional  uroviaions,  which  shall  do 
eqn^  justice  to  ali  sections,  and  thereby  re- 
store to  the  people  that  peace  and  good-wiU 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  oU  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Therefore, 

"Beiolted,  Irjf  the  Sejiatt  and  Bbvu  ofBep- 
retentalisee  of  the  United  Statet  qf  America, 
in  Congreei  cuiembled  (two-thirds  of  both 
Houiies  concurring),  That  the  following  arti- 
cles be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  and  sub- 
mitted as  amendments  to  the  Coostitutioo 
of  the  Uiiited  States,  which  shall  be  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Oon- 
stitnlioD,  when  ratified  by  Conventions  of 
throe'fourths  of  the  several  States; 

"Abtjclb  1.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  Cni- 
ted  Slates  now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired, 
eitnate  north  of  latitude  36°  30',  Slavery  or 
involnntary  serritade^  except  as  a  poniah- 
nient  for  crime,  is  prohibited,  while  suah 
territory  shall  remain  under  territorial  gov- 
ernnient,  la  all  the  territory  south  ot 
smd  line  of  latitude.  Slavery  of  the  A&i- 
can  race  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing, 
and  sliall  not  be  interfered  with  by  Congress, 
bat  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all 
the  deportiuents  of  the  torritorial  govern- 
ment during  tU  coutinuance.  And  whea 
any  territory,  north  or  south  of  said  lino, 
within  such  honndaries  as  Congress  may 
presenile,  shall  contain  the  population  re- 
quisito  for  a  member  of  Congress,  according 
to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  shall, 
if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  bo 
admitted  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  6tat«s;  with  or  with- 
out Slavery,  as  the  ConstituUon  of  such  new 
State  may  provide. 

''Art.  2.  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  in  places  under  its  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  sitnate  within  the  lim- 
its of  States  that  permit  the  holding  of 

"Abt.  S.  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  long  as  it  exists  in  the  acyoin- 
ing  Statee  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or 
eiuier,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habttaiits,  nor  without  jnst  compensation 
first  made  to  such  ownetB  of  slaves  as  do  not 
consent  to  such  aboli^monL  Nor  shall 
Congress,  at  any  time,  prohibit  officers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  members  of 
Congress  whose  duties  require  them  to  be 
in  Bud  District,  from  bringing  with  them 
their  slaves,  and  holding  them  as  such  dur- 
ing the  time  their  dnties  may  require  them 
to  remaiu  there,  and  afterward  taking  them 
from  the  District. 


» John  C.  Breckintidge;  chosen  to  take  Uf.  Crittenden's  seat  cai  the  4th  of  March,  IS61. 
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"Abt.  4.  Oongrees  shall  h»ve  no  power 
to  prohibit  or  hioder  the  transportation  of 
elsres  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  ter- 
ritory in  whkh  bIstm  are,  by  law,  permitted 
to  be  held,  whether  that  transportation  be 
by  land,  navigable  rivers,  or  hf  the  sea. 

"  Am.  G.  That,  in  addition  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constito- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  CongriHs  shall 
hav«  power  to  provide  by  law,  and  it  sbaH 
bo  its  dntf  to  provide,  that  the  United  Statos 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  who  nhail  apply  for 
it,  the  ibU  value  of  his  fn^tive  staves  in  all 
cases  whore  the  marshal,  or  other  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  said  fugitive, 
was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or 
intimidation,  or  where,  after  arrest,  said  fn- 
gitive  was  rescued  by  force,  and  the  owner 
thereby  prevented  Hnd  obBtmcted  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  remedy  for  tlie  recovery  of  his 
fagitive  slave  nnd^  the  said  clanse  of  the 
Constitution  and  tse  laws  made  in  pnrsu' 
ance  thereof.  And  in  all  such  cases,  when 
the  United  States  shall  pay  for  such  Aigitive, 
they  shall  have  the  right,  in  thdrowncame, 
to  sne  the  county  in  which  said  violence,  in- 
timidation, or  rescue,  was  committed,  and 
recover  fraai  it,  with  interest  and  damages, 
the  amount  paid  by  them  for  said  fagitive 
slave.  And  the  said  coanty,  after  it  has  paid 
said  amount  to  the  United  States,  may,  for 
its  indemnity,  sne  and  recover  ttom  the 
nrong-doars'or  rescuers  by  whom  the  owner 
was  prevented  from  the  recovery  of  his  fagi- 
tive slave,  in  Kke  manner  as  the  owner  him- 
self might  have  sued  and  recovered. 

"Abt.  6.  No  future  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  shall  afibct  the  five  preceding 
articles;  nor  the  third  paragraph  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  tlie  first  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  nor  tlie  third  paragraph  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  fourth  article  of  said 
Constitution;  and  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  shall  ao- 
thorize  or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of 
the  States  by  whose  laws  it  is,  or  may  be, 
allowed  or  permitted. 

'*And  vherea*.  alto,  besides  those  canses 
of  dissennoa  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitntion 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  others  which 
come  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
and  may  be  remedied  by  its  legislative  pow- 
er ;  And  jrhereag,  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress, 
as  far  as  its  power  will  eitend,  to  remove  all 
just  canse  for  the  popular  discontent  and 
agitatiiin  which  now  distnub  the  peace  of 
Uie  country  and  threaten  the  stability  of  its 
instituCiouB :  Therefore, 

'^Jiaoktd,  by  the  Senate  and  Souee  of 
SepTMeatalivet  in  Congreu  aeumbled,  That 


the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery  of 
fagitive  slaves  are  in  strict  pursuance  of  the 
plain  and  mandatory  proviuons  of  the  Con- 
sUtntion,  and  have  been  sanctioned  as  vaUd 
and  constitutional  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  slaveholding  States  are  entitled  t>o  the 
taithtU  observance  and  eiecntion  of  those 
laws;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, or  so  modified  or  changed  as  to  im- 
pair their  efficiency;  and  that  laws  ought  to 
DO  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
attempt,  by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  ille- 
gal means,  to  hinder  or  drfeat  the  due  exe- 
cution ot  said  laws. 

"2.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict 
with  the  fuptive  slave  acts  of  Congress,  or 
any  other  Constitutional  acts  of  Ooncresa, 
or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede,  hinder, 
or  delay,  the  free  coarse  and  dae  execution 
of  any  of  said  acts,  are  null  and  void  by  the 

6lain  proviuons  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
uited  States ;  yet  those  State  laws,  void  as 
they  are,  have  given  color  to  practices,  and 
led  to  consequences,  which  have  obstructed 
the  due  administration  and  execution  of  acta 
of  Congress,  and  especially  the  acts  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  have  thereby 
contributed  much  to  the  discord  and  com- 
motion now  prevailing.  Congress,  therefore, 
in  the  present  perilous  juncture,  does  not 
deem  it  improper,  respectfully  and  earnestly, 
to  recommend  the  repeal  of  those  laws  to 
the  several  States  which  have  enacted  them, 
or  such  legislative  corrections  or  explana- 
tions of  them  as  may  prevent  their  being 
used  or  perverted  to  such  mischievous  pnr- 

"8.  Thattheactoftheiethof  September, 
1850,  commonly  called  the  Fngitive  Slave 
law,  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
fee  of  the  Commissioner,  mentioned  in  the 
«ghth  section  of  the  act,  equal  in  amoant 
in  the  cases  decided  by  him,  whether  his 
decision  be  in  favor  of  or  against  the  claim- 
ant. And,  to  avoid  misoonstruction,  the 
last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  act, 
which  authorizes  tjie  person  holding  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  fugitive 
slave  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  poim  eomt- 
tatvty  and  which  declares  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  assbt  him  in  its  exe- 
cution, ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  ex- 
pressly limit  the  authority  and  duty  to  cases 
m  which  there  shall  be  reatstance,  or  danger 
of  resistance  or  rescue. 

"4.  That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  Skve-Trade,  and  especially  those 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  more  efTectual, 
and  onght  to  be  thoroughly  executed ;  and 
alt  f^irther  enactments  oecessary  to  tiiose 
ends  ought  to  be  promptly  made." 
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A  white  man  and  aa  Indian,  saya 
the  legend,  once  went  hunting  in 
partnership ;  and  the  net  product  of 
their  joint  efforts  was  a  turkey  and 
an  owl,  which  were  to  he  divided 
between  them.  "  I  will  take  the  toi^ 
key,"  said  the  white  man,  "and  you 
may  have  the  owl ;  or  you  may  have 
the  owl,  and  I'll  take  the  tnrkey." 
"Ah,  but,"  demurred  the  Indian, 
"you  don't  say  'turkey'  once  to  me." 

I.  For  a  generation,  the  Free  North 
had  been  struggling  against  a  series 
of  important  measures,  forming  a 
systetp  of  public  policy,  whereof  the 
purpose  and  necessary  effect  were 
the  diffusion  and  aggrandizement  of 
Slavery.  Mr.  Crittenden,  by  coope- 
rating therein,  to  a  certain  extent, 
had  clearly  affirmed,  to  that  extent, 
the  right  and  justice  of  this  resistance. 
He  ]iad  earnestly  opposed  the  viola- 
tion of  our  pubhc  faith  solemnly 
plighted  to  tbfi  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians ;  he  had  struggled  manfully 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
True,  he  had  not  openly  condemned 
and  resisted  the  repudiation  of  the 
Missouri  Compact;  but  his  studied 
silence  on  that  topic,  in  view  of  the 
Southern  furor  m  favor  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  proves  clearly  his  tacit 
concurrence  in  the  Northern  repug- 
nance to  that  measure.  So  also  with 
regard  to  the  projected  purchase  or 
seizure  of  Cuba.  Yet  this  struggle 
of  the  North,  its  importance  and  its 
justice,  are  utterly  ignored  in  this 
plan  of  '  adjustment'  and  '  concilia- 
tion ;'  while  the  Sonth  is  proffered 
guarantees  of  the  perpetuity  of  Sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  in  the  Slave  States,  with  the 
utmost  facilities  and  aids  to  slave- 
hunting  ever  known  in  any  country. 


The  show  of  concession,  in  the  forgo- 
ing project,  to  Northern  convictions, 
relates  to  the '  mint,  anise  and  cummin' 
of  the  great  controversy ;  it  proffers  to 
the  Free  States  no  guarantee  on  a 
single  point  ever  deemed  by  them 
essential.  Then  as  to  the  territories : 
Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition,  in  sub- 
stance, is,  that  the  North  shall  not 
merely  permit,  but  establish  and  gua- 
rantee. Slavery  in  all  present  and 
future  territories  of  the  Union  south 
of  36°  80'.  The  direct  incitement 
herein  proffered,  the  strong  tempta- 
tion held  out,  to  fillibustering  raids 
upon  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  etc.,  could  never  be  ignored. 
The  Slave  Power  would  have  claimed 
this  as  a  vital  element  of  the  new 
compromise — that  she  had  surren- 
dered her  just  claim  to  all  territory 
north  of  36°  80'  for  the  conceded 
right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  new  terri- 
tory south  of  that  Hue,  and  would 
have  insisted  on  her  '  pound  of  flesh' 
— ^a  rigorous  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
pact. Her  Sam  Houstons,  William 
"Walkers  and  Bickleys  would  liave 
piotted  at  home  and  plundered 
abroad,  in  the  character  of  apostles, 
laboring  to  readjust  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  of  the  Union  by  acquiring 
for  the  South  that  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled by  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 
II.  The  essence  and  substance  of 
Mr.  Crittenden's  *  adjustment'  inhere 
in  his  proposition  ^at,  of  the  vast 
territories  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico, 
with  all  that  may  be  acquired  here- 
after, so  much  as  lies  south  of  the 
parallel  36"  30',  shall  be  absolutely 
surrendered  aud  guaranteed  to  Sla- 
very. But  this  very  proposition  was 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  South,  by  Gen. 
Burt,  of  S.  C,  in  1847,  and  was 
then  defeated  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
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114  to  83 — nvt  one  Wliig,  and  but 
/our  Democrats,  from  the  FVee  States, 
snstainiDg  it."  It  was  defeated  again 
in  th©  next  Congress,  when  proposed 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1848 :  Yeas  82 ; 
NajB  121 ;  onlj  three  Democrats  and 
tw  Whig  from  Free  States  sustaining 
it."  The  Republican  party  was  now 
required,  in  the  year  1861,  to  assent 
to  a  partition  of  the  territories,  and 
an  establishment  of  Slavery  therein, 
which  both  the  Whig  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  Free- States  had 
repeatedly,  and  all  bat  unanimously, 
rejected  before  there  was  any  Repub- 
lican party.  Thus  the  North,  under 
the  leiid  of  the  Republicans,  was  re- 
quired to  make,  on  pain  of  civil  war, 
concessions  to  Slavery  which  it  had 
utterly  refused  when  divided  only 
between  the '  conservative'  parties  of 
Itfteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

III.  The  vital  principle  of  this,  as 
of  all  compromiBes  or  projects  of  con- 
ciliation proposed  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  was  this ;  *  You  shall  re- 
gard Slavery  as  we  do,  and  agree  with 
OS  that  it  is  beneficent  and  right 
We  will  concede  that  it  is  not  desi- 
rable nor  profitable  in  your  harsh  cli- 
mate, on  your  ro^ed  soil ;  and  you 
must  concnr  with  us  in  affirming  that 
it  is  the  very  thing  for  our  fervid  suns 
and  fertile  vales.  Then  we  will  go 
forward,  conquering,  annexing,  set- 
tling, planting,  and  filling  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  our  great  staples, 
while  yon  shall  be  amply  enriched 
by  OUT  commerce  and  by  our  con- 
stantly expanding  markets  for  yonr 
food  and  manufactures,'  In  other 
words,  Slavery  was  henceforth  to  be 
r^arded,  on  all  hands,  as  the  basis 
at  once  of  our  National  industry  and 
our  National  policy. 

"See  pages  196-T. 


rV.  As  a  part  of  this  compact,  the 
North  was  to  silence  hw  lecturers, 
muzzle  her  press,  chloroform  her  pul- 
pits, and  bully  her  people  into  a  si- 
lence respecting  Slavery,  which  should 
be  broken  only  by  the  utterance  of 
vindications  and  panegyrics.  Already 
the  great  publishing  houses  of  our 
Northern  cities  had  been  very  gene- 
rally induced  to  mutilate  the  works 
they  from  time  to  time  issued,  by  ex- 
punging from  thenL  every  passage  or 
sentiment  obnoxious  to  the  fastidious, 
exacting  taste  of  the  slaveholders. 
Some  of  our  authors — Mr.  James  K. 
Paulding  conspicnons  among  them — 
had  revised  their  own  works,  and  is- 
sued new  editions,  wherein  their  old- 
time  ntterancea  adveree  to  Slavery 
had  been  supplanted  by  iulsome  Adu- 
lations of  the  system  or  vehement 
abuse  of  its  opponents.  Our  Mission- 
ary, Tract,  and  other  religious  organ- 
izations, had  very  generally  been  in- 
duced to  expurgate  their  publicationB 
and  their  efforts  of  all  anti-Slavery 
ideas.  Our  great  popular  churches 
had  either  bent  to  the  storm  or  been 
broken  by  it  (^d  now,  the  work 
was  to  be  completed  by  a  new  and 
comprehensive  'adjustment,'  taking 
the  place  and,  in  part,  the  name  of 
that  '  Compromise'  which  the  Slave 
Power  had  fir^t  forced  opon  the 
Norfli  and  then  coolly  repudiated; 
an  adjustment  which  was  to  bind  the 
Free  States  over  to  perpetual  com- 
plicity in  slaveholding,  and  perpetual 
Btifiing  of  all  exposure  of,  or  remon- 
strance against,  the  existence,  the 
domination,  and  the  difi^sion  of  Sla- 
very. 

These  strictures  are  neither  im- 
pelled nor  colored  by  any  unkindly 
feeling  toward  Mr.  Crittenden,  whoea 

"Seepages  19T-8. 
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patriotism  aad  faimefis  tliej  are  not 
deigned  to  impeach.  He  doubtless 
coaeidered  carefiijly  uid  well  what 
the  South  could  be  induced  to  accept ; 
and  he  nndoubtingly  believed  this  to 
be  embodied  and  preeented  in  his 
plan  of  compromiae.  A  slaveholder 
himself;  bom,  educated,  and  living 
amid  tlieinfluences  of  the  institution; 
he  could  not  or  did  not  realize  that 
his  conditions  would  seem  inadmis- 
sible to  anj  but  the  Qarrowest  and 
most  miserable  bnatics.  Assuming 
his  premises,  r^^arding  the  matter 
exclnsivel;  from  his  standpoint,  and 
putting  conscience  and  consistency 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  his  pro- 
posal was  fair  enough ;  and  its  cordial 
adoption  would  doubtless  have  exhi- 
larated the  stock  market,  and  caused 
general  rejoicing  on  exchangee  and 
around  the  dinner-tables  of  merchant 
princes.  Its  advocates,  with  good 
reason,  claimed  a, large  majority  of 
the  people  in  its  favor,  and  clamored 
for  its  submission  to  a  direct  popular 
vote.  Had  such  a  submission  been 
accorded,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
greater  number  of  tiiose  who  voted  at 
all  would  have  voted  to  ratify  it 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  facts 
deserve  consideration : 

I,  The  Democratic  and  '  Conserva- 
tive' politicians  who  united  on  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  clamor- 
ed for  its  adoption,  had  had  control 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Executive 
through  seven-eighths  of  our  past 
national  history.  If  this  were  the 
true  panacea  for  our  troubles  respects 
ing  Slavery,  why  had  they  not  ap- 
plied it  long  ago?  Why  not  adopt 
it  under  Polk  or  Fillmore,  Pierce  or 
Bachanan,  without  waiting  to  the  last 
sandfioftheirdepartiogpower?  Wliy 
Dot  unite  upon  it  as  their  platform  in 


tlie  Presidential  oontest  of  1860t 
Why  call  upon  the  Kepnblicans  to 
help  them  do,  after  forty  years  of 
controversy,  what  they  mi^t  tltem- 
selves  have  done,  without  help,  al- 
most any  time  during  those  forty 
years!  Why  repudiate,  against  the 
most  ui^nt  remonstrances,  in  1854, 
a  compromise  which,  so  far  as  it  went^ 
was  substantially  identical  with  this, 
and  now  ask  those  whom  they  th^ 
overbore  to  tmite  with  than  in  rati- 
fying another  and  a  worse,  in  1861 1 

IL  The  ^  Conservatives,'  so  called, 
were  still  able  to  establish  this  Crit- 
tend^i  Compromise  by  their  own 
proper  strength,  had  they  been  dis- 
posed so  to  do.  The  President  was 
theirs;  the  Senate  Btr<Higly  theirs; 
in  the  House,  they  had  a  small  ma- 
jority, as  was  evinced  in  their  defeat 
of  John  Sherman  for  Speaker.  Had 
they  now  come  forward  and  said, 
with  authority:  *  Enable  us  to  pass 
the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and  all 
shall  be  peace  and  harmony,'  they 
would  have  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty. It  was  only  tiirough  the 
withdrawal  of  pro-Slavery  members 
that  the  liepublicans  had  achieved 
an  unexpected  majority  in  eithear 
House.  Had  those  members  chosen 
to  return  to  the  seate  still  awaiting 
them,  and  to  support  Mr,  Crittenden's 
proposition,  they  could  have  carried 
it  without  difficulty. 

UI.  But  it  was  aboudantly  evident 
that  the  paasage  of  this  measure 
would  not  restore  the  Uziion.  Severd 
States  had  already  pimped  into  Se- 
cession, their  oraclee  avowing  that 
they  wanted  no  concession,  and  would 
be  satisfied  with  none.  Every  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  wait  for 
some  overt  act,  at  least  for  some  offi- 
cial declaration,  from    Hr.  Lincoln, 
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Imcl  l9eeHi  ponied  by  them.  They 
made  liaste  to  secede,  from  fear  that 
eaneeuioiiB  would  be  ofEea-ed — ^that 
thoT  pretexts  for  dieraption  wonld 
Bomebow  be  obviated.  To  send  COQ- 
<»8Bton8  after  them,  in  their  acomfiil, 
imperioTiB,  iDsnltiiig  stampede,  would 
be  inyiting  them  to  heap  new  and 
more  dishonoring  indignities  on  the 
nation  they  were  defyii^.  It  was,  in 
lact,  to  justify  their  past  treaBon,  and 
incite  them  to  perseverance  and 
greater  damg  in  the  evil  way  they 
had  chosen. 

IT.  Our  *  conservative'  Supreme 
Court,  by  its  Dred  Scott  decision, 
had  denied  to  Congress  all  power  to 
endade  Slavery  from  a  ungle  acre  of 
the  common  territories  of  the  Union ; 
it  b^d  held  the  MisBouri  Compromise 
ktvi^id  on  thb  very  grcmnd;  and 
now,  the  North  was  called  to  reen- 
act  and  extend  that  very  line  of 
demarkation  between  Free  and  Slave 
territory  which  the  Conrt  had  pro- 
nounced a  nullity.  Tme,  Ifr,  Crit- 
tenden proposed  that  the  new  com- 
promise sfaonld  be  ingrafted  upon  the 
Oonstitntion ;  but  that  only  increased 
the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  adjust- 
ment, without  assuring  its  validity. 
For,  if  the  new  Southern  doctrines 
respecting  property,  and  the  rights  of 
property,  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
those  rights,  and  the  radici^  inability 
of  the  Govemmwit  to  limit  or  impair 
them,  be  sound,  then  the  guarantee 
to  Free  Labor  of  the  territory  north 
of  36"  30',  must  prove  delusive.  In- 
deed, Mr,  JefTerson  Davis,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Select  Committee  framed 
to  consider  these  very  resolutions, 
proposed,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
the  following : 


"Stt»lt*i,  That  it  fiball  be  declared,  bj 
smeBdniMit  of  the  Oonstitntion,  t^t  prop- 
erty in  ^aves,  recognized'  ta  gnch  by  the 
loc«l  taw  of  anj  of  tlie  States  of  the  Union, 
ifaall  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in  all^wn- 
Btitntional  and'Federal  relations,  *a  any  other 
species  of  property  eo  recognised ;  and,  like 
other  property,  sliall  not  be  safaject  to  be 
diTeated  or  impaired  by  the  local  law  of  any 
other  State,  either  in  escape  thereto,  or  by 
the  troDsit  or  lojoam  of  the  owner  therein. 
And  In  no  ease  whatever  shall  bdcIi  pn^rty 
be  subject  to  be  lUrested  or  impaired  by  any 
legialatire  aot  of  the  United  State*,  or  any 
of  tbe  territories  thereofi" 

When  the  Senate  came  to  act" 
upon  Mr.  Crittenden's  propodtion, 
Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island — a 
very  moderate,  c(Hiservative  EepuV 
lican — made  a  new  overture  which 
ought  to  have  closed  the  controversy. 
Announcing  his  intention  to  vote  for 
the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  "ab- 
stractly'  true,"  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  OUT  troubles  sboald  be  com- 
posed, Mr.  Anthony  proceeded : 

"I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that,  if  the 
dMger  ^ioh  menikces  ns  is  to  be  avoided 
at  ail,  tt  mnst  be  by  legislation ;  which  is 
more  reedy,  more  certain,  and  more  likely  to 
be  Mtiistkctory,  than  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  main  difficulty  is  the  territorial 
qneation.  The  demand  of  the  Senators  on 
tne  other  side  of  the  chamber,  and  of  those 
whom  they  represent,  is,  that  the  territory 
South  of  die  line  of  the  Uissoari  Compro- 
mise shall  be  open  to  Uieir  peculiar  proper- 
ty. All  this  territory,  except  the  Indian  res- 
ervation, is  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico, 
which,  for  a  part  of  its  northern  bonndaiy, 
mns  np  two  degrees  beyond  that  line.  This 
is  now  a  slave  territory ;  made  so  by  territo-  . 
rial  le^latjon ;  nnd  Slavary  exists  there, 
reoognized  and  protected.  Now,  I  am  will- 
ing, BO  soon  OB  Kansas  can  be  admitted,  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State,  with  such  Constdtntion  as  the  people 
may  adopt. 

"  This  disposes  of  all  the  territorj  that  is 
adapted  to  slave  labor,  or  that  is  cidmed  by 
the  Sonth.     It  onght  to  settle  the  whole 

ristioD.    Bnrely,  if  we  can  dispose  of  all 
territory  that  we  have,  we  ought  not  to 


"  Jsnnaij  16,  1861. 
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qaarrel  over  that  which  we  have  not,  and 
nhich  we  have  no  Tei7  honest  waj  of  ac- 
qniring.  Let  as  settle  the  difBonltiea  that 
threatea  us  now,  and  not  sDlioipate  those 
which  inaj  never  come.  Let  the  public  mind 
have  time  to  cool ;  let  ns  forget,  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperilf,  the  mntoal  dependenoe  and 
the  common  glory  of  our  conntrr,  that  we 
have  ever  quarreled  over  the  question  that 
we  have  put  at  rest;  and  perhaps  when,  in 
the  march  of  events,  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  are  hrought  under  our  swaj,  thej 
may  come  in  withont  a  ripple  on  the  po- 
litical sea,  whose  tnmnltiions  waves  now 
threaten  to  ingolf  ua  all  in  < 


"  Id  offering  to  settle  this  qnestion  hj  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico,  wo  of  the  North 
who  assent  to  it  propose  a  great  sacrifice, 
.and  offer  a  large  concession.  We  propose 
to  take  in  a  State  that  is  deficient  in  popn- 
hltion,  and  that  possesses  bnt  imperfectly 
Tnany  of  the  elements  of  a  member  of  the 
Union,  and  that  will  reqairo,  in  one  form  or 
another,  even  alter  its  admission,  the  ud  of 
the  General  Government.  Bat  we  make  the 
offer  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  good  feel- 
ing, which  we  hope  will  be  reciprocated. 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to 
Senators  on  the  other  side,  when  we  tbns 
offer  to  bridge  over  seven-eighths  of  tlie 
frightful  chasm  that  separates  ns,  will  70a 
not  build  the  other  eighth?  Then,  with 
outstretched  arms,  we  approach  fonsonear, 
tliat  by  reaching  out  your  hands  you  can  clasp 
ours  in  the  fraternal  grasp  from  which  they 
ehoald  never  be  separatid,  will  you,  with 
folded  arms  and  closed  eyes,  stand  upon  ex- 
treme demands  which  you  know  we  cannot 
accept,  and  for  wltioh,  if  we  did,  ws  could 
not  carry  our  oonstitaents  ?" 

Tbere  was  no  response  to  this ;  and 
the  Senate,  after  having  refused — 30 
to  25 — to  postpone  the  subject  to 
take  np  the  Kansas  Admission  bill, 
proceeded  to  vote  on  Mr.  Clark's  snb- 
Btitute,  which  was  in  these  words : 

"Retohed^  That  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
etitntlon  are  ample  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  prolecUon  of  all  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country ;  that  it  needs 
to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended;  and  that 
an  extrication  from  our  present  dangers  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  stronnous  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  protect  the  public  property, 
and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in  new 
guarantees  for  pecniiar  interests,  compromi- 
sea  for  particular  difficulties, 
to  unreasonable  demands. 


"Setohed,  That  all  attempts  to  diasolTa  the 
present  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the 
present  Oonstitation,  with  the  hope  or  ex- 

Sectation  of  constracting  a  new  one,  are 
angeroQs,  illusory,  and  destruolive;  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  no  snch  reconstruction  Is  practicable; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  Union  and  Oonstitutim  should  be 
directed  all  the  energies  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Oovernment,  and  the  efforts  of 
all  good  citizens." 

The  vote  was  now  taken  on  this 
substitute,  which  was  adopted,  as  Ibl- 
lowa: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker.  Bingham, 
Oamernn,  Chandler,  Clark.  Oollamer,  Dixon, 
Doolittie,  Durkee,  Pessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Halo,  Harlan,  King,  Seward.  Sim- 
mons, Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 25   [aU  Republi- 

Nays. — Messrs,  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bra^, 
Bright,  Clingman,  Oritiendtn,  Fitch,  Green, 
Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Tenueesee,  Ken- 
nedy/, Lane,  of  Oregon,  Mason,  Nicholson, 
Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Pngh,  Rice,  Saulsbnry, 
and  Sebastian — 33  [^l  Democrats,  but,  two 
Bell-Coaaervatires,  in  itaUet], 

Hessrs.  Iveraon,  of  Georgia,  Ben- 
jamin and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
Hemphill  and  Wig&ll,  of  Texas,  and 
R.  "W,  Johnson,  of  Arkansas — who 
had  voted  just  before  against  taking 
up  the  Kansas  bill — had  now  ab- 
sented themselves  or  sat  silent,  and 
allowed  Mr.  Clark's  resolves  to  sup- 
plant Mr.  Crittenden's,  which  were 
thus  defeated.  They  doubtless  did 
this  in  obedience  to  a  resolve,  precon- 
certed with  Messrs.  Davis,  Toombe, 
etc.,  to  accept  no  adjustment  or  con- 
cession which  did  not  receive  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Republi- 
cans. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  session," 
the  subject  was  called  up  bj  Mr. 
J.  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  when  Mr. 
Clark's  substitute  aforesaid  was  re- 
considered and  rejected — 22  to  34 — 
in  order  to  have  a  direct  vote  on  the 
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Crittenden  propoeition ;  frhich  was 
then  defeated :  Teas  19  ['  Conserva- 
tivefl*] ;  Nays  20  [Republicans] ;  as 
before.  Several  more  Soatliem  Sen- 
ators bad  moantime  seceded  and  left. 
Mr.  Lazams  "W.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tncty,  having  moved"  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  a  Sdbet  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen on  the  crisis  at  which  the 
country  had  now  arrived,  the  Sen- 
ate assented,  and  y ice-President  John 
C,  Breckinridge"  appointed  Messrs. 
Powell,  Hraiter,  Crittenden,  Seward, 
Toombs,  Douglas,  CoUamer,  Davis, 
Wade,  Bigler,  Rice,  DooUttU,  and 
Grimsa  on  said  Committee — five  of 
the  thirteen  Republicans  (ia  italics). 
Mr.  Davis  [Jefferson]  asked  to  be  ex- 
cased  from  serving,  but  finally  con- 
sented. The  Committee  met  two  or 
three  days  thereafter,  and  held  seve- 
ral animated  sessions,  but  to  little 
purpose.  Mr.  Crittenden's  main  prop- 
osition— the  line  of  36°  30' — was  vo- 
ted down  after  fall  discussion :  Yeas 
Messrs.  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Donglas, 
Rice,  and  Powell — 6;  Nays,  Messrs. 
Dams,  Doolittle,  Collamer,  "Wade, 
Tootnia,  Grimes,  and  Hunter — 7: 
absent,  Mr,  Seward.  Messrs.  Hunter, 
Toombs,  and  Davis,  it  is  said,  would 
have  supported  it,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed and  sustained  by  the  Republi- 
cans. The  remaining  propositions 
of  Mr.  Crittenden  received  generally 
a  majority  of  the  whole  nomber  of 
votes,  bat  were  iiot  considered  adopt- 
ed ;  the  Committee  having  agreed 
upon  a  rale  that  nothing  should  be  so 
considered  that  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority both  of  the  Republican  and  the 
anti-Repnblioan  votes.  When  the 
Committee  met  again,"  Mr.  Seward 
submitted  the  following  proposition : 
"Mtit,  No  amendment  shall  be  mnde  to 
"  Deoember  S,  I860.    **  December,  20,  i860. 


the  Oonetitntion  which  will  anthoriw  or 
give  to  CongreSB  any  power  to  abolish  or 
interfere,  in  an;  State,  with  tlie  domeetio 
InBtitntions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons lield  to  service  or  labor  b?  the  laws  of 
BQch  State." 

This  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote! 

Tbab — Messrs.  Powell.  Hnnter,  Critten- 
dai,  Seww^i,  Donglas,  Coilamer,  ffade,  Big- 
ler, Bioa,  Doolittle,  and  Qrinies— 11. 

Nats — Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombn — 2. 

"Second,  The  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  «ecare  to  the 
alleged  fugitive  a  trial  by  jury." 

This,  having  been  amended,  on  mo- 
tion of  tSi.  Douglas,  so  as  to  have  the 
alleged  fogitive  sent  for  trial  to  the  ' 
State  from  which  he  was  chaiged 
with  escaping,  was  voted  down — all 
the  Republicans  and  Mr.  Crittend^i 
sustaining  it;  all  the  rest  opposing 
it 

Mr.  SeWard  "  further  proposed,  and 
the  Republicans  sustained,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Hetohed,  That,  nnder  the  fonrth  section 
of  tbe  foiuih  article  of  tbe  Constitution,  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  efficient  law  for  the 
punishment  of  all  personH  engaged  in  the 
armed  invaaion  of  any  State  from  another 
by  corobinations  of  individuals,  and  pnnish- 
ing  all  persons  in  complicity  therewith,  on 
trial  ana  conviction,  in  the  State  or  District 
where  their  acta  of  complicity  were  com- 
mitted, in  the  Federal  Oonrts." 

This  was  negatived  by  the  solid 
vote  of  the  anti-Republican  mem- 
bers. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  trace 
further  the  abortive  proceedings  of 
this  Committee.  They  came  to 
nothing,  through  no  want  of  good-will 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  because  most  or  all  of  those 
from  the  South  could  or  would  ac- 
cept notbiog  as  sufficient  short  of 
an  utter  and  abamefal  repudiation  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  vitel  principle 
of  their  party — the  consecration    of 
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the  Territories  to  Free  Labor.  TboB : 
Mr.  Kobert  Toombs,  of  Geoi)^ 
having  Bnbmitted  a  series  of  propo- 
Bitions,  which  were,  in  substance,  the 
Breckinridge  platform,  without  wait- 
ing a  vote  or  uaj  decisive  action 
thereon,  made  haste  to  telegrapli  to 
'Georgia,  for  effect  upon  her  ^proach- 
ing  election,  as  follows : 

"  WAssmaToN,  Dec.  23,  1860. 

"  I  ciinie  here  to  secare  jonr  coDstitntiooal 
righCft,  and  to  demonstrate  to  jon  tbat  yon 
oaa  get  no  guarantee  for  those  rigbta  fhim 
joar  Northern  oonfederatM. 

"The  whole  sabjeot  was  refwred  to  a 
Committee  of  thirteen  in  the  Senate.    I  was 

S pointed  on  the  Committee,  and  aoc^ited 
» trOBt.  I  anbniitted  proooMtioms,  whieh, 
BO  far  from  receiving  a  decided  sapport  from 
a  single  member  of  the  Republican  partj  of 
the  Oommittee,  were  all  troatedwitJiderisioii 
and  oonteinpt. 

"A  vote  was  then  taken  in  the  Oommittee 
OD  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  proposed 
bj  Hon.  J.  J.  Orittenden;  and  SAoh  aikd  all 
of  them  were  Toted  against,  ananimouslf, 
hf  the  Black  Republican  members  of  the 
Oommittee. 

"In  addition  to  these  facta,  a  mi^oritj  of 
the  RIack  Repuhlioan  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee declared  distinctly  that  they  had  no 
guarantees  to  offer;  which  was  ailently 
acqniesced  in  by  tJte  other  members. 

"The  Black  Repnblioan  members  of  the 
Oommittee  are  representative  men  of  the 
party  and  section,  and,  to  the  eiteat  of  my 
mformation,  trnly  represent  them. 

"  The  Oommittee  of  thirty-three  on  Fri- 
day adjourned  for  a  week,  withont  coming 
to  any  vote,  afUsr  soleulnty  pledging  them- 
selves lo  vote  on  all  the  propositions  then 
before  ihem,  that  day.  It  Ib  controlled  by 
the  Black  Republicans,  your  enemies,  who 
only  seek  to  amnie  yon  with  delusive  hopes 
nntil  yonr  eleclion,  that  yon  may  defeat  the 
friends  of  Secession. 

"  If  yon  are  deceived  by  them,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault.  I  have  put  the  teat  furiy  and 
frankly.  It  is  decisive  against  yon  now.  I 
tell  you,  npon  the  faith  of  a  trne  man,  that 
all  ftarther  looking  to  the  North  for  secnrity 
for  yonr  oonstitational  rights,  ought  to  be 
lnst:intly  abandoned. 

"It  is  fraught  with  nothing  but  ruin  to 
yourselves  and  to  your  posterity.  Seoession, 
by  Ihe  4th  day  of  March  next,  should  be 
thundered  from  the  ballot-box  by  the  unani- 
mous voioe  of  Georgia,  on  the  2d  day  of 
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Jaouary  next.  Such  a  voiae  w3I  b«  yonr 
beet  guarantee  for  liberty,  tranqnillity,  and 
glory.  B.  Toombs." 

Though  it  is  neither  essential  nor 
practicable  here  to  record  aU  the 
abortive  project*  of '  conciliation'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  this  fruitlesslj 
fruitful  sesMon,  tbat  preeente^  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Vallandighuu,  of  Ohio,  deserves 
notice,  aa  the  fullest  and  most  logical 
embodiment  yet  made  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's subtile  device  for  enabling  a 
minority  to  obstmct  and  baffle  the 
majority  under  a  political  system 
preserving  the  forma  of  a  republic 

Mr.  v.,  after,  a  preamble,  setting 
forth  "  the  tendency  of  stronger  gov- 
ernments to  enlarge  their  powers  and 
jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  weaker," 
"  and  of  majorities  to  usurp  and  abuse 
power,  and  oppress  minorities ;"  also 
affirmiag  that  "sectional  'dlvisione 
can  no  longer  be  suppressed,"  etc., 
etc.,  proposed"  that  Congress  sliould 
recommend  to  the  States  a  radical 
change  of  the  Federal  Coostitutioa, 
by  adding  thereto  as  follows ; 

"AanoLK  XriL     Sec.   1.    The    United 

States  are  divided  Into  fonr  sectionB,  as 
follows: 

"  The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachosettsi  Rhode  IslanA,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  all  new  States  annexed  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  or  formed  or  erect- 
ed within  the  jurisdiclJon  of  siud  States, 
or  by  the  junctjon  of  two  or  more  of  the 
snme  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory 
acquired  north  of  sud  States,  shall  consti- 
tnte  one  section,  to  be  known  as  Tub  Nobtu. 

"The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisctwsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  and  all  new  States  annexed  or  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  or  erected  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  the 
janotjon  of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of 

Earts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory  now 
eld.  or  hereafter  acquired  north  of  latitude 
8C°  SO'  and  east  of  the  orest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  shall  constitute  another  section, 
to  be  known  aa  TitE  West. 

"The  Siatesof  Oregon  and  California,  and 
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ill  new  States  annexed  or  admitted  into  the 
Union,  or  formed  or  erected  within  the  j  nris- 
diction  of  &a7  of  said  States,  or  b;  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of  parts  there- 
of, or  out  of  territory  now  held  or  hereafter 
acqmredwestofthecrestof  the  Rocky  Monn- 
twis  and  of  the  Rio  Grande,  shall  coastitute 
another  section,  to  be  knowa  as  Tsb  pAcmo. 
"The  Slates  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Oarolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabama,  Miasissipm,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentacky, 
Mid  Missonri,  aod  all  new  States  annexed 
or  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  any  of  said 
States,  or  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  of 
the  same,  or  of  parte  thereof;  or  ont  of  terri- 
tory acquired  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
tooth  of  latitude  86*  SO',  shall  constitute  an- 
other sectidn,  to  be  known  as  Tai  Bocrn. 

"See.  2.  On  demand  of  one-third  of  the 
Senators  of  any  one  of  the  Bootions  on  any 
bill,  order,  reaolntion,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
oononrrence  of  the  House  of  Representativea 
may  be  necessary,  except  on  a  question  of 
a^joornment,  a  Tote  shall  be  had  by  sec- 
tions; and  a  majority  of  the  Senators  fh>m 
»aeh  teetioa  shall  be  necessary  to  the  paa- 
■age  of  each  bill,  order,  or  resolution,  and  to 
tiie  validity  of  every  snch  vote. 

"Sec.  8.  Two  of  the  Electors  of  Prewdent 
and  Vioe-Preddent  shall  be  appointed  by 
eaob  State,  in  snch  manner  as  the  Legielatare 
thereof  may  direct,  for  the  State  at  large. 
The  other  Electora  to  which  each  State  may 
be  entitled  shall  be  chosen  in  the  respective 
Oongressional  Districts  into  which  the  State 
may,  at  the  regular  decennial  period,  have 
beendivided,by  the  electors  of  each  District 
having  the  qDaJifications  requisite  for  elect- 
ors of  the  most  nnmerons  branch  of  the 
State  L^islatnre.  A  m^ority  of  all  the 
Electors  in  each  qf  ih«  four  teetient  in  this 
article  established,  bhall  be  necessary  to  the 
ohoiceofPresidentand Vice-President;  and 
the  concnrrence  of  a  m^ority  of  the  States 
of  each  section  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
ohoioe  of  President  by  the  House  of  Sepre- 
•entatives,  and  of  the  Senators  from  each 
section  to  the  choice  of  Vice-President  by 
the  Senate,  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  npon  them  respectively. 

"See.  4.  The  President  and  Vice-Pred- 
deot  ehall  hold  their  offices  each  daring  the 
termof  six  years;  and  neither  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  more  than  one  term  except  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Electors  of 
each  section,  or  of  the  States  of  each  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  President 
■hall  devolve  upon  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives; or  of  the  Senators  from  each  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  Vico-Pran- 
dent  shall  devolve  upon  the  Senate. 

"See.  0.  The  Congress  shall  provide  by 
25 


law  for  the  case  of  a  failore  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  choose  a  President,  and 
of  the  Senate  to  choose  a  Vice-President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
npon  them  respectively,  declaring  what  offi- 
cer shall  then  act  as  President;  and  snch 
officer  shall  then  act  accordingly  until  a 
President  shall  be  elected.  The  Oongresa 
shall  also  provide  by  law  for  a  special  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice-President  la 
snch  case,  to  be  held  and  completed  within  ' 
six  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  last  preceding  President,  and  to 
be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution  for  regular  elections  of 
the  same  officers ;  except  that,  if  the  Hodm 
of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Pren- 
dent.  should  the  rightof  choice  devolve  upon 
them,  within  twenty  days  of  tbe  opening  of 
the  certilicates  and  counting  of  the  Electoral 
votes,  then  the  Vice-Premdent  shall  act  aa 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
other  constiintiona]  disability  of  tbe  Preri' 
dent.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President 
chosen  under  snch  special  election  shsll  con- 
tinue six  years  from  the  4th  day  of  Maroh 
preceding  snch  election. 

"  Abt.  XIV.  No  State  shall  secede,  wttii- 
ont  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States  of  th«  teetion  to  which  the  State  pro- 
posing to  secede  belongs.  The  President 
shall  have  power  to  adjust  with  seceding 
States  all  questions  arising  by  reason  of  their 
seoeuion ;  but  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall 
he  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  their  ap- 
proval before  the  same  shall  be  valid. 

"  Abt.  XV.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  a 
Territorial  Legislature  shall  have  power  to 
interfere  with  tbe  right  of  the  citizens  of 
any  of  the  States  wit£in  either  of  tbe  leo- 
tions  to  migrate,  npon  eqaal  terms  with  tha 
citizens  of  the  States  within  either  of  the 
other  sections,  to  the  territories  of  the 
Unil«d  States;  nor  shall  either  have  power 
to  destroy  or  impair  any  rights  of  either 
person  or  property  in  the  territories.  Hew 
Statesonnexed  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
or  formed  or  erected  within  the  jnrisdiction 
of  the  other  States,  or  by  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  and 
States  formed  with  the  consent  of  Oongresa 
ont  of  any  territory  of  the  United  StatecL 
shall  be  entitied  to  admission  npon  on  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  under  any 
Constitution  establishing  a  government  re- 
publican in  form,  which  the  people  thereof 
may  ordain,  wbenever  such  States  shall  oon- 
tnin,  within  an  area  of  not  lees  than  thirty 
thousand  square  miles,  a  population  equat 
to  the  then  existing  ratio  of  representation 
for  one  member  of  the  House  of  Represmta- 
tiyea." 

Dr.  Franklin — ^who  fciled  to  par- 
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ceive  the  wisdom  of  dividing  a.  l^ps- 
lature  into  two  'houses' — once  com- 
pared said  device  to  that  of  a  Dutdi- 
man,  who,  having  a  loaded  wagon 
Btack  &st  in  a  bc^,  hitched  a  span  of 
horses  to  either  end  and  'whipped 
np  both  ways.'  It  is  not  certain  that 
he  might  not  have  thng  extrioated  his 
load — or,  at  least,  overtnmed  it ;  for 
even  our  old  Confederation,  though 
a  feeble  and  yiciooa,  was  not  an  im- 
pofisihle  frame-work  of  government. 
"We  could  not  have  so  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  or  power  under  it ; 
yet  we  need  not  have  permanently 
held  in  the  scale  of  nations  a  lower 
rank  than  that  of  Switzerland  or 
Sweden.  But  liis  project  of  Mr. 
YallandighftiB,  if  adopted,  would 
have  given  us  a  government  which 
no  civilized  people  could  have  eu- 
dared  through  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— a  government  embodying  in 
an  aggravated  form  all  the  vices  of 
the  old  Confederation,  with  few  or 
none  of  its  virtues — a  govenunent 
requiring  a  President,  yet  rendering 
his  election  a  rare  and  happy  acci- 
dent— a  Congress  wherein  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  act  of  any  decided 
importance  would  he  the  event  of  a 
decade — a  rule  hardly  to  be  endured, 
yet  not  to  be  escaped  without  a  revo- 
lution. For  the  chief  end  of  this,  as 
of  nearly  every  kindred  contrivance 
of  the  session,  was  the  construction 
of  a  balance  whereby  three  hundred 
thousand  slaveholders  would  weigh 
down  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  and 
a  section  which  systematically  repels 
immigration,  d^radea  industry,  and 
discourages  improvement  be  ren- 
dered euduringly  eqaal  in  power  and 
consideration  with  one  cherishing  a 
policy  radically  antagonistic  to  this. 


Yetthis  inevitable  disparity  in  growth 
and  strength  between  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States  was  the  baais  of  all 
Southern  discontent  with  the  Union, 
and  to  counteract  or  overbear  it  the 
object  of  every  device  for  the  removal 
of  Southern  grievances  and  the  re- 
dress of  Southern  wrongs. 

The  House  Committee  of  Hiir^- 
three  encountered  the  same  obstades, 
and  achieved  a  like  failure,  with  ita 
connterptu^  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Bust,  of  Arkansas,  submitted  to 
it  **  a  proposition  which  was  substan- 
tially identical  with  Mr.  Crittenden's, 
and  which  he  presented  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  South.  It  was  voted 
down  some  days  afterward:  Yeas 
12;  Nays  15:  no  Bepublican  sustain- 
ing it.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  of  Md.,  offered  the 
following,  which  wjis  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

"Seiohed,  iy  t?ie  SmaU  artd  Bout*  o/ 

JiepTMentatittt,  That  the  B«verat  Stataa  bo 
respectAilly  requested  to  oaiue  their  statutes 
to  be  revised,  with  a  vieir  to  aacertain  if 
anj  of  them  are  in  conflict  with,  or  tend  to 
etnbarraes  or  hinder,  the  eiecntioo  of  tbs 
laws  oi  the  United  titates,  made  in  pursoano* 
of  the  eeoond  sectiou  of  tlie  1  Vth  Article  of 
tiie  OoQBtitQtion  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  deliveriag  up  of  persons  held  to  labor  bf 
the  laws  of  an7  State  and  escaping  there- 
front ;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepM- 
sentatives  earnestly  reqaest  that  all  enact- 
ments hsiving  SQch  tendoDcybe  forthwith 
repealed,  as  required  by  a  just  sense  of  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard 
for  the  peace  of  the  Republic  And  the 
President  of  the  Unitod  States  is  requested 
to  oommonicate  these  resolntiona  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  the 
request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before 
the  Legislatures  thereof  respectively." 

Mr.  Thomas  Oorwin,  of  Ohio,  from 
a  majority  of  this  Committee,  made 
an  elaborate  report,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1861,   fevering  < 
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and  compromiee,  bat  noi  the  line  of 
36°  30.'  Mesen.  C.  0.  Waabbume, 
of  WiscoDsin,  and  Mason  W.  Tappan, 
of  N.  H.,  tendered  a  miutmt;  report, 
setting  forth  tbat,  in  view  of  the  Ee- 
bellion,  now  in  progresB,  no  conces- 
aaoB  elioald  be  made.  They  closed 
by  sabmitting  tbe  reeolye  which  had 
been  offered  in  the  8aiate  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  H.,  and  which  has 
already  been  given. 

Uesns.  Birch,  of  California,  and 
Stout,  of  Oregon,  aabmitted  a  sqm- 
rate  minority  report,  proposing  a 
Oonronfion  of  the  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  Constitntion.  This  pro- 
posal had  bewi  voted  down  by  15 
to  14  in  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
likewise  voted  down  in  the  Honse: 
YeaaU;  Nays  108. 

The  Crittenden  fntipOBition  was 
moved  in  the  House,  as  a  substitnte 
for  Ur.  Corwin's,  apd  rejected :  Teas 
80 ;  Nays  113. 

The  conclaaions  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee, as  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin 
and  Bostained  by  the  Honse,  were  as 
follows : 

"1.  Rtwlved,  iy  the  Senate  aJid  Souse  of 
Sepretentatif>e*  of&e  United  States  ofAmer- 
tea  tn  C>mgr«i»  aetembUd,  That  all  attemptfi, 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislatnres  of  any  of 
the  States,  to  obstmct  or  hinder  the  recoT- 
ery  and  RtrreDder  of  hKitiveB  from  labor, 
are  in  dero)^tion  of  the  Oonatitatton  of  the 
United  States,  inconsUtent  with  the  comity 
and  good  neighborhood  whtch  dhoiild  pre- 
vail among  the  Boraral  Statea,  and  daiiger- 
otts  to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

3.  [Ur.  H.  Winter  DaTia's  propoation, 
already  given  on  page  366.] 

"  S.  Setolved,  That  \ie  recognize  Slavery 
aa  now  ezlsting  in  &ft««n  ot  the  TTnlted 
States,  by  the  naagea  or  the  laws  of  those 
States;  and  we  recognize  no  authority,  le- 
gally or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  Stat*  where 
it  BO  ezista,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  Sla- 
very in  Baob  Stat«a,  in  disregard  of  the  righta 
of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of  Society. 

"4.  Jieiolved,  That  we  reccnnize  the  Jnst- 
ncM  and  propriety  of  a  falthM  exeontlon  of 
the  Oonstitation,  and  laws  made  in  ponm- 


ance  titereo^  on  tlie  aabjeot  of  ftwitavft 
slaves,  or  fngitives  ft-om  service  or  labor, 
and  disconntenance  all  mobs,  or  hindrances 
to  the  ezeontion  of  snoh  laws;  and  tbat  ctti- 
cens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immnnities  of  citizen^  in 
the  several  States. 

"  G.  Jletohed,  That  we  msogtuxe  no  anch 
conflicting  element  in  its  compoHtion,  or 
sufficient  canse  ftom  any  source  for  a  disso- 
lution of  this  Goverament;  that  we  are  not 
sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and  bar- 
monize,  the  inatitntiona,  and  to  see  that 
equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the 
same;  and,  finally,  to  perpetaate  ile  exist- 
ence on  terms  of  equality  and  jnstioe  to  all 
the  States. 

"6.  Seeohed,  That  the  futhfnl  observ- 
ance, on  tbe  pull  of  all  tiie  St^ea,  of  all  thetr 
eonstitntiontu  obligations  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government,  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  tbe  oonntry. 

"7.  JUeolved,  That  it  U  the  duty  of  ,tb» 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  Federal 
laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  pre- 
serve the  Union  of  these  States. 

"8.  Eeiohed,  That  each  State  is  reqneat- 
ed  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if  necessary,  so 
to  amend  the  eame  as  to  secure,  wittiont 
le^priatJon  by  Congress,  to  citizens  of  other 
States  traveling  therein,  the  some  protection 
as  citizens  of  soch  State  etQoy;  and  that 
she  also  protect  the  citizens  of  other  Statee 
traveling  or  sojonrnlng  therein  against 
popular  violence  or  Illegal  summary  pnniah- 
ment,  without  trial,  in  due  form  of  taw,  for 
imputed  crimes. 

"9.  Retolved,  That  each  State  be  also  re- 
spectfully requested  to  enact  snch  laws  aa 
win  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  what- 
ever in  such  State  to  recognize  or  set  on 
foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  Stole 
or  territory. 

"  10.  Eetohad,  Tht.t  the  President  be  t^ 
quested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolntions  to  tbe  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  with  a  request  that  they  be  commu- 
nicated to  th^  respective  Legislatorea." 

The  Speaker  decided  Mr.  Corwin's 
report  an  indivisible  proposition,  and 
the  Honse,  after  refusing  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  finally  passed  it  by  the  de- 
cisive majority  of  83:  Teas  136; 
Nays  53 :  the  proportion  of  Eepubli- 
cans  to  anti-EepubUcans  being  about 
the  same  in  the  Teas  as  in  the  Nays. 

Mr.  Corwin  farther  reported  a  joint 
rcBoIutioa  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  whereby  any  fU- 
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tore  tuneDdment  giving  Gongreas 
power  over  Slavery  in  the  States  is 
forbidden;  which  was  defeated,  not 
receiving  the  requisite  two-thirda — 
Teas  123 ;  Nays  71.  It  wa8  recon- 
sidered, however,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Kilgore,  of  Indiana,  eeconded 
by  "  Mr,  Benjamin  Stanton,  of  Ohio ; 
adopted:  Yeaa  1S3;  Nays  65:  and 
the  Senate  concurred:  Yeaa  24; 
Nays  12. 

This  closed  the  efforts  in  Congress 
to  disarm  the  sternly  purposed  Rebel- 
lion, by  yielding  without  bloodshed  a 
gabstantial  triumph  to  the  Kebels. 

At  this  session,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  Southern  members  in  such  nombers 
as  to  give  the  Kepublicans  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  and  a  practical 
oontrol  of  the  Senate,  three  separate 
acts  were  passed,  organizing  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Colorado,  Ifevada,  and  Dsr 
kotah  respectively— the  three  together 


covering  a  very  large  ]m)portion  of 
all  the  remaining  territory  of  the 
United  States.  All  these  acts  were 
silent  vrith  regwd  to  Slavery ;  leav- 
ing whatever  rights  had  accrued  to 
'  the  South'  under  the  Constitution, 
as  interpreted  and  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, not  merely  unimpaired,  but 
nnaasailed  and  unquestioned,  by  any 
Federal  legislation  or  action.  The 
passage  of  theee  acts  in  this  form  was 
certainly  intended  to  soothe  the 
prevalent  madness,  and  to  strengdien 
the  Unionists  of  the  South,  especially 
of  the  Border  States;  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  such  efiect. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  conceeaion  could  have  been  made, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Toombs, 
Davis,  etc,  from  Washington,  that 
would  not  have  evoked  the  stem 
ToolateJ' 


zxv. 


PEACE    DEMOCRACT  — PEACE    CONFERENCE. 


Os-  the  Slst  of  January,  1861,  a 
Democratic  State  Convention,  called 
to  consider  the  impending  peril  of 
Disunion,  assembled  at  Tweddle  Hall, 
Albany.  It  was  probably  the  strong-, 
est  and  moat  imposing  assemblage  of 
del^;ate8  ever  convened  within  the 
State.  Not  less  than  thirty  of  them 
had  been  chosen  to  seats  in  Congress, 
while  three '  of  them  had  been  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Governor ;  one 
of  them  once  elected,  and  since  chosen 
again.    Though  called    as    'Demo- 


cratic,' there  was  a  lai^  and  most 
respectable  representation  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  with  a  number  who  had 
figured  as  *  Americans.'  No  Conven- 
tion which  had  nominations  to  make, 
or  patronage  to  dispose  of,  was  ever 
BO  infiueutially  constituted.  All  sym- 
pathizing State  officers  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  formally  in- 
vited to  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions. Sanford  E.  Church,  of  Albion, 
was  temporaiy  Chairman,  and  Judge 
Amasa  J.  Parker,  of  Albany,  Presi- 


"Febrow7  28, 1861. 


■  Horatio  Ssjmour,  Adwm  J.  Parkeiv  uul  WiUiam  KeSf. 
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dent  On  taking  the  Cli&ir,  Jndge 
Parker  said : 

"This  Oonrentioo  has  been  called  vith 
no  view  to  mere  por^  ot^eoCa.  It  looks 
011I7  to  the  great  interests  of  State.  We 
neethsre  as  conservative  and  representaUve 
men  who  have  differed  among  theroBclves  as 
to  measures  of  governmental  policy,  ready, 
all  of  them,  I  troBt,  to  sacrifice  snch  differ- 
eDces  Dpon  the  altar  of  oar  common  conn- 
by.  aa  can  be  no  tme  patriot  who  is  not 
readj  to  yield  his  own  prejudices,  to  emren- 
der  a  favorite  theory,  and  to  clip  even  fh>m 
his  own  party  platform,  where  anch  omiadon 
may  aave  his  couatry  from  roin  otherwise 
inevitable.    [Loud  cheers.] 

"The  people  of  this  State  demand  the 
pMceftil  settlement  of  the  quMtions  that 
have  led  to  disonion.  They  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  there  shall  he  conciliation,  con- 
oesaioD,  compromise.  While  yet  the  pillars 
of  onr  political  temple  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  used  to  recoBstract  the 
edifce.  The  popular  sentiment  is  duly  ga- 
thwDg  strength,  and  will  overwhalm  in  its 
progress  alike  those  who  seek  to  stem  it  on 
the  frail  plank  of  party  platforms  and  those 
who  labor  to  pervert  it  to  mere  party  advan- 
tage.   [Obeere.]" 

The  Tenerable  Alex.  B.  Johnson, 
of  trtica,  followed,  in  an  addresB 
which  landed  the  good  anderstanding 
which  had  alwa}>8  existed  between 
the  Democratic  -paitj  and  the  South ; 
which  he  attributed  to  a  mntnal  dread 
of  the  nndae  extension  and  aggran- 
dizement of  Federal  power.   He  said : 

"  To  a  anperScial  observer,  our  difficulties 
condst  of  revolntionarr  movements  in  the 
SouUiem  States ;  bnt  these  movements  are 
only  symptoms  ofadisorder,  not  the  disorder 
itself;  and,  before  we  can  treat  the  disorder 
nnderstandingly,  with  a  view  to  its  remedy, 
we  must  understand  its  canse;  and  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  avowed  principles  on  which 
the  late  presidential  election  was  condncted 
to  its  final  triampb — principles  inculcating 
seoticoal  bate  in  place  of  fctderal  kindness; 
in  direct  contravention  with  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  successors  in  the 
presidency,  General  Jackson." 

He  proceeded  to  blame  the  Kepnb- 
licans,  "  whoee  principles  and  con- 
dnct  have  prodnced  the  miechief," 
for  refasing  to  give  *the  South'  snch 


guarantees  of  her  rights  as  are  re- 
quired; adding: 

"  What  the  guarantees  shonid  he  is  in  vain 
for  usto  presenile,  having  no  power  to  either 
inaugurate  tliem  or  to  contluot  them  to  a 
successful  consummation;  hnt,  speaking  for 
the  Democratic  party  of  this  State,  and  of, 
we  believe,  the  whole  Union,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  vast  body  of  oitizens  not  identified 
with  any  party,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
no  gnarantee  will  be  unwelcome  that  shall 
give  the  SoDtb,  and  all  its  property,  the 
same  rights  that  are  or  shall  be  possessed  by 
the  North  and  its  property :  the  same  rights 
which  t]ie  South  possessed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  confederaoy;  Slavery  being  at 
that  time  no  object  of  antagonism,  bat  the 
common  institution  of  all  the  States  but  one; 
and  we  will  accord  this  equality  the  more 
readiij,  by  reason  that  any  settlement  which 
shall  continue  any  inequality  between  the 
North  and  the  South  will  be  prejudicial  to 
the  permanency  of  the  settlement,  and  henoe 
should  not  be  offered  by  the  North,  even  if 
the  Sonth,  ttom  a  love  of  the  Union,  shonid 
be  willing  to  remain  tlierein  with  less  than 
an  eqnali^  of  ita  advantagee." 

He  considered  the  prescribed  modes 
of  amending  the  Constitution,  and 
then  continned: 

"Possibly,  all  remedies  maybe  withheld 
till  the  seceded  States  shall  have  becom* 
confederated  together  and  refuse  to  retnm. 
In  the  possibility  of  this  unhappy  determi- 
nation, and  which  the  present  aspect  of  par- 
ties compels  us  to  consider,  we  are  oertsin  - 
that  the  will  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  is  against  any  armed  co^r- . 
oion,  on  the  part  of  the  General  or  State 
governments,  to  restore  the  Union  by  civil 
war;  and,  in  this  connection,  we  have  seen 
with  disapprobation  the  haste  evinced  by 
Onr  Legislature  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
fratema!  blood,  and  the  pernicious  zeal 
which,  without  even  the  apwlogy  of  any  le- 
gislative direction,  indnced  the  transmission 
of  this  aggressive  intention  to  the  governors 
of  not  only  the  seceded  States,  bat  of  the 
Border  States,  who,  at  the  time,  were  strug- 
gling to  restrain  Uieir  citizens  from  seces- 
sion, and  thus  revealing  to  ns,  that,  unless 
our  Northern  people  interfere,  the  mistaken 
sectionalism,  which  has  produced  our  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  is  not  to  l>e  correctea  by 
any  evidence  of  its  dostructiveness,  but  is  to 
be  continued  by  partisans,  till  the  South  ia 
either  subjugated  or  destroyed.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  horrid  violence  against  the  doc- 
trines of  oar  Declaration  of  Independeno& 
and  which,  if  snooesBful  in  ita  object,  wonld 
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ooDBtJtnie  a  more  radical  revolation  in  oar 
form  of  goremment  than  «ven  sooeasioD, 
certwnlf  mistake  not  onl;  Uie  age  in  which 
we  live,  bnt  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent, and  who  sympathize  in  no  deure  to 
take  a  hloodf  revenge  on  those  who  think 
ther  can  live  more  peacefoU;  and  prosper- 
ojmj  alone,  than  in  a  Union  with  those  who 
have,  for  jeara,  irritated  them  almost  to 
madness,  by  denonncing  them  as  a  reproaoh 
and  a  disgrace." 

Mr.  JohnBOQ  concluded    in  these 
words: 

"Bnt  we  are  aaked,  rather  triumphantly, 
'  Have  we  a  government  I'  The  qaeetion  is 
intended  to  imply,  tiuit  the  government 
most  l>e  strong  enough  for  self-preaervation, 
wliatever  may  become  a  neceaaarf  means. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  government  is  aa 
atrong  as  its  founders  oonld  agree  to  make 
it.  Its  weakaeai  in  emergencies  like  the 
present  waa  foreseen  by  the  men  that  framed 
the  ConstitntioQ ;  bnt  they  soon  peroeived 
thai  they  ranst  take  the  Oonstitation  as  it 
now  stands,  or  no  confederation  coold  be 
formed.  If,  therefore,  w^  now  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  government  by  coercive  ac- 
tion, which  all  men  know  its  fonnderB  wonld 
have  rqeoted  with  soom,  w*  are  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  not  the  South ;  bo  Jealous,  in- 
deed, weretheStatesof  Federal  interference, 
that  its  protection  of  them  against  domestic 
violenoe  was  prohibited,  till  the  distorbed 
State  applied  for  protection  by  its  legiala- 
tnre,  or  by  its  chief  eiecntive  when  the  le- 
gislature oonld  not  be  convened.  If,  then, 
the  States  wonld  not  accept  protection  from 
the  general  government  tUl  It  was  demand- 
ed, now  much  leu  wonld  they  liave  accepted 
coercion  againat  their  own  actional  The 
'  government  was  strong  enongb  while  ce- 
mented bymntnalgood  fellowship;  bnt  no 
government,  and  oura  theleastof  all,  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  incessant  aggravations. 
Finally,  if  Congress  and  our  States  CJinnot, 
or  will  not,  win  hack  our  Sontheni  brethren, 
let  us,  at  least,  part  as  tViends ;  and  then  pos- 
sibly, if  experience  shall,  oa  we  suppose  it 
will,  stiowthedeparted  States  that,  in  leaving 
the  Union,  they  have  only  deserted  a  happy 
home,  they  may  bo  willing  to  sue  us  to  re- 
admit them;  or,  if  tbey  aholl  find  a  perma- 
nent separation  more  desirable  than  Union, 
we  may  still  exist  together  as  useful  and  pro- 
fitable neighbors,  assisting  each  other  when 
either  is  threatened  by  iqjustice  from  the 
nations  of  Europe;  and  the  two  sections,  in- 
stead of  wasiing  their  time  and  energies  in 
quarreling  with  each  other  about  Slavery, 
will  at  least  have  more  time  tu  severally  em- 
ploy ail  their  energies  in  seeking  their  own 
prosperity  in  tliwr  own  way." 


Qov.  Horatio  Seymour  followed, 
berating  the  liepublicans  geaerally, 
bnt  especially  those  in  Congress,  as 
the  respouBible  authors  of  the  perils 
now  darkening  the  IN^ational  sky. 
Keferring  to  the  refiisal  of  the  Eepub- 
licans  in  Congress  to  cooperate  in  the 
legalization  of  Slaveiy  in  the  territo- 
ries, be  asked : 


Already  six  States  have  withdr 
confederacy.  Revolntion  has  actnally  be- 
gan. The  term  'secession'  divests  it  of 
none  of  its  terrors,  nor  do  arguments  to  prove 
aecession  inconsistent  with  our  Constitution 
stay  its  progress,  or  mitigate  its  evils.  All 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence,  seem  to 
have  fled  from  onr  National  Capitol ;  it  has 
been  well  likened  to  the  oonflagrati<Hi  of  an 
asylum  for  madmen — some  look  on  with 
idiotic  imbecility ;  some  in  snllen  silence ;  and 
aome  scatter  the  flrebronds  which  coosnme 
the  &bric  above  them,  ahd  bring  upon  all  a 
common  destmctioo.  Is  there  one  revolting 
aspect  in  this  scene  which  has  not  its  paral- 
lel at  the  Capitol  of  your  country  f  Do  you 
not  see  there  the  senseless  imbecility,  the 
garmlons  idiocy,  the  maddened  rage,  dis- 
played with  regard  to  petty  personal  paaaiona 
and  party  purposes,  while  the  glory,  the 
honor,  and  the  safety  of  the  country  are  all 
forgotten  t  The  same  pervading  fanatidsm 
has  brought  evil  upon  all  the  institutions  of 
our  land.  Onr  ciinr«he8  are  torn  aaander 
and  deaecrated  to  partisan  purpoaee.  The 
wrongs  of  onr  local  legislation,  the  growing 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxation,  the  gradu^ 
destruction  of  the  African  in  the  Free  States, 
which  ia  marked  by  each  recurring  census, 
ore  all  due  to  the  neglect  of  our  own  dutlea, 
caused  by  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
public  mind  by  a  senseless,  unreasoning  fana- 
ticism. The  agitation  of  the  question  of 
Slavery  has  thus  for  brought  (treater  social, 
moral,  and  legislative  evils  upon  the  pieople 
of  the  free  6tat«s  than  it  has  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  those  against  whom  it  has  been 
excited.  The  wisdom  of  Franklin  stamped 
upon  the  first  coin  issued  by  our  government, 
the  wise  motto,  'Mind  your  business!'  The 
violation  of  this  homely  proverb,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  local 
rights,  has,  thus  far,  proved  more  hurtful  to 
the  meddlers  in  the  atfurs  of  others  than  to 
those  against  whom  this  pragmatic  action  ia 
direoted." 

Gov,  Seymour  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  North  had,  thus  far,  had 
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greatly  the  advantage  in  the  divifiion 
or  diepoeition.  of  the  Federal  territo 
ries — that  the  claims  pnt  forth  on  be- 
half of  the  Sonth  were  just  and  rea- 
Bonahle — that  the  difference  ought  to 
he  settled  by  compromise — ^that  we 
hare  no  alternative  but  compromise 
or  civil  war — adding : 

"We  are  kdvised  b7  the  conservative 
States  of  Virginia  and  Ken  tuck  j  that,  if  force 
ii  to  be  used,  it  must  be  exerted  agaiiist  the 
iuit«d  SoDth.  It  would  be  ao  act  of  follj 
and  madnees,  in  entering  npon  this  contest, 
to  miderrate  our  opponents,  and  tbnsBnbJect 
ODTselvM  to  the  di^rsce  of  defeat  in  an  in- 

S' irions  varfiire.  Letos  also  seeif  SDOoess- 
eoSrcion  by  the  North  is  less  revolntion- 
»ry  than  snocessfnl  secession  bj  the  Sonth. 
Bkall  we  prevent  revolution  by  being  fore- 
most in  overthrowing  the  priooiplea  of  our 
government,  and  ail  that  makes  it  valuable 
to  onr  people,  and  dietingiushes  it  among 
the  oatianH  of  the  earth  ?" 

Qov.  Seymour  proceeded  to  dilate 
on  the  valor  and  sagacity  of  the  men 
of  the  South — the  extent  of  their 
coaat-line,  rendering  its  effectual 
blockade  nearly  impoeeible — the  rain 
of  onr  own  industry  which  must  re- 
sult from  civil  war — and  to  urge 
a&esh  the  necessity  of  compromise ; 
saying: 

" The  question  is  simply  this — 'Shall  we 
have  compromise  i^ter  war,  or  compromise 
vnlhout  warf" 

He  urged  that  a  compromise  was 
reqtiired,  not  to  pacify  the  States 
which  have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
hut  to  save  the  Border  States  from 
following,  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  their  Uniomsts. 

There  is  no  point  whereon  men  are 
apt  to  evince  more  generosity  than 
in  the  sacrifice  of  other  men's  convic- 
tions. What  ih^if  may  consider  vital 
principles,  but  which  we  r^ard  as 
besotted  prejadices  or  hypocritical 
pretenses,  we  are  always  willing  to 
subordinate  to  any  end  which  we 
conuder  beneficent.  In  &ct,  a  frank, 


ingenaoQS  confession  of  the  emn 
and  sins  of  his  adyersaries  is  one  of 
the  pohtician's  commonest  e^iihi- 
tions  of  sincerity  and  patriotism. 
Thus  Got.  Seymonr  continues : 

"  Let  ns  take  care  that  u«  do  not  miataka 
passion  and  prqndice  and  partisan  purposes 
for  principle.  The  cry  of '  no  compromise'  is 
false  in  morals ;  it  is  treason  to  the  spirit  of 
the  ConstitQtioa ;  it  is  infidelitj  in  reli^on : 
the  cross  itself  is  a  compromise,  and  is  plead- 
ed bj  many  who  refuse  all  charity  to  their 
fellow-ciWzens.  It  is  the  vital  principle  of 
social  existence ;  it  unites  the  family  circle ; 
it  lustuns  the  church,  and  npholds  national- 
ities. 

"  But  the  Republicans  complun  that,  hav- 
ing won  a  victory,  we  ask  them  to  sniren- 
der  its  thiita.  We  do  not  wish  ttiem  to  give 
up  any  political  advantage.  We  nrge  mea- 
sures which  are  demand^  by  the  honor  and 
the  safety  of  our  Union.  Oan  it  be  that  they 
are  less  concerned  than  we  are!  Will  the; 
admit  that  they  have  interests  aotagoniatio 
to  those  of  the  whole  commonwealth )  Are 
they  making  sacrifloeo,  when  they  do  that 
which  is  required  by  Uie  common  welfare  I" 

Had  New  England  and  some  other 
of  the  Fremont  States  revolted,  or 
threatened  to  revest,  after  the  eleo- 
tion  of  1856,  proclaiming  that  they 
would  never  recognize  nor  obey  Mr. 
But^nan  as  President,  nnleas  ample 
goarantees  were  accorded  them  that 
Kansas  should  thenceforth  be  r^ard- 
ed  and  treated  as  a  Free  Territory  or 
State,  would  any  prominent  Demo- 
crat have  thas  insisted  that  this  de- 
mand should  be  complied  with  t 
Would  he  have  urged  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Freedom  at  Slavery  in  Kan- 
sas should  be  submitted  to  a  direct 
popular  vote,  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  civil  war  t  Tet  Gov.  Sey- 
mour demanded  the  sabmiesion  of 
the  Orittenden  GoropnHniae  to  such 
a  vote,  under  circumstances  wherein 
(as  Gov.  Seward  had  so  forcibly  sta- 
ted) *'  the  argument  of  fear"  was  the 
only  one  relied  on,  and  Kepublicans 
were  to  be  coerced  into  voting  for 
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that  Compromifie,  or  Btaying  away 
fix)m  the  polls ;  not  that  their  con- 
Tictions  had  changed  one  iota,  but 
because  they'  conld  only  thus  avert 
the  unutterable  woea  and  horrors  of 
a  gigantic  and  desperate  civil  war. 

Mr.  Jamee  S,  Thayer  (a  Whig  of 
other  days)  followed  in  a  speech 
which  ni^ed  the  call,  by  the  L^isla- 
tnre,  of  a  conatitutional  State  Con- 
vention, to  march  abreast  with  simi- 
lar Conventione  in  the  Border  Slave. 
States,  in  qnest  of  "  some  plan  of  ad- 
justment on  this  great  question  of 
difference  between  the  Korth  and 
the  South."    He  continued : 

"  If  we  oannot,  we  can  it  leaert,  in  an  au- 
thoritative waj  and  a  practical  manner,  arrive 
at  the  basis  of  a  peaceable  separation  ^re- 
newed cheers] ;  we  oaa  at  least  b;  discussion 
enlighten,  settle,  and  concentrate  the  public 
•entmient  in  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
this  qnestion,  and  save  it  from  that  fear- 
ful carrent,  that  circnitooslj,  bnt  certainly, 
■weeps  madly  on,  through  the  narrow  gorge 
of  'the  enforcemeot  of  the  laws,'  to  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  civil  war.  [Oheers.] 
Ag^DBt  this,  nnder  all  circnmatances,  in 
every  place  and  form,  we  must  now  and  at 
all  times  oppose  a  resolute  and  unfaltering 
resistance-  The  public  mind  will  bear  the 
avowal,  and  let  as  make  it— that  if  a  revolu- 
tion of  force  is  to  begia,  it  thaU  he  inaugu- 
rattd  at  home.  [Cheers.]  And  if  the  in- 
coming Administration  shall  attempt  to 
oarry  out  the  line  of  policy  that  has  been 
foreshadowed,  we  announce  that,  when  the 
hand  of  Black  Republicanism  turns  to  blood- 

*  The  Bangor  (Uune)  Union  of  about  this  dote 
(oopied  approvingly  into  The  Cincinnati  Enqairer 
of  February  8th},  said: 

"The  difficulties  between  the  North  and  the 
South  must  be  compromised,  or  the  (eparatioa 
of  the  States  shall  be  fsj^obable.  If  the  Re- 
pubUcan  party  reruse  to  go  the  full  length  of  the 
Oritteuden  AiaeDdmeDt — which  is  the  very  least 
the  South  can  or  ought  to  take — then,  here  in 
Usine,  not  a  Democrat  will  be  (bnnd  wlio  will 
raiae  an  arm  against  his  brethren  of  the  South. 
From  ooe  eod  of  the  State  to  the  other,  let  the 
(By  of  the  Democracy  be,  GoxPBOinBB  oa  Ps4Ci- 
iMUl  BXPiJUTIOK." 

The  Detroit  JVm  Prew  of  February  3d  or  <th 
(oopied  into  IJu  daeinnati  Baguirer  of  Februa)/ 
Ml),  more  boldly  and  fHLnldy  said: 

"  We  oao  tall  the  BepuUioan  Legislature^  and  , 


red,  and  seeks  from  the  fragment  i^  the 
Oonstitation  to  constmct  a  scaffolding  fbr 
coercion — another  name  for  eieoutjon — we 
will  reverse  the  order  of  the  French  Revo- 
IntioD,  and  save  the  blood  of  the  people  by 
making  those  who  would  inangnrato  a  reign 
of  t«ri^  the  first  victime  of  a  national  gml- 
lotine.*    [Enthosiasdo  applaaie.]" 

Mr.  Thayer  proceeded  to  argue 
that  Southern  Secession,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  justified  by  ur- 
gent considerations  of  necessity  and 
safety.    He  said : 

"  The  Democratic  and  Union  party  at  the 
North  made  the  issue  at  the  last  election 
with  the  Republican  party  that,  in  the  event 
of  their  success,  sad  the  establishment  of 
their  policy,  the  Southern  States  not  only 
would  go  oat  of  the  Union,  but  would  have 
adequate  cause  for  doing  so.  TApplause.] 
Who  of  na  believed  that,  with  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  avowed 
policy  was  no  more  slave  States,  no  further 
extension  of  Slavery,  and  asserting  the  power 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  it  in  all  tha 
territories,  that  the  Southern  States  mould 
remMH  in  the  Union!  It  seems  to  me,  thus 
encompassed  and  menaced,  they  could  not, 
with  safety  to  their  largest  interest  and  any 
prudent  consideration  for  their  future  coo- 
ditioo  and  welfare,  contjnne  in  the  confod- 
eracy.  What  would  become,  in  twenty-five 
years,  of  8,000,000  of  white  people  and 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  with  their  natural  in- 
crease, walled  in  by  Congressional  prohibi- 
tion, besii^ed  and  threatened  by  a  party 
holding  the  seats  of  Federal  power  and  pat- 
ronage, that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of . 
the  President  elect,  must  'arrest  the  further 
spread  of  Slavery,'  and  place  the  iostitotioD 
itself '  where  the  public  mind  will  rest  sotis- 

the  Republican  Administration  of  Uichigan,  and 

the  Bepuhlican  party  everywhere,  one  thing: 
that,  if  the  refusal  to  repeal  Uie  Persoual  Liberty 
laws  shall  be  persisted  in,  and  if  there  shall  not 
be  a  change  in  the  present  seeming  purpose  to 
yield  to  no  accommodation  of  the  National  dilB- 
cultiea,  and  if  iroops  shall  be  raised  in  the  North 
to  march  against  the  people  of  the  South,  a  firt 
in  the  rear  aiS  be  opened  upon  nich  troopt,  tcluch 
unit  eillier  atop  Oieir  titarch  aitogether,  or  vmuler- 
fiUly  acce!erate  it. 

"In  otlier  words,  if,  in  the  present  posture  of 
the  Republican  party  toward  the  National  diffi- 
culties, war  shall  bo  waged,  (ftot  uvir  uiili  be 
fought  m  Uu  North.  We  warn  it  that  the  oao- 
flict,  which  it  is  predpitating,  will  not  be  with 
the  South,  but  with  lent  of  Ihoueande  of  people  ^ 
Ou  North.  When  civil  war  shall  come,  it  will  be 
here  hi  Michigan,  and  here  in  Detroit,  and  ia 
every  Northern  State." 
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fied  ID  the  belief  that  it  is  id  the  course  of 
ultimate  extiDctioo?' 

"  This  ia  the  poNtion  I  took,  vith  818,000 
Totera  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
6th  of  November  UbL  I  ahall  not  reoade 
from  it;  hftving  admitted  ttiat,  id  a  certain 
oontingencf,  the  Slave  States  Tonld  have 
JDst  aDd  wleqoate  causes  for  a  seporatioD. 
Now  that  the  coptingenoj  has  happened,  I 
shaU  not  withdraw  that  adDiissioa,  becanse 
thej  have  been  unwise  or  unreasonable  in 
the  '  time,  mode,  and  measnre  of  redress.' 
[Applause.} 

'*  Aside  from  partioDlar  acta  that  do  not 
admit  of  any  jnstification,  those  who  imagine 
that  tbo  SoatberD  States  do  not  well  know 
what  the;  are  about,  forgot  that  the;  have' 
been  forfitteen  years  looking  at  this  thing  with 
all  its  importance  to  tlieir  largest  interest,  as 
well  as  to  their  safety,  and  mistake  the  deep 
and  deliberate  movement  of  a  ravolation  for 
the  mere  accidents  and  incidents  which  al- 
ways accompany  it.  [Applanse.]  There  are 
some  Democrata  and  XTnion  men  who,  when 
the  fever  for  a  fight  has  subsided,  will  wake 
np  and  wonder  that  they  mistook  the  mad- 
ness of  pasuon  for  the  glow  of  patriotism. 
A);ain:  we  sfaoald  consider  that,  whatever 
may  be  oar  constraction  of  the  Oonstitntion 
ander  which  wo  live,  as  to  any  right  under  it 
for  one  or  mure  States  to  go  out  of  the 
Union,  when  six  States,  by  Uie  deliberate, 
formal,  anthoritative  action  of  their  people, 
dissolve  their  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  DiDC  others  say  that  that  dissolu- 
tion shall  be  final  if  the  soceding  roombcrs 
so  choose,  annoQucing  to  the  North,  'No 
interference ;  we  stand  between  yon  and 
thero.'  Oan  you  bring  them  bock?  Not 
Enforcement  of  the  laws  in  six  States  ia  a 
war  with  6fteen.  And,  after  all.  to  speak 
plunly  on  titis  subject,  and  reveal  the  true 
secret  of  t^e  utter  repugnance  of  tlie  people 
to  resort  to  any  coercive  measnres,  it  is 
within  their  plain  Judgment  and  practical 
commoD  seDse,  that  the  very  moment  yon 
go  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  the  written 
letter  and  provisions  of  the  Oonatitntion  of 
the  United  States,  yon  are  confronted  with 
the  great  world  of  facta,  and  find  this  is  not 
&  consolidated  government;  not  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  now  attached  to  it.    [Applause.]" 

Mr,  Thayer  proceeded  to  speak  of 
"coercion"  in  terms  wbich  go  far 
to  elncidate  the  ontcry  eince  made 
against  alle^d  ttsnrpations  and  dis- 
regard of  personal  rights  in  dealing 
with  partiaana  of  the  liebellion.  Said 
he: 


"It  ia  announced  that  the  Bepnhlicaa 
AdministratioD  will  enforce  the  laws  sgaiDst 
and  in  alt  the  seceding  States.  A  nice  dis- 
crimination mast  be  exercised  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  this  duty;  not  a  hair's  breadth 
outside  tlie  mark,  Ton  remember  the  story 
of  William  Tell,  who,  when  the  condition  was 
imposed  upon  him  to  shoot  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  own  child,  ofler  ho  liad  per* 
formed  the  task,  he  let  fall  an  arrow.  'For 
what  is  thatt'  s^d  Gesler.  'To  kill  thee, 
tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy!'  [Cheers.]  Let 
one  arrow  winged  by  the  Federal  bow  strike 
the  heart  of  an  American  citizen,  and  who 
oan  number  the  avenging  darts  that  will 
cloud  the  heavens  in  tka  conflict  that  will 
ensnet  [Prolonged  applause.]  What,  then, 
is  the  duty  of  the  Stato  of  New  Yorkt 
What  shall  we  say  to  onr  people  when  wo 
come  to  meet  this  state  of  facts  t  That  the 
Union  mnst  be  preserved.  But  if  that 
cannot  be,  what  then!  PeaeeabU  lepara- 
tion.  [Applause.]  PunM  and  hnmiliating 
as  it  is,  let  ns  temper  it  with  dl  we  can  of 
love  and  kindness,  so  that  we  may  yet  be 
left  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condi- 
tion, in  Mendly  relatJons  with  another  Oon- 
federacy.    [Cheers.]" 

The  Conunittee  on  Resolutions  hav- 
ing reported,  the  renerahle  ex-Chan- 
cellor,  Henben  H.  "Walworth,  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  in  support  of 
the  second,  wMch  earnestly  depreca- 
ted civil  war  ,■  saying : 

"  Civil  War  will  not  restore  the  Union. 
hat  will  defeat,  forever,  its  reconstmo^n. 

Said  the  ex-ChanceUor : 

"  It  woDid  be  as  bmtal,  in  my  opinion,  to 
send  men  to  butcher  our  own  brothers  of  the 
Southern  States,  oa  it  would  be  to  massacre 
them  in  the  Northern  States.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  it  is  onr  duty  to,  and  we  must, 
enforce  the  lawa.  But  why — and  what  laws 
are  to  be  enforced!  There  were  laws  that 
were  to  be  enforced  in  the  time  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  and  the  British  Parliament 
and  Lord  North  sent  armies  here  to  euforoe 

"  Bat  what  did  Washington  say  in  r^»rd 
to  the  enforcement  of  tliose  laws!  That 
man — honored  at  home  and  abroad  mora 
than  any  other  man  on  earth  ever  was  hon- 
ored— did  he  go  for  enforcing  the  lawat 
No,  he  went  to  redst  lawsthat  were  oppres- 
sive against  a  free  people,  and  against  the 
injustice  of  which  they  rebelled.  [Lou^ 
cheers.] 

"  Did  Lord  Chatham  go  for  enforcing  the 
lawal    No,  he  gloried  in  defenoe  of  the  lib. 
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erties  of  AmerioB.  He  made  that  memo-' 
rabia  deolaration  in  the  Britiafa  Parliament, 
'If  I  waa  an  American  citizen  instead  of 
being  aa  I  am,  an  EngliBhman,  Inererwonld 
Bobrait  to  anch  Uwb — never,  nerer,  neTer!' 
[Prolonged  applaosc.]" 

A  single  voice  was  raised  in  dissent 
from  these  ineuIcationB.  A  Mr.  El- 
sefier  liaving  proposed  to  amend  one 
of  the  reported  resolntiona  bj  an  as- 
sertion that,  if  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  should  undertake  to  "obo  force," 
"nnder  the  specioua  and  untenable 
pretense  of  enforcing  the  laws,"  it 
would  "  plunge  the  nation  into  ciril 
war,"  and  been  warmly  supported 
therein  by  Mr.  Thayer  and  others, 
Hon.  Geo.  "W.  Clinton,'  of  Buffalo, 
rose  in  opposition,  and  said : 

"  We  all  agree  in  detesting  the  Tarj 
thought  of  war.  [Applanae.]  Bat  is  onr 
country  gone!  Is  the  Union  dissolved?  la 
there  no  govemnient  binding  these  States 
in  peace  and  harmony  1  Why,  the  proposi- 
tion was  before  you,  ten  minntes  ago,  that 
this  Union  waa  dissolved,  and  yon  voted  it 
down.     God  grant  it  may  for  ever  continue  1 

t Applause.}  Oh  I  lotus  conciliate  our  erring 
iretbren  who,  under  a  strange  delusion, 
have,  as  thoy  say,  seceded  from  ns ;  but,  for 
Ood's  saite,  do  not  let  us  hnmblo  the  glorions 

Eemment  nnder  which  wo  have  been  so 
py  I — which  has  done,  and,  if  ne  will  by 
icions  means  sustain  it,  will  yet  do,  so 
mnoh  for  the  happineaa  of  mankind.  [Ap- 
plause,] 

"  Gentlemen ;  I  hate  to  nse  a  word  that 
would  offend  my  Sonthem  brother,  erring 
as  be  does;  bnt  we  have  reached  a  time 
when,  aa  a  man — if  yon  please,  as  a  Demo- 
crat—I  mnst  nse  plain  terras.  There  is  no 
aucb  thing  as  legal  secession.  There  ia  no 
snch  thing,  I  Bay,  unless  it  ia  a  sooesaion 
which  is  authorized  by  the  original  com- 
pact,— and  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
Btates  waa  intended  to  form  a  tirm  and  per- 
petual Union.  [Obeerg,]  There'is  no  war- 
rant for  it  in  the  Oonstitntion.  Where,  then, 
do  you  find  the  warrant  for  it?  It  is  in  the 
unhappy  delusion  of  our  Bonthern  brethren, 
who  doubt  onr  love  for  them  and  our  attach- 
ment to  the  ConatitntioD.  Let  na  remove 
that  illaaioD.  We  wiU  try  to  do  it.  But  if 
seoeaaioB  be  not  lawfn),  oh  I  what  isitt  I 
nse  the  term  ralnotantly  but  traly — it  ia  re- 
bellion!    [Orieaof'Nol  Nol  revolution. 'J 


It  ia  rebellion  I  rebellion  against  the  noblest 
government  that  man  ever  framed  for  his 
ownbenefitandfor  the  bene&t  of  the  world." 
"{A  Voicb:  Weare  aU  rebels,  then.]" 
" Judge CusTos:  Maybe  so,  wr.  Gen- 
tlemen, this  seoeasion  dootrine  la  not  a  new 
thing.  The  people  have  paased  upon  It. 
They  passed  upon  it  in  the  laat  war.  Ton 
may  do  what  you  pteose,  my  friend;  but  I 
never,  never  can  be  prevailed  opon  to  see, 
by  any  process  of  reasoning,  by  any  impulse 
of  feding,  that  the  Hartfora  Convention  was 
not  what  the  people  of  the  Union  pronounoed 
it — a  damnable  treaeon.  [Applause.]  What 
is  it — this  seeession !  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  men.  I  love  the  men,  but  I  hate  trea- 
son. What  is  it,  bnt  the  nullification  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  the  exe- 


sale.  I,  for  one,  have  venerated  Akdrbw 
Jacxsoit,  and  my  btood  boiled,  in  old  time, 
when  that  brave  patriot  and  soldier  of  De- 
mocracy add — '  rhe  Union — it  most  and 
shall  be  preserved!'  [Loud  applause.]  Pre- 
serve it  I  Preserve  it !  Why  should  we 
preserve  it,  if  it  would  be  the  thing  that 
these  gentlemen  wonid  make  it — tiiat  this 
amendment  would  make  it  [  Why  should 
we  love  a  government  that  haa  no  dignity 
and  DO  power?  [Applause.]  Admit  the 
doctrine,  and  what  have  you?  A  govern- 
ment that  no  man  who  is  a  fr«eman  ought 
to  be  content  for  one  day  to  live  nnder. 
Admit  it,  and  any  State,  of  its  own  sovereign 
will,  may  retire  from  ttie  Union  I  Look  at 
it  fora  moment.  Oongrexs,  for jnst  cause, — 
for  free  trade  or  sailor'arighta — declares  war. 
Oh  1  where  is  your  government  I  Why 
sbonld  it!  What  right  has  it  to  declare 
war!  The  Oonstitntion  invested  that  power 
in  it,  but  one  State  says, '  War  is  not  for  me — 
I  Beocde.'  And  so  anotherand  another,  and 
the  government  is  rendered  powerless.  *  •  • 
''I  anderstand  this  amendment  to  have 
this  point,  and  no  other.  It  is  perfectly  nu- 
gatory and  nseless,  unless  it  baa  this  point, 
because  all  tlie  other  points  for  which  it  can 

Erovide  are  already  provided  for  in  the  reao- 
ttiou.  It  is  this ;  You  shall  nse  no  force  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  United  States,  to 
retain  it  in  yonr  possession,  or  to  collect  yonr 
revenue  for  tlie  common  benefit,  and  the 
payment  of  the  common  debt.  Now,  I  am 
willing  to  say,  that  the  government  is  falsa 
to  itself  false  to  us,  add  false  to  all,  if  it 
should  nse  mora  than  necessary  force  for 
theee  purposes;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
humble  the  general  government  at  the  feet 
of  the  acceding  tjtates.  [Applanse.].  I  am 
unwilling  to  say  to  the  government,  '  Yon 
must  at^don    your  property — yoa   must 


*  Son  of  the  iUustrioos  De  Win  Clinton. 
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cMM  to  coUeot  the  TeTannu^  beoMise  76m 
are  threaCeiied  !* 

"  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to 
me — uid  I  know  I  speak  tha  wishes  of  my 
ooustitQenta, — that,  while  I  abhor  coercion, 
in  one  sense,  ss  war,  I  wish  to  preserve  the 
di^itj  of  the  goTernmeDl  of  these  United 
States  as  welL    [Applaosa.]" 

Mr.  maefier's  amendment  was 
thereupon  withdrawn,  and  the  origi- 
nal reaolntions  onanimouslj  adopted. 

They  are  eight  in  namber ;  where- 
of the  first  affirms  that  "  the  criais 
into  which  the  country  has  been 
thrown"  has  been  produced  by  "  the 
conflict  of  Bectional  passions ;"  and 
that  the  calamities  now  imminent  of 
civil  war  can  only  be  averted  by  con- 
cessions. The  second  condemns  a 
TCflort  to  civil  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  asserting  that 
"  civil  war  will  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  will  defeat,  for  ever,  its  recon- 
struction." The  third  calls  for  con- 
ciliation, concession,  and  compromise, 
declaring  that "  it  would  be  monstrouB 
to  refuse  thran."  The  fourth  declares 
that  it  Is  eminently  fit  that  we  should 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  loyal  men  in 
the  Border  States.  Ilie  fifth  approves 
of  the  Crittenden  proposition,  and 
urges  that  it  be  submitted  by  the 
Legislature  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  this  State.  The  sixth  uiges  upon 
Congress  "  adequate  measures  of  con- 

'  The  A^ny  Argaa,  for  eiample,  of  NoTembor 
10,1860 — four  da/B  after  tlie  elacttonof  Mr.  Lio- 
ooJn — thus  elearlj  and  tempentel;  ezpressed 
the  rlew  gonenllj  taken  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment bj  the  Democratic  Joumola  of  the  Free 
States: 

"  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  manifeeta- 
tioas  of  feeling  at  the  South.  We  expected  and 
predicted  it;  and  Tor  so  doing  were  charged  by 
the  Bepublican  press  with  taToring  disunion; 
while,  in  fact,  wo  simply  correctly  appreciated 
the  feeling  of  that  section  of  the  Union  We 
sTmpathiza  with  and  juatiry  the  South,  as  far  as 
this — their  rights  have  been  invaded  to  tho  01- 
tieme  limit  possible  within  the  forma  o(  the 
Constitution,  and,  beyond  this  limit,  tlieir  Ibel- 


dliation,"  and  requests  the  I«gidb- 
tnre  to  take  steps  toward  the  sum- 
moning of  a  Convention  of  the  States. 
The  seventh  ui^ee  a  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  Yir- 
ginifl  for  a  meeting  of  Commissioners 
at  Washington,  and  asks  the  Legis- 
lature of  ^ew  York  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners thereto ;  and,  in  case  of 
its  laUure,  names  seven  eminent  citi- 
zens— not  one  of  them  a  Bepublican — 
as  such  Ccanmissioners.  The  eighth 
implores  "  the  States  in  the  attitude 
of  secession  to  stay  the  sword  and 
save  the  nation  &om  civil  war,"  so  as 
to  give  time  for  perfecting  a  compro- 
mise; appealing  also  to  the  non- 
seceded  Southern  States  to  act  in  a 
similar  spirit.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  present  these  resolutions 
to  Congress  and  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, as  also  to  correspond  with 
other  States ;  and  then  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned,  after  empowering  its 
President  to  reconvene  it  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 

The  action  of  this  Convention  was 
of  great  moment  under  two  distinct 
aspects ;  first,  as  indicating  truly  and 
dearly  the  light  in  which  the  Seces- 
sion movement  was  regarded  by  the 
'  conservative'  politidans  of  the 
North  ;*  secondly,  as  revealing  to  the 

ings  have  been  insulted  and  their  interests  and 
honor  assailed  by  almost  every  possible  fonii  of 
deauncialion  and  invective  ;  and,  if  we  deemed  it 
certain  that  the  reel  antmtM  of  the  Republican 
party  could  be  carried  into  tho  administration  of 
the  Feddhd  (lovemment,  and  beoome  the  per- 
manont  policy  of  the  nation,  we  should  ttiiok 
that  all  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  of 
manhood  righcflilly  impelled  them  to  a  resort  to 
revolution  and  a  separation  from  the  Union,  and 
we  would  applaud  them  and  wish  them  Qod 
speed  in  tho  adoption  of  such  a  remedy." 

In  the  same  spirit,  The  Rocheiter  Union,  two 
or  three  days  later,  argued  that  tho  threatened 
ieoesalon  of  the  Slave  States  wss  but  a  connter- 
poise  of  the  Personal  Jjberty  bills  and  other 
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Sonth  the  probable  action  of  those 
'  coDservatives,'  aliould  the  Union  be 
constrained  to  defend  itself  bj  force 
against  a  Blarehotding  effort  for  its 
disintegration  and  overthrow.  And, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intent 
of  those  assembled,  it  is  certain  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Messrs. 
Parker,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Seymour, 
Thayer,  etc.,  and  the  approving  re- 
sponse which  they  elicited,  were  hailed 
by  the  engineers  of  Secession  as  proof 
positive  that  they  would  either  not 
be  forcibly  opposed  at  all,  or  would 
have  no  <^fficulty  in  overcoming,  by 
the  help  of  their  sympathizing  friends 
and  allies    in  the  Free    States,  any 


resistance  to  their  purpose  that  might 
be  offered.'  Mr.  Koecoe  Conkling 
atteets  Uiat,  when  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  reached  Washington, 
they  were  hailed  with  nndisgu^ed 
exaltation  by  the  Secessionists  still 
lingering  in  the  hails  of  Congress ; 
one  of  whom  said  to  him  triumphant- 
ly, "  If  your  President  shonld  attempt 
coercion,  he  will  have  more  opposi- 
tion at  th^  North  than  he  can  over^ 


■  The  "  Peace  Conference,"  or  Con- 
gress, so  called,  was  assembled  cm  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  Legisla- 


9  tt(  autagonism  to  alareboldiiig  at  tbe 
North,     Said  The  Union  : 

"  ReBtricting  our  remarkB  to  actual  violations 
of  ttie  Cooatilulion,  the  North  have  led  the  way, 
and  for  a  long  period  have  beea  Ae  sole  offen/Uri 
or  aggreasara.  For  many  yeais,  lnwa  have  been 
OQ  the  stalute-bookB  or  Northern  States,  which 
were  paaa^d  with  the  avowed  object  of  prevenC- 
iDg  the  '  deliTerlDg  ap'  of  fugitive  slaves,  which 
the  Constitution  says,  'shaii  be  delivered  up.' 
Owing  to  their  different  circumstances.  Northern 
States  have  been  enabled  to  secure  their  che- 
rished object  by  violstiog  the  ConatitiitioQ  in  a 
way  that  docs  not  necesailjite  secessiou  from,  or 
a  diasoliition  of,  the  Union.  Owing  to  Otdr 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  Sou&em  States  can- 
not retaliate  upon  the  North  without  talcing 
Dtound  for  seoession  from  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  But,  in  resorting  lo  this  mode  and 
measure  of  redress,  they  simply  followed  the 
example  set  by  Northern  Slates  in  violating  the 
CoastibUion  to  mich  an  extent  ae  they  deem  neeet- 
tary  to  lecitre  their  objects.  The  Nortliern  Statee 
Btopped  at  one  given  point  in  their  career  of 
DulliHcatioTi,  because  they  had  no  object  to  gain 
by  going  furllier.  The  Southern  Stales  propose 
to  stop  at  another  given  point,  which,  in  their 
judgment,  is  indicated  by  the  noceaaities  of  their 

'  The  Albany  Argus  of  Nov.  12,  18*0,  aaid^ 
"  Should  seoeasion  from  the  Union  be  actually 
attempted  by  South  Carolioa  alone,  or  in  conneo- 
tion  with  other  States,  it  will  be  a  moBt  important 
question  for  tho  present  and  next  Administra- 
tion, how  it  shall  be  treated.  Shall  it  be  met  by 
force  !  Shall  the  mUitarj'  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  employed  to  retain  seceding  Statea 
within  the  Uoioo,  and  compel  them  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  requiremeuU  of  the  Conatitu- 
tion?  Waiving,  in  whst  we  now  have  to  say, 
all  question  about  the  right  of  seceiision,  we  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  matter  of  pradicfll  adminlBUation, 


neither  Mr.  Buchaoaii  not  Ur,  Lincoln  will  em. 
ploy  force  againat  the  seceding  States.  If  South 
Carolina,  or  any  otiier  State,  through  a  coqveq- 
tion  of  her  people,  shall  formally  separate  her- 
self from  the  Union,  probsbly  botli  the  present 
and  the  neit  Btecutive  will  simply  let  her  alone, 
and  quietly  allow  all  the  functiobaof  the  Federal 
Government  within  her  limits  to  be  suspended. 
Any  other  amrie  viould  be  madneit;  aa  it  would 
at  onoe  enlist  all  the  Southern  States  in  the  corir 
troversy,  and  plunge  the  whole  country  iulo  a 
civil  war.  The  first  gun  Gred  in  the  way  of 
forcing  a  seoeding  Stale  back  to  her  allegiance 
to  the  Union,  wo\]id  probalily  prove  the  knell  of 
its  Bna!  dismemberment.  As  a  matter  of  policy 
and  wisdom,  therefore,  independent  of  the  ques. 
tion  of  right,'  we  should  amm  reaort  to  foroe 
most  disastrous." 

TheNew  rbri  Hmiaof  NovemberSth — the 
third  day  after  that  of  the  Presidential  election — 
in  its  leading  editorial,  had  said: 

"For  lar  less  than  this  [the  election  of  Lin- 
coln], our  fathers  seceded  from  Great  Britain; 
and  tliey  left  revaluiion  organiied  in  every  Stale,  to 
act  viftenever  it.  w  demanded  by  public  opinion. 
The  confederation  is  held  together  only  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  Each  State  is  organized  as  a  com- 
plete government,  holding  the  purse  and  wield- 
mg  the  sword,  possessing  Ike  right  lo  break  the  tia 
of  the  confederation  at  a  nation  might  break  a  treaty, 
and  to  r^el  coercion  as  a  naiion  might  repti  ini.-a- 
sion.  *  *  *  Coercion,  if  it  were  poasible,  is  out 
of  the  queation." 

The  Charkaton  Courier  of  November,  1860, 
announced  the  formation  of  Military  organiia- 
tiona  in  various  ports  of  the  North  in  defense  of 
'Southern  rights.'  Alientown,  Pn,  was  sped- 
Qod  as  one  of  the  points  at  which  such  forces 
and  drilling. 
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tnre  of  Tirginia,'  and  convened'  in 
Washington  on©  month  prior  to 
Hr.  Lincoln's  inanguration.  Thir- 
teen Free  States  were  represented, 
viz. :  Haine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massacb-oBetta,  Khode  Island, 
Connectiout,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pemisjlvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Ulinois,  and  Iowa;  and  seven  Slave 
States,  viz, :  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Tii^nja,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  2iiiflBonri.  Ex-Preai- 
dent  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was 
called  to  the  Chair.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  it 
was* 

"  Retoletd,  That  a  Oommittoe  of  one  from 
each  Bute  be  appointed  b^  the  Gommianoa- 
ers  thereof,  to  be  nominated  to  the  Prea- 
dent,  and  to  be  appointed  bj  him,  to  whom 
■ball  be  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  State 
of  TlrKiniB,  and  the  other  States  represent- 
ed, and  bU  propoeitiona  for  the  a^jnstment 
of  eiiating  difficulties  between  States;  with 
anthoritr  to  report  what  thej  maj  deem 
right,  neceesarj,  and  proper,  to  restore  har- 
mony and  preserve  the  Union ;  and  that  they 
r^K>rt  on  or  before  Friday." 

This  Committee  was  composed  as 
follows : 

Maint,  Lot  M.  Hoirill ;  Jftte  BampBhirt, 
Aaa  Fowler ;   VtrmoTU,  Hiland  Hall ;  Mat- 

*  Adopted  January  19,  18SI. 

Soearij  u  Sor.  30, 1860,  Oot.  John  Letcher, 
cf  Virginia,  wlu,  as  e  Douglas  Demoorat  and 
fomer  aati-SlaTery  man,  was  regarded  as  among; 
the  moet  moderate  of  Sonthem  politicians,  in  an- 
swer to  a  Union  letter  fhau  Bev.  Lewis  P.  Qorer, 
a  IJemocrat  of  ^ringfleld,  HI.,  had  said: 

"  I  now  oouBider  the  overUirow  of  the  Union 
absolutely  certain.  South  Oarolina  will  secede ; 
and  the  diain,  once  broken,  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  reilniled.  *  •  •  Unless  something  shall  be 
tptedily  done  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
SonUi,  the  Union  is  gone  beyond  all  li:^." 

Hr.  CIoTer  replied,  stating  that  he  had  shown 
Got.  L.'s  letter  to  llr.  Ijncoln  (who  asked  Hr. 
C,  wiiether  it  was  just  to  hold  Aim  reeponwble 
for  the  Personal  liberty  bills,  etc,  wlifch  he  had 
never  Ihrored),  and  trusUng  that  the  President 
elect  would  "be  fonnd  •  IHend  to  the  South." 


(iK^WMUt,  Francis B.Crowninehield;  ShocU 
Itland,  Samuel  Ameaj  Conneetieut,  Roger 
S.  Baldwin;  JTnc  Fori,  Darid  Dudley  Field; 
N«ie  J»r$ey,  Peter  D.  Vroom ;  Penntyha- 
nia,  Thomas  White;  Oftto,  Thomas  Ewing; 
Indiana,  Charles  B.  Smith;  Illinint,  Ste- 
phen F.  Logan ;  IrtKo,  James  Hailan ;  Dela- 
loare,  Daniel  U:  Bates ;  North  Carolina, 
Thomas  Rnflin ;  Fir^nto,  James  A.  Seddon; 
ir«n f tie i^,  James  Guthrie;  Maryland,  Rer- 
erdy  Johnson ;  TenntMee,  F.  E.  Zolliooffer; 
Mitwuri,  A.  V.  Doniphan. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  from  the  majority  of 
said  Committee,  on  the  15th,  made  a 
report,  rectnnmending  several  amend- 
ments to  be  ingrafted  on  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  which  amendments, 
as  perfected  and  voted  on  by  the 
Conference,  will  hereafter  be  given. 

Gov,  !Roger  S.  Baldwin  [Kopubli- 
can],  of  Connecticut,  made  a  dissent- 
ing report ;  recommending  that,  in- 
stead of  the  aforesaid  amendments, 
this  body  adopt  and  recommend  tlie 
snggestioD  of  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky— tiiat  of  a  General  Convention 
of  the  States,  [ffia  proposition  wiU 
be  given  in  full,  in  connection  with 
its  diq>osal  by  the  Conference.] 

Mr.  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia, 
made  another  minority  report,  where- 
in he  affirms  that  the  majority  report 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  Vii^nia, 

Oov.  Letcher  responded  (Deo.  35,  I860),  saying: 

"I  regard  the  govenunent  ae  now  doomed, 
beyond  a  contingency,  to  destruction.  *  *  *  I 
have  lost  all  hope,  aa  I  see  no  disposition  in  the 
free  Sutea  to  adjust  the  controversy.  We  haTe 
just  heard  ftom  Washington  that  the  Bepubli- 
eans  have  presented  their  ultimatum;  and  I  say 
to  you,  in  sincerity  snd  sorrow,  that  it  wUI  uever 
be  assented  to.  I  believe  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  every  hundred  in  Vir^nia  will  repudiate  it 
with  scorn.  *  OooservatlvB  as  I  am,  and  laboring 
as  I  have  been  for  months  to  secure  an  sdjust- 
ment,  before  1  will  assent  to  that  proposition,  I 
will  weloome  civil  war  with  aU  ita  horrora.  It 
would  be  dishonorable  in  the  South  to  aceept  it ; 
and  my  motto  is,  'Deathlieforedishonw.'" 

Such  were  the  Souihem  Dhumufa  whom  the 
Bepublicans  were  eiperted  to  condliattt  and 
s^pnatjiedae  repelling. 


'  Febniaiy  4th. 


■OntbsGth. 
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becaTise  it  gare  less  to  the  Sonth 
than  even  the  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise; whereas,  Virginia  required  the 
whole  of  that,  and  something  more. 
He  proposed  sundry  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  addition 
to  the  guarantee  to  Slavery,  forever, 
of  all  territory  south  of  36°  30';  one 
of  which  secures  to  every  slaveholder 
the  right  to  take  his  slave  through 
any  non-slaveholding  State  or  terri- 
tory, in  passing  from  one  slavehold- 
ing  State  or  territory  to  another ;  and 
also  secures  to  him  protection  for  his 
slaves  as  property,  white  at  sea  on  such 
a  joomey.    Another  is  in  these  words: 

"Abtiole  T.  Sec  1.  The  elective  fran- 
chise and  the  right  to  hold  office,  whether 
Federal,  State,  territorial,  or  mnnicipal,  shall 
not  be  exercised  by  persons  who  are,  in 
whole  or  in  port,  of  the  Afrioan  race." 

Another  of  these  amendments  pre- 
sumes, and  zecognizee,  the  right  of 
peaceable  State  secession,  andert^- 
ing  to  guard  against  its  abusea 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Ken- 
tucky, proposed  that  Ihia  ConTention 
request  the  several  States  which  have 
passed  Personal  Liberty  bills,  to  ab- 
rogate them ;  also,  that  they  allow 
slaves  to  be  carried  across  their  soil 
respectively. 

Mr.  Amos  Tuct  [Republican],  of 
New  Hampshire,  si^bmitted  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  "  deploring  the  divisions  and 
distractions  that  now  afflict  our  coun- 
try," but  deprecating  secession  or  vio- 
lence, and  insisting  that "  the  Consti- 
tntion  of  the  United  States,  properly 
understood  and  fairly  enforced,  is 
equal  to  every  exigency."  Mr.  Tuck's 
address  closed  with  three  resolutions; 
which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Gov.  S.  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed that  this  Convention  adjourn 


to  the  4th  of  April,  to  enable  other 
States  to  be  represented  therein :  but 
this  was  not  i^reed  to. 

Ailer  several  days'  discussion  and 
consideration,  with  votes  up<Mi  vari- 
ous amendments,  Mr.  David  Dadley 
Field,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  Committee's  rqxai,  by  striking 
out  §  7,  and  inserting  as  follows : 

"AsnoLB  1.  Ko  State  shall  withdraw  fVom 
the  Union  mithoat  the  conseiit  of  all  the 
States,  given  in  a  Conventioa  of  the  Stat^ 
convened  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  by 
two-thirds  of  each  Hoom  of  CongMaa." 

This  proposition  was  rejected,"  as 
follows: 

ATs—Connecticnt,  lUinoiB,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  MaasachuBettfl,NewYoA,  NewHamp- 
ahire,  Vermont,  Eansas — 10. 

Noes — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Varjland, 
Misaonri,  New  Jersey,  Nortli  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tenoeaaee,  Vir- 
ginia—11. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  report  at  length 
coming  up  for  action  thereon,  Gov. 
Baldwin  moved  a  substitution  for  said 
report  of  his  proposition  aforesaid; 
which  was  in  tiie following  words: 

"  m#rM<,nnhappy  differences  exist  which 
have  alienated  from  each  other  portions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  such  an 
eitent  as  serionsly  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  nation,  and  impair  the  regnhkr  and  effi- 
oient  action  of  the  Oovemment  within  the 
sphere  of  its  constitational  powers  and  dnties: 

''And  lohereat,  the  Legislatare  of  the  State 
of  KentDcky  has  made  application  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States: 

"And  vh«reai,  it  is  believed  to  be  tlie 
opinion  of  the  people  of  other  States  that 
amcndmentB  to  the  Oonstitation  are  or  may 
become  necessary  to  seonre  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  of  every  section,  the  fnll 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  lib- 
erties, so  (iir  ss  the  same  may  depend  far 
their  security  and  protection  on  the  powers 
granted  to  or  withheld  from  the  General 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  national 
purposes  for  which  it  was  orduned  and 
estiUiliBbed :  ^ 

"And  Khereat,  it  may  be  expedient  that 
BDch  amendments  as  any  of  the  States  may 


*  February  16,  ISGl. 
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desire  to  have  proposed,  shoald  b«  presented 
to  the  GouTentton  in  anch  form  aa  the  re- 
spective Btates  degiric^  the  same  maj  deem 
propter: 

"Thia  oonveation  does,  therefore,  reconi- 
tnend  to  the  several  States  to  unite  with 
Kentoclcj  in  her  application  to  Oongrees  to 
call  a  Convention  for  propoeing  aroendmente 
to  the  Oonatitntion  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  sabraitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  to  oonventione  therein,  for 
ratification,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Oonj^reaa,  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  fiith 
article  of  theConstitation:" 
vhich  was  defeated  hj  the  following 
vote: 

Ats — Oonneoticnt,  niinois,  Iowa,  Uaine, 
KaBsaohnaettB,  New  Yor^  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont — B. 

Nobs — Delaware,  Indiana,  Eentnokjr,  Ua- 
rjland,  Uissoori,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro~ 
lina,  Ohio,  Peons; Ivauia,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee) Virginia,  Eansaa — 18. 

Mr.  Seddon'a  project,  exclnding 
that  part  wliicli  provides  for  State 
BeceeeioD,  vaa  likewise  moved  as  a 
sabstitatet  and  defeated  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Atb — Eentaokj,  Ulasonri,  North  Carolina, 
Vii^nia — 1. 

NoKB— Oonneoticnt,  Delaware,  IHinols, 
Indiana,  M^ne,  MaaBachosetta,  Marjrlaod, 
New  Jersey,  New  Tork,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Fennsylvftoia,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Vermont,  Eaases — IS. 

Mr.  James  B,  Clay,"  of  Kentneky, 
now  moved  a  very  long  eabstitute, 
which  was  substantially  M>.  Seddon's 
over  again;  which  was  rejected  by 
the  following  vote : 

Ats— Kentneky,  Missonri,  North  Caro- 
lina. Tennessee,  Virginia— B. 

Nobs — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachnsetts,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont— 11. 

Mr.  Tuck's  proposition,  consisting 
of  an  address  and  three  resolves,  was 
now  moved  as  a  substitute.  His  re- 
solves were  as  follows : 

"1st.  Suoktd,  That  this  Convention  reo- 


ogoixa  the  well  understood  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
no  power  to  Congress,  or  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  Slavery  in  any  of  tlie  States; 
and  we  are  assured,  by  abundant  testimony, 
that  neither  of  the  great  political  organiza- 
tions existing  in  the  country  contemplates  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Conatitntion  in 
this  regard,  or  the  procuring  of  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  by  which  Congress,  or  any 
department  of  the  General  Government, 
shall  ever  have  jurisdiction  over  Slavery  in 
any  of  the  States. 

"2d.  Setoleed,  That  the  Oonatitntion  waa 
ordained  and  established,  aa  set  forth  in  the 
pre&mble,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  e»- 
tsbhsh  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  seoore  the  blessings 
of  hberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity ; 
and  when  the  people  of  any  State  are  not  in 
full  enjoymentof  all  the  benefits  intended  to 
be  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitntion,  or 
their  rights  under  it  are  disregarded,  their 
tranqnillity  diatnrbed,  their  proKierity  re- 
tarded, or  their  liberty  imperiled,  by  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  ftul  and  adeqaate 
redress  can  and  onght  to  be  provided  for 
each  grievances, 

"3d.  SetoUstd,  That  this  Convention  rec- 
ommend to  the  L^slaturM  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Legialatnrea  of  the  States  of  Ken  tucky 
and  Illinois,  in  applying  to  Congress  to  caU 
a  Convention  for  the  propoaing  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  pnrsnant  to  the  fifth  article  thereof." 

The  Conference  relVised  thus  to  sub- 
stitute, by  the  following  vote : 

AiB — Connecticnt,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Hasencnusetts,  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont — 9. 

Nobs — Delawar«,  Eentocky,  Maryland, 
Missonri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Iduid,  Tennessee,  Vir- 

The  question  was  next  taken  on 
the^rg^  section  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  plan 
of  constitutional  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SaonoM  1.  In  all  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minntea  of 
north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude,  exo^t 
in  pnnishment  of  crime,  ia  prohibited,  is, 
all  the  present  territory  sonth  of  that  lina, 
the  statos  of  persons  held  to  involnntary 


'■Son  of  Henry  Clay;  dnoeapramhieU  Bebd;  died  in  Canada  in  Janoaiy,  1864. 
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Ber*io«  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not 
be  cbanged;  nor  ahati  bh;  law  be  passed  by 
OoDgress  or  the  TerritoriBl  Legislature  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons 
from  anj  of  tbe  States  of  this  Union  to  said 
territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  rising 
from  said  relation ;  bnt  the  sanie  shall  be 
Bobject  to  judicial  co^izance  in  the  federal 
oonrts,  according  to  Ui6  course  of  the  com- 
mon law.  When  any  territory  north  or 
south  of  said  tine,  within  snch  boundary  as 
Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  a  pop- 
ulation eqnal  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  govern- 
ment  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  with  or  without  involuntary  aervi- 
tnde,  as  the  constitution  of  such  State  may 
provide." 

This  propoeitioii  was  affinned"  and 
recomtneaded  by  the  following  rote : 

Atb — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentncky,  Ha- 
rylsod,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 9. 

Nobs — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
cbnsetts.  North  Carolina,  Kew  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Virginia — 8, 

l^ew  York,"  Indiana,  and  Kansas 
were  eqnallj  divided,  and  bo  cast  no 
Tote.  The  section  was  declared 
adopted. 

The  second  section  had  been  bo 
amended  during  the  debates  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

"8botion2.  Koterritor7  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  except  by  discovery, 
and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  de- 
pots, and  transit- rontes,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  m^ority  of  all  the  Ctnators  from 
States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor 
shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty,  nnless 
the  Totes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from 
each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned 
be  oaat  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds  minority 
neoessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty." 

This  was  likewise  adopted — New 
York  and  Kansas  being  still  divided 
— 'bj  the  following  vote : 

Atb— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

Nobs — Coonecticnt,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 


Ifassachaaetts,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont — 8, 

Mr.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  third  section  of  his  Com- 
mittee's report ;  amended  by  the  Con- 
veotion  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"SsonoK  8.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor 
any  amendment  thereof  shall  be  construed 
to  give  Congress  power  to  r^nlate,  abolish, 
or  control,  within  any  State,  the  relation 
established  or  recognized  by  the  laws  there- 
of touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involun- 
tary service  therein,  nor  to  interfere  with  or 
abolish  involuntary  servioe  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Maryland 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or 
making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  jnst 
compensation ;  nor  the  power  to  Interfere 
with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  retaining,  and  taking  away,  per- 
sons so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the 
power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involun- 
tary service  in  places  nnder  the  eiciusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  those 
States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is  es- 
tablished or  recognized;  nor  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of 
persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
to  any  other  State  or  Territory  thereof 
where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law 
or  nsage;  and  the  right  during  transporta- 
tion, by  sea  or  river,  of  teaching  at  port*, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case 
of  distress,  shall  exist;  bnt  not  the  right  of 
transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory, 
or  of  sale  or  traffic,  agwnst  the  laws  tliereof. 
Nor  ahall  Congress  have  power  to  authorize 
any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  piersons  held 
to  labor  or  servioe  than  on  land. 

"  The  bringing  Into  Uie  District  of  Colom- 
bia of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  for 
sale,  or  placing  them  in  depots  to  be  after- 
wards transferred  to  other  plaoea  for  sale  as 
merchandise,  is  prohibited. 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote — New  York  and  Kan- 
sas not  voting,  becaoso  equally  di- 
vided: 

Ats— Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentnoky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Vir^nia— 13, 

Noes— Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massoobusette,    New  Hampshire,  Vermont 


"  February  3Tth.      "  Throogh  the  necessary 
absenca  from  the  Cooferenoo  of  a  Bepublican 


[Mr.  David  Dndley  Held]  leaving 
hii  ooUsagnas  fire  to  five. 
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Mr.  Gathrie  next  mored  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fourth  section  of  the  re- 
port, 'w^ch  had  been  so  amended  aa 
to  read  thus: 

"Sbction4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the 
seeond  sectioi)  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
OoDMitution  ahall  not  be  conatnied  to  pre- 
vent an;  of  the  States,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, and  throngh  tiie  action  of  their  jadi- 
oial  and  ministerial  offlcefa,  froni  enforcing 
the  deliverj  of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the 
person  to  whom  anch  sernce  or  labor  is 
due." 

This  also  was  carried,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote — ^New  Yori  and  Ean&as 
^11  eqnall  J  divided : 

At8 — Oonnectlcnt,  Delaware,  IHinois,  In- 
diana, Eentnck]',  Uarjrland,  Uissouri,  New- 
Jersej,  N'orth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Bhode  letand,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Yir- 
^ia — IS. 

Nobs — Iowa,  Mune,  Uaasaehusetts,  New- 


Mr.  Gnthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
ticm  of  the^ilA  eeotion  of  the  report, 
80  amended  aa  to  read  as  followB : 

"  SionoN  6.  The  foreign  slave  trade  is 
hereby  forever  prohibited ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  dnty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  ta  prevent 
the  importation  of  slaves,  coolies,  or  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond 
the  limits  thereof" 

This  section  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

Atb — Oonnecticnt,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
^aoa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Miaaonri,  New- 
Jwaey,  New  York,  New  Hampahire,  Ohio, 
Fennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Kansas — 16. 

Noes — Iowa,  Maine, MasBachosetts,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia — 0. 

Mr.  Gnthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  siath  section  of  the  report ; 
amended  thus : 

"Srctiok  e.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth 
sections,  together  with  this  section  of  theae 
amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
eeoond  aeotion  of  the  first  ortiole  of  tiie  Con- 
slitntion,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof, 
■hall  not  be  amended  or  abolished  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  States." 

This  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote — Hew  York  again  divided,  and 
not  voting : 


Ats — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentncky,  Ifarr- 

land,  Missonri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Khode  Island,  Tennessee,  Eanaaa — 11. 

Noes— Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mune, 
Maaaachnsetts,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Virginia— 9. 

Mr.  Gruthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  aeventh  section  of  the  re- 
port ;  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"SBOTioir  7.  Congress  ahall  provide  by 
law  that  the  United  States  ^all  pay  to  the 
owner  the  Aill  valne  of  his  ftigitive  from 
labor,  in  all  oosee  where  the  marshal,  or 
other  ofBcer,  whoae  doty  it  was  to  airest 
such  AigitivB,  was  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  violence  or  intimidation  frvm  moba  or 
riotons  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest, 
such  fagiljve  was  rescued  by  like  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  same;  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner  from 
farther  claim  to  sach  fugitive.  Congress 
shall  provide  by  Jaw  for  secnring  to  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  the  privilegee  and  imma- 
Bities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote — ^New  York  still  di- 
vided: 

Ats — Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  PennsylTania,  Eh6de  Island, 
Tennessee,  Kansas — IS. 

Nobs — Oonneotioat,  Iowa,  Mame,  IDs- 
gonri,    North     Carolina,    Vermont,     Vir- 

The  report  having  been  thus  adopt- 
ed by  sections,  Gov.  Chase,  of  Ohio^ 
demanded  a  vote  npon  the  entire 
plan  of  conciliation  together ;  which 
President  Tyler  decided  unnecessaiy, 
as  the  whole  plan  had  been  adopted 
by  sections. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, moved  the  following  independent 
propc»ition ; 

"iSwoieei,  As  the  sense  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  the  higheaL  political  dnty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  his  alliance 
to  the  Federal  Government  created  by  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  Any  oonstitntionat 
right  to  seoede  therefrom,  or  to  absolve  the 
citizens  of  snoh  State  from  their  allegianoe 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Sarringer,  of  North  Carolina, 
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moved  th&t  this  proposition  do  lie  on 
the  table;  whidi  was  defeated  by 
12  States  to  9 :  but,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Ruffln,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Franklin's  pro- 
position was  indefinitely  postponed, 
as  follovs : 

Ath— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Marjland, 
Ifiasonri,  New  Jersej,  North  Oarolina,  Ohio, 
Bhode  Islaad,  Tenaesaee,  Virginia — 10. 

Nois — Oonnecticat,  IHinoio,  Indi&na, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Uassacboaetts,  Pennsflva- 
nik — Y. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  moved 
once  more  hia  proposition,  requiring 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitutioa, 
vherebj  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  from  the  slaveholding 
States  and  a  like  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  non-elaveholding  States 
is  required  to  give  vididity  to  any  act 
of  the  Senate,  as  also  recognizing  and 
legalizing  State-secession  from  the 
Union  ;  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Guthrie  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  to  the  propositions 
which  had  been  agreed  to : 

»  To  the  Congrem  oftha  United  State*: 

"Tlio  Convention  assembled  upon  tlie  in- 
Titotinn  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  adjust 
th«  unhappy  differences  which  now  diaturb 
the  peace  oftlie  Union  and  threaten  itaoon- 
tinuanoe,  iniike  known  to  tlie  Congress  of 
tho  Dnitcil  Stiites  tliat  their  bodr  convened 
iu  the  city  of  Wushini^ton  on  the  4th  instant, 
uuil  continued  in  seasion  until  the  2Tth. 

"  There  were  in  the  body,  wlien  action 
was  taken  upon  that  wliich  ia  Here  submit- 
ted, one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Commis- 
aiuncrs,  representing  Uio  following  States; 
Maine,  Now  Hainjiahire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chasetta,  Ithode  Island,  Connecticnt,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  PeDnsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Oarolina,  Ten- 
nesaee,  Kentucky,  Hiasonri,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
UliDois,  Iowa,  Kanaas. 

''Tlieybave  approved  what  ia  herewith 
submitted,  and  respeolAilly  request  tliat 
your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  con- 
ventions in  the  Ste^  as  an  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United 
States." 


This  was  adopted;  and  President 
Tyler  requested  to  present  the  '  plan 
of  adjustment'  to  Congress  forthwith. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjotu^ed 
without  day. 

The  above  plan  of  conciliation  was 
immediately  commmiicated  by  Pre- 
sident Tyler  to  Vice-President  Breck- 
inridge, who  laid  it  before  the  Senate 
without  delay:  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Crittenden,  it  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  five,  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  next  day. 

Mr.  Crittenden  reported  it  accord- 
ingly." Gov.  Seward,  from  the  R^ 
publican  minority  of  said  Committee, 
presented  a  substitute  for  that  pro- 
ject, as  follows : 

"  A  joint  retolution  eoneeminff  a  Jfatiimal 
Coneentioa  to  propote  amendmeaU  to  the 
CoTUtUutioa  qf  tie  United  Statet. 

"  Wherea*,  the  Legialatnres  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  have 
applied  to  Congress  to  call  a  Oonvention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Oonstitntion 
of  the  United  Stales :  Therefore, 

"  Be  it  retolvfd.  etc.,  That  the  L^sla- 
tnres  of  the  other  States  be  invited  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  ex-' 
press  their  will  on  that  aabject  to  OoDgress, 
in  pursoance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Coa- 
■titutiou," 

Mr,  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  strenuously  objected  to  a  con- 
sideration of  tho  mnjority  report  at 
this  time ;  so  that  its  second  reading 
was  postponed  until  next  day:  when, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  was 
made  the  special  order  for  noon  of 
the  day  following ;  when  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Lane,  of  Or^on,  made  a  long 
speech  against  'coercion,'  and  in 
favor  of  the  Southern  view  of  State 
Rights.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  followed,  speaking  very 
strongly  and  earnestly  in  favor  of 
maintuning  the  Union. 
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At  length,  the  Senate,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  voted — Teas  25; 
NajB  11 — ^to  postpone  the  conBidera- 
tion  of  this,  in  fevor  of  the  House 
proposition  of  amendment,  already 
referred  to,  and  which  had  passed  that 
body;  providing 

"  that  no  amendmeiit  shall  be  made  to  the 
CoDstitntiou  which  will  authorize  or  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  Interfere,  within  any 
Btate,  with  the  domeatio  institDtionB  there- 
of" etc. 

This  pr(^>06ed  amendment  was 
finally  concmred  in  by  the  Senate : 
Yeas  24 ;  Kays  12 :  as  follows : 

Ybas — Ifesara.  Anthonr,  Baker,  Bigler, 
Bright,  Crittenden,  Dixon,  Douglas,  Foster, 
Grimea,  Gwin,  Harlan,  Hnnter,  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  Kennedj,  Latham,  Maaon,  Mor- 
rill, Nioholaon,  Polk,  Pngh,  Bice,  Bebastian, 
Ten  Ejck,  and  Thomson— 24. 

Nats — Vessrs.  Bingham,  Chandler, Clark, 
Doolittle,  Darkee,  Foot,  King,  Snniner,Tnim- 
holl.  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 12. 

And  then  the  Senate  returned  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  for  "which  Mr.  Clark's 
proposition,  already  given,"  was  again 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  voted 
down :  Yeas  14 ;  Nays  22. 

Finally,  Mr.  Crittenden  moved 
that  the  Peace  Conference  proposi- 
tion be  sTibatituted  for  his  own  origi- 
nal project  of  conciliation ;  which  the 
Senate  refused,  by  the  following  vote : 

Ybab — Messrs.  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Har- 
lan, Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Mor- 
rill, and  Thomson — T. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bingham, 
Bright,  Chandler,  OUrk,  Dixon,'  Fessenden, 
Foot,  Foster,  Gritnes,  Gwin.  Ilnnter,  Lane, 
Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Pugh,  Bice, 
Sebastian,  Bnmner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumboll, 
Wnde,Wigfall,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilaon— 28. 

So  the  Senate,  by  four  to  one,  dis- 
posed of  the  scheme  of  the  Peace 
CommisaioneTB,  and  proceeded  to 
vote,  directly  thereafter,  on  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden's original  proposition,  which 


was  defeated — Yeas  19;  Na^  20 — 
ae  has  been  stated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference were  likewise  presented  to 
the  House,"  but  not  acted  upon  in 
that  body — ^the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-tliree  being  held 
entitled  to  preference. 

Thus  ended  in  failure  tbe  more  or 
less  earnest  efforts  to  avert  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war  by  some  project  of 
'  Compromise'  or  '  ConcOiation,'  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress  preliminary  to 
its  being  ingrafted  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. And,  as  it  has  been  very  wide- 
ly asserted  and  believed  that  the  Ke- 
publicans  evinced  an  unbending  dis-  ' 
position,  stubbornly  refusing  to  make 
any  concession,  any  sacrifice,  for  die 
preservation  of  peace  and  National  in- 
tegrity, it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
they  actually  did  and  proffered.  The 
foregoing  pages  show  that 

I,  They  were  at  all  times  willing, 
and  more  than  willing,  to  unite  in 
the  call  of  a  Convention  of  the 
States,  whieh  would  have  inherent 
power  to  deal  thoroughly  with  all 
the  questions  whereon  the  differences 
termed  'sectional'  had  arisen,  and 
wherein  their  opponents  were  mor- 
ally certun  to  have  a  large  majority 
of  votes.  President  Lincoln  at  an 
early  day,  Gov.  Moigan,  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Peace  Conference,  etc, 
etc.,  had  indicated  their  concurrence 
in  the  call  of  a  Convention.  But  this 
resort,  though  originally  snggested  by 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  was 
voted  down  in  the  Peace  Conference 
by  the  aid  of  all  the  Slave  States  re- 
presented— ^Kentucky  among  them, 

n.      The    Hepnblicuis    likewise 
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evinced  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
slaves  who  ehould  be  lost  to  their 
ownera  through  popular  interposi- 
tion to  defeat  their  return  to  bond- 
age from  the  Free  States  to  which 
they  had  escaped.  Mr.  Tuck's  prop- 
osition in  the  'Peace  Conference,' 
Gov.  Baldwin's,  and  nearly  every 
authentic  or  influential  utterance 
from  the  same  side,  admitted  the 
duty  of  Ae  North,  if  it  could  no 
longer  return  such  fugitives,  to  pay 
their  value  to  those  injured  or  ag- 
grieved by  this  failure  to  make  good 
the  constitutional  stipulation.    Had 


the  South  presented  as  her  ultima- 
ttun — "  Pay  us  caali"  for  every  slave 
whom  we  EJiall  hereafter  lose  through 
yonr  repugnance  to  shive-hunting" — 
the  exaction  would  have  been  acce- 
ded to  as  reasonable  and  just. 

in.  The  North  could  not,  without 
shame  and  conscious  guilt,  consent  to 
diffiise  and  uphold  Slavery  on  terri- 
tory that  came  to  us  fi«e."  But  Gov. 
Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  formally 
offered,"  in  the  Senate,  to  unite  in 
the  immediate  admission  of  New 
Henco  (which  then  included  Arizo- 
na) as  a  State,  under  such  ConsUtn- 


"  During  the  preoading  discuEiion  la  the  Con- 
fonniw,  Oor.  3.  F.  ChaM,  of  Ohio  (FebniBiy  6di), 
after  itating  fVanklf  to  the  Boulhern  Commta- 
dooera  that  those  from  the  Kee  States  could  not 
surrender  the  principle  of  Slavsrj  Beetriotion  m 
to  the  territwies,  and  that,  if  the;  did,  it  would 
do  no  good,  as  their  oonatituenla  would  disavow 
•od  repudiate  tham,  prooeeded  as  foUowa : 

"Aside  ffom  the  Territorial  quostion — the 
question  of  Slavery  outside  of  Blave  States — I 
know  of  but  one  wriouB  difflcultj.  I  refer  to 
tbe  quoslion  ooaceming  Aii^tiTes  fVom  service. 
The  clause  in  ttie  Coaatitntion  ocHiceming  this 
olasB  of  persoDs  is  regarded  by  almost  all  men, 
North  and  South,  aa  a  stjpolatiou  for  the  surren- 
der to  their  masters  of  slaves  escaping  into  Free 
States.  The  people  of  the  Free.  Ststea,  however, 
who  believe  ttiat  slavefaolding  is  wrong,  cannot 
and  will  not  aid  in  the  reclamation,  sad  the  stip- 
nlation  becomes  therefore  a  dead  letter.  You 
complain  of  bad  faith;  and  the  complaint  is 
letorted  bj  denunciationB  of  the  cruelty  which 
would  drag  back  to  bondage  the  poor  slave  who 
has  escaped  ttom  it.  You,  thinking  Slavery 
right,  elsjm  the  (VdOUment  of  the  atipahitioii ; 
we,  thinking'  Slavery  wrong,  cannot  fulQll  the 
stipulation  without  coosciousness  of  participa- 
tion in  wrong.  1  [ere  ia  a  real  diCQcuUf ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  insuperable.  It  wiil  not  do  for 
us  to  say  lo  you,  in  jiistiflcation  of  non-parfbrm- 
anoe,  '  The  stipulation  ia  immoral,  ajid  therefore 
we  cannot  execute  ic ;'  for  you  deny  the  inunor- 
^ty,aadwecannot  Bsaume  to  judgefuryou.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  ought  not  to  exact  from  ua 
the  Uteral  performance  of  the  stipulation  when 
yon  know  that  we  cannot  perform  it  without 
oonsdous  colpabiLty.  A  true  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be  attainable  by  regarding  it  as 
a  simple  esse  where  a  contract,  from  changed 
chcumstonces,  cannot  be  fulfilled  exactly  as 
made.  A  court  of  equity  in  such  a  case  decrees 
ezeontion  as  near  as  may  be.  It  requires  the  par- 
^  who  cannot  perform  to  make  a  compensotioti 
te  non-perfbrnutnce.   Why  cannot  the  same  prin- 


ciple be  applied  tothe  rendition  of  fugiUves  [torn 
service?  We  cannot  surrender — but  we  con 
Cfonpensate.  Wl}y  not,  then,  avoid  all  difflcultiea 
on  sU  sides,  and  show  respectively  good  fttth 
and  good  will,  by  providing  and  aocepting  com- 
pensation where  masters  reclaim  escaping  ser- 
vanta  and  prove  their  right  of  redomstion  under 
tbeConstitutJont  Insteodof ajudgmentforren- 
ditioD,  !et  there  be  a  judgment  for  compensation, 
detennined  by  the  true  violiie  at  the  servioos,  and 
let  the  same  judgment  assure  freedom  to  the  fu- 
gitive. The  cost  to  the  National  Treasury  would 
be  as  nothing  in  comparison  tvith  the  evils  of  dis- 
cord and  atiSe.    All  parties  would  be  gainers." 

"  Mr.  Webster,  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches 
— atBuBUo,  MayS2,  1861~said: 

"  If  the  South  wish  any  concession  (Vom  me, 
they  won't  get  it — not  a  luir's  breadth  of  it.  If 
they  con>e  to  my  house  for  It,  they  will  not  Ond 
iL  I  conoede  nothing.  *  *  *  No  matter  what 
may  be  said  at  the  Syracuse  Oonvention,  or  any 
other  assemblage  of  insane  perbona.  I  never 
would  consent  that  there  should  be  one  foot  of 
Slave  Territory  beyond  what  the  (Ai  Thirteen 
States  had  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Union.  Never,  never  1  The  man  can't  show 
his  faoo  to  mo,  and  prove  that  I  ever  departed 
from  that  doctrine.  He  would  sneak  away,  or 
slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  Heep,  that  he 
might  say  what  a  mercenary  apostate  from  Ub- 
erty  Daniel  Webster  has  become.  He  knows 
himself  lo  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  falsifier.  *  *  *  All 
that  I  now  say  ia,  that,  unlA  iJie  biasing  of  God, 
I  will  not  tnw  nor  hertaftur,  b^ore  llie  counfry  or 
the  world,  onienl  to  be  numbertd  among  UiOK  tcAo 
introduced  new  Slave  Pounr  into  the  UaiotL.  I 
ui'U  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it" 

Ur,  Clay's  deliberate  and  emphatic  dodaration 
that  /»  would  never  conlent  nor  be  conatrained 
"  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  Slavery 
either  south  or  north  of  that  line''  (36"  30'),  will 
be  foind  on  page  20S. 
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tioo  as  her  people  should  see  fit  to 
frame  and  adopt — ^New  Mexico  be- 
ing at  that  moment  a  Slave  Terri- 
tory by  act  of  her  Legislatore — ^to 
Bay  BotluDg  of  the  Dred  Scott  decie- 
ioD.  That  would  hare  given  the 
South  a  firm  hold  on  nearly  every 
acre  of  our  present  territory  whereon 
she  coold  rationally  hope  ever  t»  plant 
Slavery — provided  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  should  see  fit  to  ingraft 
Slavery  on  their  State,  as  they  seem- 
ed, under  Democratic  training,  to 
have  done  on  their  Territory. 

IV,  The  House — which  had  be- 
come strongly  Bepnblican  through 
the  withdrawal  of  moet  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Cotton  States — 
passed  the  conciliatory  and  practical 
resolves  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin 
from  the  Conmiittee  of  Thirty-three 
— passed  them  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Senate  would  have 
|rt«mptly  concurred,  had  it  been  inti- 
mated or  probable  that  such  concur- 
rence would  have  arrested  and  rolled 
back  the  sm^  of  Secession. 

Y.  Both  Houses  united  in  passing 
the  Joint  Resolve  from  said  Commit- 
tee which,  being  ratified  by  the  re- 
quired proportion  of  the  States,  would 
have  precluded  forever  any  action  of 
Congress  adverse  to  the  perpetuation 
of  Slavery  in  such  States  as  should 
desire  such  perpetuation.  This,  too, 
would  have  been  readily  perfected, 
had  '  the  South'  evinced  any  inclinar 
tion  to  be  satisfied  and  pacified  there- 
by. But  it  was  very  generally  treat- 
ed by  them  aa  of  no  value.  Senator 
Mason,  of  Vii^nia,  spoke  of  it  deri- 
sively as,  in  substance,  one.  of  the 
planks  of  the  Chicf^o  [Bepnblican] 
Platform.  And  the  artillery  of  Se- 
cession soon  dispelled  all  desire  o^ 
or  motive  for,  ratifying  it. 


TI.  There  were  veiy  many  Repub- 
licans— and  those  by  no  means  with- 
out consideration  or  influence — who 
would  have  cheerfully  consented  to  a 
peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  Union 
of  the  Cotton  States,  with  such  others 
as  might  have  chosen  to  accompany 
them,  had  these  accorded  time  for 
decently  efiecting  and  assenting  to 
such  a  separation,  after  first  allow- 
ing the  Free  States  a  fair  opportunity 
to  submit  to  and  ui^  upon  the  peo> 
pie  of  the  South  their  reasons  for 
deprecating  it.  To  this  end,  the 
calling  of  a  Rational  Convention  and 
the  election  of  delegates  thereto  were 
deemed  indispensable  prerequisites. 
Such  a  Convention  could  have  acted 
decisively  on  the  main  question  and 
all  subordinate  points — such  as  the 
rightful  disposal,  by  apportionment 
or  otherwise,  of  the  public  lands 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Union, with  the  public  debt  owed  by  it. 

TIL  The  North  did,  as  we  have 
seen,  oi^anize  three  new  Territories 
at  this  Session,  in  utter  silence  re- 
specting Slavery,  and  in  anch  man- 
ner as  left  '  the  South'  in  fiill  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  accruing  to  her 
troTn  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
This  was  done,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
Repubhcans,  who  reported  and  pass- 
ed the  bills,  but  as  a  peace-offering 
and  a  concession  to  those  Southern 
Unionists  who  were  constantly  pro- 
testing that  iJiey  cared  nothing  tar  the 
extension  of  Slaveiy— in  fact,  were 
rather  opposed  to  it — but  would 
not  tamely  snbmit  to  see  a  stigma 
placed  on  their  section  and  her  '  insti- 
tution' by  Northern  votes. 

Yet  aU  this  was  fruitlees,  because 
the  North,  in  the  full  flush  of  a  long- 
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awaited  and  fairly  achieved  triumpli, 
did  not  see  fit  to  repudiate  the  cher- 
ished and  time-honored  principle  for 
which  it  had  patiently,  ardently  strag- 
gled. No  otiier  Bucceesful  party  was 
ever  before  required,  at  each  a  mo- 
ment, to  surrender  its  principle,  its 
consistency,  its  manhood,  on  peril  of 
National  disruption  and  overthrow. 
There  was  no  concession  from  the 
other  side — no  real  compromise — but 
a  simple,  naked  exaction  that  the 
Kepnblicans  should  stultilj  and  dis- 
grace themselves,  by  admitting  that 
they  were  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
that,  instead  of  electing  their  Presi- 
dent, they  should  have  been  defeated." 
What  'the  South'  and  its  friends 
really  required  of  the  North  was  part- 
nership, cooperation,  complicity  ,in  the 
work  of  extending,  difiusing,  and  forti- 
f^ng  Slavery,  such  as  it  had  secured  in 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  That  Slave- 
ry was  a  great  National  interest — the 
broad  and  solid  base  of  our  industrial 
economy  and  commercial  prosperity 
— the  slavefi  confined,  indeed,  to  one 
section  of  the  Union,  because  there 
most  profitably  employed,  but  labor- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Northern"  man- 
ofacturers  and  merchants  as  mnch 
as  for  that  of  Southern  planters  and 
factors — ^that  we  must  all  watch  and 
work  to  give  that  interest  wider  scope 

"  Thx  C'iacmnati  j&i^utrer  of  JonuBtJ  15, 18C1, 
has  a  letter  from  'A  Citizen  of  Ui^liLuid  CooH' 
ty,'  n-Uchputs  the oKseBquarely  thus: 

"There  is  onljone  poeaiblareinedr  which  can 
Mm  the  countrr,ftiiii  restore  hftrmony  and  peace ; 
and  Qiat  it  a  tol»l  abaadonment  of  the  dcvmaa 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  adoption  of  another  and  op- 
posite object — '  the  rec^ition  of  the  equality  of 
all  the  States  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  atrict  enforcement  of  all  the  laws 
motectiag  and  securing  sUve  property  nnder  the 
CoDstitiiCton.'  Thi9  priociple  is  recognized  in  the 
proposition  of  Senator  Crittenden  I  aod  when  the 
madness  and  violence  of  such  men  as  John  Sher- 
man, Ben.  Wade,  and  Horace  Gireelej  shall  be 
hnnibled,  and  when  wise  and  patriotic  statosnen 
■hall  be  looked  for  and  found  as  guides  end  coun- 


by  the  conquest  of  more  territory,  ■ 
and  by  the  maintenance  at  all  hazards 
of  Slavery  in  Cuba,  etc.  —  and  that 
all  anti-Slavery  discussion  or  expos- 
tulation must  be  systematically  sup- 
pressed, as  sedition,  if  not  treason — 
snch  was  the  gist  of  the  Southern 
requirement.  A  long-haired,  raving 
Abolitionist  in  the  furthest  North, 
according  to  '  conservative'  ideas,  not 
merely  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of 
Southern  society,  but  undermined  the 
fabric  of  our  National  prosperity.  He 
mast  be  squelched,"  or  there  could 
be  no  further  Union.  Haman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  power  and  pomp  of 
bis  dazzling  exaltation,  bitterly  says, 
"All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so 
long  as  I  see  Hordecai,  the  Jew,  sit- 
ting at  the  king's  gate."" 

Hence '  the  South'  would  accord  no 
time,  allow  no  canvass  by  Northern 
men  of  the  Slave  States  in  the  hope 
of  disabusing  their  people  of  the 
prejudice  that  we  were  their  natural, 
implacable  enemies."  They  gave 
us  but  this  alternative — "  Consent  to 
Disunion — let  us  wrest  from  the  Re- 
public such  portion  of  it  as  we  choose 
to  have — or  meet  us  in  the  shock  of 
battle  I  Your  country  or  your 
life!" 

— ^And  so  we  were  plunged  into 
the  horrors  of  Civil  War. 

aelors  for  tlie  peace  of  the  nation,  then  niaj  wo 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  restoring  oar  countrj 
to  that  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we  bad 
before  the  spirit  of  Abolitionism  and  of  hate 
blasted  this  fair  heritage  of  our  Ibthera.  Lot 
tbo  entire  South  to  the  border,  ioduding  Ken- 
tucky, Maryliuid,  Virginia,  sad  Missouri,  take  a 
bold,  dignified,  and  patriotic  position,  and  de- 
mand as  aright  tbst  which  the  North — redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  Abolitionism — will  have  the 
mi^nanimity  and  patriotism  to  Tield." 

*  See  Jndge  Woodward's  speech,  page  364. 

"  See  Uayor  Henry's  speech;  also  hia  letter 
forbidding  0.  W.  Curtis'a  lecture,  pages  3G3-1. 

"  Esther  T,  13. 

"See  Senator  Ollngman,  p^eSIS. 
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THE    UNION— THE    CONFEDERAOT. 


If  Hudibras  was  right  in  his  as- 
Bamption,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no 
fighting  where  one  party  gives  all  the 
blows — the  other  being  content  with 
meeklj  and  patiently  receivingthem — 
then  it  might  be  plausibly  contended 
that  onr  great  0vil  War  was  initia- 
ted by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, or  by  the  attempt  to '  BUpply  ita 
famishing  garrison,  some  weeks  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  But  Wit 
stands  opposed  to  Reason  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others.  The  first  at- 
tempt in  the  interest  of  Secession  to 
dispossess  the  Union,  by  force,  of  any 
property  or  position  held  by  it,  even 
thongh  not  seriously  opposed,  was  as 
truly  an  act  of  war  as  though  it  had 
been  desperately  resisted,  at  the  cost 
of  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  Secession  of  South  Carolina' 
was  hailed  with  instant  Mid  general 
exultation  by  the  plotters  of  Disunion 
in  nearly  every  Slave  State.  There 
were  celebrations,  with  parades,  mu- 
sic, cannon-firing,  speeches,  etc.,  on 
that  evening  or  Sie  following  day,  at 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Memphis,  etc. 
Even  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the 
Secessionists  were  few  indeed,  the 
event  was  honored  by  a  salute  of 
a  hnndred  guns.  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson  was  still  more  honored,  on 
the  22d,  by  being  burned  in  effigy  by 
the  SecessioniBts  of  Memphis.  While 
the  Northern   cities   were    anxious, 


apprehensive,  and  paralyzed,  it  was 
noted  that  at  Baltimore,  though  no 
formal  celebration  was  had,  people 
seemed  relieved  and  cheerful;  the 
streets  were  gayly  crowded,  and  busi- 
ness was  better.  At  Washington,  Mr. 
Gamett,  of  Virginia,  exultingly  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  Sonth  Carolina's 
secession  in  the  House ;  whereupon, 
three  or  four  Southrons  clapped  their 
hands.  There  was  no  farther  public 
manifestation  in  Congress ;  and  none 
north  of  fhe  Virginia  line,  save  in 
Wilmington,  as  aforesaid. 

A  mere  handful  of  Federal  troops, 
under  Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  watch- 
ed rather  than  garrisoned  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Of  these,  Fort 
Mooltrie,  thongh  the  older  and  weak- 
er, was  mainly  tenanted  by  the  sol- 
diers, being  the  more  convenient  to 
the  city ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
held  a  day  against  a  serious  assault. 
Its  garrison  found  themselves  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  scowling,  dead- 
ly foes,'  too  nnmeroos  to  be  resisted. 
During  the  night  of  the  26th,  Maj. 
Anderson  properly  and  prudently 
transferred  his  entire  command  to 
Fort  Sumter,  taking  with  them,  or 
after  them,  all  provisions,  munitions, 
etc.,  that  could  conveniently  be  trans- 
ported. The  removal  was  effected  by 
means  of  two  schooners,  which  made 
several  trips  during  the  night,  pass- 
ing directly  by  the  harbor  guard-boat 


'  December  30,  1S60. 
■  The  Charleatan  MsraoTf  of  the  22d  said: 
"The  ganiBOn  in  our  hubor  vill  not  be 
■bengtbeDed.    The  reenfiwoeiiient  of  the  Ibrt^ 


at  tMa  time  and  under  praaent  dreumstaacM,' 
means  owrcioQ — war.    When  the  forta  are  de- 


and  fbr  who8e  defiaue  and  ^oOotioik  aloBe  tfaaf 
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Kina,  and  affecting  no  concealment. 
A  full  moon  WBB  pTiining  in  a  clear 
sky.  Wlien  all  that  could  be  had 
been  removed,  the  remutung  gnn- 
carriages,  etc.,  were  burnt,  bo  as  to 
prevent  their  nae  in  any  fiitare  at- 
ta(i  upon  Smnter.  No  resistance 
was  offered ;  perhaps  none  of  a  Beri- 
ons  nature  conld  have  been ;  for  Maj. 
Anderson's  act  was  evidently  unan- 
ticipated in  Charleston ;  bnt  it  was 
gravely  complained  of  as  a  breach  of 
faith — President  Buchanan,  it  was 
implied,  rather  than  distinctly  al- 
leged,* having  promised  that  the  mil- 
itary gtatuB  should  not  be  changed, 
without  due  notice.  The  newa  of 
Anderson's  movement  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  hearts  of  many,  who  felt 
that  we  were  silently  drifting  toward 
a  sea  of  fraternal  blbod. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
transfer,  a  popular  excitement  was 
aroused  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  infor- 
mation that  an  order  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  "War  Department  for 


an  extensive  transfer  of  arms,  espe- 
cially of  heavy  ordnance,  from  tiie 
Alleghany  Arsenal  near  that  place  to 
the  South  and  Soath-West.*  That 
such  transfers  had  been  quietly  going 
on  for  months,  did  not  reconcile  the 
stanch  Republfcans  of  our  Ameri- 
can Birmingham  to  further  opera- 
tions of  the  kind,  now  palpably  in 
the  interest  of  Southern  treason.  A 
public  meeting  was  called ;  dispatches 
sent  to  Washington ;  and  an  order  ob- 
tained suspending  the  meditated  trans- 
fer. The  citizens'  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th ;  and  its 
resolves,  while  they  deprecated  any 
lawless  resistance  to  official  orders, 
called  urgently  on  the  President  to 
purge  his  Cabinet  of  eveiy  one  known 
to  be  in  complicity  with  treason  or 
rebellion  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Union. 

John  B.  Floyd,  Secretaiy  of  "War, 
resigned  bis  post  on  the  29th,  alleging 
the  course  of  the  President,  in  refus- 
ing to  order  Major  Anderson  back  to 


vorld  and  Block  BepabUcaniBm  to  eipect  that 
the  Slal«,  l^l>er  kutbortttes,  will  move  in  the 
premisea.  Th4  people  wB  «6«y  the  eiUl  /or  mar, 
and  takt  th*  /orlt." 

I%e  Charlaton  Qnnier  of  December  i,  1860, 
has  e  speech  by  Mr.  Edward  WCrady  at  a  Se- 
oeaaioD  meeUD^  '°  that  <Mj  a  few  daje  pre- 
Tiouslj,  which  cDDoludea  u  followF : 

"  I  do  not  counsel  any  precipitate  action ;  nor 
do  I  fear  anything  from  the  forts — they  are 
purs,  not  merely  m  part  They  w«Te  placed 
there  on  our  soil  for  Mr  protection;  and,  when- 
ever the  sepatBtion  cornea,  they  most  TbII  into 
our  possession.  They  will  be  oura  as  surely  as 
we  secede;  and  we  idQ  aeceda  aa  surely  as  the 
Bun  will  ri     ■ 


'The  CharhttM  Courier otOaiOQisuA: 
"  U^or  Robert  Anderson,  Uniled  Slates  Army, 
&u  ocUsved  Via  unemriaiila  dintinction  of  opomng 
ehd  lonr  beMten  Amenam  ciUxni  by  an  act  of 
grate  breach  of  faith.  He  has,  under  oouasela 
of  a  panic,  deserted  hia  poat  at  Fort  JtoultriD, 
and,  imder  false  pretexts,  has  tranalerred  hia 


and  miliCaiy  stores  and  supplies  to  Fort 


And  The  Charteeion  Mereary  said ; 

"  Miyor  Anderson  alleges  that  the  m 
was  made  without  orders,  and  upon  hia  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  be  was  sot  aware  of  Budi 
an  underalanding.  Ha  is  a  gentleman,  and  we 
will  DoC  impugn  bis  word  or  bis  motives.  But  it 
is  due  to  8o\]tb  Carolina  and  to  good  faith  that 
the  act  of  this  officer  should  bo  repudiated  by 
tho  Government,  and  that  the  troops  be  i«uoved 
forthwith  from  Fort  Sumter." 

*  The  order  VTas  as  follows; 

"3end  itntnatialftv  to  Ship  Isiand,  near  BaJize, 
(mouth  of  UisBiBSippi),  46  cannon,  and  to  Gal- 
veston 18  cannon,"  namii^  the  kinds. 

The  schedule  was  as  follows : 
21  t«n-indl  Columbiada,  16,200  Lbs. =319,300IbB. 
21  dght-inch      ditto        9,240  "  =194,040  " 
_4_32-poiinder8  (iron),       7,260   "  =  29,000  " 
46  to  Ship  Island. 

Total  weight  of  metal,  e42,2401bs. 
13  ten-inch  Golumbiads,  16, 200  lbs. =349. 600  lbs. 
48  eight-inch  ditto  9,240  "  =443.620  ■' 
T^32-pounders  (iron),  7,360  "  =  60,750  " 
79  to  Galveston. 

Total  weight  of  metal,     S43,ST01bB. 
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Fort  Hotiltrie,  as  kia  reason.  He  as- 
Berted  that  he  had  promieed  Soath 
Carolina  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  disposition  of  our  forces 
in  Charleston  harbor — which  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  "  vindicate  our  honor,  and 
prevent  civil  war"  by  "  withdrawing 
the  Federal  garrison  alt{^ther  from 
the  harbor  of  Charleston."  This  not 
being  accorded,  he  declared  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  his  office, 
"  under  my  convictions  of  patriotism, 
nor  with  honor."  The  President 
mildly  accepted  his  resignation,  and 
appointed  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky, 
to  succeed  him. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  Hon. 
Caleb  Cushing,  of  Mass.,  was  dis- 
patched to  Charleston  by  President 
Buchanan  as  a  Conmussioner  or  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  Executive.  His 
errand  was  s  secret  one.  But,  so 
far  as  its  object  was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire, he  was  understood  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  proffer  from  Mr,  Buchanan 
that  Le  would  not  reenforce  Major 
Anderson,  nor  initiate  any  hcetilities 
against  the  SecoBsionists,  provided 
they  would  evince  a  like  pacific  spi- 
rit, by  respecting  the  Federal  author- 
ity down  to  the  close  of  his  Adminis- 
tration— now  but  a  few  weeks  distant. 
Gen.  Cushing  had  been  in  Charleston 
a  few  months  earher  as  an  anti- 
Douglas  delegate  to,  and  President 
of,  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, and  then  stood  in  high  favor 
nith  her  aristocracy:  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  was  soon  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  fallen  from 
grace;  that  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate  or  represen- 
tative of  Federal  authority  had  cast 
a  sudden  mildew  on  his  popularity  in 
that  stronghold  of  Secession.     He 


remained  but  five  hours  in  Charles- 
ton ;  having  learned  within  that  time 
that  the  rulers  of  Sonth  Carolina 
would  make  no  promises  and  enter 
into  no  arrangements  which  did  not 
rec(^nize  or  imply  the  independence 
of  their  State.  He  returned  directly 
to  Washington,  where  his  report  was 
understood  to  have  been  the  theme 
of  a  stormy  and  protracted  Cabinet 
meeting. 

Directly  after  Major  Anderson's 
removal  to  Fort  Simiter,  the  Federal 
arsenal  in  Charleston,  containing 
many  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores,  was  seized  by  the  volunteers, 
now  flocking  to  that  city  by  direc- 
tion of  the  State  authorities ;  Castle 
Pinckney,  Fort  Moultrie,  and  Sulli- 
van's Island,  were  likewise  occupied 
by  them,  and  their  defenses  vigor- 
ously enlarged  and  improved.  The 
Cnstom-House,  Post-Office,  etc,  were 
likewise  appropriated,  without  resists 
ance  or  commotion ;  the  Federal  offi- 
cers having  them  in  charge  being 
original,  active,  and  ardent  Secession- 
ists. The  lights  in  the  light-houses 
were  extinguished,  and  the  buoys  in 
the  intricate  channel  of  the  harbor 
were  removed,  so  that  no  ocean  craft 
could  enter  or  depart  without  the 
guidance  of  a  special  pilot.  Addi- 
tional fortifications,  defending  the 
city  and  commanding  the  harbor  ap- 
proaches, were  commenced  and  push- 
ed rapidly  forward ;  some  of  tliem 
having  direct  reference,  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  Fort  Sumter,  And  still 
the  volunteers  came  pouring  in ; 
nearly  all  from  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina;  though  abundant  proffers 
of  military  aid  were  received  from 
all  parta  of  the  South.  The  first 
company  from  another  State,  con- 
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aisting  of  eighty  men,  was  oi^anized 
in  Bavannali,  and  reached  Charleston 
.  December  23d.  Capt.  N.  1.  Coste, 
of  the  U.  S.  revenue  service,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cutter  Williara  Aiken, 
in  Charleston  harhor,  tamed  her  over 
to  the  State  authorities,  and  enlisted, 
with  his  crew,  in  the  service  of  South 
Carolina.  This  day,  the  Palmetto, 
or  South  Carolina,  flag  was  formally 
raised  over  the  Custom-House  and 
the  Post-Office  at  Charleston ;  and 
it  was  announced  next  morning  that 
Gov.  Pickens  had  been  tendered  the 
services  of  volunteers  from  (Jeorgia 
and  Alabama,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  having  left  his  post  to 
visit  Korth  Carolina  in  the  character 
of  a  Secession  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  a  heavy  defalcation  was 
discovered '  in  his  Department.  A 
South  Carolina  clerk  named  Ciodard 
Bailey,  who  was  custodian  of  a  large 
amount  of  State  bonds  belonging  to 
the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  had  abstract- 
ed  therefrom  bonds  and  coupons 
amounting  in  the  t^gregate  to  $870,- 
000,  and  had  disappeared.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  notified  by  letter  of 
the  fraud,  and,  returning,  *  called  at 
once  upon  the  President  to  announce 
it.  An  investigation  was  forthwith 
ordered ;  bat  neither  the  key  of  the 
safe  nor  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of 
it  could  be  found.'  Mr.  Bailey  was 
at  length  discovered,  but  could  not 
or  would  not  produce  the  key.  The 
Department  was  then  surrounded  by 
a  police  force,  which  no  clerk  was 
allowed  to  pass,  the  safe  broken  open, 
and  the  extent  of  the  robbery  dis- 
covered. An  examination  of  Mr. 
Bailey  elicited  the  following"facts : 

'December  21th.  I 


The  firm  of  Russel],  Majora  &; 
"Waddell  held  a  very  lai^  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  army  sup- 
plies iVx}m  Leavenworth  and  other 
points  on  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
army  stationed  at  Camp  Floyd,  in 
Utah ;  under  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive fh)m  the  Treasury  about  one 
million  dollars  per  annum.  The  con- 
tractors being  pressed  for  funds,  Mr. 
Floyd  had  been  induced  to  accept 
their  drafts  on  his  department,  in  an- 
ticipation of  future  service,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  or  quite  a  million 
of  dollars.  These  acceptances,  being 
manifestly  irregular,  could  with  diffi- 
culty, and  but  to  a  moderate  extent, 
be  negotiated  ;  so  that  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  contractors  was  thereby 
scarcely  mitigated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears,  Mr.  Kussell 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  had,  by  some  means,  in- 
duced the  latter  to  supply  him  with 
a  large  amount  of  bonds  from  the 
safe  under  his  control,  substituting 
therefor  Mr.  Floyd's  acceptances 
aforesaid.  The  bonds  he  had  hypo- 
thecated in  Wall-street  and  raised 
money  thereon.  As  our  national  sky 
darkened,  the  bonds  depreciated,  and 
the  lenders  called  on  Mr.  Bus&ell  for 
additional  security,  which  he  fiii^ 
nished  in  tho  shape  of  more  bonds, 
supplied  by  Bailey;  who,  finding 
himself  inextricably  involved,  ad- 
dressed, on  the  18th,  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Thompson,  disclosing  the  more 
material  facts,  and  pleading  that  he 
had  taken  the  bonds  only  to  save  the 
honor  of  Secretary  Floyd,  which,  he 
was  assured,  had  been  compromised 
by  his  advances  to  Enssell  &  Co, 
He  did  this  on  the  faith  of  promises 
that  all  should  be  made  right  in  due 
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season:  bat,  being  called  npon  bj 
the  Indian  Bnrean  for  the  coupons, 
payable  Jannary  Ist,  on  the  abstracted 
secarities,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
respond,  and  waa  driven  to  a  confee- 
sion.  The  Government  being  at 
that  moment  penniless,  the  reraine 
ehmnk  to  leea  than  half  its  ordinary 
dimensions  by  the  stopple  of  im- 
portations, and  the  necessity  for  bor- 
rowing ui^nt,  thifi  development, 
casting  doabt  on  the  integrity  of 
men  high  in  authority,  gave  a  stt^- 
gering  blow  to  the  public  credit. 
The  Grand  Jury  at  Washington  in- 
dicted* Floyd  on  two  counts:  first, 
for  malfeasance;  second,  for  conspi- 
racy with  Bailey  and  Russell  to  de- 
fraud the  Government ;  but  be  was 
by  this  time  far  from  that  city,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  work  of  luring  Yirginia 
into  the  toils  of  treason. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Cabinet 
had  commenced  so  early  as  December 
10th,  when  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  thor- 
oughly in  the  counsels  of  the  seces- 
sionists, resigned  the  control  of  the 
Treasury,  whereof  the  bankrupt  and 
hopeless  condition  supplied  him  with 
an  excuse,  though  not  the  reason,  for 
bis  retirement.  Mr.  Philip  Francis 
Thomas,  of  Md.,  previously  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  was  appointed  in 
bis  stead.  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  resigned 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
14th,  directly  after  a  long  and  ex- 
citing Cabinet  session.  He  did  so 
because  he  could  not  consent  to  ren- 
der bimseK  responsible  for,  or  be  im- 
plicated in,  the  President's  refusal  to 
reenforce,  provision,  and  sustain  Maj. 
Anderson  and  his  little  force,  holding 
the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  He 
did  not  rush  into  the  newspapers ; 
yet  he  made  no  secret  of  his  convic- 


tion that  the  comse  on  which  the 
President  had  decided  was  a  fatally 
mistaken  one,  and  led  directly  to 
National  subveraion  and  min.  At-  • 
tomey-General  Black — a  lifelong  and 
intimate  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent— took  charge,  by  his  direction, 
of  the  State  Department. 

Messrs.  R,  W.  Barnwell,  James  L. 
On,  and  ex-Gov.  Adams,  Conmiis- 
sioners  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, reached  Washington  on  the 
26th,  under  instructions  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  Executive  a  parti- 
tion of  all  the  properties  and  inter- 
ests of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union 
from  which  she  had  seceded.  Every 
one  of  them  knew  perfectly  that  the 
President  had  no  more  constitutional 
power  or  right  to  enter  upon  such  a 
negotiation  than  he  had  to  cede  the 
country  bodily  to  Russia,  France,  or 
Great  Britain.  They  were,  of  course, 
received  civilly,  and  treated  respect- 
fully, but  informed  that  the  President 
could  only  regard  and  meet  th%m  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
left,  on  their  return,  nine  days  after- 
ward; sending  farewell  letters  to  the 
President,  which  are  scarcely  average 
samples  of  diplomatic  suavity. 

Georgiahaving  given'  alai^  popu- 
lar majority  for  Secession,  her  au- 
thorities immediately  took  military 
possession  of  the  Federal  arsenal  at 
Augusta,  as  also  of  Forts  Pulaski  and 
Jackson,  commanding  the  approaches 
by  sea  to  Savannah. 

North  Carolina  had  not  voted  to 
secede,  yet  Gov,  Ellis  siqiultaneously 
seized  tie  U.  8.  Arsenal  at  Fayette- 
ville,  with  Fort  Macon,  and  other 
fortifications  commanding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Beaufort  and  Wilming- 
I  'Jannaiy  2,  I86L. 
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ton.  Having  done  so,  Gov.  E. 
coolly  wrote  to  the  War  Department 
that  he  had  taken  the  etep  to  pre- 
Berve  the  forts  from  seizure  hy  mobs  I 

In  Alabama,  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Mobile  was  seized  on  ihe  4ih,  by 
order  of  Gov.  Moore.  It  contained 
large  quantities  of  anus  and  muni- 
tions. Fort  Moi^an,  commanding 
the  approaches  to  MobOe,  was  like- 
wise seized,  and  garrisoaed  by  State 
troops. 

The  steamer  Star  of  the  West  left 
New  York  onanaonnced,  during  the 
night  of  January  5th,  laden  with  re- 
enforcements  and  supplies  for  Fort 
Sumter.  A  dispatch  from  that  city 
reached  the  South  Carolina  authori- 
ties next  day,  advising  them  of  her 
destination  and  objects.  Secretary 
Thompson  likewise  sent  a  dispatch 
from  tTaahington  to  the  same  effect, 
directly  after  leaving  the  Cabinet 
council  in  which  he  had  ascertained 
the  facts.  He  resigned  his  office  on 
the  8th,  asserting  that  the  attempt  to 
reenforee  Fort  Sumter  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  promises  of  the  Executive. 
The  Star  of  the  "West,  having  250 
soldiers  and  ample  provisions  on 
board,  appeared  off  the  bar  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  dth.  Attempting  to 
steam  up  the  harbor  to  Fort  Sumter, 
she  was  fired  upon  from  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  a  battery  on  Morris  Island, 
and,  being  struck  by  a  shot,  put 
about,  and  left  for  New  York,  with- 
out even  communicating  with  Major 
Anderson. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Saton  Konge  was  seized  by  order 
of  Gov,  Moore  on  thq  11th.  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  commandin^^ 
the  passage  up  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  and  Fort  Pike,  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  were 


likewise  seized  and  garrisoned  by 
State  troops.  The  Federal  Mint  and 
Oustom-House  at  New  Orleans  were 
left  Qutonched  until  February  1st, 
when  they,  too,  were  taken  poaseeeion 
of  by  the  State  authorities. 

In  St.  Louie,  the  Custom-Houae, 
Sub-Treasury,  and  Port  Office  were 
garrisoned  by  a  handfiil  of  Federal 
soldiers  as  a  protection  against  a 
similar  movement. 

Mr,  Thomas,  after  a  very  few  days' 
service,  resigned  contn^  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  was  sncoeeded  by  Gen. 
John  A.  Dii,  of  New  York. 

In  Florida,  Fort  Barrancas  and  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Pensaeola  were  seized 
by  Florida  and  Alabama  forces  on 
the  18th;  Commander  Armstrong 
surrendering  them  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  ordered  Lieut,  Slemmer, 
likewise,  to  surrender  Forts  Pickens 
and  Mcliae ;  but  the  intrepid  subor- 
dinate defied  the  order,  and,  with- 
drawing his  small  force  from  Fort 
McBae  to  the  stronger  and  less  ac- 
cessible Fort  Pickens,  announced  his 
determiualdoD  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
He  was  soon  after  beai^ed  therein 
by  a  formidable  volunteer  force  ;  and 
a  dispatch  from  Pensaeola  announced 
that  "  Fort  McRae  is  being  occupied 
and  the  guna  manned  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi," 

CoL  Hayne,  as  agent  of  Gov, 
Pickens,  reached  Washington  on  the 
12th ;  and  on  the  16th  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  essen- 
tial to  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  United  States,  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  former  bad,  on  the  14th, 
formally  resolved,  that  "any  attempt 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  reen- 
foree Fort  Sumter  will  be  regarded 
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as  an  act  of  open  boetility,  and  a  de- 
claration of  war." 

The  revenue. cutter  Cass,  stationed 
at  Mobile,  waa  tamed  over  by  Capt. 
J.  J.  Morriaon  to  the  anthorities  of 
Alabama  at  the  end  of  January.  The 
HcClellan,  Capt.  Breehwood,  station- 
ed on  the  Missieeippi  below  New  Or- 
leans, was,  in  like  manner,  handed 
over  to  those  of  Louisiana.  Gen.  Dix 
had  sent  down  a  special  agent  to  se- 
cure them,  but  he  was  too  late.  The 
telegraph  dispatch  whereby  Gen.  Dix 
directed  him, "  If  any  person  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot,"  sent  an  electric 
thrill  through  the  loyal  heart  of  the 
oonntry. 

Finally,  tidings  reached  Waahing- 
ton,  about  the  end  of  February,  that 
Brig. -(Jen.  Twiggs,  commanding  the 
department  of  Texas,  had  disgrace- 
folly  betrayed  his  trust,  and  turned 
over  hifi  entire  army,  with  all  *  the 
poste  and  fortifications,  arms,  muni- 
tions,horBe8,eqaipments,etc,to  Gen. 
Ben.  M'CuUodi,  representing  the  ao- 
tborities  of  Texas,  now  fully  launched 
upon  the  rushing  tide  of  treason. 
The  Union  lost  by  that  single  act  at 
least  half  its  military  force,  with  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  control  of  our 
Mexican  frontier :  while  two  millions 


of  dollars  could  hardly  have  replaced, 
in  that  crisis,  the  property  thus  filched 
from  the  Republic  And,  to  add  to 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  ship 
Star  of  the  "West,  which,  after  its  re- 
turn from  its  abortiTe  mission  to  Fort 
Somter,  was  dispatched,  laden  with 
munitions  and  supplies,  for  the  army 
of  the  frontier,  went  into  the  harbor 
of  Indianola  utterly  unsn^icionB  of 
the  transformation  which  had  been 
there  efiected,  and  became "  an  easy 
prey  to  the  exultant  Hebels. 

The  defensive  fortifications  located 
within  the  seceding  States  were  some 
thirty  in  nulnber,  mounting  over  three 
thonsand  gnns,  and  having  cost  at 
least  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 
Nearly  all  these  had  been  seized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Confederates  be- 
fore Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  with 
the  exception  of  Fortress  Monroe  (Vir- 
ginia), Fort  Sumter  (South  Carolina), 
Fort  Pickens  (Florida),  and  the  fort- 
resses on  Key  "West  and  tbe  Tortu- 
gaa,  off  the  Florida  coast.  To  o£feet 
tiiese,  they  bad  full  possession  of  Fort 
Maco%  North  Carolina,  though  that 
State  had  utterly  reinsed  to  unite  in 
the  conspiracy,  with  the  extensive  and 
costly  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola,  and 
the  Southern  Arsenals,  which  their 
Floyd    had    crammed"  with   arms 


•  The  foUowing  ia  &  list  of  the  property  givea 
np  to  the  Stale  of  Teiaa  bj  Qen.  Twjrear 
1,800 iDulea,nlued at  seOMcb.  .  |90,D00 
eOOw^ona,  "  "  140  "  .  .  70,000 
SBOboMM,  "  "  l&O  "  .  .  142,600 
BOOhanieia,  •<  "  CO  "  .  .  36,000 
Took,  wagon  nuterialg,  iron,  naib, 

borae  and  mule-eilioee      ....    360,000 

Coin  (at  thi«  port) 1,000 

CJotbing 160,000 

CODunissary  Htores 76,000 

Ordoaoce  stores 400,000 

Total $1,309,600 

exclusive  or  public  buildings  to  wblch  the  Fed- 
eral GaTemment  hai  a  title.  Much  of  the  prop- 
erly ia  eiitiiiiAted  at  the  ordinal  cost,  its  value  In 
Texas  being  much  gcealer,  tad  worth  to  the 


State  St  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  dallats. — 
&m  Anlotiia  Ilavid,  Feb.  23d. 

»  April  20, 18G1. 

"  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pdlard,  in  his  "  Sonthem 
[Rebel]  History  of  the  War,"  page  40,  thus  sums 
up  the  cheap  iniUa)  oonqueata  of  the  Confederacy : 

"  On  the  incoming  of  the  Administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  rival 
govenuoeatoftbe  South  had  perfected  its  organi- 
aation;  the  separation  had  b^n  widened  and  en- 
venoraodbytlieambideileritjand  perfidy  of  Pres- 
ident Buchanan;  the  Southern  people,  however, 
slill  hoped  for  a  peaceful  accompiighment  of  their 
independence,  and  deplored  war  between  the  two 
sections,  as  'a  policy  detrimental  to  the  civilized 
world.'  The  rev<dQtion,  in  themetuiticne,  had 
raiHdly  gathered,  not  ooly  in  moral  power,  but  in 
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and  munitions  widi  direct  reference 
to  this  contingencj."  Add  to  these 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  with  all 
its  arms,  munitions,  trains,  animals, 
and  proviflions,  with  the  Southern 
revenuew^utters.  Mints,  CnBtom-Hous- 
es,  Sub- Treasuries,  etc.  (over  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  gold  having  been 
seized  in  that  at  New  Orleans  ^one); 
and  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that 
the  Kebellion  had  possessed  itself  of 
Thirty  Millions'  worth  of  Federal 
property  before  Mr.  Buchanan  left 
the  White  House;  which  was  in- 
creased to  Forty  Millions  by  the  sei- 
zure of  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal,  and 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  with  its 
ships  of  war,  munitions,  and  two 
thousand  cannon, before  a  single  blow 
was  struck  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
The  Convention  of  South  Carolina 
called,"  on  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Bam- 
well  Ehett,  a  Convention  of  such 
slaveholdiug  States  as  should,  mean- 
time, have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
to  meet  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
February  4th,  which  was  acceded  to. 


The  Convention  took  place  accord- 
ingly, and  a  proTisiooal  framework 
of  government  was  adopted  for  "  the 
Confederate  States  of  America"  on 
the  dth ;  which  was  superseded  by  a 
permanent  Constitution,"  subetantial- 
ly  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
except  in  these  particulars:  The 
President  and  Tice-Preaident  are 
choeen  for  six  years ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  be  reelected  while  in 
office.  He  may  not  remove  &om 
office  any  fnncUonariee,  but  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  without  referring  the 
same,  with  his  reasooB  therefor,  to 
the  Senate.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments may  each,  by  law,  be  accorded 
a  seat  on  the  floor  of  either  House, 
with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any 
measures  pertaining  to  his  depart- 
ment. This  Constitution  further 
provides  that 

"  No  bonnUes  ahaJl  be  granted  from  the 
Treasury,  nor  ehall  auj  datiea  or  taxes  on 
importatioDs  be  levied  to  promote  or  foster 
anj  branch  of  industry." 

"Thecltizensof  each  State  •  ♦  •  •  shall 
have  the  right  of  trsngit  and  sojoom  in  onjr 


the  J 


of  d 


Fort  Ifoultrle  BadCaaUePinckaeyhad  beencii;>- 
(ur*rf  by  the  South  Carolina  troops;  Fort  Pulaski, 
thedefenao of  theSflvanmili, hsdbooDlojtni;  the 
Anenal  at  Mount  Vemon,  Alabama,  with  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  had  been  Kued  by  the  Alabama 
tnmps;  Fort  Morgan,  in  Uobita  Bay,  had  been 
laJxn;  Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pike,  near 
New  Orleans,  had  been  caplurtd  by  the  Louisi- 
ana troops;  the  New  Orleans  Uint  and  Custom- 
Houae  had  been  l/iken;  tlio  Liltlo  RockArsenal  had 
been  jeuwd  liy  the  Arkansas  troops  [though  Ar- 
kansas had  refused  to  secede] ;  and,  on  the  1 6th 
of  February,  Gen.  Twiggs  had  tnmafartd  the 
public  property  ia  Texas  to  the  Suite  authorities. 
All  of  these  events  had  bcon  accomplished  with- 
out bloodfilied.  AbolitiODinni  and  Fanaticism  li.id 
not  yet  lapped  blood.  But  reBecting  men  saw 
that  the  peace  was  deceitful  and  temporizing; 
that  the  temper  of  the  North  was  impatient  and 
dark;  and  that,  if  all  \mU>rj  was  not  a  lie,  the 
lirsC  incident  of  bloodshed  would  be  the  pre- 
lude to  a  war  of  monstrous  proportions." 

"  Mr.  £.  Pollard,  aToresaid,  writing  Ma '  South- 
ern' History  of  the  straggle  at  Richmond,  after 
having  been  in  public  employment  at  Washing- 


ton throughout  Buchanaa'a  Administration,  him- 
self one  of  the  original  traitors,  and  always  in 
tlteir  counsels,  eays: 

"  It  had  been  suppoaed  that  the  Souttiem  peo- 
ple, poor  in  manufactures  as  they  were,  and  in  the 
haste  for  the  mighty  contest  that  was  to  ensue, 
would  find  Ihemselves  but  illy  provided  with 
arms  lo  contend  with  an  enemy  rich  in  the 
means  and  munitions  of  war.  This  disadvantage 
had  been  provided  egainat  by  the  timely  act  of 
one  man.  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  when  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Ur.  Buchanan's  AdmiaistcA- 
tion,  bad,  by  a  single  order,  efTected  tlie  irao^ 
of  115,000  improved  muskets  and  rifles  fhim  the 
Springfield  Armory  and  WaCervliet  Areenal  to 
diOerent  Arsenals  at  the  South.  Adding  to  these 
the  number  of  arms  distributed  by  the  Federd 
Government  to  the  Istatca  in  preceding  years  of 
our  history,  and  those  piirdiased  by  the  States 
end  citizens,  it  was  safely  estimated  that  the 
South  entered  upon  the  war  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  small  arms  of  the  moet  ap- 
proved modem  pattern  and  the  best  in  the 

"  December  aith.      "  Adopted  March  11th. 
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State  of  this  Ooafederacj  with  tbeir  alavag 
and  other  property ;  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  uid  uavea  shall  not  thereby  be  im- 

"  No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
Confederate  States,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  or  lawMJj  carried  into  another, 
shall,  in  coDseqaence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion thereih,  be  disohai^ed  from  snch  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  he  delivered  up  on 
clMm  of  the  party  to  whom  snch  slave  be- 
longs, or  to  whom  snch  senioe  or  labor  may 

"The  Confederate  States  may  acquire 
new  territory  ♦  •  *  •  th  all  snch  territory 
the  institntion  of  D«gro  Slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be 
recognized  and  protected  by  Congress  and 
by  the  territorial  government;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  Confederate  States 
and  territories  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
to  snob  territory  any  slavea  lawfully  held 
hy  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  territories 
ot  the  Confedwate  States." 

Je&erson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was, 
by  the  Congress,  nnanimonsly  elected 
President,  and  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
pheoB,  of  Georgia,  Tice-Piiesident,  of 
the  Confederacy  for  the  cmrent  year ; 
and  they,  too,  were  reelected,  without 
dissent,  forafdll  term  of  six  years,  by 
a  popular  vote  in  the  ensuing  An- 

Mr.  Davis  reached  Montgomery 
on  the  17th  by  a  special  train  from 
Jackson,  his  prc^rees  being  one  con- 


tinual ovation.  He  made  twenty- 
five  epeeches  "  on  the  route  to  enthu- 
siastic crowds,  and  was  welcomed  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery  by  a  vast 
concourse.  He  was  inaugurated  nest 
day  with  most  imposing  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Davis's  Inangtiral  was  'a  tem- 
perate and  carefully  studied  docu- 
ment. Assuming  the  right  of  Seces- 
sion as  inherent  in  "the  sovereign 
States  now  composing  this  Confede- 
racy," to  be  exercised  whenever,  in 
their  judgment,  the  compact  by 
which  they  acceded  to  the  Union 
"has  been  perverted  from  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  ordained,  and 
ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  established,"  and  that  its  exer- 
cise "  merely  asserted  the  right  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  defined  to  be  inalienable,"  he 
avers  of  their  recent  action  that  "  it 
is,  by  the  abuse  of  language,  that 
their  act  has  been  denominated  revo- 
lution." "  They  formed  a  new  (^i- 
ance,^  he  continues,  [ignoring  their 
solemn  compact  in  the  Federt^  Con- 
stitution by  which  they  had  cove- 
nanted with  each  other  that  "  Ko 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  al- 


"  The  Thie  Delia  (Sow  Orieans)  of  February 
16,  eontaioB  the  fidlowing  tdegraphio  synopBis 
of  Mr.  Dstie's  speech  on  leaving  Jackson  for 
Montgomery: 

"  He  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of  conetnicting 
a  new  govBmment,  and  bow  those  difflcidties  are 
enhanced  by  the  threatening  elemeats  in  the 
Korth.  It  may  be  that  we  will  be  confronted  by 
war,  that  the  attempt  will  be  made  lo  blockade 
onr  porta,  to  starve  us  out;  but  they  know  little 
of  the  Southern  heart,  of  Bonthem  endurance. 
No  amount  of  privation  could  force  ua  to  remain 
in  a  Union  on  unequal  terms.  England  and 
France  would  not  allow  our  great  staple  to  be 
dammed  up  within  our  present  limits;  the  starv- 
ing tiiousanda  in  their  midat  would  not  allow  it. 
We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  blockade. 
But,  if  they  attempt  invasion  by  land,  vit  mutt 
lake  Ok  kot  mi  of  oar  femtory.  If  war  must 
tmie,  it  fltMl  ht  upon  A^rrAem,  and  not  upon 
Sovlhtm,  kA    In  the  mean  time,  if  they  were 


,     ,.  grant  ua  peace 

equality,  all  is  welt" 

And  the  followbg  extract  trom  one  of  those 
speeches,  made  at  Stevenson,  Alabama,  faithMly 
embodies  the  joyous  andcipationa  with  which 
the  Btmggle,  then  imminent,  was  commenced 
by  the  Confbderatea : 

"Your  Border  Stales  will  gladly  come  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy  witlun  sii^  days,  as 
we  will  be  their  only  rrienda.  England  will  re- 
cognize us,  and  a  glorious  future  ta  tiefore  us. 
The  glass  will  grow  in  the  Northern  ciUes, 
where  the  pavements  have  been  worn  off  by  the 
tread  of  commerce.  We  will  carry  war  where 
it  is  easy  to  advance — where  food  for  the  sword 
and  torch  await  our  armies  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities;  and  though  tbey  [the  enemy]  may 
come  and  spoil  onr  crops,  we  can  raise  them  aa 
before ;  while  they  cannot  rear  the  cities  which 
look  years  of  industry  end  mlUionB  of  money  to 
build." 
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liaTice,  or  confederation."]  The  Fede- 
ral Qovemment  is  termed  by  him 
"  the  offent  through  whom  they  com- 
muDicated  with  foreign  nationB," 
which  they  have  now  "  changed" — 
that  is  all.  In  short,  the  chief  of  the 
Confederacy  talks  as  though  his  peo- 
ple had  acted  in  a  very  natural  and 
common-place  manner  in  voting  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
then,  being  beaten  in  the  contest,  se- 
ceding from  the  Union,  framing  a 
new  Confederaoy,  and  electing  him 
President  for  the  ensuing  term,  for 
which  they  had  &iled  to  elect  Major 
Brectdoridge.  And,  ae  they  had 
cotton  to  eeU,  which  the  North,  with 
nearly  all  otber  civilized  countries, 
wished  to  buy,  their  policy  was  ne- 
cessarily one  of  peace;  and  he  argued 
that  the  old  Union  would  inevitably 
and  gladly,  for  cotton's  sake,  if  for 
no  other,  cultivate  peace  with  them. 

There  was  an  undertone  in  this 
Inaugural,  however,  which  plainly 
evinced  that  the  author  expected 
nothing  of  the  sort.  "  If  we  may  not 
hope  to  avoid  war,"  aays  Mr.  Bavia, 
"  we  may  at  least  expect  that  poster- 
ity will  acquit  U8  of  having  needlessly 
engaged  in  it."  "  We  have  entered 
upon  a  career  of  independence,  and 
it  miiat  be  inflexibly  pursued  through 
many  years  of  eontroversy  with  our 
late  associates  of  the  Northern 
States."  Hence,  he  very  properly 
called  upon  his  Congress,  in  addition 
to  the  services  of  the  iUilitia,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Navy,  and  "  a  well-instruct- 
ed, disciplined  Army,  more  numer- 
ous than  would  usually  be  required 
as  a  peace  establishment" — which 
was  putting  quite  as  fine  a  point  on 
it  as  tlte  truth  would  warrant, 

Mr.  Duvia  carefully  refrained  from 


any  other  allusion  to  Slavery,  or  the 
causes  of  estrangement  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  With  a  OonstitnlJoii  differing  only  from 
that  of  our  fathers  in  so  far  aa  it  is  explana- 
tory of  Uieir  well-known  intent,  freed  froni 
sectiuis]  conflicts,,  which  have  interfered 
with  the  pnrBuit  of  the  general  welfare,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Siatea 
from  -which  we  have  parted  may  seek  to 
onitB  their  fortonea  to  onni,  under  the  Oov- 
emment  which  we  have  instituted.  For 
this,  your  OonstitaHbD  roabes  adequate  pro- 
vision ;  bnt  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not, 
thajodgment  and  willof  the  people  u^  that 
nnioQ  with  the  Statefl  from  which  they  have 
separated  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 
To  increase  the  power,  develop  the  resources, 
and  promote  the  happiness  c^  the  Confede- 
racy, it  is  requisite  there  shonld  be  ao  much 
honrogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  every  por- 
tion shonld  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Whers 
this  does  not  exist,  antagonisms  are  engen- 
dered, which  mnaC  and  should  result  in  aepa- 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  '  Confederacy,'  proved  fiir  less 
reticNit  and  more  cuidid.  On  his 
return  from  the  Convention  or  Con- 
gress whereby  the  '  Confederacy'  had 
beeb  cemented,  and  he  chosen  its 
Vice-President,  he  was  required  to 
address  a  vast  aeeemblage  at  Savan- 
nah," and  did  so  in  elaborate  exposi- 
tion and  defense  of  the  new  Confede- 
rate Constitution.  After  claiming 
that  it  preserved  all  that  was  dear 
and  desirable  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution,  while  it  embodied  very  essen- 
tial improvements  on  that  document, 
in  its  prohibition  of  Protective  Duties 
and  Internal  Improvements  by  Con- 
federate authority;  in  its  proffer  to 
Cabinet  Ministers  of  seats  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  with  the  right  of 
debate ;  and  in  forbidding  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  President  while  in  office, 
Mr.  Stephens  proceeded :  \ 

"  Bnt,  not  to  be  tedious  in  enumerating 
the  nnmeroos  changes  for  the  better,  allow 
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me  to  allude  to  one  other — tiiongli  last,  not 
least :  the  new  CoBstitntion  bae  pnt  st  reat 
Jereeer  oil  the  agitating  qneetioDB  relating  to 
OUT  pecnliar  institution— African  Slavery  as 
It  eiiats  among  us — the  proper  ftaPut  of  the 
n^ro  in  ont  form  of  civilization.  T^im  wot 
the  imm«iiiaU  eaute  of  the  laU  rapturt  and 
the  pretent  reailulion.  Jefferson,  in  his 
forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  *  ro«k 
upon  which  the  <dd  Union  wontd  «plit'  He 
was  right.  What  was  conjeotnre  with  him 
is  now  a  realized  fact  But  whether  he 
comprehended  the  great  tmth  upon  which 
that  rock  ttood  and  itaTiit,  may  be  doubted. 
Th»  pmailing  idatu  entartainid  1^  him  and 
mo»t  of  the  leading  tlatttmen  at  the  time  i>f 
the  formation  qf  the  old  ConttitvCiott  were, 
that  the  enilavement  of  the  .African  teat  in 
tiolatioa  of  the  lav!*  qf  nature  ;  thatitteai 
wong  in  prine^le,  totally,  morally,  and 
politieaili/.  It  was  an  evil  the;  knew  not 
well  how  to  deft]  with ;  hut  the  general 
opinion  of  the  men  of  that  da;  was,  that, 
Bomebow  or  other,  iu  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institntion  wonld  be  evanescent 
and  pass  away.  This  idea,  thongh  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Oonstitution,  was  the  pre- 
vailing ides  at  the  time.  The  Constitution, 
it  is  true,  secnrod  every-essential  goarantee 
to  the  institution  while  it  shonld  lost ;  and 
]i«noe  noargnntentcan  be  Justly  used  against 
the  constitutional  goarantees  thns  secured, 
becanse  of  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
day.  TAwe  ideat,  hoaener,  toerafundanen- 
tally  vrrong.  They  rested  vpon  the  amump- 
tionofthe  egualilj/  of  rate*.  Thie  aai  an 
error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  Government  built  npon  it — when 
the  storm  came  and  the  wind  hiew,  it  fell. 
"  Our  new  government  u  founded  upon 
eaaetly  the  opptmte  ideat;  itt  fotmdatitnu 
are  laid,  it*  eomer-ttone  rettt  upon,  the  great 
truth  [hat  the  negro  u  not  equal  to  the  lehite 
man;  that  Slaterj/,  luborainafwn  to  ^e 
tuperior  race,  u  hit  natural  and  normal 
condition.  [Applause.]  Thit,  our  new  Ooe- 
emment,  ie  the  first  in  the  hittcry  of  the 
world,  bated  upon  thit  great  phyneal,  philo- 
tpphieal,  and  moral  trvth.  This  truth  has 
been  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development, 
like  all  other  trams  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science.  It  is  so,  even  amongst 
ns.  Many  who  hear  me,  perfat^s,  can  re- 
coUect  well  that  this  tmth  was  not  generiJly 
admitt«d,  even  within  their  day.  The  er- 
rors of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to 
many,  so  laf«  as  twenty  years  ago.  Those 
at  the  North  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  knowledge,  we  justdy  de- 
nominate fanatics.  All  fanaticism  springs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind;  from  a  do- 
fectinreasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
iusani^,  in  many  iDstaaoes,  is,  forming  oor- 
27 


rect  conclusions  from  fonoled  or  erroneons 
premises ;  so  witi  the  w5M-81a»M7  tbnatjoa : 
iheir  coiiclusioas  are  right  if  th^r  premises 
are.  They  aaanme  that  the  negro  is  equal, 
and  hence  oondnde  that  he  is  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  and  rights,  with  the  white 
man.  If  their  premises  were  correct,  their 
conclusions  would  be  l<^cal  and  just;  but, 
their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole 
argument  fails.  I  reoollect  once  of  having 
hefird  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Nortbem 
States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  uinoimoe 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  im- 
posing effect,  that  we  of  the  Soath  would 
be  compelled,  ultimately,  to  yield  npon  this 
subject  of  Slavery;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  war  snoceaat^lly  against  a  principle  In 
politics,  as  it  was  in  physics  or  mechanics — 
that  theprinciplo  wonld  ultimately  prevdl — 
thai  we,  in  maintaining  Slavery,  as  It  now 
exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a  prin- 
ciple— a  principle  founded  in  nature — the 
tnnciple  of  the  eqnality  of  man.  The  reply 
made  to'  him  was,  that,  upon  his  own 
grounds,  we  should  eueoeed ;  that  he  and  his 
ossooiates  in  their  cmsade  against  our  insti- 
tutions wonld  ultimately  fail.  The  tmth 
announced,  that  it  was  as  impoanble  to  war 
snccessf^lly  against  a  principle  in  politics  as 
in  physics  and  mechanics,  I  admitted ;  but 
told  him  it  was  he,  and  those  acting  with 
him,  who  were  warring  against  a  principle. 
They  were  attempting  to  make  things  equal 
which  the  Creator  had  made  imeqnal. 

"  In  the  oonfiict  thus  far,  success  has  been 
on  our  side  complete,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is 
upon  this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabria 
is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  my- 
self to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  toQ. 
reof^nition  of  this  principle  thronghont  the 
civilised  and  enlightened  world. 

"  As  I  have  st^ed,  the  tmth  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  slow  in  development,  as  alt 
truths  are,  and  ever  have  been,,  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  science.  It  was  so  with  the 
principles  announced  bj  Qalileo^it  was  so 
with  Adam  Smith,  and  his  principles  of  po- 
litioal  economy.  It  was  so  with  Harvey,  and 
his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  not  a  nngle  one  of  the 
medical  profession,  living  at  the  time  of  the 
annonnoement  of  the  truths  mode  by  him, 
admitted  them.  Now,  they  are  universally 
acknowledged.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look 
with  oonSdenoe  to  the  ultimate  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  tmths  upon  which 
our  system  rests!  It  is  the  first  government 
ever  instituted  upon  principles  in  strict  con- 
formity with  nature,  and  uie  ordinataon  of 
Providenoe,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of 
human  society.  Man;'  governments  have 
been*  founded  npon  the  nrinoiple  of  ensla* 
ving  certain  olaases;  but  the  classes  ituia  en- 
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tlftved  were  of  the  aame  race,  and  their  en- 
BlATemenl  in  Tiolstion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Ovr  system  commits  no  such  violation  of 
nature's  laws.  The  negro,  b/  nature,  or  bf 
the  cnrse  agatoBt  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that 
condition  which  be  occupies  in  our  Ejetem. 
The  architect,  in  the  conetruction  of  baild- 
ingg,  lafB  tbe  foundation  with  the  proper 
material — the  granite— then  comes  the  bnot 
or  the  marble.  The  sahatrotum  of  our  sooi- 
et;  is  mode  of  the  material  fitted  hj  nature 
for  it ;  and  by  experience  wo  know  that  it  is 
the  best,  not  only  for  the  superior,  but  for 
the  inferior  race,  that  it  shonld  bo  so.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  Creator.  /( 
i»  not/or  ut  to  inquire  into  the  wiidomqf  Hit 
ordiTuiTica,  or  to  qaettion  them.  For  His  own 
parposea,  llehaamadeotierBCe  to  differ  from 
another,  as  He  has  made  '  one  star  to  differ 
from  another  in  glory,' 

"The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  beat 
attained  when  conformed  to  Ilis  laws  and 
decrees,  in  the  formation  of  governments  as 
well  aa  in  all  things  else.  Our  Confederacy 
i»  founded  opon  principles  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  thoselaws.  This  stone,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  first  bailders,  'it  heeome  the 
ehiqfttone  of  the  eorntr'  in  oar  new  edifice. 
[Applause.] 

"I  have  been  asked,  What  of  tbe  fntoref 
It  has  been  apprehended  by  some  that  we 
would  have  arrayed  against  ns  the  civilized 
world,  I  core  not  who  or  how  many  they 
may  l>o;  when  ve  stand  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  tmth,  we  are  obliged  to  and 
must  triumph.    [Immense  applause.]" 

With  regard  to  flitore  accessions 
to  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Stephens 
Baid: 

"Our  growth  bj  accessions  A-om  other 
States  will  depend  greatly  upon  whether  we 
present  to  tlie  world,  as  I  trust  we  siiilU,  a 
better  government  than  that  to  which  they 
belong.  If  we  do  this,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nesaee,  and  Arliansa^,  cannot  hesitate  long; 
neither  con  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Miei- 
Bouri.  They  will  necessarily  gravitate  to  us 
hy  an  imperious  law.  We  made  ample  pro- 
vision in  our  Conetitution  for  tbe  admission 
of  other  States.  It  is  more  gnoriled — and 
wisely  so,  t  think — than  tbe  old  Constitution 
on  the  same  anhjeot ;  but  not  too  guarded  to 
receive  them  so  fust  as  it  may  be  proper. 
Looking  to  the  distant  future — and  perhaps 
not  very  distant  either — it  is  not  beyond  the 
range  of  posMbility,  and  even  probability, 
that  all  the  great  States  of  tbe  North- Woat 
shall  gravitate'  this  way,  as  well  as  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  etc. 
bhonld  they  do  so,  our  doors    arc  wide 


enough  to  receive  them ;  hut  not  until  tli«y 
art  ready  to  attitaitate  teilh  v*  in  frrineipU. 
"  The  process  of  disintegration  m  tbe  old 
Union  may  be  expected  to  go  on  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  We  are  now  the  nucleus 
of  agrowing  power;  which,  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves,  our  destiny,  and  our  high  mission, 
will  become  the  controlling  power  on  this 
continent.  To  what  extent  accessions  will  go 
on,  in  tbe  process  of  time,  or  where  it  will 
end,  the  futore  will  determine.  So  far  as  it 
concerns  States  of  tbe  old  Union,  they  will 
be  npon  no  such  principle  of  reeonttruetion 
as  is  now  spoken  of,  hut  upon  reorganiza- 
tion and  new  assimilation.  [Loud  applause.] 
Such  are  some  of  tbe  glimpses  of  the  fntnre 
as  I  catch  them." 


Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  11th 
of  February,  left  his  home  at  Spring- 
fieldj  Illinoia,  for  "Washington,  receiv- 
ing on  the  way  advices  that  he  had 
been,  upon  a  careful  canvags  and  com- 
parison of  the  Electoral  votes  by  Con- 
gress, proclaimed  "  by  Tice-President 
Ereclduridge  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  four 
years  from  the  4th  of  March  en- 
suing. Immense  crowds  surrounded 
the  stations  at  which  the  special  train 
halted  wherein  he,  with  his  family  and 
a  few  friends,  was  home  eastward 
through  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Co- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Erie, 
Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York  City, 
Trenton,  Newark,  PhQadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Harriaburg,  on  his  way  to 
the  White  House.  He  was  every- 
where received  and  honored  as  the 
chief  of  a  free  people ;  and  his  un- 
studied remarks  in  reply  to  the  com- 
plimentary addresses  which  he  day 
by  day  received  indicated  his  decided 
disbelief  in  any  bloody  issue  of  our 
domestic  compiications. 

Thus,  at  Indianapolis,  where  he 
spent  the  first  night  of  his  journey, 
he  replied  to  an  address  of  ivelcome 
from  Gov.  Morton,  as  follows : 
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"FELT^T-cmzEKa  oy  tub  State  op  Indi- 
ana: I  am  here  tu  thank  ^on  mnch  for  this 
mogmficeot  welcome,  aad  Btill  more  for  the 
Tery  generous  sapport  given  by  yonr  State 
to  that  political  cause  which,  I  thinlt,  is  the 
true  and  just  canse  of  the  whole  coaotry  and 
the  whole  world.  Solomon  sayg,  'There  is 
atitnetokeepeilcnce^'  and,  when  men  wran- 
gle by  the  month  with  no  certainty  Ihat  they 
mean  the  samo  thing  while  using  the  same 
word,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  voald 
keep  silence.  The  words  'ooSrcion'  and  'in- 
vasion' are  nrach  nsed  in  these  days,  and 
often  with  some  temper  and  hothtood.  Let 
ns  make  sure,  if  we  can,  tiiat  we  do  not  mis- 
understand  the  meaning  of  those  who  nse 
them.  Let  oa  get  the  eiact  definitions  of 
these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  depre- 
cate the  things  tbey  wonld  represent  by  the 
use  of  the  words.  What,  then,  is  '  coercion' ! 
What  is  'invnsion'!  Would  the  marching 
of  an  army  into  Sonth  Carolina  withont  the 
consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  in- 
tent toward  them,  bo  invasion  1  I  cert^nly 
think  it  would  be  'invasion,'  and  'coercion' 
also,  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to 
submit.  But.  if  the  UmUd  State*  Aould 
merely  hold  ana  retalca  her  oten  fort*  and 
other  property,  and  collect  the  dtitiei  on/or- 
eign  importalicTit,  or  eten  withheld  the  maiU 
from  place*  where  they  were  hahitually  vio- 
lated, would  any  or  all  the**  thing*  he  '  inva- 
*ion' or  ^  coircion^  f  Do  our  professed  lovers 
of  the  Fnion,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that 
they  will  resist  coercion  and  invasiun,  un- 
derstand that  such  things  as  these  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  'co&r- 
ciun'  or  '  invasion'  of  a  State?  If  bo,  their 
idea  of  means  to  preserve  tiie  object  of  their 
great  alTectioa  would  seem  to  be  eiceedingly 
thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the 
homceopathist  would  be  much  too  large  for 
it  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as 
a  family  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regu- 
lar marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  free-love 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  on  '  passional 
attraction.'  By  the  way,  in  what  consists 
the  special  aacredaess  of  a  State?  1  Bpeak 
not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the 
Union  hy  the  OonatJiution ;  for  that  is  the 
bond  we  all  recogliize.  That  position,  how- 
ever, a  State  cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union 
witli  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  rale  all  which  is  lees  than 
itself,  and  to  ruin  all  which  is  larger  than 
itself.  If  a  State  and  a  Connty,  in  a  given 
case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of  territory 
and  equal  in  nmnberof  Inhabitont^i,  in  what, 
OB  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better 
than  the  County?  Would  an  eschango  of 
names  be  an  exchange  of  rights^  ITpon 
principle,  on  what  rightful  gronnd  may  a 
tjtote,  being  no  more  than  one-filtieth  port 


of  the  nation  !u  soil  and  population,  break 
up  the  nation,  and  then  coerce  a  proportion- 
ally larger  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way!  What  mysterious  right  to 
play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of 
country,  with  its  people,  by  merely  calling 
it  a  State? 

"  Fellow- ciUien a,  I  am  not  aaserting  any- 
thing. I  am  merely  asking  questions  for  yoa 
to  consider.  And  now,  allow  me  to  bid  yon 
farewell." 

At  Colnmbufl,  Ohio,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  not  maintwned  silence  from  any 
want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  there  ia  no  more  than  anxiety;  for 
there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  con- 
soling circnmatance  that,  when  we  look  out, 
there  ia  nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody. 
We  entertain  different  views  upon  political 
qaestions:  but  nobody  is  suffering  anything. 
This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance;  and' 
from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  ia 
time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God 
who  has  never  forsaken  this  people." 

At  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  15tli,  he  said: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the 
river  [the  speaker  pointing  southwardly 
across  the  Monongahela,  and  smilingL  there 
is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is 
there  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of 
affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  tho 
river?  Take  even  Uieir  own  views  of  the 
questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  I  re- 
peat, then,  there  is  no  crisis,  except  such  a 
one  OS  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  tur- 
bulent men,  aided  by  dealgning  politicians. 
My  advice  to, them,  under  the  circumatan- 
ces,  is  to  keep  cool.  If  the  groat  American 
people  only  keep  their  temper  both  sides  of 
the  line,  the  trouble  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  question  which  now  distracts  the  coun- 
try be  settled,  jnst  as  sorely  as  all  other  dif- 
ficulties, of  a  like  character,  which  have 
originated  in  this  Ckivemment,  have  been 
oftjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  aides  keep 
their  self-possession,  aod,  just  as  Other  clouds 
hare  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  hereto- 

At  Philadelphia,  being  required  to 
asei&t  at  the  solemn  raising  of  the 
United  States  flag  over  Independence 
Hall,  Mr,  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  an  ad- 
dres8  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Cuyler,  said: 

"I  hare  olten  pondered  over  the  dangers 
incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here. 
Bud  framed  and  adopted  that  Declorati^  of 
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Independence.  I  haTc  pondered  ovw  the 
toili  that  wer«  endnrod  bj  the  officers  imd 
soldiers  of  the  anny  who  achieved  that  In- 
dependence. I  have  often  inquired  of  m7- 
eelf,  -what  great  principle  or  idea  it  vaa  that 
kept  this  oonfederaoj  so  loog  together.  It 
waa  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separatioli 
of  thn  Colonies  from  the  mother-land;  bot 
that  lentimenl  in  tht  Dtelaration  of  Indt- 
pmdenee  mhieh  gave  Liberty,  not  ahme  to  the 
people  of  ihu  country,  hit,  I  hope,  to  the 
viorld,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  gave  promise  that,  in  dae  time,  the 
weight  woold  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.  This  is  a  sentiment  embodied 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now, 
mj  friends,  can  this  oonntry  be  saved  on 
that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  mrself 
one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I 
can.  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved 
on  that  basis,  it  will  he  tmljr  awfiiL  But, 
if  this  oonntij  osnnot  be  saved  withont 
giving  ap  that  principle,  I  was  abont  to  saj 
that  I  woDld  rather  be  osaasainated  on  this 
spot  than  sntrender  it.  Now,  in  mj  view 
<k  the  present  aspect  of  affaira,  there  need 
be  no  bloodshed  orwar.  There  isnonecea- 
aitf  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
coarse;  and  I  ma;  sa;,  in  advance,  that 
there  will  be  no  bloodshed,  nnless  it  be 
forced  apon  the  Government,  and  then  it 
will  he  compelled  to  act  in  self-defeDse." 

Arrived  at  Harrisburg,  however, 
on  the  22d,  Mr.  Lincoln,  looking 
across  the  elave  line,  experienced  sud- 
denly a  decided  change  in  the  politi- 
cal barometer.  It  had  been  aminged 
that  he  should  next  day  pass  dirough 
Baltimore,  the  center  of  a  grand  pro- 
cession— a  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes 
— the  object  of  enthnsiaatic  acclama- 
tions— as  he  had,  thus  far,  passed 
through  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  Free  States.  But  Baltimore  was 
a  slayeholding  city,  and  the  spirit  of 
Slavery  was  nowhere  else  more  ram- 
pant and  ferocious.  The  mercantile 
and  social  aristocracy  of  that  city  had 
been  sedulously,  persistently,  plied 
by  the  conspirators  for  disunion  with 
artfal  suggestions  that,  in  a  confede- 

"  The  Baiiimore  Exdtange  of  February  33d, 
■igniflamtlr  said; 


racy  composed  exclusively  of  the  fif- 
teen Slav6  States,  Baltimore  would 
hold  the  position  that  New  York  en- 
joys in  lie  Union,  being  the  great 
ship-building,  shipping,  importing 
and  commercial  emporiom,  whiten- 
ing the  ocean  with  her  sails,  and 
gemming  Maryland  with  the  palaces 
reared  from  her  ample  and  ever- 
expanding  profits.  That  aristocracy 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  thor- 
oughly cormpted  by  these  iuBidiona 
whispers,  and  so  were  ready  to  rush 
into  treason.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  social  scale  was  the  mob — reck- 
less and  godless,  as  mobs  are  apt  to 
be,  especially  in  slaveholding  com- 
munities— and  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Between  these  waa  the  great  middlo 
class,  loyal  and  peacef^ly  inclined, 
as  this  class  usually  is — outnumber- 
ing both  the  others,  but  hitherto  divi- 
ded between  the  old  pro-Slavery  par- 
ties, and  having  arrived,  as  yet,  at  no 
common  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  novel  circumstances  of  the  comi- 
try  and  the  events  visibly  impending. 
The  city  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Breckinridge  Democ- 
racy, who  had  seized  it  onder  a  cry 
of  reform;  and  the  leaders  of  that 
Democracy  were  deep  in  the  counsels 
of  treason.  It  had  been  proclaimed, 
in  many  quarters,  and  through  vari- 
ous channels,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
never  live  to  be  inaugurated ;  and 
TAe  Baltimore  Jiepvilican  of  the 
32d  had  a  leading  article  directly 
calculated  to  incite  tumult  and  vio- 
lence on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
passage  through  the  city."  The  police 

suite  this  afternoon  bj  special  train  Troin  Harris- 
burgh,  and  will  proceed,  we  learn,  direcUf  to 
Washington.  It  ia  to  bo  hoped  that  no  oppor- 
tuoity  vill  be  aflbrded  hbo-^or  that,  if  it  be  af- 
forded, he  will.Dot  embrace  It— to  K^ett  in  our 
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Tas  directed  lyy  "Marehf,}  George  F, 
Kane,  who,  after  a  Bojonm  in  Fort 
McHenry,  fled  in  1863  to  the  conge- 
nial associationa  of  Bichmond  and 
the  Confederate  Army.  It  heing 
considered  certain  that  an  attempt 
to  aasaswiate  the  President  would 
he  made,  under  cover  of  mob  vio- 
lence, sbonld  he  pass  through  the 
city  as  was  originally  intended,  Mr. 
Lincohi  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
cars  secretly,  during  the  evening  of 
the  22d,  and  so  paaaed  through  Bal- 
timore, nnknown  and  nnsuspected, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d — 
reaching  Washington  aboot  the  houi 
that  he  was  expected  to  leave  Har- 
risburg.  The  prudence  of  this  step 
has  since  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated ;  but  it  wounded,  at  the  time, 
the  sensibilities  of  many  friends,  who 
wonld  have  much  preferred  to  form 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  thousand 
armed  men  to  see  him  safely  through 
Baltimore,  than  to  have  him  pass 
through  it  clandestinely  and  like  a 
hunted  fugitive. 

The  4th  of  March,  1861,  though 
its  early  morning  had  been  cloudy 
and  chilly,  was  a  remarkably  bright 
and  genial  day  at  Washington.  To 
the  children  of  harsh  New  England, 
it  seemed  more  like  May  than  March, 
Expectations  and  threats  of  convul- 
sion had  rather  increased  than  les- 
sened the  throng,  wherein  all  sections 
of  the  uneece(ied  States  were  liberally 
represented,  though  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Vij^inia  doubtless  sup- 
plied by  far  the  laiger  sliare  of  it. 
Menaces  that  the  President  elect 
would  never  be  permitted  to  take  the 

midst  th«  eentiiiMiits  which  ho  Is  reported  to 
have  ezprraaed  yBBlerday  Id  Philadelphia." 
[The  "BBDtimenta"  thnsdeprectled  are  thaw 


oath  of  office — that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  act,  if  no  other  mode 
of  preventing  it  should  promise  suc- 
cess— had  been  so  freely  and  loudly 
made,"  that  apprehensions  of  some 
concerted  attempt  at  violence  or  tu- 
mult were  widely  entertained  and 
liilly  justified.  Lieut. -Gen.  Scott  had 
taken  the  fullest  military  precautions 
that  his  limited  force  of  regulars — 
perhaps  one  thousand  in  all — would 
permit;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
muster  of  uniformed  Militia.  The 
procession,  partly  civic,  which-  es- 
corted the  retiring  and  incoming 
Presidents,  who  rode  in  the  same 
carriage,  to  tjje  Capitol,  was  quits 
respectable — unusually  so  for  that 
non-enthusiastic,  and,  as  yet,  strongly 
pro-Slavery,  metropolis. 

The  S<^at«  had  been  sitting 
through  most  of  the  preceding  for- 
ty-eight hours,  though  this  was  Mon- 
day, and  barely  concluded  the  labors 
of  the  session  in  time  to  allow  Yice- 
President  Breckinridge  to  resign  the 
Chair  in  a  few  courteous  wori,  and 
take  his  seat  on  the  floor  as  a  mem- 
ber, while  Tice-President  Hamlin  left " 
the  floor  to  take  the  Chair  vdth  as 
little  parade — the  two  thus  exchang- 
ing places.  This  done,  and  several 
other  new  Senators  beside  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge having  been  sworn  in,  the 
space  in  the  Chamber  allotted  for 
this  occasion  to  the  Embassadors  of 
Foreign  Powers  ('Dixie'  not  inclu- 
ded) was  promptly  filled  by  the  dip- 
lomatic body  in  full  dress ;  the  mag^ 
nates  blazing  with  stars  and  orders. 
Soon,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  entered  in  a  body,  and  Uie  a»- 
eemblage  rose  in  silent  homage,  and 

uttered  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cuyler,  and  quoted  on 
the  preceding  page.] 
"In  Bitlimoiid  and  other  jounula. 
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stood  till  they  were  seated.  TTie  re- 
maining space  on  the  floor  was  now 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  just  adjourned ; 
and  it  was  soon  afterward  aanounced 
that  the  Presidential  party  had  en- 
tered the  edifice.  On  its  appearance, 
the  whole  assemblage  proceeded  to  the 
magnificentand  spacious  Eastern  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol,  on  which  a  platform 
had  been  erected,aud  in  front  of  which 
a  considerable  space  had  been  clear- 
ed, and  was  held,  by  the  Military. 
The  President  elect  was  barely  intro- 
duced to  the  vast  concourse  by  Col. 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  received  with  cheers  from 
perhaps  a  foarth  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  confronting  him.  Si- 
lence having  succeeded,  Mr.  Linooln 
unrolled  a  manuscript,  and,  in  a  firm, 
clear,  penetrating  voice,  read  the  fol- 
lowing 


lill&iB-  Citiimt  of  the  UhiUd  StaUt : 

In  compliuice  with  a  cuetom  as  old  aa 
tiha  Government  itaolf^  I  appear  before  you 
to  address  j<m  briefly,  and  to  take,  in  yonr 
presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  Uie  Con- 
sUtntion  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken 
b7  the  President,  before  he  enters  on  the 
execntion  of  his  office. 

1  do  Dot  coDBJder  it  neceasarj,  at  present, 
for  me  to  discnss  those  matters  of  adminis- 
tration ahont  which  there  is  no  special  anxi- 
ety or  excitement.  Apprehenaion  seems  to 
eiist  among  the  people  of  the  Soutliem 
Btates,  that,  by  tlie  accession  of  a  Republi- 
can Administration,  their  property  and  their 
peace  and  personid  security  are  to  he  en- 
dangered. There  hsA  never  been  any  rea- 
sonable canse  for  snch  apprehension.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
tifts  all  tlie  while  existed,  and  been  open  to 
their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  published  speeches  of  him  who  now 
addresses  yon,  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
those  speeches,  when  I  declare  that  "  I  have 
no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the 
Btates  where  it  exists."  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  rii;ht  to  do  so ;  and  I  haveno  inclina- 
tion to  do  so-    Those  who  nominated  and 


elected  me,  did  so  with  the  fiill  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  this,  and  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And,  more  tlian  this,  they  placed  in  the  pUt- 
form,  for  ray  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
themselves  and  to  me, the  clear  and  empbatia 
resolution  whioh  I  sow  read : 

"RcKolved,  Tbat  the  maintenanoe  invioUte  of 
the  riglits  of  tha  Suies,  and  especially  the  nght 
of  ouch  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  do- 
mestic inslitiirions  according  to  its  ovm  Judg. 
meut  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  eadunmco 
of  our  political  fabric  depend ;  aud  wo  denounce 
the  lawless  iDTadion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
oT  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  aa  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  rtiterate  these  sentiments;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion the  most  concluave  evidence  of  which 
the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property, 
peace,  and  secnrity,  of  no  section  are  to  be 
in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming 
Administration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which, 
consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  sec- 
Uon  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the 
delivering  np  of  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor.  The  clause  1  now  read  is  as  plainly 
written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  otiier  of 
its  provisions : 

"No  person  held  to  servioe  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  the  laws  tljereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation therein,  be  discharged  frc^  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  audi  service  or  labor  may 
be  due.'' 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  pro- 
vision was  intended  by  those  who  made  it 
for  the  reclaiming  ot  what  we  call  fugitive 
slaves  \  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is 
the  law. 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this 
provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the 
proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases 
come  within  the  terms  of  this  ctanse  "  shall 
bo  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous. 
Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in 
good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  fra:ne  and  pass  a  law  by 
means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unani- 
mous oath! 

There  is  some  diHerenoe  of  opinion 
whether  this  clanse  should  be  enforced  by 
National  or  by  State  authority ;  hut  surely 
that  difference  is  not  a  very  matoriol  one. 
If  the  slave  is  to  'he  surrendered,  it  can  bo 
of  but  little  conseiincnce  toliim  or  to  others 
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bj  which  authority  it  ia  done;  and  alioald 
an;  otte,  in  any  case,  be  eoDtent  that  this 
oath  sliall  go  nnkept  on  a  merely  nnsab- 
Eitantial  controversy  ae  to 'how  it  shall  be 
keptt 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subjoct,  ought 
not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in 
civilized  and  hamane  jurisprodence  to 
be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  cot,  in 
any  caae,  surrendered  as  a  slave  I  And 
might  it  not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
clanse  in  the  Constitution  which  goarantees 
that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immnnities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  ofGcial  oath  to-day  with  no 
mental  reservaflons,  and  with  no  purpose  to 
constme  the  Conatitntion  or  laws  by  any 
hypercritical  rales ;  and,  while  I  do  not 
choose  now  to  specify  particular  acta  of 
Congress  aa  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  doau^- 
gest  that  it  wilt  be  mnch  safer  for  all,  both 
iu  ofiicial  and  private  stations,  to  conform 
to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which  stand 
unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trasting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them 
held  to  be  nDoonstitntional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first 
inangnration  of  a  President  under  onr  Na- 
tional Oonstitntion.  Daring  that  period, 
fifteen  different  and  very  distinguished  citi- 
zens have  in  succession  administered  the 
eieentive  branch  of  the  government.  They 
have  conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and 
generally  with  great  sncceas.  Yet,  with  ail 
this  scope  for  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon 
tha  same  task,  for  the  brief  constitutional 
term  of  four  years,  ncder  great  and  peculiar 
difficnitiea. 

A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  here- 
tofore only  menaced,  is  now  formidably 
attempted.  I  hold  that;  in  the  contemplation 
of  universal  law  and  of  the  Conatitntion, 
the  Union  of  these.  States  is  perpetual. 
Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  govern- 
ments. It  ia  safe  to  assert  that  no  govern- 
ment pro[>er  ever  had  a  proviaion  in  its 
organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Con- 
tinue to  eiecnte  all  the  express  provisions 
of  our  national  Constitution,  and  the  Union 
will  endnre  forever,  it  being  impossible  to 
destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a 
government  proper,  but  an  association  of 
States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely, 
con  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade 
by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  hi 
One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — 
break  it,  so  to  apeak ;  but  doosit  notreiiuire 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  itt  Descending 
from  thesu  general  principles,  we  Hud  the 


erojiosition  that  in  legal  contemplation  tha 
nton  Is  perpetual,  oonfirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  formed,  in  fsct,  by  the 
Articles  of  Association  in  1TT4.  It  was 
matured  and  continned  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1778.  It  was  fiirther 
matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thir- 
teen States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged 
that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  in  1778 ;  and,  finally,  in 
1T8T,  one  of  the  declared  objects  forordun- 
iag  and  establishing  the  Oonstitntion  was 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  But,  if  the 
deatmction  of  the  Union  by  one  ,or  by  a 
part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible, 
tbe'Union  is  Jess  than  before,  the  Constitu-. 
tion  having  lost  the  vital  element  of.  per- 
petuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State, 
upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union;  that  resolyea  and  ordi- 
nances to  that  effect,  are  legally  void ;  and 
that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary, 
according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 
Oonstitntion  and  the  law«,  the  Union  is 
unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  abiUty, 
I  shall  take  care,  aa  the  Constitution  itself 
expressly  eiijoins  apon  me,  that  the  taws  of 
the  Union  shall  be  faithfnlly  eiecat«d  in  all 
the  Stat«s.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem  to 
be  only  a  ^mple  duty  on  my  pert,  I  ahall 
perfectly  perform  it,  so  far  as  Is  practicable, 
nnless  my  rightfnl  masters,  the  American 
people,  shall  withhold  the  reqnisite  power, 
or  in  some  anthoritative  manner  direct  tha 
contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  aa  a 
menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Union  that  itwilloonatitnlianally  defend 
and  maintwn  itself. 

In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  violence,  and  ^ere  shall  be  none  nnlesa 
it  is  forced  npon  the  national  authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  viill  be  uted  to 
hold,  oecupt/,  atui  pogMM   the  property  and 

Slace*  belonging  to  tkt  Qowmment,  and  col- 
ct  the  dud«s  and  imposts;  but,  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects, 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 

Where  hostility  to  tJie  United  States  shall 
be  BO  great  and  so  universal  as  to  prevent 
competent  resident  citizens  from  holding 
the  Federal  offices,  there  will  bo  no  attempt 
to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the 
people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal 
right  may  eiist  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  BO  would  be  so  irritating,  and 
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so  nearl;  impraotioftble  withal,  that  I  deem 
it  better  to  forego  for  the  tiioe  the  oeee  of 
SDoh  offices. 

The  mails,  nnless  repeUed,  will  continae 
to  be  fdmUhed  in  all  psrts  of  the  Union. 

So  &r  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere 
shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  secnrit; 
which  is  mo^  favorable  to  oalm  thought 
and  reflection. 

The  oonrse  here  indicated  will  be  fol- 
lowed, unless  cnrreat  events  aad  eiperleoco 
shall  show  a  modifioaCion  or  change  to  be 
proper ;  and  In  ever/  case  and  exigency  my 
best  discretion  will  be  exercised  according 
to  the  circnmstanoes  actually  existioK,  lUid 
with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceAil  Holutiuti 
of  the  national  troables,  and  the  restoration 
of  ftatemal  sympathies  and  afieations. 

That  there  .are  persona,  in  one  section  or 
another,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at 
all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do 
it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  But,iftherB 
be  snch,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 

To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the 
Union,  may  I  not  speokt  Before  entering 
upon  BO  grave  a  matter  as  the  destrucUon  of 
oar  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its 
memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it?  Will  joa 
hazard  so  desperate  a  step,  while  any  por- 
tion of  the  ills  yon  fly  from,  have  no  real 
existence  ?  Will  yoo,  while  the  oertun  ills 
yon  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  tlie  real  ones 
you  fly  from)  Will  yuu  tialc  the  oommis- 
sion  of  BO  fearfnl  a  mistake?  All  profess 
to  be  coDt«ntin  the.  Union  if  all  constitu- 
tional rights  can  be  maintained.  Js  it  true, 
then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied  ?  I  think  not 
Happily,  the  human  mind  is  so  oonstitutud. . 
that  no  party  can  reaoh  to  the  aadaoity  of 
doing  this. 

Think,  if  yon  can,  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  plainly- written  proviwon  of  the 
Oonstitution  has  ever  been  denied.  I^  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers,  amqjorityebonid 
deprive  a  minority  of  any  dearly- written 
constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution ;  it  cer- 
tainly would,  if  BDch  right  were  a  vital  one. 
Bat  such  is  not  our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of 
individuals  are  so  plainly  assnred  to  them 
by  affirmations  ana  negations,  gnarauties 
and  prohibitions,  in  the  Constitution,  that 
controvermee  never  arise  concerning  them. 
But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with 
a  provision  speclflcolly  applicable  to  every 
question  whidi  may  occur  in  practical  ad- 
ministration. No  foresight  can  anticipate, 
nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  con- 
tun,  eipress  provisions  for  all  possit>le  ques- 
tions. Shall  ftigitives  from  labor  be  snrren- 
dered  by  Katiouat  or  by  State  authority  ? 


The  Oonstitntion  does  not  e^>ressly  saj. 
Must  Congress  protest  Slavery  m  the  Terri- 
tories f  The  Oonstitution  does  not  express- 
ly say.  From  questions  of  this  class  spring 
all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  wa 
divide  apon  them  into  mqorities  and  minor- 
ities. 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the 
majority  must,  or  the  governmant  must 
cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for  contin- 
uing tite  government  but  acquiescence  on 
the  one  side  or  the  Other.  If  a  minority  in 
such  a  case  will  secede  rather  than  BcqniesM, 
they  make  a  precedent  which  in  turn  wJU 
ruin  and  di^de  them ;  for  a  minority  of  tbur 
own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  ma- 
jorily.reAisea  to  be  controlled  by  such  « 
minority.  For  instance,  why  not  any'  por- 
tion of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two 
hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  preciseiy  as 
portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to 
secede  from  it!  All  who  cherish  disunion 
sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the 
exact  temper  of  doing  this,  la  there  ench 
perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the 
States  to  compose  a  new  Union  as  to  pro- 
duce harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed  ■ 
secession  1  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of 
secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

A  m^ority  held  in  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional chock  and  limitation,  and  always 
changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of 
popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only 
true  sovereign  of  a  ttee  people.  Whoever 
r^ects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  imposuble ; 
the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement. Is  wholly  inadmiiHtble.  So  that, 
rejecting  the  minority  principle,  anarchy  or 
dedpcitisin  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by 
some  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in 
any  case  upon  the  partios  to  a  suit,  as  to  the 
object  of  tuat  suit,  while  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  very  high  respect  and  consideration 
in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments 
of  the  government;  and,  while  it  is  obvious- 
ly possible  that  such  decision  may  bo  erro- 
neous in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular 
case,  with  Uie  chance  that  it  may  be  over- 
ruled and  never  become  a  precedent  for 
other  coscH,  can  better  bo  borne  than  conid 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  candid  citizen  must 
confess  that,  if  the  policy  of  the  govumment 
upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole 
people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  de- 
ciiions  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  the  instant 
they  are  made,  as  in  ordinary  litigation 
between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  wiil  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
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masters,  haTJng  to  that  extent  prsotioally 
resigned  their  government  into  the  hands 
of  t£at  eminent  tribnoal. 

Kor  U  therein  this  view  any aesanlt upon 
the  conrt  or  the  judges.  It  ia  a  duty  from 
irhioh  they  may  not  shrink,  to  decide  cases 

Siroperly  brought  before  them ;  and  it  is  no 
ault  of  theirs  If  others  seek  to  turn  their 
decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section 
of  our  country  believes  Slavery  is  right  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  o&er  be- 
lieves it  is  wrong  aud  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended; and  this  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute; and  the  fugitive  slave  olanse  of  the 
constitniiou,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression 
of  the  fureiga  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well 
enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  bein 
acomihuaity  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 

¥eople  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself. 
he  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the 
dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few 
break  over  in  each.  This,  I  thint,  cannot 
be  perfectly  onred,  and  it  wonld  be  worse  in 
boui  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sec- 
tions than  before.  The  foreign  slavo'trade, 
now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ulti- 
mately revived,  without  restriction,  in  one 
section ;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only 
partially  surrender^  would  not  be  aurren- 
dered  at  oil,  hy  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate 
— we  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections 
from  each  other,  nor  bnild  an  iiupassable 
wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife 
may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the 
different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face; 
and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile, 
roust  oontinoe  between  them.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more 
advantageous  or  more  satis&ctory  after 
separation  than  before?  Oaa  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  fHends  can  make  laws? 
Con  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  ^aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  t 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  yon  cannot  fight 
always;  and  when,  after  mnch  lo^s  on  both 
sides  and  no  ^^n  on  either,  you  cease  fight- 
ing, the  identical  qaeetions  aa  to  terms  of 
inLercourse  are  again  nponyoo. 

This  country,  with  its  inatitntions.  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever 
they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, they  can  eierciso  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  amending,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary riglit  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 
I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many 
worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of 
having  the  national  Oonstitutjon  amended. 
While  I  moke  no  recomreiendation  of  amend- 
ment, I  fully  recognize  the  fuU  authority  of 
the  {>eople  over  the  whole  sul^ect,  to  be 
exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed 


in  the  instrument  itself ;  and  I  shonld,  under 
existing  circumstances,  favor,  rather  than 
oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  heii^  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  Con- 
vention mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it 
allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permit- 
ting tbem  to  take  or  r^ect  propositions 
originated  by  others  not  especially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be 
precisely  sach  as  they  would  wish  either  to 
accept  or  reinse.  I  understand  that  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  {which 
ameadment,  however,  I  have  not  seen)  has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  never  interfere  wiHi 
the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  including 
Ihat  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  de- 
|»art  from*my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  par- 
ticular amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied 
cuostituliona!  law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  chief  m^sirate  derives  all  his  author- 
ity from  the  people,  and  they  have  con- 
ferred none  upon  him  to  fix  the  terms  for 
the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves,  also,  can  do  this  tf  they  choose ; 
but  the  Executive,  as  snch,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  iL  His  duty  is  to  administer  tlie 
present' government  as  it  came  to  his  hands, 
and  to  transmit  It  unimpaired  by  him  to  his 
successor.  Why  shonld  there  not  he  a 
patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people!  Is  there  any  better  or  eqnal 
hope  in  the  world !  In  our  present  differ- 
ences, is  either  party  without  faith  of  being 
in  the  right!  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and  Justioe, 
be  on  your  side  of  the  Korth,  or  on  yours  of 
the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  thejiidgmont  of  this  great 
tribunal,  the  American  people.  By  tiia 
frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given 
their  public  servants  but  little  power  for 
mischief,  and  have  with  equal  wisdom  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While 
the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance, 
no  administration,  by  any  extreme  wicked- 
ness or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the 
Government  in  the  short  space  of    four 

My  couatrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  oon  be  lost  by  taking  time. 

If  there  he  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  yon, 
in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  yon  would 
never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be 
frustrated  by  taking  time;  hut  no  good 
otyeot  oan  be  frustrated  hy  it. 
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Sncti  of  yon  aa  sra  now  diBsatisfied  still 
have  the  old  GonstitQtioD  nnimpured,  and, 
on  tlie  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  yonr  own 
framing  under  it;  while  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it 
would,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dia- 
Rntistied  hold  tlie  right  side  in  the  diBpnt«, 
there  js  still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate 
action.  Intelligence,  patriotiEm,  Ohristian- 
itf,  and  n  firm  reliance  on  Ilim  who  haa 
never  jet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  ai^inst,  in  the  heat  way, 
all  our  present  difficulties. 

In  jour  hands,  my  dissatiaflod  follow- 
conntrjmen,  and  not  in  mine,  iathe  momen- 
tous issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government 
will  not  assail  yon. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  withont  being 
joursetves  the  agj^ssors.  Yon  can  have  no 
oath  regintcred  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the 
Government ;  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend" it 

I  atn  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
hut  friends.  Wo  ninst  not  he  enemies. 
Thongli  passion  may  have  strained,  it  mnst 
not  break,  our  bonds  of  aifection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
fVom  every  hattle-fleld  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  tonched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  onr 
nature. 

Tlie  habitnal  tone  of  this  remarka- 
ble paper  is  deprecatory,  not  to  say 
apologetic,  Mr.  Lincoln  evidently 
composed  it  under  the  fixed  imprea- 
sidn  that  '  the  South'  needed  but  to 
be  disabused  of  her  impresaions  and 
apprehensions  of  Northern  hostility 
to  restore  her  to  loyalty  and  the 
whole  land  to  peace.  If  she  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  new  rule  does 
not  desire  to  meddle  with  Slavery  in 
the  States  which  cherish  it,  but  will 
hnnt  and  return  fugitive  slaves  to  the 
extent  of  ita  ability,  then  Secession 
will  be  given  up,  and  the  country  re- 
stored to  peace  and  harmony  1  That, 
certainly,  is  an  amiable  view  of  the 
situation ;  but  it  was  not  justified  by 


a  close  study  and  thorough  compre- 
hension of  our  recent  political  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  snggestion  that  the 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  though 
law  to  the  suitor  whom  it  bore  hard 
upon,  does  not  bind  the  people  not  to 
entertain  and  vote  in  conformity  to 
an  adverse  conviction,  though  in  full 
accordance  with  the  action  of  'the 
South'  in  regard  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee treaties,"  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
action  of  all  parties  when  overruled 
by  that  Court,  was  not  calculated  to 
please  and  conciliate  '  the  South.' 
Yet  no  adversary  of  a  United  States 
Bank  ever  felt  himself  restrained 
from  opposing  and  voting  against 
such  a  Bank  as  unconstitutional  by 
the  fact  that  the  Court  had  adjudged 
it  otherwise.  No  one  imagines  that 
a  decision  by  that  Court  that  Slavery 
had  no  right  to  enter  the  territories 
would  have  been  regarded  and  treat- 
ed by  '  the  South'  as  the  end  of  con- 
troversy on  that  point.**  But,  having 
obtained,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  an 
opinion  that  slaveholders  mi^hi  take 
their  human  chattels  to  any  territoiy, 
and  there  hold  them,  claiming  ample 
protection  from  the  Government  in 
so  doing,  they  were  fully  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  snggestion 
that,  on  questions  essentially  polit- 
ical, the  American  People  are  a 
higher  authority  than  even  their  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  weakest  portion  of  this  docu- 
ment is  its  inconsiderate  talk  about 
an  "invasion"  of  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  its  gnasi 
pledge  not  to  appoint  Federal  offi- 


2 1 3.     For  Mr  Jeflersou'a  views,  see  pages  83-4 
lis  point,  page      for  Gen.  Jacksoa's,  see  pages  ll)t-6. 
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cers  for  commtmities  anaDimondy 
hostile  to  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
A  BDi^eon  ^ho  shonld  volnnteer  a 
pledge  not  to  disturb  or  meddle  with 
any  proud  fleah  be  might  find  in  his 
patient's  wonnds,  would  hardly  expect 
to  augment  thereby  that  patient's  con- 
fidence in  his  skill ;  nor  could  a  priest 
who  should  stipulate  never  to  assail 
any  other  than  unpopular  and  repudi- 
ated sins,  expect  to  win  a  high  regard 
either  for  his  authority  or  hia  sanc- 
tity. The  fact  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  is  coextensive,  and,  at 
least,  coordinate  with  that  of  the 
States,  is  here  clearly  lost  sight  of. 
To  say,  in  effect,  to  reb^  against  the 
Katioaal  authority,  "  Toa  may  expel 
that  authority  wholly  from  your  vicin- 
age by  killing  a  few  of  its  leading  up- 
holders, and  thus  terrifying  the  resi- 
due into  mute  servility  to  your  will," 
is  not  the  way  to  suppress  a  rebellion. 
The  strong  point  of  this  Inaugural 
is  its  frank  and  plump  denial  of  the 
fundamental  Becession  dogma  that 
our  Union  is  a  Icf^e,"  formed  in 
1787.  "  The  Union  is  much  older 
than  the  Constitution,"  says  Mr,  Lin- 
coln, truly  and  pertinently.  Had  die 
Constitution  been  rejected  by  the 
States,  the  Union  would  nevertheless 
have  subsisted.     Ours  is  '<me  coun- 

"The  Nae  York  Herald  of  November  911i, 
coDtained  an  inatructive  letter  dated  Charlcaton, 
NoTeoibef  6II1,  1860,  froio  which  tha  following 
ia  an  extract : 

"  It  must  be  underetood  that  there  Is  a  radi- 
cal ditTarence  in  the  patriotJBm  of  a  Northerner 
and  a  Southerner.  Tiie  Northerner  iUTariably 
conHiders  himself  a»  a  citizen  of  tlie  Union ;  he 
TCgsrda  tlie  Federal  army  and  navj  as  hia  coun- 
try's army  and  navy,  and  looks  upbn  the  Got- 
onuBont  at  Washington  as  a  great  consolidated 
organ iiiotion,  of  which  lie  forma  an  integral  part, 
and  to  wliich  wliatover  love  of  country  he  may 
poBseas  ia  directed.  Beyond  paying  the  State 
tfties,  Toting  for  Stale  officers,  and  seeking  re- 
dreas  primarily  in  the  State  courts,  he  lins  very 
little  idea  of  any  special  fealty  being  due  to  hia 
own  particular  State. 


try' — made  so  by  God  and  His  Pro- 
vidence, revealed  through  the  whole 
ofita  recorded  history;  its  '  more  per- 
fect Union'  is  but  a  step  in  its  deve- 
lopment— not  the  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence. Hence,  Secession  is  not  "  the 
dissolution  of  a  league,"  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  asserts,  but  a  treason- 
able, though  futile,  effort  to  disorgan- 
ize and  destroy  a  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  rejection  of  Disunion 
as  physically  impossible — as  forbidden 
by  the  geography  and  topography  of 
our  country — ia  a  statesmanlike  con- 
ception that  had  not  before  been  so 
clearly  apprehended  or  so  forcibly  set 
forth.  And,  in  tmth,  not  one-tenth 
of  the  then  active  Secessionists  ever 
meditated  or  intended  Disunion  as 
permanent.  They  proposed  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  in  order  to  reconsti- 
tnte  it  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
with  Slavery  as  its  comer-stone.  To 
kick  out  the  New  England  States, 
rural  New  York,  and  that '  fanatical' 
section  of  the  West  that  is  drained 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence— such  was  the  constant  incul- 
cation of  pro-Slavery  journalists  and 
politicians  throughout  that  eventful 
Winter  and  Spring.  Free  States 
were  to  be  adrnitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy, on  condition  .of  their  fnlly 

"The  Southerner,  on  the  other  hand,  gene- 
rally (and  the  South  Carolinian  alwaya).  repudi- 
BtcB  this  theory  of  consolidation.  Ha  feels  that 
he  ow£B  allegiauce  to  his  on-n  State,  and  to  her 
atone:  he  ia  jealous  of  her  rights  and  honor,  and 
wQl  never  admit  that  any  step  taken  ia  obedi- 
ence to  her  mandate  can  involve  the  idea  of  trea- 
son, Tlie  Federal  Govamment  Is,  in  hia  eye^ 
but  the  embodiment  of  oertoin  powers  delegated 
by  the  States  from  motives  of  policy.  Let  Ihoes 
motivea  be  once  removeii  or  counterbalanced, 
and  he  holds  that  the  State  has  no  longer  anr 
reaaoD  for  maintaining  a  connection  which  it 
was  her  right,  at  any  time,  to  have  diaaolved. 
These  being  the  views  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Uireots  of  Douglas  and  the  Blacic 
Bepubhcana  have  only  aerved  to  conBrm  the 
wavering  and  knit  together  the  dtizens  of  the 
varioua  sections  of  the  State." 
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abjuring  all  maimer  of  anti-Slavery 
Bentiment  and  inculcation  evermore, 
and  becoming  Slave  States.  A  few 
Southern  fanatice,  who  deemed  no- 
thing needed,  but  the  reopening  of 
the  African  Slave-Tr&de  to  render 
'  the  South'  the  uuBtreBB  of  the  world, 
wished  to  be  rid  of  all  '  Yankee'  as- 
sociation and  ■  contamination  ever- 
more ;  but  the  great  maBS^  even  in 
the  Cotton  StateB,  regarded  Secession 
but  as  a  device  for  bringing  the  North 
to  its  knees,  and  })inding  it  over  to 
future  docility  to  every  exaction  of 
the  Slave  Power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  fondly  regarded   hia 
Inaugural  aa  a  reBistleea  proffering  of 


the  olive-branch  to  '  the  South' ;  the 
conspirators  everywhere  interpreted 
it  as  a  challenge  to  war."  And  when 
the  former  had  taken  the  oath,  sol- 
emnly administered  to  him  by  ChieC 
Justice  Taney,  the  two  Frewleffts 
wended  their  way  back,  duly  es- 
corted, to  the  White  House,  at  whose 
door  Mr.  Buchanan  bade  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  cordial  good-by,  retiring  to 
the  residence  of  Us  friend  and  benefi- 
ciary, Robert  Ould,  whom  he  had 
made  U.  S.  Bistrict  Attorney,  and 
who,  though  from  Maryland,  soon 
after  fled  to  Richmond,  and  entered 
at  once  the  military  service  of  the 
CJonfederacy. 


XX  vn. 

OMINOUS     PAUSE. 


PsBsiDBirr  IssooLS,  on  the  day  after 
his  inauguration,  submitted  to  the 
new  Senate  the  names  of  those  whom 
be  had  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
several  Departmente,  and  who  thus 
became,  by  a  usage  which  lias  no  ex- 


press warrant  in  the  Constitution,  his 
official  counselors.     They  were 


,■011  p.  (.'niH.(>r0hLu.5«»l(i 

llN(jAMHOH,af  PanuvlVkAU. 


lut.  Ski' f  of  Aiyacy; 
Iferttary  (ffU-t  Iiittrier  ; 


**  It  wero  idle  lo  quote  the  DiaunEon  press, 
eron  oftbc  jet  uoseceded  States,  to  prove  this; 
since  their  strictures  may  well  be  imagiDcd. 
The  Ibllowiiig,  from  profeisedlj  I071I  journals, 
are  worth  recording; 

"The  loaufpiral,  m  k  whole,  breathes  the 
spirit  or  mischier.  It  has  only  a  conditional 
conaervatism — that  is,  the  lack  of  ability  or 
Eome  inoipediency  to  da  what  it  would.  It  aa- 
Biimes  despotic  authority,  and  intimatea  the  de- 
sign to  eierciae  itiat  authority  to  any  eitent  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  qualified  only  by  tlio  willi- 
huiding  of  the  requisite  meauB  to  the  end  by  the 
American  pooplo.  The  ar|fumontation  of  the 
addre^  13  puerile.  Indeed,  it  lias  no  quaJity 
entilli^l  to  the  dignity  of  an  argunienL  It  ia  a 
atiaky  specimen  of  special  pleading,  by  ivay  of 
juatifying  the  unrighteous  choractor  and  deeds 
of  the  fanaticism  which,  lifted  into  puwor,  may 
be  guilty,   as  it  is  capaMe,  of  any  atrocities. 


There  is  no  Union  Biurit  III  the  address ;  it  it 
sectional  and  mischievous,  and  studiously  with- 
holds any  aga  of  tow^ition  of  that  equaLty 
of  the  States  upon  which  the  Union  can  alone 
bo  maintained.  If  it  means  what  it  says,  it  ia 
the  knell  snd  requiem  of  the  Union,  and  the 
death  oTljopc." — Baliimoit  Sun. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  stands  to^y  where  he  stood 
on  the  Stb  of  l^oTember  last,  m  Iha  Chkayo 
Platform.  He  has  net  receded  a  sin^e  hair's 
breadth.  Mc  hat  appointed  a  Cabintl  in  tchieh 
there  M  no  ttaveholder — a  thing  that  has  fmvr 
before  happened  lince  the  formatioa  of  the  Gfnxrn- 
menl ;  and  ib  which  there  are  but  two  nominally 
Southern  men,  and  both  bitti'r  Black  Republic- 
ans of  the  radical  dye.  Let  the  Border  States 
ignominiously  iiiAmrf  to  the  Abolition  nile  of  this 
Lincoln  Administn^on,  if  they  like;  but  drn't 
ttl  the  miitrable  mbmisiioniele  pretend  lo  be  de- 
ceived. Make  any  base  or  cowardly  eiouae  but 
tiaB."~Jfhiladelphia  Ptnmylvanian. 
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Mr.  Jefferaon  Davis,  raling  at 
Hontgomeiy,  had  already  constitated 
hid  Cabinet,  which  consieted  of 


OH,  oISoDthC 

o/U«  Triattirv: 
IxBOT  Ton  Wum,  or  AJibuu,  Aeittarir  q^  iror  ,- 

to  which  were  afterward  added 

gnroDT  B.  MuxotT,  oTFIcrld*,  AtrVy  a<  U<  Kkt; 
Jomr  U.  Buau(,«f  Tbim.  pBttmmtir-Otiurol. 


Thus  the  two  GoTemments  Btood 
face  to  &ce,  holding  poeitionB  and 
maintaining  aEemnptionB  bo  palpably, 
utterly  incompatible  as  to  necesBitate 
an  early  collision ;  and  that  collision 
mnfit,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  prodnce 
a  crash  that  wonld  Bhake  the  conti- 
nent. StOl,  there  was  great  and  wise 
relnctance,  at  least  on  this  Bide,  to 
precipitate  or  to  initiate  hostilities. 
In  spite  of  appearances.  President 
Lincoln,'  and  the  advisers  in  whom 
he  most  tmsted,  seemed  still  incredn- 
lons  as  to  the  inevitability  and  immi- 
nence of  a  clash  of  arms.  Got.  Sew- 
ard, the  new  Secretary  of  State,  had 
for  months  been  apparently  the  most 
resolute  of  optimists  with  regard  to  a 
happy  iasne  trom  our  internal  com- 
plications. At  the  New  England 
Dinner'  in  New  York,  he  had  confi- 
dently predicted  a  settlement  of  all 
our  troubles  within  the  ensuing  axty 
days.  That  term  had  sped ;  yet  h^ 
&ith  in  a  peaceiiil  solution  of  our 
differences  appeared  as  bnoyant  as 
ever,  and  seemed  to  be  shared  by  the 
President,  whose  "Nobody  hurt  as 
yet"  had  become  a  watchword  among 
the  obstinate  behevers  in  '  Manifest 

>  The  writer  rerisited  VaaUDgton  for  a  d&j 
or  two,  some  tvo  weeks  or  more  after  Mr.  Un- 
coin's  inwignratiMk,  and  was  snrpriied  to  see 
and  hear  oa  ererj  hand  what  were,  to  him, 
coDTiociDg  proofo  that  an  eaii;  adUskw  with 
the  'CoDfedentea'  was  not  serlotulj  appre- 
hended in  the  highest  qoarters. 

'AnniTersaryof  the  Landing  of  the  PQgrima, 
December  32,  1860.  'In  178e-1. 


Destiny'  and  the  unparalleled  ration- 
ality, wisdom,  intelligence,  and  self- 
control,  of  the  -  peerless  American 
People. 

Does  this  look  like  infatuation  t 
If  the  wisdom  that  comes  to-morrow 
were  the  genoine  article,  every  man 
would  be  a  Solomon.  Eemember 
that,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  no 
man  had  seen  an  American  h&nd 
lifted  against  the  symbol  of  our 
Nationidity.  Neither  Shays's  Ee- 
bellion,*  in  Maesachnsetts,  nor  the 
Whisky  Rebellion,'  so  called,  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  had  really  purposed ' 
anght  beyond  the  removal  or  redress 
of  temporary  grievances  which  were 
deemed  intolerable.  Even  old  John 
Brown — fanatic  as  he  was ;  madman 
as  many  held  him — never  dreamed 
of  dividing  the  country  which  he 
sought  to  fvxge  of  its  most  flagrant 
wrong;  his  Canada  Constitution  ex- 
pressly stipulated*  that  the  Union 
should  be  preserved,  .and  ite  flag  re- 
tained and  cherished  by  his  adherents. 
Since  the  close  of  our  Bevolutionary 
struggle,  no  man  had  seen,  in  the 
Free  States,  any  other  banner  float- 
ing over  a  raiment  of  our  people 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  thongh 
the  waves  of  party  spirit  had  often 
run  mountain  high,*  and  we  had 
seemed  just  on  the  brink  of  dismp- 
tion  and  civU  war,  yet  the  dreaded 
collision  had  always  been  somehow 
averted,  and  the  moment  of  fiercest 
excitement,  of  widest  alienation,  had 

•Id  119G.  •Saepagei  S87-S. 

*  During  the  War  or  1812,  it  was  common  in 
Sew  EnglBod  for  the  antagonist  partiea  to  lako 
opposite  BJdeaofthe  '  broad  aide' of  the '  meetintr- 
hoQsa' wherein  their  respectire  'town meetings' 
were  held,  and  to  remain  during  the  da;,  cod- 
ftrring  and  connseling  among  tbemselves.  but 
rarel7  mingling  with  or  spealcing  dviHr  to  mem- 
ben  of  the  adverae  p«r^. 
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often  been  tlie  inunediata  precnrBor 
of  a  halcyon  era  of  reconciliation, 
peace,  and  fraternal  harmony.  It 
■was  not  easy  for  Northern  men,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  never  visited 
and  Bojoumed  at  the  South,  to  com- 
prehend and  realize  the  wide  preva- 
lence and  intensity  of  anti-National 
sentiment  and  feeling  in  those  locali- 
ties whose  social  order,  industry,  and 
business,  were  entirely  based  on 
Slavery.  Neither  envying  nor  hating 
the  Southerners,  while  lamenting 
their  delusions  and  resisting  their  ex- 
actions, it  was  hard  uideed  for  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Free  States  to  realize  that  we  stood 
on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  whose  rum- 
blings preluded  an  eruption  of  blood 
as  well  as  ashes. 

Scarcely  a  week  after  Mr.  Lincoln's, 
inauguration,  his  Secretary  of  State 
was  served  witli  the  following : 

"  WAflHiROTo:!,  March  13, 18CI, 
"Hon,  WimiM  H-  Sewaed, 

Secrebiry  <(f  State  of  the  UuiUd  Stale*  : 

"Sib: — The  nndersigned  have  been  duly 
accredited  bj  the  Governraent  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  as  Oommissioa- 
ers  to  tho  Goveminent.  of  the  United  Statei, 
nod,  in  pursnaDce  of  their  instmctioag,  have 
now  the  hoDor  to  aoqaaiot  jou  with  that 
fact,  and  to  make  known,  through  yon,  to 
the  PreaidcDt  of  the  United  States,  the  ob- 
jects of  their  presence  in  this  Capital. 

"  Seven  States  of  the  late  Federal  Union 
having,  in  tho  exorcise  of  tlio  inherent  right 
of  everj  free  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions,  and  through  Con- 
ventiona  of  their  people,  withdrawn  from 
the  United  States,  and  reassiimed  the  attri- 
bates  of  sovereign  power,  ilelpgat«d  to  it, 
have  formed  a  tiovernment  of  their  own. 
The  Confederate  States  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  J«/fle(o  and  (fe  *«»■«,  and  poa- 
seas  a  Government  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  Bclf-supjiort. 

"With  a  liew  to  n  Bpeedy  adjustment  of 
nil  questions,  growing  out  of  this  politiciJ 

'  This  reply  was  withhold,  upon  conaultation 
with  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  (then  and 
till  May  2il  tbereaftcr  a  Justice  of  tlio  U.  S. 
Suprome  Court,)  until  twcn^-thrw  days  subse- 


Mparation,  upon  such  terras  of  amity  and 
good-will  as  the  respective  interests,  geo- 
graphical contiguity,  and  future  welfare,  of 
tho  two  nations  may  render  necessary,  the 
undersigned  are  instructed  to  laeke  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  overtures 
for  the  opening  of  n^otioiions,  assaring  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  tlie 
President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earnestly  desire  a  peaceable 
solution  of  these  great  questions;  that  it  is 
neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  malie 
any  demand  which  is  jiot  founded  in  strict 
justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injoro  their  late 
confederates. 

"  The  undersigned  have  now  tlie  honor,  in 
oliedience  to  the  instrtictions  of  their  Gov- 
erninent,  to  request  fou  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  pos8ible,in'orderth8tlliej  may  pre- 
sent to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
credentials  whieh  they  bear  and  the  objects 
of  the  mission  with  which  they  are  charged. 

"  We  are,  very  reapeetfnlly, 

"  Yonr  obedient  servants, 
"Jobs  FoBsrm, 
"Mabtis  J.  Cbawfob»," 

To  this  virtual  Declaration  of  War, 
under  the  guise  of  an  overture  look- 
ing to  negotiation,  settlement,  and 
amity,  Gov.  Seward  responded  as  fol- 
lows :' 

"  Mtmomtidiim. 
"  Dbpaktmkkt  ov  State,       ) 
"Washinoton,  JfarcAie,1861.  ( 

"Mr.  John  Forsyth,  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Ur.  Uartin  J.  Crawford,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  on  the  Ilth  inst.,  through 
the  kind  offices  of  a  distinguished  Senator, 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  their  de- 
sire for  on  unofBcial  interview.  This  request 
was,  on  tlie  12th  insL,  upon  eiclusively 
public  considerations,  re?pectfijlly  declined, 

"  On  the  13tli  inst,  while  the  Secretary  was 
pre^cnpied,  Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Virginia, 
called  at  this  Department,  and  was  received 
hy  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered a  sealed  comniunication.  which  h6 
had  been  charged  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  to  iiresent  to  the  Secretary  in 
person. 

"In  that  communication,  Messrs.  Forsyth 
and  Crawford  inform  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  they  have  been  dnly  accredited  by  the 
Governraent  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  as  Commissioners  to  the  Govem- 

qucnt  to  its  date.  Judge  C.  would  seem  to  have 
l)eeti,eventheD,  acting  as  a  Confederate,  despite 
his  oath  of  office,  though  misunderstood  by  Gov. 
S.  aa  laboring  to  preserve  the  Union. 
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ment  of.  the  TJnited  Stntea,  and  they  eet  forth 
the  objects  of  their  attendance  at  Washing- 
ton. They  observe  that  seven  States  of  the 
American  L'nion,  in  exercise  of  a  riglrt  inhe- 
rent in  every  free  people,  have  witlidrawn, 
throDgh  conventioDS  of  their  people,  from 
the  United  States,  re&ssnmed  the  attributes 
of  sovereign  power,  and  formed  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  and  that  those  Confeder- 
ate States  now  constitute  an  independent 
nation  d«  facto  and  d«  jure,  and  possess  a 
government  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  fully 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-anpport. 

"Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  in  their 
fiforestudcomnmnieatiun,  thereupon  proceed- 
ed to  inform  that,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  all  qnestiona  growing  out  of  the 
political  separation  thus  asenmed,  npon  such 
terms  of  amity  and  good-will  as  the  respec- 
tive interests,  geographical  contiguity,  and 
the  fntnre  welfare  of  the  supposed  two  na- 
tions might  render  necessary,  they  are  in- 
Btracted  to  make  to  the  Government  i>f  the 
United  States  overtures  for  the  opening  of 
negotiatioiia,  assuring  this  Government  that 
the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  earnestly  desire  a  peace- 
ful eolntioQ  of  these  great  qnestiona,  and 
that  it  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their 
wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is  not 
foundeii  in  stricteat  justice,  nor  do  any  act 
to  injure  their  late  confederates. 

"  After  making  these  statements,  Messrs. 
Forsyth  and  Crawford  close  their  commnni- 
cation,'as  they  say,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
Strnctions  of  their  Government,  by  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
present  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  credentials  which  they  boar  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mission  wiUi  which  they  are 
charged. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  frankly  confesses 
tliat  he  nnderstands  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred,  and  tlie  condition  of  po- 
litical affairs  which  actually  exists  in  the 
part  of  the  Union  to  which  his  attention 
nas  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  ft\)m 
the  aspect  in  which  they  ore  presented  by 
Ueasrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford.  He  sees  in 
them,  not  o  rightful  and  accomplished  revo- 
lution and  an  indepiendent  nation,  with  an 
established  government,  but  rather  a  perver- 
sion of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excitement 
to  the  inconsiderate  purposes  ofon  nnjustifi- 
ablc  and  unconstitutional  agression  upon 
the  rights  and  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Federal  Qovemment,  and  hitherto  benignly 
exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they 
always  must  be  exercised,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  and  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  and  the  security,  peace,  wel- 
fare, happiness,  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
American  People.    The  Secretary  of  Sute 


therefore  avows  to  Uessrs.  ■  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  tliut  he  looks  patiently  but  confi- 
dently for  tlie  cure  of  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  proceedings  so  unnecessary, 
so  unwise,  so  unusual,  and  so  unnatural,  not 
to  irregular  negotiations,  haviug  in  view  new 
and  untried  relations  with  agencies  unknown 
to  and  ooting  in  derogation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  but  to  regular  and  conrdder- 
ate  action  of  the  people  of  those  Slates,  in 
cooperation  with  their  brethren  in  the  other 
States,  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  snch  extraordinary  Conventions, 
if  there  be  any  need  thereof,  as  the  Federal 
Constitution  contemplates  and  authorizes  to 
be  assembled.       .  ^ 

"  It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  not  to  engage  in  any  discussion 
of  these  subJectSi  hut  simjJy  to  set  forth  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

"On  the  4th  of  March  inst.,  ihe  newly 
elected  President  of  the  United  Stales,  in 
view  of  all  the  facta  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
ent question,  assumed  the  execntive  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  first  deliv- 
ering, in  accordance  with  an  early,  honored 
eastern,  an  Inaugural  Address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
State  respectfully  submits  a  copy  of  this 
address  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

"A  simple  reference  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  those  gentlemen  that  the  Becretary 
of  State,  guided  by  the  principles  therein 
announced,  is  prevented  altogether  fWira 
admittiog  or  assuming  that  the  States  re- 
ferred to  by  thera  have,  in  law  or  in  fact, 
withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Union,  or  that 
they  could  do  so  in  the  manner  described  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  or  in  any 
other  manner  than  with  the  consent  and 
concert  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  act  upon  the  assumption,  or  in  any 
way  admit,  that  the  so  called  Confederate 
States  constitute  a  foreign  Power,  with 
whom  ^plomatic  relations  ought  to  be  estab- 
lialied. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretarv 
of  State,  whose  official  duties  are  continca, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  to 
the  conducting  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  embrace  do- 
mestic questions,  or  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  is  unable  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  to 
appoint  a  day  on  which  they  may  present 
the  evidences  of  their  authority  and  the  ob- 
jects of  their  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    On  the  contrary,  ho  is  ob- 
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liged  to  state  to  Ifessra.  Forsyth  and  Or&ir- 
ford  tliat  he  has  no  anthorit;,  nor  ia  he  at 
liberty,  to  recognize  them  aa  diplomatia 
agents,  or  hold  oorrespon  dense  or  other 
oommnnication  witli  tbeni. 

"Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  wonld 
observe  that,  although  he  baa  supposed,  that 
be  might  safely  and  with  proprietj  hare 
adopted  these  conclusions  withont  making 
any  refercnoe  of  the  snbject  to  the  Eiecn- 
tivo,  jet,  BO  strong  has  been  his  deaira  to 
practice  entire  directness,  and  to  act  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  respect  and  candor  toward 
Ueasrs.  Forsytb  and  Crawford,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  in  whose  name  tbey  present 
themselves  before  him,  that  he  bas  cheer- 
folly  aabmitted  thia  paper  to  the  President, 
who  coincides  generally  in  the  riewe  it  ex- 
presses, and  sanctions  the  Secretary's  decis- 
ion declining  official  )nt«rooiirse  with  Uessrs. 
Forsyth  and  Crawford." 

TLeee  memorable  papers  are  too 
lacid  to  require  or  jostify  extended 
comment.  The  CommissionerB,  it 
■will  be  Been,  place  the  alleged  Seces- 
sion of  the  Cotton  States  expressly 
and  exclnsivelj'  on  the  true  and  pro- 
per ground — "  the  inherent  right  of 
every /ree  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  inetitntions" — in  other 
■words,  the  Eight  of  Bevolntion — 
thus  precluding  all  discneeion  aa  to 
the  pretended  constUutional  right, 
or  reservation  of  right,  to  secede  at 
will  from  the  Union.  But  this  posi- 
tion, however  wisely  and  honorably 
taken,  does  not  at  all  preclude  the 
question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
bound  to  ask,  and,  in  some  way,  to 
snswer — "What  right  have  /,  the 
fairly  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union — chosen,  too,  at  an  election 
wherein  the  seven  States  now  alleged 
to  have  Beceded  fully  participated — 
to  recognize  those  States  as  a  foreign 
nation,  a&  independent  of  the  remain- 
ing States  as  Euasia  or  Peru  ?  How 
will  such  recognition,  and  the  action 
necessarily  consequent  thereon,  accord 
with  my  solemn  oath  of  office,  and  the 
weighty  obligations  it  imposes}  How 


with  my  du^  to  those  loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  also 
citdzenB  or  residents  of  the  States 
which  acknowledge  tSx.  Jefferson 
Davis  as  their  political  Chief!"  To 
these  questdons,  inevitably  presenting 
themselvee  to  eveiy  intelligent  mind, 
Meears.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  indi- 
cate no  reply  whatever.  They  re- 
presented a  power  which  had  de- 
clined cooperation  with  even  a  mar 
jority  of  the  Slave  States — ^which  had 
not  even  considered  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  National  Convention — and 
which  now  proffered  to  the  Union 
no  compromise,  no  middle  ground, 
but  the  naked  alternative  of  *  Surren- 
der or  fight  1' 

Gov.  Seward's  reply,  though  pacific 
in  temper,  and  evidently  animated  by 
a  hope  that  hostilities  may  yet  be 
avoided,  is  eminently  &ank  and  ex- 
plicit. That  the  Executive  could  rec- 
ognize Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford 
only  as  citizens  of  ike  United  States, 
not  as  plenipotentiaries  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  power — that  the 
allied  secession  and  confederation  of 
the  seven  States  in  question  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  recognized  by  the 
Government  as  valid;  their  seces- 
sion being  impliedly,  and  their  con- 
federation expressly,  forbidden  by 
the  Federal  Constitution — that  there 
could  be  no  secession  save  through 
the  agency  of  a  National  Convention, 
which  those  Statee  had  declined  to 
invoke,  and  were  now  unwilling  to 
submit  to— that  their  alleged  griev- 
ances could  be  redressed  only  through 
such  Convention,  or  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  right 
of  those  States  to  an  equal  rapresienta- 
tion  had  been,  and  still  wbs,  unques- 
tioned— and  that  the  President  had 
been  consulted  respecting,  and  folly 
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concTured  iii,theBe  views  of  hia  Sec- 
retary of.  State — BO  mach  seems 
plainly  set  forth  in  this  'memoran- 
dnm,'  with  all  the  perEpicnity  which 
can  he  attained  through  the  employ- 
ment of  oar  mother  toDgue.  How  ia 
it  possible, then,  that  complaint  shonld 
nevertheless  be  made  that  the  Con- 
federates were  deluded  by  Gov.  Sew- 
ard into  anticipations  of  an  early  and 
easy  concession  of  their  independ- 
ence? 

Yet  that  chai^  i^  made ;  and, 
unce  it  rests  wholly  on  the  testimony 
of  a  Confederate  who  once  held,  and 
had  not  then  resigned,  the  exalted 
position  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Snpreme  Court,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  it  fully.  The  testimony 
is  that  of  Judge  Campbell  aforesaid,  (a 
prominent  disciple  of  Mr.  Calhoun), 
who,  about  the  time  of  his  taking 
final  leave  of  Washington  to  enter 
more  openly  into  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy,  wrote  to  Gov.  Seward 
as  follows : 

"TVABHraOTOS  OlTT,  ) 

"Satcbdat,  April  13. 1801.  ( 

"8nt:-~0n  the  IGth  March  ult.,  1  left 

with  Jndge  Crawford,  one  of  the  Coinraw- 

monera  of  the  Oonfederate  States,  a  note  in 

writing  to  tlie  following  effect : 

'  1  rpel  phtira  «nfldfln»  that  Fort  Somtor  tIH  T>«  ^ tui' 

Imonidriff  fmat  rr«jioD»liilJ1^  on  Iha  Admlal«trfltliin. 

•1  Itxl  u  eDlire  Msnitf  aoe  ChM  no  meunre  chaoiliig 
til*  eili^ne  ttatoa.  pirJqdLdDiu  tu  Uis  Honiheni  CsLfnl- 


"  The  Bobstance  of  this  statement  I  com- 
nnnicated  to  jod  the  same  evening  hj  let- 
ter. Five  da^s  elapsed,  and  1  called  with  a 
telegram  from  Gen.  Beanrcgari],  to  the  etfeet 
that  Knmter  was  not  evacnated,  bnt  that 
M)^.  Anderson  was  at  work  making  repairs. 

"The  ncrt  day,  after  conversing  with  you, 
I  commnnicated  to  Jndge  Crawford,  in  wri- 
ting, that  the  failnre  to  evacnate  Sumter 
was  not  the  result  of  bad  faith,  bnt  was 
attributable  to  causes  consistent  with  the 
intention  to  IHiIfill  the  engagement;  and  thar, 
as  regarded  Pickens,  I  shonld  have  notice  of 
aaj  design  to  alter  the  eiialjng  status  there. 


Ur.  Jostice  Nelson  was  present  at  these  con- 
versations, three  in  number,  and  I  sabmitted 
to  him  each  of  my  communications  to  Jndga 
Crawford,  and  informed  Jndgo  0.  that  thej 
had  hia  (Judge  Nelson^s)  sanction.  I  gave 
yon,  on  the  22d  Uarch,  a  snbstantial  copy  of 
the  statement  1  had  made  on  the  IGth. 

"The  30th  of  March  arrived,  and  at  that 
time  a  telegram  came  from  Gov.  Pickens,  in- 
quiring concerning  CoL  Lamon,  whose  vidt 
to  Uharieaton,  he  sappoaed,  had  a  connection 
with  the  proposed  evacnation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

"  1  left  that  with  you,  and  was  to  have  an 
answer  the  following  Monday  (1st  April). 
On  the  first  of  April,  I  received  from  yon  ■ 
statement,  in  writing,  'I  am  eatjafied  the 
Government  will  not  undertake  to  snpplj 
Fort  Sumter  without  giving  notice  to  G<>v. 
Pickens.'  The  words  'I  am  satisfied'  were 
for  me  to  nse  as  expressive  of  confidence  in 
the  remainder  of  the  declaration. 

"The  proposition,  as  originally  prepared, 
was,  'Tlie  President  may  dMire  to  supply 
Snmter,  bnt  will  not  do  so,'  etc.,  and  yonr 
verbal  e^iplanation  was  that  you  did  not  be- 
lieve any  such  attempt  wonld  be  made,  and 
that  there  was  no  design  to  ref  nforce  Snmt«r. 

"There  was  a  departure  here  from  the 
pledges  of  the  previons  month ;  bnt,  with  the 
verbal  explanation,  I  did  not  consider  it  a 
matter  then  to  complain  of — 1  simply  stated 
to  yon  that  I  had  that  assurance  previonsly. 

"  Un  the  Tth  April,  I  addressed  yon  a  let- 
ter on  thesnbjeotof  the  alarm  that  the  prep- 
arations by  the  Government  had  created,  and 
asked  yon  if  the  assurances  I  had  given  were 
well  or  ill  founded.  In  respect  to  Sumter, 
yonr  reply  was,  'Faith  as  to  Sumter  fnlly 
kept — wait  and  see.'  In  the  morning's  pa- 
per, I  read,  '  An  anthorized  messenger  from 
President  Lincoln  informed  Gov.  Pickens 
and  Gen.  Beauregard  tliat  provisions  wonld 
be  sent  to  Fort  Snmter  peaceably,  or  otktr- 
wite  byfoTte^ 

"This  was  the  Bth  of  April,  at  Charles- 
ton, the  day  following  your  lost  assnrance, 
and  is  the  evidence  of  the  (taU  faith  I  was  in-  . 
vited  toiBaif/orandaee.  In  thesame  paper, 
I  read  that  intercepted  dispatches  disclose 
the  fact  that  Ur.  Fox,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  visit  M^j.  Anderson,  on  the  pledge  that 
his  jjarpose  was  pacific,  employed  his  oppor- 
tunity to  devise  a  plan  for  supplying  the  fort 
by  force,  and  that  this  plan  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Washington  Qovemment,  and  was 
in  process  of  cxecntion. 

"  My  recollection  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Foi's 
visit  carries  it  to  a  day  in  Haroh.  I  learn 
he  is  a  near  cooneotion  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

"  My  connection  with  the  commissioners 
and  yourself  was  snperindnped  by  a  conver- 
sation with  Justice  Ifelson.     Ue  informed 
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rae  of  yonr  strong  disposition  ia  fiiror  of 
peace,  and  that  70U  were  oppressed  witli  a 
demand  of  the  OommiBaioaera  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  a  replj  to  their  first  letter, 
and  that  jou  desired  to  avoid,  if  possible,  at 
that  time.  I  told  him  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
of  some  service  in  arranging  the  difGanlty. 
I  came  to  jour  office  entirelj  at  his  reqaest, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Oommis- 
eioners.  Your  depression  was  obvious  to 
both  Judge  Nelson  and  myself.  I  waa  grati- 
fied at  toe  character  of  the  counsels  jon 
were  deetrona  of  pursuing,  and  ranch  im- 
pressed with  your  observation  that  a  civil 
war  might  be  prevented  by  the  success  of 
mj  mediatioa.  Yon  read  a  letter  of  Mr. 
'Weed,  to  show  how  irksome  and  responsible 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Snmter  was. 
A  portion  of  my  communication  to  Jndge 
Crawford  on  tlie  16th  of  March  was  founded 


yon  employed.  Those  words  were,  'Before 
this  letter  reaches  you  [a  proposed  letter  by 
me  to  President  Davis],  tinrntcr  wiU  have 
been  evaooatod.' 

"  The  Commissioners  who  reowved  those 
communications  conclude  they  have  been 
abused  and  overreached.  The  Montgomery 
Ooveroment  hold  the  some  opinion.  The 
Commissioners  have  snpposed  that  my 
communicatioDB  were  with  juu,  and,  npon 
that  hypothesis,  prepared  to  arraign  you  be- 
fore the  coontiy  in  connection  wilh  the 
President.  I  placed  a  peremptory  prohibi- 
tion npon  this,  as  being  contrary  to  tlie  terms 
of  my  communioatJons  withthera.  I  pledged 
myself  to  them  to  commnnicate  information 
upon  what  I  considered  as  the  host  authori- 
ty, and  tliey  were  to  confide  in  the  ability 
of  myself,  aided  by  Judge  Nelson,  10  deter- 
mine upon  the  credibility  of  my  informant. 

"I  tnink  no  candid  man  who  will  read 
over,  what  1  have  written,  and  consider  for 
a  moment  ivtiat  is  going  on  at  Sumter,  will 
agree  that  the  equivocating  conduct  of  the 
Administration,  as  measured  and  interpreted 
in  connection  with  these  promises,  is  the 
proximate  csase  of  the  great  calamity. 

'■I  liave  a  profound  conviction  thiU  the 
telegrams  of  the  8th  of  April,  of  Gen.  Bean- 
regard,  and  of  the  10th  of  April,  of  Gen. 
Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  can  be  re- 
ferred to  nothing  else  than  their  belief  that 
there  lias  been  systematic  duplicity  practiced 
npon  them  throughout.  It  is  under  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  weight  of  tliis  respon- 
sibility that  I  submit  to  yon  these  things  for 
yonr  explanation. 

"Very  respectfiilly, 

"  JoHK  A.  Casipbeli., 
^'AitociaU  Juilioeo/  lh«  Supreme  Court, 
"  Hon.  Wm.  H.  SBWiBD, 

'"Secretary  cf  State." 


Judge  Campbell,  it  will  De  noted, 
takes  up  the  thread  of  tbo  furtive 
oegotiations  exactly  where  the  Com- 
raisdoners  bad  dropped  it  They 
had  made  their  demand  on  the  12t}i ; 
had  been  answered  by  Gov.  Seward 
on  the  15tb;  but  the  answer  with- 
held ;  for  on  this  day  Judge  G.  makes 
bis  Sret  appearance  on  the  scene, 
with  an  asstirance  to  the  Commis- 
sioners  that  he  felt  "  entire  confi- 
dence that  Fort  Sumter  would  be 
evacuated  within  the  next  ten  days," 
if  tiie  Commissioners  would  not  pnsb 
matters  too  hurriedly  to  a  crisis.  Still 
later,  he  gave  these  Commissioners  &s- 
eurancee  that  no  attempt  would  be 
made  to  supply  the  closely  invest- 
ed and  scantily  provisioned  garrison 
of  Fort  Sumter,  until  due  notice  of 
the  intent  had  been  given  to  Gov, 
Pickens ;  which  promise  was  fulfilled 
to  tlie  letter. 

JudgeCampbeU  quotes  Justice  Nel- 
son as  tcstiiying  to  Gov.  Seward's 
"  strong  disposition  in  favor  of 
peace."  Wbo  ever  denied  or  donbt- 
«d  it  ?  But  did  lie  ever  avow  an  in- 
clination to  Peace  on  the  lasts  of 
Diminion  t  That  is  the  vital  point ; 
and  it  is  not  covered,  even  by  as- 
sertions, on  the  part  of  the  Confed- 
erates. That  he  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  hope  of  some  '  adjustment'  oil 
'  conciliation,'  whereby  civil  war  might 
be  averted,  and  the  just  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  by  the  Confed- 
erate States,  is  manifest;  and  that 
is  the  whole  truth,  and  aflbrds  a  sim- 
ple and  obvious  explanation  of  what 
seems  to  Confederates  bo  mysterious, 
BO  crafty,  or  so  atrociona.  The  mani- 
fest, controlling  fact  is,  that  the  par- 
ties to  this  unique  correspondence 
occupied  positions  bo  contrasted,  so 
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iDOompatible,  that  it  was  Bcaroely 
possible  ttat  ttey  should  seriously 
engage  in  a  negotiation,  much  less 
bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.  It  was 
tnueh  as  if  a  plenipotentiary  should 
address  the  government  to  which  he 
Was  accredited  in  Greek,  knowing  no 
other  tongue,  and  hie  dispatch  be 
received  and  an'swered  by  one  who 
was  equally  ignorant  of  any  language 
but  Choctaw.  The  only  possible  re- 
sult of  such  diplomacy  is  a  postpone- 
ment of  hoetihtieB ;  and  that  seems, 
in  this  case,  to  have  been  achieved : 
for  the  Confederate  envoys,  in  sha- 
king from  their  feet  the  dust  of 
"Washington  and  returning  to  their 
own  'nation,'  addressed,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  a  vituperative  letter  to  Gov. 
Seward,  whereof  all  that  is  not  mere 
rhetoric,  of  a  peculiarly  Southern 
stamp,  or  has  not  already  been  here- 
in stated,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  tioderaipned  clearly  nnderstand  that 
JOB  bftve  declined  to  appoiac  a  daj  to  ena- 
ble them  to  lay  the  otyecta  of  the  mis- 
eion  with  which  thejaro  cliarged  before  the 
President'  of  the  Uoited  States,  becanaa  so 
to  do  would  be  to  rocoguize  the  indepen- 
dence and  separate  nationality  of  the  Con- 
federate HtMM.  This  ia  the  vein  of  thoDght 
tliBt  pervades  tba  memorandom  before  ne. 
The  truth  of  history  requires  that  it  should 
distinctly  appear  npon  the  record  that  tha 
tindersignea  did  not  aik  th«  Qoremment  of 
the  United  Sltitet  to  reeogniie  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederate  States.  They  only 
aslied  an  audience  to  oi^naC,  in  a  spirit  of 
ainity  and  peace,  the  nga  relaCumt  ^yringirtg 
from  a  manifett  arid  aeeompliihed  revolution 
in  the  government  of  the  late  Federal  Union.' 
Your  retiisal  to  entertain  these  overtures  for 
apeacefal  soln^on,  the  active  naval  and  inili- 
tsry  preparations  of  tliia  Government,  and  a 
formal  notice  to  the  commanding  g'eoeral 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  that  the  President  intends  to  pro- 
vision  Fort  6nntter,  by  forcible  means,  if  ne- 
cessary, are  viewed  by  the  nndersigned,  and 
can  only  be  received  by  the  world,  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Confederate 
States;  for  the  President  of  the  United 
btatea.  knows  that  Fort  Somter  cannot  be 
provisioned  withoat  the  efiiision  of  blood. 


The  nndersigned,  in  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  people,  accept  tha  gage  of  battle 
thus  thrown  down  to  them;  and,  appealing 
to  God  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  fortlie 
righteonaness  of  their  cause,  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  will  defend  their  lib- 
erties to  the  last  against  this  flagrant  and 
open  attempt  at  their  Hatyugation  to  aec- 
tionul  power." 

As  the  world  has  not  been  grati- 
fied with  a  sight  of  the  credentials 
and  instructions  of  these  gentlemen, 
it  may  be  discourteona  to  assume 
that  their  eagerness  to  "accept  the 
gage  of  battle"  carried  them  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  tlieir  ■  powers  and 
duties ;  hut  the  subtile  casuistry 
which  enabled  them  to  discriminate 
between  a  recognition  of  Confederate 
independence  and  an  "audience  to 
adjust  the  new  relations  springing 
from  a  manifest  and  accomplished 
revolution,"  might  have  secured  to 
them  fame  and  fortune  in  some  moro 
poetic  and  imaginative  vocation. 

As  the  Commissioners  seem  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  would  be  charged 
with  a  lack  of  energy  if  it  should  be 
understood  that  they  had  allowed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
nearly  four  w«eka  wherein  to  decide 
between  recognizing  —  or,  il'  they 
choose,  admitting  and  acting  upon — 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
"gage  of  battle,"  it  may  be  requisite 
to  give  one  more  extract  from  theic 
valedictory,  as  follows : 

'  This  delay  was  assented  to  for  tha  ex- 
press purpose  of  attaining  the  great  end  of 
the  miaaion  of  the  nndersigned,  to  wit :  a 

?aciSo  solntJOD  of  existing  complications, 
be  inference,  dedncibla  from  the  date  of 
yonr  memorandum,  that  the  anderalgaed 
had,  of  their  own  volition  and  without 
cause,  consant«d  to  thia  long  hiatus  m  Uie 
grave  dutjes  with  which  they  were  charged, 
is  therefore  not  consistent  with  a  just  expo- 
sition of  the  &cta  of  the  case.  The  inter- 
vening twenty-three  days  ware  employed 
in  active  nnofficial  efibrfa,  the  olgeot   of 
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which  -WM  to  smooth  the  path  to  a  paciSc 
solation,  the  dislioguisbed  psrBoao^idlii'ded 
to  [Judge  Csnipbelt]  cooperating  with  the 
aaaergigned ;  anil  ever;  step  of  that  efTort 
is  recorded  in  writing,  and  now  in  iiossession 
of  the  Dndersigned  and  of  their  Go  vera  men  L 
It  was  only  when  all  these  anxious  efforta 
for  peace  had  been  exhausted,  and  it  became 
clear  that  Ur.  IJnooln  had  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  sword  to  reduce  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  Statea  to  the  will  of  the 
section  or  part;  whose  Preeidant  he  JB,  that 
the  nndersigned  resnmed  the  official  nego- 
tiation temporarily  suspended,  and  sent 
their  secretary  for  a  reply  to  their  note  of 
March  12tb." 

But  that  the  Confederacy  was  al- 
lowed, in  no  respect,  to  suffer  by  this 
brief  breathiDg-flpell  mistafeenly  ac- 
corded by  her  plenipot«ntiaries  to 
the  Union — ^that  the  '  peace'  which 
we  enjoyed  was  of  an  equivocal  and 
©needed  character — will  appear,  not 
only  from  the  close  inTestment  of 
menaced  Fort  Sumter — with  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  communicate, 
eave  by  Gov,  Pickens's  gracious  per- 
mission— ^bntby  the  active,  aggressive 
hostility  to  Federal  authority  mani- 
fested throughout  the  South,a6  evinced 
in  the  following  order : 

"  n«ii>.Qri»n!i«  twm™  CoirrmieUTii  Btattk,  > 
Neu  Pihuoou.  FUl..  JTonA  IS.  lH6t.        / 

"The  OommandiDg  General  learns  with 
surprise  and  regret  that  some  of  our  citizens 
are  engaged  in  tbe  business  of  furnishing 
enpplles  of  fuel,  water,  and  provisions,  to 
tiie  armed  vessels  of  the  United  Statea  now 
ooonpjing  a  threatening  appearance  off  this 
harbor, 

"That  no  misunderstanding  niaj  exist 
upon  this  snbject,  it  is  announced  to  all  con- 
cerned that  tliis  traffic  is  strictly  forbidden  ; 
and  all  such  supplies  which  may  be  captured 
in  transit  to  said  vessels,  or  to  Fort  Pickens, 
will  be  confiscated.  . 

"The  more  effectually  to  enforce  this  pro- 
hibition, no  boat  or  vessel  will  tie  allowed 
to  visit  Fort  Pickens,  or  any  of  the  United 
States  naval  vesseia,  without  special  sanction. 

"Col.  John  H.  Forney,  Acting  Inspector- 
General,  will  organize  an  efficient  Ilnrber 
Police  for  tbe  enforcement  of  this  order. 

"  By  command  of  Brigadier  General 

"  Braxton  Bba-QO. 
"BoBSRT  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  AM't.  Adj't.-Qen." 


And,  all  throngh  the  seceded 
Stat«s,  those  Unionists  who  dared  to 
indicate  their  devotion  to  the  flag  of 
their  fathers  were  being  treated  with 
a  still  more  active  and  positive  illus- 
tration of  Confederate  amity  than 
was  accorded  to  the  garrison  of  Sum- 
ter and  the  fleet  oiF  Pensacola. 

Whether  President  Lincoln  did  or 
did  not,  for  some  days  after  his  inaa- 
gnration,  incline  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Major  Anderson  and  hia  brave 
handful  from  closely  beleaguered 
Sumter,  is  not  certain.  It  is  certain 
that  great  doubt  and  anxiety  on  this 
point  pervaded  the  conntry.  Some 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Washington,  who  were  very  properly 
and  keenly  on  the  watch  for  the  least 
indication  of  the  Presidential  pur- 
pose, tel^raphed,  quite  confidently, 
on  the  14th,  that  Sumter  was  to  be 
peaceably  evacuated ;  that  Gen,  Scott 
had  given  his  opinion  that  this  was  a 
miUtary  necessity ;  that  the  fortress 
was  so  enrrounded  and  enveloped 
by  Confederate  forts  and  batteries 
that  it  could  not  now  be  reenforced, 
nor  even  provisioned,  save  at  an 
enormous  and  unjustifiable  cost  of 
human  blood ;  so  that  there  was  no 
practical  alternative  to  its  abandon- 
ment. 

The  new  Senat«,  which  had  been 
convened  for  the  4th  by  President 
Buchanan  to  act  upon  the  nomina- 
tions of  hia  successor,  remained  at- 
ting  in  Extra  Session  until  the  28th ; 
and  its  Democratic  members — now 
reduced  bj  Secession  and  by  changes 
to  a  decided  minority — ni^ntly  and 
pertinaciously  demaijided  from  the 
majority  some  declaration  of  the  Pre- 
sident's purpose,  "  Are  we  to  have 
coercion  and  civil  war,  or  concession 
and  peace  ?"  was  the  burden  of  thei( 
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inqniries.  Meaare.  T.  L.  Clingman/  of 
Nortli  Carolina,  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
and  Breekinri(%e,'  of  Kentucky,  who 
were  all  three  close  alliea  in  the  past 
of  the  Confederate  chiefB,  and  two 
of  them,  dnce,  open  participants  in 
the  Rebellion,  were  prominent  and 
pertinacioi)^  in  pushing  these  inqni- 
ries ;  hut  Mr.  Donglas,  of  Ulinoia, 
united  in  them,  talking  as  if  the  Pre- 
sident were  at  perfect  liberty  to  en- 
force the  laws  or  not,  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  as  if  his  attempting  to  do  it 
woold  render  him  responeible  for 
lighting  the  flames  of  civil  war.  He 
diritincfly  advocated  the  surrender  of 
the  Soutiiem  fortresses ;  saying : 

"We  cert^olf  cannot  jiutify  the  holding 
of  forts  there,  mnch  less  Uie  recapturing  of 
those  which  have  been  taken,  nnlesB  we  in- 
tend to  reduce  those  States  tliemselvea  into 
snbjectiOD.  *  •  *  Wecannotdeny  that  there 
is  a  Sonthern  Coofedemcj,  de  Jacto,  in  ei- 
isteace,  with  its  capital  at  Montgomery, 
We  may  regret  it.  I  regret  it  most  pro- 
foundly ;  bnt  I  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  painful  and  mortifying  as  it  is." 

No  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and 
no  organ  of  Democratic  opinion  out 
of  the  Senate,  proffered  an  assurance 
or  an  exhortation  to  the  President, 
tending  to  encourage  and  support 
him  in  upholding  the  integrity  and 
enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and 
not  Democrats  only,  but  those  who, 
in  the  late  Presidential  contest,  had 


made  "  tie  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws," 
their  platform  and  their  battle-cry, 
now  spoke  and  acted  precisely  as 
would  a  community  who,  seeing  their 
sheriff  set  forth  to  serve  a  precept 
upon  a  band  of  desperate  law-break- 
ers, were  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not 
desist  from  his  aggressive  project, 
and  join  them  in  preserving  the 
peace.  The  Republicans  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  either  nnable  or  unwilling 
to  shed  any  additional  light  on  the 
purjjoses  of  the  Executive — the  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  them,  offered  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  being  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  party  vote :  Teas  23 ;  Nays  1 1. 
But,  before  the  Senate  adjourned,  it 
was  very  generally  understood — cer- 
tainly among  Republicans — that  the 
Southern  forta  were  not  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
maintained. 

The  month  of  March  had  nearly 
worn  away  prior  to  any  outward 
manifestations,  by  the  '  new  lords'  at 
Washington,  of  a  firm  resolve  to  dis- 
card the  policy  of  indecision  and  in- 
action whereby  their  predecessors  had 
permitted  the  Republic's  strongholds, 
arms,  munitions,  and  treasure,  to  be 
seized  and  turned  against  her  by  the 
plotters  of  Disunion.'  8o  late  as  the 
2l6t  of  that  month,  the  astute  and 


^  Ut.  CUDgman  ofRirad  the  foUowin^  reaolu- 

"  Reaotitd,  That,  in  the  opinion  oC  the  Senate, 
it  IB  eipe<lieDt  tiiat  the  Freaident  withdraw  all 
Federu  troops  from  the  Stales  of  South  Carolina, 
Oeo^fL,  Florida,  Alabama,  MiasiBBtppi,  Texas, 
and  LouiaiBDa,  and  abstain  IVomall  attempts  to 
coUect  revenue  m  these  States." 

'  Mr.  Breckinridge  flnaUy  offered  the  foLow- 
ing  resoluijan ;  action  on  which — together  with 
that  of  Mr.  Clingman — was  predudeil  by  the 
Bdjoummont  of  the  Senate: 

"  Rttolced,  That  the  ^nate  recommend  and 
adrJBe  the  remoTal  of  the  United  States  troops 
from  the  limits  oi  the  Confederate  States," 


*  The  tlevi  OrUaiu  Ba,  one  of  the  most  res- 
pectable of  Southern  journals,  in  its  issue  of 
March  iOth,  thus  expressed  the  universal  oon- 
viction  of  the  Southrons  that  no  Bght  could  bo 
educed  from  the  Korth : 

"  The  Black  Kepublicons  are  a  oowardly  set, 
utter  aU.  They  have  not  the  courage  ot  their 
ownconTJctiona.  They  tamper  with  Sieirprind- 
plea.  Loathing  Slavery,  they  are  wiUJng  to  mcur 
almost  any  sacriflce  rather  than  surrender  the 
Burdur  States.  Appearances  indicate  their  dla- 
posicion  even  to  forego  the  exquisite  delight  of 
sending  annies  and  fleets  to  make  war  on  the 
Confederate  States,  ruber  tban  run  the  risk  <^ 
forreiting  the  allegiance  of  the  frontier  Slave 
States.    Wo  see  by  this  how  hollow  aod  perfldi- 
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rarel7  over-sanguine  Tice-PrcBident 
Stephens '"  congratulated  his  hearers 
that  their  revolution  had  thns  far 
been  accomplished  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood — that  the  fear  of  deadly 
collision  with  the  Union  they  had 
renounced  was  nearly  dispelled — that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  had  now  a 
population  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies 
that  won  their  independence  through 
a  seven  years'  struggle  with  Great 
Britain^that  its  area  was  not  only 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  Colonies,  but  larger  than  that 
of  both  France  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire— ^larger  than  that  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  British  Isles 
altogether.  He  estimated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Confederate  States  as 
worth  Ttoenty-ttoo  Thousand  Mil- 
lions of  DoUara  ;  while  the  last  Cen- 
sus mak^  that  of  the  entire  Union 
but  Sixteen  Thousand  Millions — an 
underetatemeut,  doubtless.  That  the 
remaining  Slave  States  would  break 
away  from  the  Union  and  join  the 
Ooniederacy  was  regarded  by  hira  as 
a  matter  of  course.  "  They  will  ne- 
cessarily gravitate  to  ua  by  an  impe- 
rious  law."     As  to  such   others   as 

OUB  IB  their  policj,  aad  how  inconaisteDt  are 
their  acts  wilfi  thoir  profesBioDH.  The  truth  is, 
thaj  abhor  Slaverj;  hut  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  daai^r  of  loaiDg  their  power  and  influence, 
should  Uiey  drive  Virginia  and  the  other  Bor- 
der States  out  of  the  Unioo.  Thcj  chnfe,  doubt- 
less, at  the  hard  necessity  of  permitting  South 
Carolina  aod  her  sisters  to  escape  from  their 
thraldom ;  but  it  u  a  necessity,  and  they  must, 
perforce,  submit  to  It." 

.    '"In  hiB  speech  at  Savann^  already  quoted. 

"  See  pages  4J6-18. 

"  The  Naa  Turk  Beraid  of  December  9,  18C0, 
has  a  Washington  dispatch  of  the  8th  relative  to 
a  caucus  of  Southern  Senators  then  being  held 
at  the  Capitoi,  which  said: 

"  The  current  of  opinion  seems  (o  sot  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  reoonslriiction  of  the  Union,  nnth- 
out  the  New  England  States.    The  latter  States 


might  be  deemed  desirable  acquisi- 
tions, Mr.  Stephens  ^oke  more 
guardedly,  yet  no  less  complacently, 
as  was  previously  seen." 

This  was  by  no  means  idle  gas- 
conade or  vain-gloriouB  presumption. 
Throughout  the  Free  States,  eminent 
and  eager  advocates  of  adhesion  to  the 
new  Confederacy  by  those  States — 
or  so  many  of  them  as  might  hope  to 
find  acceptance — were  widely  heard 
and  heeded.  The  New  England" 
States  (except,  possibly,  Connecti- 
cut), it  was  agreed,  need  indulge  no 
such  hope — th^r  sins  were  past  for- 
giveness, and  their  reprobation  eter- 
nal. So  with  the  more  'fanatical' 
StatesoftheKorth-'West;  so,  perhaps, 
with  Western  NewTork  and  Northern 
Ohio.  The  remaining  States  and  parts 
of  States,  it  was  assumed,  might  easily 
and  wisely  fit  themselves  Ibr  adhe- 
sion to,  and  acceptance  by,  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  by  expelling  or  sup- 
pressing all  '  fanatics,'  and  adopting 
the  Montgomery  Constitution,  thus 
l^alizing  slaveholding  as  well  as 
slavehunting  on  their  soil.  Among 
those  who  were  understood  to  urge 
such  adhesion  were  Gov,  Seymour, 
of  New  York,  Judge  Woodward  and 

are  supposed  to  be  so  fauaticat  in  their  views  as 
to  render  it  imposable  that  there  should  be  any 
peace  under  a  government  to  which  they  were 
parties," 

And  Gov.  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  In  his  Message 
of  January  7, 1861,  after  suggesting  "  that  a  com- 
mission, to  consist*^ two  of  our  most  iatelligeat, 
discreet,  and  experienced  stntesmen, "  should  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  Legislatures  of  the  Free 
States,  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  Personal 
Liber^  bills  which  had  been  passed,  e^d: 

"In  renevring  the  reconuneDdatioD  at  this 
time,  I  annex  a  modification,  and  that  is,  that 
commissioners  shall  not  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  occurrences  of  the 
last  two  months  have  satisfied  me  that  Now 
England  Puritanism  has  so  respect  for  human 
constitutions,  and  so  little  r^^d  for  the  Uf  ion 
that  they  would  not  sacrifice  their  prejudices,  or 
smother  their  Tesentmeots,  to  perpetuate  it." 
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IVaneis  "W.  Hughes,"  of  Peansjlva- 
nia,  Rodman  M.  Price,"  of  New  Jer- 
Bey,  etc.,  etc. 

Kindred  in  idea,  though  diverse  in 
its  mode  of  operations,  wae  an  associa- 
tion oi^auized  at  New  Tort  during 
this  month,  naming  itself  the  "  Ameri- 
can Society  for  promoting  National 
Unity,"  whereof  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  (of  telegraphic  fame  and  for- 
tune) was  made  President,  while  The 
Jourrud  of  C&mmeree  became  its  ac- 
credited organ.  The  cardinal  idea 
of  this  fraternity  was  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  National  Unity 
through  the  conversion  of  all  dissi- 
dents to  the  faith  that  African  Sla- 
very 19  ordained  by  God,  for  the  im- 


provement and  blessing  of  both  the 
Whites  and  the  Blacks.  The  pro- 
gramme of  this  Bocie^  thus  iUiia- 
trates  the  bland,  benignant  piety 
wherein  die  movement  was  ground- 
ed:— 

"We  belitive  that  the  time  has  come  when 
HQch  evil  teachings  [Abolltioniam]  should  be 
finnljand  boldly  confronted,  not  by  the  an- 
tagODiBma  of  doubtfol  and  periHhable  vea- 
pooa,  bat  hy  'the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever,'  as  expounded  bj  a 
broad  and  faithful  recognition  of  Hia  moral 
and  providential  government  over  the  world. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  we  propose  an  or- 
ganised effort,"  etc.,  etc. 

"Onr  attention  will  not  be  confined  to 
Slavery;  bnt  this  will  be,  at  present,  onr 
main  topic.  Four  railliona  of  immortal  be- 
iilga,  incapable  of  self-cares  sod  indiaposed 
to  industry  and  foresight,  are  providentially 
committed  to  the  hands  of  onr  Sonthem 


"  Formerly  Representative  in  Conp^aa  from 
California;  ^nce.  Democratic  Qovemor  of  New 
Jersey.  Gov.Price'alettertoL.W.Biiniett,Eaq., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  appeared  in  T)ie  Seinark  Mer- 
atry  of  April  t,  1861.    He  saya : 

"  If  we  Had  thai  to  remain  with  the  North, 
separated  from  those  who  have,  heretofore,  con- 
sumed  our  manufactures,  and  given  employment 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  lal>or,  deprived  of  that 
reciprocity  of  trade  which  we  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed, our  Commerce  will  ceaae,  European  com- 
petition will  be  invited  to  Sontbem  markets,  our 
people  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  elae- 
.where,  our  State  Iwooming  depopulated  and  ira- 
poveriahed,  thereby  affeoting  our  agricultural 
interest,  which  has  not  yet  Tolt  the  crisis— com- 
merce and  manu&ctures  being  always  first  to 
feel  political  and  flnandal  embarrassments.  But 
at  bat  tile  blow  will  be  fell  by  bU;  even  now, 
the  Tarmera' products  are  at  ruioouspriceaatthe 
West  These  are  the  proapective  resnltn  of  re- 
maining with  the  present  Northern  confederacy. 
Whereas,  (o  join  our  doatiny  with  the  South  will 
be  to  oontiuiio  our  trade  and  intercourse,  our  pros- 
perity, progress,  and  happineaa,  uninterrupted, 
and  portuips  in  an  aufi^nontecl  degree.  Who  is 
he  that  would  advise  Kew  Jersey  to  pursue  the 
patli  of  desolation  when  one  of  prosperity  ia  open 
before  her,  witlvat  any  sotrijie  of  principk  or 
Awior,  and  without  diEBoulty  or  danger;  besides 
being  the  courae  and  policy,  iu  my  judgment, 
moat  likely  to  reOnite  ail  the  States  uoder  the 
^riooa  'Stars  and  Stripes?' 

"The  action  of  our  State  will  prove  influen- 
tial and,  peiliaps,  potential,  from  our  geograph- 
ical position,  upon  the  adjouiing  great  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  and  I  am  conB- 
dent  ihaC  the  people  of  those  States,  whose  in- 


terests are  identical  with  our  own  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  will,  when  they  elect,  choose  also 
to  cast  their  lot  with  the  South.  And,  after 
them,  the  Westefn  and  Horth- Western  Statea 
will  be  found  in  the  same  balance,  which 
wonld  be,  easentlaUy,  a  reconstruction  of  the  old 
Government.  What  ia  the  difference  whether 
we  go  to  the  South,  or  they  come  to  ua?  I 
would  rather  be  the  magnanimous  brother  or 
friend,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconcUiadon, 
than  be  who,  as  magnanimoualy,  receives  the 

"It  takes  little  discernment  to  see  that  one 
pdicy  will  enrich  ua,  and  the  other  impoveiish 
ua.  Knowing  our  rights  and  interests,  we  dare 
maintain  them.  The  Delaware  River  only  eepa- 
ratea  ua  from  the  State  of  Delaware  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles.  A  porUon  of  our  State 
extends  south  of  Uason  and  Dixon's  line,  and 
south  of  Waahmgton  dty.  The  Conatitntion 
made  at  Montgomery  has  many  isodiflcatioDB 
and  amendments  desired  by  the  people  of  this 
State,  and  none  they  would  not  prefer  to  dis- 
onion.  Wo  l)eliave  that  Slavery  is  no  ^; 
'  that  the  negro  ia  not  equal  to  the  white  man ; 
that  Slavery — subordioation  to  the  superior  rooe 
— is  his  natural  and  normal  condition ;'  still,  we 
might  desire  some  change  in  the  Constitution, 
which  time  may  cBbct;  but,  aa  a  whole,  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  basis  upon  which  tbe"Coun- 
try  can  be  saved ;  and,  aa  the  iaaue  between  the 
North  and  Uie  South  has  baea  a  practical  one 
(the  question  of  territorial  rights  was  immate- 
rial, and,  practically,  nothing  to  na),  let  ns,  then, 
save  the  country— let  na  do  that  which  is  moat 
likeJy  to  reiinile  the  Statea,  speedily  and  peaoe^ ' 
ftilly." 

Arguments  nearly  identioal  with  the  ror^i>- 
ii^  were  used  to  like  purpose  by  Gov.  Sey- 
mour, df  New  York,  but  In  private  c 
dons  only. 
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irienda.  This  atapendoos  traat  thej  cannot 
pat  from  tbem,  if  tltej  would.  Emancipa- 
tion, were  it  possiblo,  would  bo  rebellion 
agunst  Providence,  and  destraction  to  the 
colored  race  in  our  land.  We  at  the  North 
rid  onrselvea  of  no  responsibility  by  assam- 
ing  an  atdtade  of  hostility  to  Slavery,  and 
thus  euodering  tbe  bonds  of  State  fellow- 
ship ;  we  only  pnt  it  oat  of  onr  power  to  do 
tbe  good  which  both  hmoamty  and  religion 
demand.  Should  we  not  rather  recognize 
the  ProT^deace  of  Ood,  in  Ilia  placing  sacb 
s  vast  multitnde  of  tbe  degraded  and  de- 
pendent sons  of  Africa  in  this  favored  land, 
and  cheerfnlly  cooperate,  by  all  needfol 
labors  and  saoriflcea,  with  His  benevolent 
design  to  save  and  not  to  destroy-  them? 
Under  a  Providential  dispensation,  lifting 
them  np  from  the  degradation  and  miseriea 
of  indolence  and  vice,  and  exacting  of  them 
dne  and  needfiil  labor,  they  can  certainly  be 
trained  and  nnrtared,  as  many  have  been, 
for  the  servioes  and  joya  of  heaveD ;  and;  if 
the  climate  and  institotionBof  the  South  are 
such  that  onr  fellow-oitiEena  there  can  afford 
to  take  the  onerous  care  of  them,  in  return 
for  their  sarvioM,  should  we  not  gladly  oon- 


sentf    They  freely  conoede  to  va  our  oon- 

Bciontiona  convictions,  our  rights,  and  all 
oar  privileges :  should  we  uot  as  freely  con- 
code  to  them  theirs?  Why  should  we  con- 
tend? Why  paralyze  bosiness,  turn  thoa- 
sands  of  the  indnstiious  and  laborious  jioor 
out  of  employment,  sunder  the  last  ties  of 
affectiou  that  can  bind  these  States  together, 
destroy  our  once  prosperous  and  happy  na- 
tion, and  perhaps  send  multitudes  to  prema- 
ture graves — and  all  for  what?  Is  not  such 
a  course  a  struggle  of  arrogant  assumption 
against  the  Providence  of  the  Uost  High? 
and,  if  perdsted  in,  will  it  not  surely  bring 
down  Ilis  heavy  and  prolonged  judgments 


Such  were  the  means  whereby 
many  coDservative  and  Chmtiaii 
men  were  latent  on  preserving  our 
National  unity,  and  reviving  the 
Bentiment  of  fraternity  among  our 
people,  in  March  and  the  b^imung 
of  April,  1861. 


FORT    SUMTER. 


Whetheb  the  heaitation  of  the 
Executive  to  reiinforce  Fort  Sninter 
was  real  or  only  apparent,  the  re- 
serve evinced  with  regard  to  his 
intentionB  was  abundantly  justified. 
The  President,  in  hia  Inaugural  Ad- 
drees,  had  kindly  and  explicitly  set 
forth  hie  conception  of  the  dnties 
and  responsibilities  assumed  in  taking 
hiu  oath  of  ofSce.  Ko  man  of  decent 
understanding  who  can  read  our  lan- 
guage had  any  reason  or  right  to 
doabt,  after  hearing  or  pemeing  that 

*  til.  Douglas — though  one  of  tho  most  teat- 
oua  advocates  of  the  Orittooden  Compnunise,  and 
thoi^  he,  as  such,  Btraogely  employed  all  hia 
Sreat  ability  throughout  the  winter  of  '60-'«l 


document,  that  he  folly  purposed,  to 
tbe  extent  of  his  ability,  to  maintain 
the  authority  and  enforce  tlie  laws 
of  the  Union  on  eveiy  acre  of  the 
geographical  area  of  our  countiy. 
Hence,  secessioniets  in  Washington, 
ae  well  as  Sonth  of  that  city,  uni- 
formly denonnced  that  manifesto  as 
a  declaration  of  war,  or  as  rendering 
war  inevitable.  The  naked  dishon- 
esty of  professed  Unionists  inquiring 
— as  even  Senator  Douglas,'  for  two 
weeks,  persisted  in  doing — whether 

to  demonstrate  that  the  R^niblicans  ought  to 
act,  in  aocordaooe  not  with  their  own  principles 
and  convictions,  but  with  his — and  who  talked 
and  acted  in  this  vein  through  most  of  the  Sen- 
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Mr,  liucoln  ijitended  peace  or  war, 
Vas  a  sore  trial  to  humaD  patience. 
A  government  which  cannot  uphold 
and  vindicate  its  aathoiitj  in  the 
country  which  it  profesaes  to  rule  is 
to  be  pitied ;  bat  one  which  does  not 
even  attempt  to  euforce  respect  and 
obedience  is  a  confeesed  imposture 
and  sham,  and  deserves  to  he  hooted 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nay,  more: 
it  was  impossible  for  ours  to  exist  on 
the  conditioDfi  prescribed  bj  its  do- 
mestic foea.  No  government  can  en- 
dure without  revenue ;  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  (Art  L  §  &)  expreeely 
prescribes  that 

"No  preference  gliall  be  given,  by  anjr 
regnlatioD  of  commerce  or  levenne,  to  the 
portsof  one  State  over  tfaoee  of  another;  nor 
shall  Teasels  boond  to  or  from  one  Slate  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  paj  datiea,  in  au- 

But  here  were  the  porta  of  nearly 
half  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 


sealed  against  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  other  hal^  save  on 
payment  of  duties  utterly  unknown 
to  our  laws;  while  goods  could  be 
entered  at  iJioae  ports  at  quite  other 
(and  generally  lower)  rates  of  impost 
than  those  established  by  Congress. 
Hence,  importers,  with  g<x>d  reason, 
refiised  to  pay  the  established  duties 
at  Northern  ports  until  the  same 
should  be  exacted  at  Southern  as 
well ;  so  that  three  months'  acquies- 
cence by  the  President  in  what  was 
nntnily  commended  as  the  "Peace 
policy,"  would  have  sunk  the  coun- 
try into  anarchy  and  whelmed  the 
Government  in  hopeless  ruin. 

Still,  no  one  is  required  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  though  to  attempt 
what  to  others  will  seem  such  may 
sometimes  be  accepted  by  the  unself- 
ish and  intrepid  as  a  duty ;  and  this 
practical    question    confronted     tbo 


ate'a  called  Seasion,  which  foUoired — yeC,  when 
war  actually  grew  out  of  the  conSictiDK  preten- 
fiioni  of  the  Union  and  the  Gonfederaoy,  took 
noblj  and  heartily  the  side  of  lila  whole  country 
But,  even  before  the  close  of  the  called  SessiaD, 
a  dedded  change  in  his  atdtude,  If  not  in  his  con- 
ceptioDS,  was  manifest  On  the  35th  of  Uarch, 
replying  to  a  plea  for  '  Peace,'  on  the  basis  of '  No 
Coercion,'  by  Senator  J.  C  Breckinridge,  <A  Ken- 
tucky, tie  thus  thoroughly  eipoeed  the  ftitility 
of  the  main  pretext  for  Disunion: 

"From  the  beginning  of  this  Government 
down  to  1859,  Slavery  was  prohibited  by  Gon- 
greis  in  gome  portion  of  the  territoriea  of  the 
United  Slates.  But  now,  for  the  Srst  Ume  in  the 
liidtory  of  this  Oovemment,  Utere  it  no  foui  of 
ground  in  America  ur/icre  Slaxtry  U  prokibiled  by 
act  of  Omgrat.  You,  of  the  other  aide  of  this 
chamber,  by  tLe  unanimouH  vole  of  every  Re- 
publican in  this  body,  and  of  every  Kepublican 
ia  tlie  House  of  Bepresentativos,  have  orgimizcd 
all  the  territories  uf  the  United  .Smtes  on  the 
priadple  of  non-inlervention,  by  Congrces,  with 
tlio  quoation  of  Slavery — loaving  ttio  pcojile  to 
do  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  limitatiocs 
of  tliu  Col]i^tituti□□.  lience,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  fell  into  a  groaa  error  of  fact  aS 
well  as  of  Ihw  when  he  said,  the  other  day,  that 
you  liatl  not  abated  one  jot  of  your  creed — that 
you  had  not  abandoned  your  aggresnve  policy  in 


the  territories,  end  that  you  were  now  pursuing 
the  policy  of  txcltuUng  the  Southern  people  fron 
all  the  territoriea  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
There  never  has  been  a  time  aintn  the  Qovem- 
meut  was  founded  when  the  right  of  the  slave- 
boldera  to  emigrate  to  the  territories,  to  cany 
with  Ihem  their  alavea,  and  to  hold  them  oo  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  property,  tsiu  aa 
fvlly  and  diaHtKlly  reroffaiiedin  all  ike  I'^titoria  as 
at  thii  time,  and  thai,  tiB,by  the  vnanimirua  vote 
of  the  RirjnihUcan  party  in  tott  Uousfs  of  Congras. 
"The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Ur.  Brwtin- 
rid)^]  has  told  you  that  the  Southern  States, 
atiU  in  the  Union,  will  never  be  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  it  unless  they  get  tenaa  that  will  give 
them  either  a  right,  in  common  witli  all  the 
other  Slates,  to  emigrate  into  tlie  territories,  or 
that  will  secure  to  them  their  rights  in  the  ter- 
ritories on  the  principle  of  an  equitable  division. 
These  are  the  oidy  terma  on  which,  as  he  aaya, 
those  Southern  States  now  in  the  Union  will  con- 
sent to  remain.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
that  distinguished  Senator  to  the  fact  that,  un- 
der tlie  law  aa  it  nuu  alands,  the  South  has  all 
tlio  right*  which  he  clainie.  First,  Southern  men 
Jtatie  tlie  rigkl  to  emigrate  into  oil  the  territories, 
and  to  carry  their  Slave  property  with  them,  on 
an  equality  with  the  dtizeiis  of  the  other  States. 
Secondly,  they  bavt  an  oquitahle  partition  of  the 
torritoriesasagnedby  law,  vis. :  aiiw  .S'J.ite  Tlrri- 
ti/ry  up  to  the  Ihirty-stientb  degree,  instead  ofvpto 
the  jKwoiU  of  thirty-rix  degrees  thirty  minulea — a 
half  degree  more  (Son  Oiey  tlaim," 
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President  on  the  threshold :  '  What 
meane  have  I  at  connnand  wherewith 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws?' 
Now,  the  War  Department  had,  for 
nearly  eight  years  prior  to  the  laat 
few  weeks,  been  directed  BacceeaiTcly 
by  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  B. 
Floyd,  The  better  portion  of  our 
little  army  had  been  ordered  by 
Floyd  to  Texas,  and  there  put  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  by 
whom  it  had  already  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  fellow-traitors. 
The  arms  of  the  Union  had  been  sed- 
ulously transferred  by  Floyd  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  arsenals. 
The  most  effective  portion  of  the 
Navy  had,  in  like  manner,  been  dis- 
persed over  distant  seas.  But,  so 
early  as  the  2l6t  of  March,  at  tho 
close  of  a  long  and  exciting  Cabinet 
session,  it  appears  to  have  been  defi- 
nitively settled  that  Fort  Sumter  was 
noi  to  be  surrendered  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and,  though  Col.  Q.  W.  Lay,  an 
Aid  of  Gen.  Scott,had  visited  Charles- 


ton on  the-  20th,  and  had  a  long 
interview  with  Gov,  Pickens  and 
Gen.  Beaur^ard,  with  reference,  it 
was  said,  to  the  tehns*  on  which 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  evacuated,  if 
evacuated  at  all,  the  25th  brought  to 
Charleston  Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  a 
coniidential  agent  of  the  President, 
who,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Confederate  authorities,  was  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  fort,  and  hold  nnre- 
stricted  intercourse  with  Major  An- 
derson, who  apprised  the  Govern- 
ment through  him  that  their  scanty 
stock  of  provisions  would  suffice  his 
little  garrison  only  till  the  middle  of 
April.  Col.  Lamon  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  and  was  said 
to  have  reported  there,  that,  in  Major 
Anderson's  opinion  as  well  as  in  his 
own,  the  relief  of  the  fortress  was 
impracticable. 

By  this  time,  however,  very  de- 
cided activity  began  to  be  manifest 
in  the  Navy  Yards  still  held  by  tho 
Union.     Such  ships  of  war  as  were 


'  The  Netc  York  Herald  of  AprQ  9th  haa  a  dis- 
patch from  its  Washington  correspondent,  cod- 
flnuing  one  sent  twentj-four  hours  earlier  to  an- 
nounce tho  determination  of  the  Kiecutive  to 
proyiaion  Fort  Sumtor,  which  thus  oiplaioB  the 
n^otiations,  and  the  seeming  hesitation,  if  not 
vadUation,  of  March: 

"  The  peace  policj  of  the  Administration  bu 
been  taken  advanCage  of  bj  the  South,  while,  at 
the  Bame  time,  their  representatives  have  been 
here  begging  the  President  to  keep  hands  off. 
While  ho  was  holding-  batk,  in  the  hope  that  a 
forl]OBriDg  disposLtioQ,  on  the  pert  of  the  auChori- 
Ues  of  the  seceded  States,  would  be  maaife^ted, 
to  bis  great  surprise,  he  found  that,  instead  or 
peace,  tlioj  were  investing  everj  fort  and  navy 
yard  with  Rebel  troops  and  fortifloations,  and 
actually  preparing  (o  make  war  upon  the  Fede- 
ry  OoTernmont,  Not  only  this,  but,  while  the 
Admiaistration  was  yielding  to  the  cry  against 
coerdon,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  ayerting 
the  calamity  of  eiva  war,  ilie  Tery  men  who 
were  loudest  against  coercion  were  preparing  for 
it;  tho  (ioveroment  was  losing  strength  wiAthe 
people ;  and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were 
charged  with  being  imbecile  aod  falee  to  the 
high  trust  cooJtrred  upon  them. 

"At  last,  they  have  determined  foonforce  the 


laws,  and  to  do  it  vigorously;  but  not  in  an  ag- 
gressive spirit.  When  tbe  Administratton  de- 
termined to  order  Major  Anderson  Out  of  Fort 
Sumter,  Home  days  since,  they  also  determined 
to  do  so  on  one  condition ;  namely,  that  the  fort 
and  the  property  in  it  shouid  not  be  molaied,  but 
tdhtDtd  to  remain  as  it  is.  The  authorities  of  tho 
Confederacy  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  get  possession  of  the  fort 
and  United  Stales  properly  thereio.  Tbe  Got- 
emment  would  not  submit  to  any  sudi  humilia- 

"  It  was  immediately  determined  lo  keep 
Major  Anderson  in  Port  Sumter,  and  to  supplj 
him  with  provisions  forthwith.  •  •  *  There  is 
no  desire  lo  put  additional  men  into  the  fort, 
uulcRS  resistance  is  oRbred  lo  tbe  attempt  to 
furnish  ll^or  Anderson  with  supplies.  The 
fleet  wilt  not  approach  Charleston  with  hostile 
intent ;  but,  in  view  of  the  great  military  prepa- 
rations about  Fort  Sumter,  the  supply  vessels 
wilt  go  prepared  to  reply  promptly  lo  any  re- 
sistance of  a  warlike  character  that  may  be 
offered  to  a  peaceful  approach  to  the  fort  The 
rosponsibdily  of  opening  the  war  will  bo  thrown 
upon  tbe  parties  who  sot  themselves  in  deltanco 
to  the  Government,  It  is  sincerely  hopedi  by 
the  Federal  authorities  here,  that  the  leaders  o( 
the  scccBsiooists  will  not  open  thsii  batteries." 
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at  hand  were  rapidly  fitted  for  aer- 
vice  and  put  into  commission  ;  ■wbile 
several  swift  ocean  BteamerB  of  the 
largest  size  were  hurriedly  loaded 
with  provisions,  manitioDS,  and  for- 
age. By  the  6th  or  Tth  of  April, 
nearly  a  dozen  of  these  veseels  had 
left  New  York  and  other  Northern 
ports,  under  sealed  orders.  lient. 
Talbot,  who  had  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  6th,  from  Fort  Snuiter, 
bearing  a  message  &om  Major  An- 
derson that  his  rigidly  restricted  snp- 
plies  of  fresh  food  from  Charleston 
market  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Con- 
federate anthoritiea,  and  that  he  most 
soon  be  starved  into  surrender,  if 
not  relieved,  returned  to  Charleston 
on  the  8th,  and  gave  formal  notice 
to  Gov.  Pickens  that  the  fort  would 
be  provisioned  at  all  hazards.  Gen. 
Beauregard  immediately  telegraphed 
the  fact  to  Montgomery ;  and,  on  the 
loth,  received  orders  from  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  "War  to  demand 
the  prompt  surrender  of  the  fort,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  reduce  it.  The 
demand  was  accordingly  made  in  due 
form  at  2  p.  m.,  on  the  11th,  and 
courteously  declined.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  additional  instructions  from 
Montgomery — based  on  a  suggestion 
of  Major  Anderson  to  his  summoned 
that  he  would  very  soon  be  starved 
out,  if  not  relieved — Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, at  11  p.  M.,  again  addressed 
Major  Anderson,  asking  him  to  state 
at  what  time  he  would  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter,  if  unmolested ;  and  was  an- 
swered that  ho  would  do  so  at  Aoon 
on  the  15th,  "  should  I  not  receive, 
prior  to  that  time,  controlling  instruc- 
tions from  my  Government,  or  ad- 
ditional supplies."  This  answer  was 
judged  unsatisfactory;  and,  at  3:20 
A.  M,,  of  the  12th,  Major  Anderson 


was  duly  notified  that  fire  would  be 
opened  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  moment, 
the  roar  of  a  mortar  from  Sullivan's 
Island,  quickly  followed  by  the  rush- 
ing shriek  of  a  shell,  gave  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  era  of  compromise 
and  diplomacy  was  ended — that  the 
Slaveholders'  Confederacy  had  ap- 
pealed from  sterile  negotiations  to 
the  '  last  aigument'  of  aristocracies 
as  well  as  kings.  Another  gun  from 
that  island  qoickly  repeated  the 
warning,  waking  a  response  from 
battery  after  batteiy,  until  Sumter 
appeared  the  focus  of  a  circle  of  vol- 
canic fire.  Soon,  the  thunder  of  fifty 
heavy  breaching  cannon,  in  one  grand 
volley,  followed  by  the  crashing  and 
crumbling  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar 
around  and  above  them,  apprised  the 
little  garrison  that  their  stay  in  those 
quarters  must  necessarily  be  short. 
Unless  speedily  relieved  by  a  large 
and  powerful  fleet,  such  as  the  Union 
did  not  then  possess,  the  defense  was, 
from  the  outset,  utterly  hopeless. 

It  is  said  that  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers expected  to  reduce  the  fort  within 
a  very  few  hours ;  it  is  more  certein 
that  tlie  country  was  disappointed  by 
the  inefficiency  of  its  fire  and  the 
celerity  of  its  reduction;  But  it  was 
not  then  duly  considered  that  Sumter 
was  never  intended  to  withstand  a 
protracted  cannonade  from  batteries 
solidly  constructed  on  every  side  of 
it,  but  to  resist  and  repel  the  ingress 
of  fleets  from  the  Ocean — a  service 
for  which  it  has  since  proved  itself 
admirably  adapted.  Kor  was  it  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  the  defensive 
strength  of  &  fortress  inheres  largely 
in  its  ability  to  compel  its  assailants 
to  commence  operations  for  its  reduc- 
tion at  a  respectful  distance,  and  to 
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make  their  approaches  bIowIj,  under 
conditionB  that  secure  to  its  fire  a 
great  superiority  over  that  of  the 
heaiegers.  But  here  were  the  aseail- 
anta,  in  nnmhers  a  hundred  to  one, 
firing  at  short  range  from  batteries 
which  had  been  constructed  and 
mounted  in  perfect  security,  one  of 
them  covered  with  iron  rails  so  ad- 
justed as  to  glance  the  balls  of  the 
fortress  harmlessly  fr^m  its  mailed 
front.  Had  Kajor  Anderson  been 
ordered,  in  December,  to  defend  his 
post  against  all  aggressive  and  threat- 
ening demoDstratious,  he  could  not 
have  been  shelled  out  of  it  by  a 
thirty  hours'  bombardment.  But 
why  officers'  quarters  and  barracks 
of  wood  should  ever  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  center  of  such  a  fort — 
or  rather,  why  they  should  have  been 
permitted  to  stand  there  after  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Confederates 
had  been  clearly  proclaimed — is  not 
obvious.  That  shells  and  red-hot 
halls  would  be  rained  into  this  area — 
that  the  frail  structures  which  nearly 
filled  it  would  inevitably  take  fire, 
and  not  only  imperil  magazines,  car- 
tridges, and  everything  else  combus- 
tible, but  prevent  the  working  of  the 
guns,  wss  pslpable  from  the  outset. 
To  have  committed  to  the  surround- 
ing waves  every  remaining  particle 
of  wood  that  was  not  essential  to  the 
defense,  would  seem  the  manifest 
work  of  the  night  which  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  bombardment,  after 
the  formal  demand  that  the  fort  be 
surrendered.  To  do  this  while  yet 
unassailed  and  nnimperiled,  instead 
of  rolling  barrel  after  barrel  of  pre- 
cious powder  into  the  sea  under  the 
fire  of  a  dozen  batteries,  with  the 
whole  center  of  the  fortress  a  glowing 
furnace,  and  even  the  casemates  so 


hot  that  their  tenants  could  only  es- 
cape roasting  by  lying  fl&t  on  the 
floor  and  drawing  their  breath 
through  wet  blankets,  would  seem 
the  dictate  of  the  simplest  forecast. 

So,  when  we  read  that  "  the  gnna, 
without  tangents  or  scales,  and  even 
destitute  of  bearing-ecrews,  were  to 
be  ranged  by  the  eye,  and  fired  '  by 
guess,' "  we  have  an  ample  explanation 
of  tlie  inefficiency  of  their  fire,  but 
none  of  the  causes  of  this  strange  and 
fatal  lack  of  preparation  for  a  contest 
that  had  so  long  been  imminent.  It 
might  seem  as  if  Sumter  had  been 
held  only  that  it  should  be  assailed 
with  impunity  and  easily  taken. 

It  was  at  7  o'clock — nearly  three 
hours  after  the  first  shot  came  crash- 
ing against  her  walls — that  Sumter's 
garrison,  having  deliberately  eaten 
their  breakfast — whereof  salt  pork 
constituted  the  staple — fired  their 
first  gun.  They  had  been  divided 
into  ^u-ee  squads  or  relief,  each  in 
succession  to  man  the  guns  for  four 
hoars,  and  then  be  relieved  by  an- 
other. Capt.  Arthur  Doubleday  com- 
manded the  fiirst  on  duty,  and  fired 
the  first  gun.  Only  the  casemate  guns 
were  commonly  fired — those  on  the 
parapet  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  shot  and  shell  pouring  in  from 
every  quarter  to  render  their  use 
other  than  a  reckless,  bootless  waste 
of  life.  The  tire  of  the  fort  was  so 
weak,  when  compared  to  that  of  its 
assailants,  as  to  excite  derision  rather 
than  apprehension  on  their  part.  It 
was  directed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the 
Cummings'  Point  battery,  and  Sulli- 
van's Island,  from  which  a  masked 
battery  of  heavy  colombiads,  hitherto 
unsuspected  by  the  garrison,  had 
opened  on  their  walls  ^vith  fearful 
effect.    The  floating  battery,  faced 
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with  railroad  bars,  though  planted 
Tery  near  to  Snmter,  and  eeemingly 
imperrioos  to  her  balls,  was  far  less 
effectiva  A  new  English  gnn,  em- 
ployed by  the  Confederates,  was  re- 
marked by  the  garrieoQ  as  wonder- 
folly  accorate  and  efficient ;  several 
of  its  shots  entering  their  embraenres, 
and  one  of  them  slightly  wounding 
fonr  men.  Bat  the  casemates  were 
shell-proof;  the  officers  constantly 
warned  their  men  against  needless 


exposure ;  so  that,  thongh  the  peril 
from  fire  and-ifrom  their  own  ammu-. 
nition  was  even  greater  than  that 
from  the  enemy's  guns,  not  one  was 
serionsly  hurt.  And,  though  Fort 
Moultrie  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  little  village  of  Moultrieville — 
composed  of  the  Summer  residences 
of  certain  wealthy  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton—  was  badly  riddled,  it  was 
claimed,  and  seems  undisputed,  that 
no  one  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 


side  of  lihe  asBailants.  80  bloodless 
was  the  initiation  of  the  bloodiest 
struggle  that  America  ever  witnessed. 

But,  though  almost  without  casu- 
alty, the  contest  was  not,  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  a  mere  mockery  of  war : 
it  even  served  to  develop  traits  of 
heroism.  Says  one  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  perils  of  the  defense : 

"The  workmen  [Irish  laborers,  hired  In 
New  York  for  otiier  than  military  service] 
were  at  first  rather  reluctant  to  asaiat  the 
Boldlere  in  hondiinK  tlie  gons;  lint  they 
gradoaUy  took  hold  and  rendered  valoable 


asristance.  Few  eliotawere  fired  before  ev- 
ery one  of  them  was  desperately  engaged  in 
the  conflict  We  had  to  abandon  one  gna 
on  account  of  tiie  heavy  fire  made  upon  it. 
Hearing  the  fire  renewed.  I  went  to  the  spot 
I  Oiere  found  a  party  of  workmen  engaged 
in  serving  it.  I  saw  one  of  them  stooping 
over,  wlu  his  hands  on  his  knees,  convolsed 
with  joy,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  bis 
powder-begrimed  cheeks,  'What  are  yon 
doing  here  with  that  gnn  ?'  I  asked.  '  Hit  it 
right  in  the  center,'  was  the  reply ;  the  man 
meaning,  that  his  shot  had  taken  effect  In 
the  center  of  the  fioating  battery." 

Says  another  eye-witness : 

"  Sheila  barst  with  the  greatest  r^idlty 
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in  every  portion  of  the  work,  hnrling  the 
loose  brick  and  bIodb  in  all  dirwtioos,  break- 
ing the  windows,  and  setting  £re  to  what- 
ever  wood-work  they  burst  against.  The 
Bolid-shot  Sriog  of  the  enemj's  batteries, 
and  particiilarlj  of  Fort  Moultrie,  was  di- 
rected at  the  barbette  [unsheltered]  guns  of 
Fort  Sumter,  disabling  one  teu-inoh  coluui- 
biad  [they  had  bat  two],  one  eight'^nch  co- 
lambiad,  one  forty-two  ponn^ter,  and  two 
eight-inch  aeocoast  howitzers,  and  also  tear- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  parapet  away. 
The  firing  from  the  batteries  on  Cummings' 
Point  was  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
gorge  or  rear  of  the  fort,  till  it  looked  like  a 
eieve.  The  explosion  of  sliclls,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  deadly  missiles  that  were  hurled  in 
every  direction  and  at  every  instant  of  time, 
made  it  almost  cert^n  death  to  go  out  of  the 
lower  tier  of  casemates,  and  also  made  tlie 
working  of  the  barbette  or  upper  [uncov- 
ered] guua,  which  contained  all  onr  heavi- 
est metal,  and  by  which  alone  we  could- 
throw  sliella,  qnite  itnpossible.  During  the 
.  first  day,  there  was  hardly  an  instant  of  time 
that  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  whizzing 
of  balls,  which  were  sometimes  coming  half 
a  dozen  at  once.  There  was  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  was  not  taken  in 

"On  Friday,  before  dinner,  several  of  the 
Tessols  of  the  fleet,  beyond  the  bar,  were 
seen  through  the  port-holes.  They  dipped 
their  flog.  The  commander  ordered  Snm- 
ter's  flag  to  be  dipped  in  return,  which  was 
done,  while  the  shells  were  bursting  in  every 
direction.  [The  flag-staff  was  located  in  tlie 
parade,  which  was  about  the  center  of  the 
open  space  within  the  fort]  Sergeant  Hart 
saw  the  flag  of  Fort  Snrater  half-way  down, 
and,  supposing  it  bad  been  cut  by  the  ene- 
my's shot,  rushed  out  throogh  the  fire  to 
assist  in  getting  it  up.  Shortly  after  it  had 
been  re-raiaed,  a  shell  burst  and  cut  the  hal- 
liards, but  the  rope  was  so  intertwined 
around  the  halliards,  that  the  flag  would 
not  fall.  The  cartridges  were  exiiausted  by 
aboDt  noon,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  the 
magazines  to  make  more  of  the  blankets 
and  shirts;  the  sleeves  of  the  latter  being 
readily  converted  to  the  use  desired.  An- 
other great  misfortune  was,  that  there  was 
not  an  instrument  in  tlie  fort  by  which  they 
could  weigh  the  powder;  which,  of  coarse, 
destroycil  all  approach  to  acooracy  of  firing. 
Nor  hod  they  tangent-screws,  breeoh-slidea. 
or  otlier  instruments  with  which  to  point  a 


"When  it  became  so  dark  as  to  render  it 
iiDpossibie  to  see  the  effei:t  of  their  sliot,  the 
port-holes  were  closed  for  the  night,  while 
the  batteries  of  the  Secessionists  continned 
their  fire  unceasingly. 

"During  Friday,  tbo   officers'  barracks 


were  three  times  set  on  fire  by  tht  sbella, 
and  three  times  put  out  nnder  the  most  gall- 
ing and  destructive  cannonade.  Thia  waa 
the  only  occasion  on  which  U^j.  Andwsoii 
allowed  the  men  to  expose  themselves  with- 
out an  absolnto  necessity.  The  guns  on  the 
parapet — which  had  been  pointed  the  day 
before — were  fired  clandestinely  by  some  of 
the  men  slipping  ap  on  top. 

"  The  firing  of  the  rifled  gnns  from  the 
iron  battery  on  Cnmrniogs'  Point  became 
extremely  accurate  in  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, cutting  out  large  quantities  of  the  ma- 
sonry about  the  embrasures  at  every  shot, 
throwing  concrete  among  the  cannoneers, 
and  slightly  wounding  and  stunning  others. 
One  piece  struck  Sci^ant  Eernan,  an  old 
Mexican  war  veteran,  hitting  him  on  tb« 
head  and  knocking  him  down.  Ou  being 
revived,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  hurt  badly. 
He  replied:  'No;  I  was  only  knocked 
down  temporarily;'  and  he  went  to  woric 

"For  the  fourth  time,  the  barracks  were 
set  on  fire  early  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  flames; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  red-hot  shot 
were  being  thrown  into  tiie  fort  with  fear- 
fhl  rapidity,  and  it  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pat  out  the  oonfla- 
gration.  The  whole  garrison  was  then  sot 
to  work,  or  as  many  as  could  be  spared,  to 
remove  the  powder  bum  the  magazines, 
which  waa  desperate  work,  rolling  barrels 
of  powder  through  the  fire. 

"Ninety-odd  barrels  had  been  rolled  out 
through  the  fiamea,  when  the  heat  became 
so  intense  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  got 
out  any  more.  The  doors  were  then  cltMcd 
and  locked,  and  the  fire  spread  and  became 
general.  The  wind  so  directed  the  smoke 
as  to  fill  the  fort  so  full  that  the  men  could 
not  see  each  other;  and,  with  the  hot,  sti- 
fling air,  it  was  as  much  as  a  man  conld  da 
to  breathe.  Soon,  they  were  obliged  to 
cover  their  faces  with  wet  cloths  in  order 
to  get  along  at  all,  so  dense  waa  the  smoka 
u)d  so  scorching  the  heat 

"  But  few  cartridges  were  left,  and  th» 
guns  were  fired  slowly;  nor  could  more  car- 
tridges be  made,  on  aooount  of  the  sparks 
falling  in  every  part  of  the  works.  A  gun 
was  flred  every  now  and  tlien,  only  to  let 
the  fleet  and  the  people  in  the  town  know 
that  the  fort  had  not  been  silenced.  The 
cannoneers  could  not  see  to  aim,  much  less 
where  they  hit. 

"After  the  barracks  were  well  on  fire, 
the  batteries  directed  upon  Fort  Bumter  in- 
creased their  cannonading  to  a  rapidity 
greater  than  had  been  attained  before. 
About  this  time,  the  sheila  and  ammunition 
in  the  upper  service-magazines  exploded, 
scattering  the  tower  and  upper  portions  of 
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ttie  bnitding  in  ereiy  direction.  The  crash 
of  the  beams,  the  roar  of  the  flomea,  andtho 
shower  of  tVagments  of  the  fort,  with  the 
blackneas  of  the  Bmoko,  made  the  scene  in- 
describably terriflo  aed  grand.  This  oonCin- 
Ded  for  several  boars.  Meanwhile,  the 
main  gates  were  bnroed  down,  the  chassis 
i)f  the  barbette  gaoa  were  bnmed  away  on 
the  gorge,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the 
towers  Gad  beeo  demolished  by  shells. 

"There  was  not  a  portion  of  the  fort 
where  a  breath  of  air  conld  tie  got  for 
hoars,  except  tbrongh  a  wet  cloth.    The 


fire  t 
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right  hand  and  on  the  left,  uid  endangered 
the  powder  which  bad  been  taken  ont  of 
the  mogaanes.  The  men  went  throogh  the 
fire  and  covered  the  barrels  with  wet  cloths ; 
bat  the  danger  of  the  fort's  blowing  up  be- 
came so  imminent  that  they  were  obliged 
to  heave  tiie  barrels  out  of  Uie  embrasures. 
While  the  powder  was  being  throwu  over- 
board, all  the  guns  of  Moultrie,  of  the  iron 
floatiog  battery,  of  the  eofilade  battery,  and 
of  the  Dahlgren  battery,  worked  with  in- 
creasing vigor. 

"All  but  four  barrels  were  tbns  disposed 
of,  and  those  remaining  were  wrapped  in 
many  tbioknessea  of  wet  woolen  blankets. 
Bat  three  cartridges  were  left,  and  these 
were  in  the  guns.  About  this  time,  the 
flag-staff  of  Fort  Stimter  was  shot  down, 
some  fifty  feet  from  the  truck;  thie  being 
the  ninth  time  that  it  had  been  struck  by  a 
shot.  The  man  cried  oat,  *Tbe  dag  is 
dowol  it  has  been  shot  awayl'  In  an 
instant,  Lient.  Hall  rushed  forward,  and 
broaght  the  flag  away.  But  the  halliards 
were  so  inextricably  tangled  that  it  could 
not  be  righted ;  it  was  therefore  nailed  to 
the  |tafi^  and  planted  upon  the  ramparts, 
irhile  batteries  in  every  direction  were 
playing  npon  them.'' 

The  fleet  from  New  York,  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  garrison,  had 
appeared  ofif  the  bar  by  noon  of  the 
day  on  which  fire  was  opened,  but 
made  no  effort  to  fulfill  its  errand. 
To  have  attempted  to  snpply  tlie  fort 
would  have,  at  best,  involved  a  heavy 
cost  of  life,  probably  to  no  purpose. 
Its  commander  communicated  by  sig- 
nals with  Major  Anderson,  but  re- 


mained out  of  the  range  of  the  ene- 
my^B  fire  till  after  the  surrender; 
when  be  returned  as  he  came. 

Meantime,  the  boom  of  heavy  ord- 
nance and  the  telegraph  had  home 
far  and  wide  the  eagerly  awaited 
tidings  that  the  war  for  which  South 
Carolina  had  so  long  been  impatient 
had  actually  begun  ;  and  from  every 
side  thousands  flocked  to  the  spec- 
tacle as  to  a  long  expected  holiday. 
CJharleston  herself  was  drunk  with 
excitement  and  joyous  exultation. 
Her  entire  white  population,  and  her 
gay  crowds  of  well-dressed '  visitors, 
thronged  her  streets  and  quays,  noting 
the  volume  and  resonant  thunder  of 
the  Confederate  cannonade,  and  the 
contrasted  feebleness  of  that  by  which 
it  was  rephed  to.'  That  seven  thou- 
sand men,  after  five  months  of  care- 
ful preparation,  could  overcome  sev- 
enty, was  regarded  as  an  achieve- 
ment ranking  with  the  most  memo- 
rable deeds  of  Alexander  or  Hannibal, 
Csesar  or  Napoleon,  Champagne 
fiowed  on  every  hand  like  water ; 
thousands  quaffed,  and  feasted  on  the 
richest  viands,  who  were  ere  long  to 
regard  rancid  pork  as  a  dainty,  and 
tea  and  coffee  aa  faintly  remembered 
luxuries.  Beauregard  shot  up  like 
Jonah's  gourd  to  the  altitude  of  the 
world's  greatest  captains;  and  "  Dam- 
nation to  the  Yankees  1"  was  drunk 
with  rapture  by  enthuBiastic  crowds 
whose  heads  were  sore  to  ache  to- 
morrow with  what  they  had  drunk 
before.  Already,  in  the  ardent  ima- 
gination of  her  Chivalry,  the  Con- 
federacy had  established  its  independ- 


'The  New  York  merchants  who  sold  the 

costly  fabrics  are  still  waiting  for  their  pay. 

*  A  OhariestOD  di3patch,daled  April  ISth,  says : 

"Had   the   surrender  not  taken  place.  Fort 

Somter  would  bave  been  stormed  to-night.    The 

men  are  orK^  for  a  fl^L 


"The  bells  have  been  chiming  all  day,  guns 
firing,  ladies  waving  handkerchiefs,  people 
cheering,  and  citizens  making  themselvea  gene- 
rally demonstrative.  /(  m  ngardtd  at  tht  gT*at- 
Mt  day  m  tt«  hUtory  of  Snath  Caroimo," 

— Sudi  it  undoubtedly  was. 
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ence  beyond  dispute,  and  fras  about 
to  conquer  and  lay  ■waste  the  degene- 
rate, cowardly  North. 

The  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
most  unequal  contest  is  due  to  Lonie 
T.  Wigfall,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  now  styUng  himself  a 
Confederate  Brigadier,  Wigfall — a 
Carolinian  by  birth,  a  Nullifier  by 
training,  and  a  duelist  by  vocation — 
had  the  fanLta  and  virtues  of  his 
caste;  and  one  of  the  latter  is  a 
repugnance  to  witnessing  a  con- 
flict between  parties  too  palpably 
ill-matched.  Seeing  that  the  fire  of 
Sumter  was  only  maintained  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pride — ^for  the  funting  garri- 
son had  quite  enough  to  da  at  light- 
ing the  dames  that  had  burned  their 
quartos,  and  in  rolling  out  their  pow- 
der to  prevent  its  explosion — Wigfall 
seized  a  skiff  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday (the  second  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment), and  made  direct  toward 
the  almost  silenced  and  thoroughly 
harmless  fortress.  He  was  soon  at 
the  side  of  the  fort,  and,  showing  his 
face  at  an  embrasure,  waving  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his 
Bword,  he  asked  to  be  presented  to 
Maj.  Anderson.  No  objection  being 
made,  he  crawled  through  the  em- 
brasure into  the  casemate,  and  was 
there  met  by  several  officers,  to  whom 
he  urged  the  futility  of  further  resists 
ance.  "  Let  us  stop  tliis  firing,"  said 
he ;  "  yon  are  on  fire,  and  yonr  flag  is 
down.  Let  us  quit."  "No,"  replied 
Lieut.  Davis,  "  our  flag  is  not  down. 
Step  out  here,  and  you  will  see  it 
waving  over  the  ramparts,"  Wigfall 
persisted  that  the  resistance  had  no 
longer  any  justification,  and  urged 
one  of  the  officers  to  wave  his  white 
flag  toward  Moultrie ;  and,  this  being 
declined,  proceeded  to  wave  it  himself. 


Finally,  a  corporal  was  induced  to  re- 
lieve him  in  this,  but  to  no  purpose. 
About  this  time,  Maj.  Anderson  ap- 
proached, to  whom  Wigfall  announced 
himself  (incorrectly)  as  a  messenger 
from  Gen,  Beaur^ard,  sent  to  in- 
quire on  what  terms  he  would  evac- 
uate the  fortress.  Maj,  Anderson 
calmly  replied :  "  Gen.  Beauregard 
is  already  aeqndnted  with  my  only 
terms."  After  a  few  more  civil  in- 
terchanges of  words,  to  no  purpose, 
Wigfall  retired,  and  was  soon  sac- 
ceeded  by  ex-Senator  Che^ut,  and 
ex-Bepreseutatives  Roger  A.  Pryor 
and  W.  Porcher  Miles,  who  assured 
Maj.  A.  that  Wigfall  had  acted  en- 
tirely without  authority.  Maj.  A. 
thereupon  ordered  his  fla^  which  had 
been  lowered,  to  be  raised  again ;  but 
liis  visitors  requested  that  this  be 
delayed  for  further  conference ;  and, 
having  reported  to  Beauregard,  re- 
turned, two  or  three  hours  afterward, 
with  a  substantial  assent  to  Maj.  An- 
derson's conditions.  The  latter  was 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  his  garrison  to 
retain  their  arms,  with  personal  and 
company  property,  and  march  out  with 
the  honors  of  war,  being  conveyed  to 
whatever  pOTt  in  the  loyal  States  they 
might  indicate.  Couaidering  his  hope- 
less condition,  these  terms  were  high- 
ly honorable  to  Maj.  Anderson,  and 
hardly  less  so  to  Gen.  Beauregard; 
though  it  was  the  manifest  interest 
of  the  Confederates  not  only  to  stop 
their  prodigal  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition at  the  earliest  moment,  but  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  coveted  fort^ 
ress  in  as  effective  a  state  as  possible 
— each  day^s  additional  bombardment 
subtracting  seriously  from  its  strength 
and  efficiency,  as  a  defense  of  Charleft- 
ton  after  it  should  have  iallen  into 
their  hands. 
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Wliile  Charleston  reeraned  and  in- 
tensifled  her  exulting  revels,'  and  the 
telegraph  invited  all '  Dixie'  to  share 
the  rapture  of  her  triumph,  the  weary 
garrison  extinguished  the  fire  still 
raging,  and  lay  down  to  rest  for  the 
night.  The  steamboat  Isabel  came 
down  next  morning  to  take  them  off ; 
but  delay  oecorred  in  their  removal 
by  tug  to  her  deck,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  go  out  by  that  day's  tide. 
When  tb©  bagg^ie  had  all  been  re- 
m»ved,  a  part  of  the  garrison  waa 
told  off  as  gunners  to  salute  their  flag 
with  6fty  guns ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
being  lowered  with  cheers  at  the  firing 
of  the  last  gun.  Unhappily,  there  was 
at  that  fire  a  premature  explosion, 
whereby  one  of  the  gunners  was 
killed,  and  tliree  more  or  less  serionsly 
wounded.  The  men  were  then  formed 
and  marched  ont,  preceded  lif^  their 
band,  playing  inspiring  airs,  and 
taken  on  board  the  Isabel,  whereby 


they  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
steamship  Baltic,  awaiting  them  off 
the  bar,  which  brought  them  directly 
to  New  York,  whence  Maj.  Ander^ 
son  dispatched  to  his  Oovemment 
this  brief  and  manly  report : 

"  Smuamp  Balho,  off  Saitdt  Hook,  { 
April  18,  1861.  [ 

"The  BoDorable  S.  Oaueron, 

Seertlarj/  of  War,  Wa»/tingU>n,  D.  C. : 

"Sib;  Hnving  defended  Fort  Samter  for 
thirtj-roar  hoars,  uutil  the  qaartora  wertt 
entirely  bnrned,  the  main  gates  destroyed, 
the  gorge-wall  serioiiBlr  injured,  the  maga- 
zine SQiToaDded  by  flames,  aod  its  door 
closed  from  the  effects  of  the  beat,  four  bor- 
rela  and  three  cartridges  of  powder  onl; 
being  available,  and  no  provinons  but  pork 
retnaJning,  I  accepted  terms  of  oracuatioQ 
offered  by  Gen.  Beauregard  (being  the  eame 
offered  by  him  on  the  11th  instant,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities),  and 
marched  out  of  the  fort  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  14th  instant,  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company 
and  private  property,  and  ealuting  my  flag 
with  fifty  guns. 

"  BOBBBT  AlTDBBSOII. 

"  Ue^ot  Rrrt  Artaiery." 


THE    CALL    TO     ARMS. 


'Whbtobb  the  bombardment  and 
reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  shall  or 
shall  not  be  justified  by  posterity,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Confederacy  had  no 
alternative  but  its  own  dissolution. 
Five  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
Secession  movement  was  formally  in- 
augurated— five  months  of  turmoil, 
uncertainty,  md  busfness  stagnation, 
throu^^out  the  seceded  States.     That 


section  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  mep- 
chanta  and  manu&cturers  of  the 
Northern  cities,  as  well  as  to  the 
slave-breeders  and  slave-traders  of 
the  Border  States;  and,  while  many 
creditors  were  naturally  nigent  for 
their  pay,  few  desired  or  consented 
to  extend  their  credits  in  that  quar- 
ter. Secession  had  been  almost  every- 
where followed,  if  not  preceded,  by 


*  "  Bishop  Lynch  (RoDun  Catliolic),  of  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C,  celebrated  on  Sunday  the  blood- 
less Tictory  of  Fort  Bumter  with  a  Te  Deom  and 
congratulatory  address.  In  all  the  churches, 
Rllusions  were  made  to  the  subject.  Tlie  Kpls- 
copal  Bishop,  wboDy  bhnd  and  feeble,  said  it 
waa  his  Htronfc  petauaakm,  conflilDed  by  barel 

a9 


through  every  section  of  South  Carolina,  that 
(hs  morement  in  which  the  peoide  were  engaged 
was  begun  by  them  in  the  deepest  oonTiotion  of 
dntytoQod;  and  God  had  signally  blessed  their 
dependence  oo  Him.  If  there  Is  a  war,  ft  will 
t«  purely  a  warofeelf.defNvn."— Jfi»  York  Kv 
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&  Bospensioii  of  specie  payments  by 
the  Bania ;  and,  thongh  the  lawyers 
ia  most  places  patriotically  lefused 
to  receive  Northern  claime  for  colleo- 
tiott,  a  load  of  debt  weighed  hearily 
on  the  planting '  and  trading  claBBes 
of  the  entire  South,  of  whom  thon- 
sands  had  mshed  into  political  con- 
Tnlsion  for  relief  from  the  intolerable 
preasure,  Indostry,  save  on  the 
plantations,  was  nearly  at  a  stand ; 
never  before  were  there  bo  many 
whites  vainly  seeking  employment. 
The  North,  of  com-se,  sympathized 
with  theee  ^nbarrasements  throogh 
the  falling  off  in  its  trade,  especiaUy 
with  the  South,  and  through  the 
paucity  of  remittances;  bat  our  cur- 
rency was  still  sound,  while  Southern 
debts  bad  always  been  slow,  and  paid 
substantially  at  the  convenience  of 
the  debtors,  when  paid  at  all.  Still, 
the  feeling  that  the  existing  suspente 
and  apprebenuon  were  intolerable, 
and.  that  almost  any  change  would 
be  an  improvement,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  South. 


Secession,  as  ve  have  seen,  had 
been  initiated  by  the  ud  of  the  most 
positive  assurances  that,  once  fairly 
in  progress,  every  Slave  State  would 
speedily  and  surely  onite  in  it ;  yet, 
up  to  tins  time,  but  seven  of  the  fif- 
teen Slave  States,  having  a  decided 
minority  of  the  population,  and  a 
still  more  decided  minority  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  of  that  'section,' 
had  justified  the'  sanguine  promise. 
On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  '  Bor- 
der States,'  widi  Tennessee  and  Ar> 
kansas,  had  voted  not  to  secede,  and 
most  of  tiiem  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities ;  save  that  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware,  had  scarcely 
deigned  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration.' And,  despite  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens's  glowing  rhetoric,  it 
was  plain  that  the  seceded  States  did 
not  and  could  not  suffice  to  form  a 
nation.  Already,  the  talk  in  their 
aristocratic  circles  of  Protectorates 
and  imported  Princes '  betrayed  their 
own  consciousness  of  this.  Either  to 
attack  the  Union,  and  thus  provoke 


'  The  foUowing  privaM  ^tter  from  k  South 
Caroiina  planter  to  an  old  frieud  setctodin  Texas, 
pvea  a  fair  idea  of  the  iituotioQ : 

"AgbbvillbC.  H.,S.  C,  Jon.  34,1861. 

"DbarSiB: — I  deBire  you  to  prooure  fir  loe, 
and  Band  by  mall,  aTeiai  AbniuiiLC.  Six  mouths 
■<nce,  I  Telt  perfeotlj  wQllcfr  to  remoiu  in  South 
Carolina ;  but  I  can  remain  hare  no  longer.  At 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  wo  all  felt  that  we  must 
resisL  In  thia  move,  I  jdaced  myself  among 
the  foremott,  and  ua  yet  determinW  to  resiat 
htm  to  the  bitter  end.  I  bad  my  misglTiDga,  at 
first,  of  the  idea  of  separBte  fiocaaaioa ;  but 
thouf^t  It  would  be  but  for  a  short  time,  and  at 
•mall  cobL  In  thia  mamior,  together  with 
thousanda  of  other  Carolinians,  we  hare  been 
mistakeiL  BTerything  !a  in  the  wildest  commo- 
tion. Uybottom  land  on  I^ng  Couo,  for  which 
I  could  have  gotten  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  I 
now  cannot  sell  at  any  price.  All  our  young 
men,  nearly,  are  in  and  around  Charleston. 
nUttm  we  have  sent  many  hundreds  of  our 
aegroes  (/  have  sent  twraity)  to  work.  Crops 
ware  very  short  taot  year ;  and  it  does  now  seem 
that  nothinit  will  be  planted  thia  coming  season. 
An  ere  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  not  a 
thought  of  the  future  la  taken.    Messengers  are 


running  here  and  there,  with  and  without  the 
Govemor'a  orders.  We  have  no  money.  A 
forced  tax  is  leried  upon  every  man.  I  hare 
fumii)hed  tho  last  surplus  dollar  I  have.  I  bad 
about  $2T,a00  in  the  bank.  At  Bret,  I  gave  a 
check  forStO.OOO;  thenSG,0(H);  then  the  i«- 
mainder.  It  is  now  estimated  tiuit  we  are 
spending  tSB.nCH)  por  day,  and  no  prospect  of 
getting  over  these  Umet.  It  was  oar  full  under- 
standiujr,  when  we  wentout  of  the  Union,  thai 
■we  would  have  a  new  Qovernmont  of  ali  (he 
Southern  States.  Our  object  vas  to  bring 
about  a  collision  with  the  authoritisa  at  Wad^ 
ington,  which  all  thought  would  matco  all  jion 
us.  Although  we  have  sought  such  collision  in 
every  wnj,  we  have  not  yet  got  a  fight,  and  the 
prospect  Is  very  distant  I  want  tlie  Aknanao 
to  see  what  p«rt  of  Texas  maysuit  me.  I  want 
to  raise  cotton  prindpally,  but  must  raise  com 
enough  to  do  me.  I  cannot  li«e  bote,  and  must 
get  away.  Many  are  leaving  now ;  at  least 
10,000  negroes  have  left  alrwdy;  and,  before 
long,  one-third  of  tho  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
will  be  in  the  West.  I  desire  you  to  look  apoiind 
and  help  me  to  get  a  home.  As  ever  yours, 
"KOBEBT  LvOH." 

*WnL  n.  Roaaell,  <a  Tlu  London  limm,iaiiia 
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a  war,  or  to  sink  gradnallybnt  anrely 
out  of  exiBtence  beneath  a  geaeral 
appreciation  of  weakness,  inaeciirity, 
and  intolerable  burdens,  waa  the  only 
choice  left  to  &e  plotters  and  uphold- 
ere  of  Secession. 

And,  though  eignally  beaten  in 
the  recMit  elections  of  the  non-sece- 
ded Slave  States,  they  had  yet  a  very 
strong  party  in  most  of  those  States 
— stronger  in  wealth,  in  social  stand- 
ing, and  in  political  activity  and  in- 
flnence,  than  in  numbers.  A  major- 
ity of  these  had  been  able  to  bring 
the  ConventioDS  or  the  Legislatures 
of  their  reapective  States  to  say,  with 
tolerable  unanimity,  "If  the  Black 
Bepublicans  attempt  to  ooeroe  the 
seceded  States,  we  will  jom  them  in 
armed  resistance."  It  was  indispen- 
sable, therefore,  to  their  mutual  pur- 


poses, that  there  should  be  'coei> 
cion.' 

So  late  as  April  4th — a  month  after 
the  return  of  her  'Commissioners' 
from  the  abortive  Peace  Conference 
— Tii^inia,  through  her  Convention, 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  89  to  45,  re- 
fosed  to  pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secee- 
si<m.  Still,  her  conspirators  worked 
on,  like  those  of  the  other  'Border 
States,'  and  claimed,  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  that  they  were 
making  headway,  Hichmond  was 
the  focus  of  their  intrigues,  as  it  was 
ofher  Slave-trade;  but  it  was  boasted 
that,  whereas  two  of  her  three  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  were'  chosen 
as  Unionists,  she  would  now  give  a 
decided  majority  for  Secession.  Th« 
Hichmond  Whig*  the  time-honored 
organ  of  her  Whig  '  Conservatives,' 


"  Diarf,  North  and  South,"  wiicing  at  Ch&rles- 
ton,  April  IS,  1861,  eajs: 

"These  tall,  tbm,  flae-foced  Caroli&iana  are 
great  mAtorialiBls.  Slaver;,  perhaps,  has  aggra- 
rated  the  tendeDCf  to  looli  at  dl  the  world 
through  parapets  of  cottoD-balea  and  rice-bags ; 
and,  though  more  stately  and  teaa  vulgar,  ttie 
worshipers  here  are  not  lestj  prostrate  before 
the  'almighty  dollar'  than  the  NDrthemera. 
Again,  croppng  out  of  the  dead  level  or  hate  to 
the  Tanker,  grows  its  dimax  in  the  profeeaion, 
ftom  nearlf  every  one  of  the  guesta,  that  he 
would  prefer  a  return  to  BritUh  ridt  to  any  re- 
union with  New  Englaod.  •  •  *  They  affect  the 
^Hcultural  ialth  and  the  belief  of  a  landed  gen- 
try. It  ia  DOC  chUj  over  the  wine-glasa — ^why 
c^  it  cup  ! — that  Uiey  ask  for  a  Prinoe  to  reJftn 
.over  them.  I  have  heard  the  wish  repeatedly 
eipresBed  within  the  last  two  days  that  tot 
anid  tjKtre  Oum  one  of  our  young  Ptovm,  but 
never  investor  in  any  frivohnia  manner." 

Ur.  Russell's  letters  Ihjm  Charleston  to  The 
Times  are  to  the  eanie  effect,  but  mora  explicit 
and  circumstandaL 

'  I^afiicAffuindWiUir  of  Novembers,  I860,  had 
the  following : 

"Because  the  TTnion  was  creited  by  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  the  original  States,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Buch  consent  can  be  withdrawn  at 
will  by  any  single  party  to  the  compact,  and  its 
obligations  and  duties,  its  faordens  and  demands, 
be  avoided.  A  governmeot  resting  on  iuch  a 
bMis  would  be  aa  unstable  m  the  ever-ehifliug 


sands.  The  aport  of  every  pc^ular  eicitement, 
the  viotim  of  every  oonllictiiig  interest,  of  plot- 
ting ambition  or  mmnentary  impulae,  it  would 
aSbrd  no  guarantee  of  perpetmty,  while  tbe 
hours  bring  round  the  circuit  of  a  shigle  year. 
To  suppose  tliat  a  single  State  cotild  withdraw 
at  will,  is  to  brand  tlie  statexmen  of  the  Sevolu- 
bon,  convinced  of  the  weakness  and  certain  de- 
struction of  the  old  Confederation  of  Stntes,  (^ 
laboring  to  perpotoate  the  evil  they  attempted 
to  remedy.  The  work,  whidi  has  been  the  mar- 
vel of  the  world,  would  be  no  government  at  all; 
the  oaths  taken  to  support  and  mHintain  it  would 
be  bitter  mockery  of  serious  obligations;  and 
nothing  would  exist  to  invite  the  confldenca  of 


"  Leas  strong  would  it  be  than  a  buainesa 
partnership  of  limited  time.  Prom  this,  neither 
party  wlio  has  entered  into  it  can  escape,  eioept 
by  due  course  of  law.  Withdrawal  of  one  mem- 
ber carries  no  rigbta  of  possession  of  property  or 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  partnership,  unlesa 
the  injunctiona  of  legil  tribunals  are  invoked  to 
restrain  all  action  until  the  matter  in  dispute  la 
settled.  A  State  seceding  knows  no  law  to 
maintain  its  interest  nor  vindicate  its  ligMs. 
The  right  to  secede,  on  the  other  hand,  plaoM 
the  Government  more  at  the  mercy  bf  popular 
whim  than  the  business  interest  of  the  least 
mercantile  establishment  in  the  oountry  is  plaoed, 
by  the  law  of  the  land." 

Such  were  the  just  aod  fbrdbly  stated  oonvio- 
tions  of  a  leading  journal,  which  soon  alter  be- 
came, and  has  ahioe  remaiiwd,  a  noisy  oiada 
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■who  had  secured  her  vote  for  Bell 
and  Everett,  had  heen  changed — by 
purchase,  it  wae  Baid — and  was  now 
as  zealous  for  Secession  as  hitherto 
against  it.  Finally,  her  Convention 
resolved,  on  the  4th  aforesaid,  to  send 
new  Commissioners  to  wait  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
William  Ballard  Preston,  Alex.  H.  H. 
Stuart,  and  George  W.  Randolph  (of 
whom  the  last  only  was  formerly  a 
Democrat,  and  was  chosen  as  a  Se- 
cessionist), to  proceed  to  "Washington 
on  this  errand.  They  did  not  ob- 
tain their  formal  audience  until  the 
18th— the  day  of  Fort  Sumter's  sur- 
render— when  its  homhardmeht,  if 
not  its  capture  also,  was  already 
known  in  that  city — and  there  was  a 
grim  jocosity  in  their  appearance  at 
such  an  hour  to  set  before  the  ha- 
rassed President  such  a  missive  as 
this: 

"Whereat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convene 
tion,  the  nncertuntj  which  provails  in  the 
public  mind  aa  to  the  polio;  which  the  Fed- 
eral Execntiye  IntandB  to  pnrene  toward  the 
■eoeded  States  is  extreme!;  i^jorioas  to  the 
indaetrial  and  commercial  intflrests  of  the 
oonntry,  tendn  to  keep  up  an  excitement 
which  is  anfavorsble  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
pending  difBcoltiea,  anithreatenB  a  diatarb- 
aooe  of  the  pnhlio  peace :  therefore, 

"Jiaohed,  That  a  Committee  of  three  del- 
egates he  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  thia 
pre&mble,  and  reapectfiillj  aak  him  to  com- 
mnnicate  to  tliis  Oonvention  the  polioj 
which  Uie  Federal  Execotive  intends  to 
pm-sne  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States." 

To  this  overture,  after  duly  ac- 
knowledging its  reception,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  as  follows : 

"  Id  answer,  I  have  to  say  that,  having,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  official  term,  expressed 
m7  intended  polioj  as  plainly  as  I  was  able, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  and  mortifioatiou  I 
now  learn  that  there  is  n  great  and  injnrions 
nnoertaintj  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what 
that  policr  is,  and  what  oonrse  I  intend  to 
pnrsae.  Not  having,  aa  yet,  seen  occasion 
to  change,  it  ia  now  mj  purpose  to  parsne 
the  oooite  marked  oat  in  that  Inaugural 


Address.  I  commend  a  careful  conuderation 
of  the  docnment  as  the  best  exprestdon  I  con 
give  to  my  purposes.  As  I  then  and  therein 
sud,  1  now  repeat,  'The  power  confided  in 
me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess, 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
emmenl,  and  to  collect  the  duties  on  im- 
ports; but,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
these  otfjects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  ag^nst  or  among  the  people 
anywhere.'  By  the  words  'property  anil 
places  belon^ng  to  the  Government,'  I 
ohiefiy  allude  to  the  military  posts  and 
property  which  were  in  possession  of  the 
Government  when  it  came  into  my  hands. 
Bnt  i^  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit 
of  a  porpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovolced 
assault  has  been  made  upon  Fort  Snmtor,  I 
shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it 
if  1  can,  like  places  which  had  been  adzed 
before  the  Government  was  devolved  upon 
'  '  event,  I  shall,  t«  the  best  of 


saulted,  as  is  reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  causa 
the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  the  Slates  which  claim  to  have  se- 
ceded, believing  that  the  commencement  of 
actual  war  against  the  Governuient  iuatifles 
and,  possibly,  demands  iL  I  scarcd^y  need 
to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and 
property,  situated  within  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet  belonging  to 
the  United  States  as  mnoh  as  they  did  before 
the  supposed  secession.  Whatever  else  I  may 
do  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  anned  in- 
vasion of  any  part  of  the  oonntry;  not  mean- 
ing by  this,  however,  that  I  may  not  land  a 
force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  on 
the  border  of  the  country.  From  the  fact 
that  I  have  quoted  a  portion  of  the  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I 
repudiate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which 
I  reaffirm,  except  so  tar  as  what  I  now  say 
of  the  maila  may  be  regarded  aa  a  modifica- 


With  this  answer,  the  Commiseion- 
ers  retired ;  and  the  next  important 
news  from  Virginia  reached  Wash- 
ington via  Montgomery  and  New 
Orleans,  which  cities  had  been  ex- 
hilarated to  the  point  of  cheering 
and  cannon-firing,  by  dispatches  from 
Bichmond,  annoimcing  the  fact  that 
the  Convention  had,  in  secret,  taken 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  and 
united  her  fortunes  with,  those  of  the 
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Confederacy.'  The  vote  by  which 
this  resiilt  was  achieved  stood  88  to 
55 — the  majority  greatly  strength- 
ened, donbtlese,  if  not  secured,  by  an 
act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  slaves 
from  States  out  of  the  Confederacy 
— an  act  ■which,  so  long  as  Tii^inia 
adhered  to  the  Uuion,  struck  a  stag- 
gering blow  at  the  most  important 
and  'productive  branch  of  her  indus- 
try. And,  while  the  fact  of  her  se- 
cession was  still  unproclaimed,  her 
authorities  at  once  set  whatever  mili- 
tary forces  they  could  master  *in  mo- 
tion to  seize  the  Federal  Navy  Yard 
at  Norfolk  (Portsmouth)  and  the  Ar- 
senal at  Harper's  Ferry. 

As  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ter flashed  over  the  country,  an  in- 
tense and  universal  excitement  was 
aroused  in  the  Free  as  well  as  the 
Slave  States.  Indignation  was  par- 
amount in  the  former ;  expltation 
ruled  throughout  the  latter.'  Many 
at  the  North  obstinately  refused  to 
credit  the  tidings;  and,  when  news 
of  the  sorrender  of  the  fort  so  speed- 


ily followed,  the  ntuuber  of  the  in- 
credulous was  even  increased.  All 
doubt,  however,  was  dispelled  when 
the  journals  of  Monday  morning, 
April  15th,  displayed  conspicaously 
the  following 

"PBOOUKATIOK. 

"  Vhzbbab,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  bean  for  some  time  pMt,  and  now  are, 
opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obBtract- 
ed,  in  the  States  of  Sontb  Carolina,  Georgi^ 
Alabamb,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  hj  combinations  too  powerM  to  he 
suppressed  by  the  ordinary  conrse  of  indioial 
proceedinss,  or  bj  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshals  by  law ;  now,  therefoi^  1,  Abra- 
bain  Lincoln,  Preaident  of  the  Cnited  States, 
in  virtne  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thonglit  fit 
to  call  forth  the  Militia  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  to  the  aggregate  naraber  of 
75,000,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combina- 
tions, and  to  canse  the  laws  to  be  duly  eie> 

"  Tbe  details  for  tbis  object  will  be  imme- 
diately commanicated  to  tbe  State  anthori- 
ties  through  the  War  Department.'  J  appeal 

to  all  loyal  citizens  to  fiivor,  facilitate,  and 
aid,  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  existence,  of  our  national  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  Qovemment, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enoofh 
endored.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  tbe 
first  service  ssBigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the 
forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been  , 
seized  from  theUnion;  and  In  every  event  the 


'  Tlu  Sea  Turk  Strali  d*  April  13th  had  a 
Charleston  dispatch  of  the  IStli,  whiidi  thus  cor- 
rectly expresses  the  Confederate  idea: 

"The  first  shot  [at  Fort  Sumter]  trota  Ste- 
vens's battery  was  Bred. by  the  venerable  Ed- 
mund  RuCBn,  (rf'  Vinrnia.  That  ball  will  do 
nwre  for  the  cause  of  Secession  in  Virginia  than 
volumes  of  stump  speechea." 

'  The  Xea  York  Eerdd  of  tbe  Uth  had  the  fol. 

"  BiCHHOHO,  Va.,  April  13,  1861. 

"There  la  great  rqoidog  here  over  the  news 
from  Charleston. 

"One  hundred  guns  have  been  Bred  to  cele- 
brate the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 

"  Confederste  Bags  are  everywhere  displayed ; 
while  music  and  iUumioations  are  the  order  of 

"  Go.v.  Letcher  has  just  been  serenaded.  He 
made  a  non-committal  speech. 

"The  streets  are  crowded  with  people,  and 
tbe  utmost  eDtbusiusm  and  eidlement  prevails." 


*  The  Circular  from  the  War  Department, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Governors  along  with 
this  Prodamaaon,  explained  that  the  call  wa* 
tor  regiments  of  inftotry  or  riflenen  only — eacdi 
regiment  to  be  composed  of  1B0  men — the  ap- 
portionment  of  regiments  to  the  seveni  States 
called  on  bdng  as  follows: 

Vlrpnia  .    . 

North  Carolina 

Eentnclcy     . 

Arkansas.    . 

Missouri  .    . 

Ohio    .    .    . 

Indiana    .    . 

Illinois      .     . 

Michigan .     . 

Minnesota    . 

Wisoonsin 
thus  called  for  woold  fonn  a 
total  of  73,391  men— the  remdue  of  the  1S,000 
being  expected  from  the  Federal  District 


Maine.    .    .    . 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont .    .    . 

Rhode  Island    . 

NewTorit    .     . 

.  IT 

New  Jersey  .    . 

Pennsylvania     . 

.   18 

Delaware.    . 

Maryland.    .    . 

The  94 
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utmost  oare  will  be  obserred,  oonsietentlf 
with  the  objeoto  aforesaid,  to  avoid  aoj  de- 
vaatfttioD,  any  deotrnetion  of,  or  interference 
vith,  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peacefal 
tdtizenB  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  I 
hereby  command  the  peraooe  compoBing  the 
oombinatioos  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire 
peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within 
twenty  days  &om  this  date. 

"Deeming  that  the  preseDt  oondition  of 
public  nfTaira  preaeots  on  eslraordinary  oc- 
casion, I  do  hereby,  tn  vlrtae  of  the  power 
la -me  vested  by  the  OonstitntioD,  convene 
hoth  Honses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and 
SepreBentatives  are,  therefore,  enmmoned  to 
assemble  at  their  respective  chambers  at  13 
o'clock,  DooD,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of 
Jnly  neit,  then  and  there  to  consider  and 
det«rmiite  snch'  measnres  as,  in  their  wis- 
dom, the  pnblio  safety  and  interest  may  seem 
to  demAnd. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  herennto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this 
15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  tnity-one,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-fifth. 

"Abrahui  Lisooln'. 
"By  the  President: 

"Wm.  H.  SawABD,  Seeretarj/ of  SUtU." 

This  Proclamation  -wafl  received 
throughout  the  Free  States  with  very 
general  and  enthuBiastic  spproral. 
Nearly  all  of  them  oa  this  side  of  the 
Gocky  Mountains  had  Republican 
Governors  and  Legialatures,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  proffers  of  men, 
money,  munitionB,and  everything  that 
conld  be  needed  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thority and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  The  only'  Governor  not 
elected  as  a  Eepublican  was  William 
Sprague,  of  Kiode  Island — an  in- 
dependent 'conservative' — who  not 
merely  raised  promptly  the  quota  re- 
quired of  him,  but  volunteered  to  lead 
it  to  "Washington,  or  wherever  its 
services  might  be  required.  No  State 
was  mcffe  prompt  and  thorough  in  her 
response,  and  uone  sen  t  her  troops  into ' 


the  field  more  completely  armed  and 
serviceably  equipped,  than  did  Ehode 
Island.  Among  the  privates  in  her 
f  rst  regiment  was  one  worth  a  million 
dollars,  who  destroyed  the  passage- 
ticket  he  had  bought  for  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  on  a  tour  of  observation  and 
pleasure,  to  ebonlder  his  musket  in 
defense  of  his  coontry  and  her  laws. 
Hitherto,  the  Democrats  and  other 
'  conservatives'  of  the  Free  States  had 
seemed'  to  sympathize  rather  with 
'  the  South'  tiftn  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, in  BO  far  as  they  were  at 
variance,  though  not  nsually  to  the 
extent  of  justifying  Secession.  Now, 
pnblio  meetings,  addresses,  enlist- 
ments, the  mustering  of  companies 
and  of  r^ments  on  all  sides,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  indicate  tm  almost  un- 
broken unanimity  in  support  of  the 
Government.  The  spirit  of  the  hour 
ia  very  fairly  exhibited  in  the  leading 
article  of  The  New  York  Triune  of 
April  15th,  as  follows : 

"  Fort  Sumter  is  lost,  but  (l«edom  is  saved. 
There  is  no  more  thought  of  bribing  or  coax- 
ing the  trmtora  who  have  dared  to  aim  their 
cannon-balls  at  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and 

thoiie  who  gave  their  lives  to  defend  it.    It 
seems  bat  yesterday  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  thojonrnabof  this  dty  were  the  virtud 
allies  of  the  Socessioniata,  tlioir  apologists, 
their  champious.    The  roar  of  the  Kreat  cir- 
cle of  batteries  pouring  thoir  iron  hail  Qpou. 
devoted  Sumter  has'struck  them  all  dumb. 
It  is  OS  if  one  bod  mode  a  brilliant  and  effect- 
ive speech,  ectUng  forth   tlie  innocence  of 
murder,  and,  having  just  bidden  adieu  to  the 
cheers  and  the  gas-lights,  were  to  be  coi 
fronted  by  the  gory  form  and  storing  ey< 
of  a  victim  of  assassination,  the  first  fruit ' 
his  oratorical  Huccesa. 

"  For  months  before  the  late  Presidential 
election,  am^ority  of  onr  journals  predicted 
forcible  rcMstance  to  the  Govcrnmentos  the 
natural  and  neceHSary  resnltof  aBepublican 
triumph;  for  months  since,  they  have  been 
cherishing  and  encouraging  tlie  Slavehold- 
ers' Rebellion,  as  if  it  were  a  very  naturol 


'  Those  of  California  and  Oregon  were  eicep-     for  Militia,  their  views  were  then  undeveloped. 
tl<Hi8;  but,  being  for  away,  and  not  called  on       *  See  especially  pages  SGB-S,  and  thenceforward. 
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and  proper  proceeding.  Thoir  object  waa 
purely  pBrtisan— they  wUlied  to  bully  the 
Bepublican  Admin Utration  into  shamefal 
recreancy  to  Bepnblican  priaciple,  and  then 
call  upon  the  people  to  expel  from  power  a 

J  arty  BO  profligate  and  so  cowardly.  They 
id  not  succeed  in  tliia ;  they  liave  sacceeded 
in  enticiit);  their  Sonthem  prctig^  and  some- 
time allies  into  flagrant  treason.  *  *  * 

"  Most  of  onrjonrnalg  lately  parading  the 
pranks  of  the  Secessionists  with  scarcely 
disguised  exultation,  have  been  suddenly 
sobered  by  the  culmination  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  coD^iracy.  They  would  evidently  like 
to  Jnatify  and  encourage  the  traitors  farther, 
but  they  dare  not;  so  the  Amen  sticks  in 
their  throat  The  aspect  of  the  people  ap- 
palls  them.  Democrat  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican, ConserratiTe  and  Radical,  instinotire- 
ly  feel  that  the  guns  fired  at  Sumter  were 
dnied  at  the  heart  of  tlie  American  Repub- 
lic, Not  eren  in  the  lowest  groggery  of  our 
luty  wonld  it  be  safe  to  propose  cheers  for 
Beauregard  and  Got.  Pickens.  The  Tories 
of  the  Kevolntion  were  relailvely  ten  times 
as  ntunerons  here  as  are  the  open  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Palmetto  Rebels.  It  is 
bard  to  lose  Sumter;  ft  is  a  consolation  to 
know  that  in  losing  it  we  have  gained  a 
united  people.  Hencelbrth,  the  loyal  States 
are  a  unit  in  uncompromising  hostility  to 
treason,  wherever  plotted,  however  justified. 
Port  Sumter  is  temporarily  lost,  but  the 
conntry  is  saved.    Live  the  Republic!" 

Dissent  from  this  view  did,  indeed, 
seem  for  the  moment  nlmost,  but  not 
entirely,  silenced.  The  opposite  con- 
ception was  temperately  set  forth,  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  by  The  New 
York  Eepreas,  as  foUowB: 

"The  'irrepressible  conflict'  started  by 
Mr.  Seward  and  indorsed  by  the  Republican 
party,  has  at  length  Jittained  to  its  logical, 
foreseen  result.  That  conflict,  undertaken 
'  for  the  sake  of  humanity,'  cutminatea  now 
in  inhumanity  itself,  end  eihibita  the  afflict- 
ing spectacla  of  brother  shedding  brother's 

"  Refasing  the  ballot  before  the  bullet, 
these  men,  flushed  with  the  power  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Federal  Government,  have 
madly  rushed  into  a  civil  war,  which  will 

probat)Iy  drive  the  remaining  Slave  States 
into  the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  (lash  to  pieces  the  last  hope  for  a  reeon- 
rtnjction  of  the  Union. 

"To  the  gallant  men  who  are  so  nobly 
defending  their  flag  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  nation  owes  a  dubt  of  eternal 
gratitude— not  less  than  to  the  equally  gal- 
lant and  patriotic  spirits,  who,  in  uke  obedi- 


ence to  the  demands  of  dnty,  are  periling 
their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  in  the 
heroic,  bat,  as  yet,  tmsuoceBsfiil  endeavor  to 
afford  them  succor.  But,  to  the  cold-blood- 
ed, heartless  demagogues  who  started  this 
civil  war— themselves  magnanimonaly  keep- 
ing ont  of  the  reach  of  bodily  harm — we 
can  only  say,  Yoa  must  flnd  your  acconnt,  if 
not  at  the  handsof  an  indignant  people,  then 
in  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  petitioned,  begged,  and  hn- 
plored  these  men,  who  are  become  their  ac- 
cidental masters,  to  give  them  an  opportn- 
nity  to  ha  heard  before  this  unnatural  strife 
was  pushed  to  a  bloody  extreme ;  but  their 
petitions  were  all  Bpnmed  with  contempt; 
and  now  the  bullet  comes  in  to  decide  the 

In  another  editorial,  The  Et^prest 
said:  < 

"  The  great  fact  is  upon  us.  Civil  war 
has  commenced.  Where  it  will  end^  is 
known  only  to  that  Higher  Power  'uat 
shapes  oar  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  Are 
will.'  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  thor- 
oughly convinced— the  South  can  never  be 
subjugated  by  the  North,  nor  can  anymark- 
ed  successes  be  achieved  agtdnat  them. 
They  have  ns  at  every  advantage.  They 
flght  upon  their  own  soil,  in  hehalf  of  their 
dearat  righti— for  their  public  institutions, 
their  homes,  and  th«r  property.  They  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  means  and 
appliances  for  the  contest;  are  commanded 
by  oflicera  who  hove  fought  and  won  battles 
by  the  side  of  those  ag^st  whom  they  are 
now  arrayed,  with  ranks  filled  by  men  as  in- 
telligent, patriotic,  and  brave,  as  e'er  faced  a 
foe,  and  a  det«rmination  never  to  be  de- 
feated. •  *  • 

"  7%e  Smith,  in  telf-pret*natic7i,  hat  leen 
driven  to  the  wallf  and  forced  toproelaim 
ill  independence.  A  ureile  inmrreetion 
and  toholemle  ttaughUr  of  the  whitet  mil 
aione  aaliffj/  the  murderov  detiunt  of  the 
AholitionUlt.  The  Administration,  egged 
on  by  the  halloo  of  the  Black  Kepnblicut 
jouruala  of  this  city,  has  sent  its  mercenary 
forces  to  pieh  a  goarrel  and  initiate  the 
work  of  deflation  and  ruin.  A  call  is  made 
lor  an  anny  of  volunteers,  under  the  pre- 
tense that  on  invasion  is  apprehended  of  the 
Federal  capital ;  and  the  next  step  will  be  to 
summon  the  slave  popnlatioa  to  revolt  and 

The  Utiea  [N.  T.]  Observe'  more 
]pointedly  said : 

"  Of  all  the  wars  which  have  disgraced  tha 
human  race,  it  has  been  i:e»erved  for  our  own 
enlightened  nation  to  be  involved  in  the  most 
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Dseleaa  and  foo1i«h  one.  What  advantog* 
ooa  posMbly  accrue  to  aaj  one  from  this 
■wai,  nowever  prolonged  it  might  be !  Does 
aaj  aappoio  that  milliona  of  free  white 
AmerioanB  in  the  Soathem  States,  who  will 
foon  bo  arrayed  against  as,  can  be  con- 
qtiered  by  aaj  efforts  which  can  be  bronght 
agunsttheml  Brave  men,  fighting  on  their 
own  soil,  and,  as  they  believe,  for  their  freo- 
dom  and  dearest  rights,  can  never  be  subju- 
gated. The  war  may  be  prolonged  until  we 
are  onrselves  eihaosted,  and  become  an  easy 
prey  to  military  despotism  or  eqo^ly  fatal. 
anarchy;  bnt  we  can  never  conqner  the 
Sonth.  Admit,  if  yon  please,  that  they  are 
rebels  and  traitors:  they  are  beyond  onr 
reach.  Why  shonld  we  destroy  onrselves  in 
injuring  them! 

"  Who  are  to  fight  the  battles  of  sectional 
hatred  in  this  sad  strife!  The  Beoedera  will 
fight;  bnt  will  the  Abolitionists,  who  have 
combined  with  them  to  overthrow  the  Union, 
make  themselves  food  for  powder!  If  this 
ooold  be  BO — if  ten  thousand  picked  fire-eat- 
ers of  either  side  oould  tie  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  wonld  fight  nntil,  like  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  all  were  destroyed — the  roun- 
try  would  be  the  bett«r  for  it.  But,  while 
the  SeccssioniBt  defends  himself,  the  Aboli- 
tionist will  sneak  in  the  bock-gronnd,  leav- 
ing those  to  do  the  fighting  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  bloody  strife,  no  hatred  against 
their  brethren.  The  best  we  can  hope  is, 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  fearful  struggle,  when 
the  country  becomes  tired  of  gratifying  a 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  we  shall  have  peace 
through  a  treaty  in  which  both  sides  must 
make  sacrifices,  but  each  most  agree  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other.  How  mnoh 
better  to  make  such  a  treaty  now,  before 
further  bloodshed,  before  worse  hatreds  are 
engendered  I" 

The  Bangor  Union  (Maine)  still 
more  boldly  said : 

"  Democrats  of  Maine  I  the  loyal  sons  of 
the  Sonth  have  gathered  around  Charleston, 
as  your  fathers  of  old  gathered  about  Bos- 
ton, in  defense  of  the  same  sacred  principles 
of  liberty — ^principles  which  you  have  ever 
upheld  and  defended  with  yoor  vote,  your 
voice,  and  your  strong  right  ami.  Your 
sympathies  are  with  the  defenders  of  the 
truth  and  the  right  Tliose  who  have  inau- 
gurated this  unholy  and  niijustiflable  war 
ore  no  friends  of  yours — no  friends  of  Detn- 
ocratia  Liberty.  Will  you  aid  them  in  their 
work  of  subjugation  and  tyranny ! 

"When  the  Government  at  Washington 
calls  for  volunteers  or  recmits  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  subjugation  and  tyranny  under 
the  specious  phrase  of  'enforcing  the  laws,' 
•  retaking  and  protecting  the  pnlilic,  proper- 


ty,' and  'coDecUng  the  revanne,'  let  ev«y 
Democrat  fold  his  amis,  and  bid  the  minions 
of  Tory  despotism  do  a  Tory  despot's  work. 
Say  to  them  fearlessly  and  boldly,  in  the 
language  of  England's  great  Lord,  the  Elarl 
of  Chatiiam,  whose  bold  words  in  behalf  of 
the  struggling  colonies  of  America,  in  the 
dark  hours  of  the  Revolntlon,  have  en- 
shrined his  name  in  the  heart  of  every 
friend  of  freedom  and  immortalized  his  fame 
wherever  the  name  of  liberty  is  known — 
say,  in  his  thrilling  langnage  :  'If  I  were  a 
Soatherner,  as  I  am  a  Northerner,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I 
would  never  lay  down  my  arms — n«c«r,  nec- 

The  Albany  Argus  more  cantioTialy 
and  guardedly  said : 

"The  first  gnn  of  civil  war  is  heard, 
whose  reverberations  are  yet  to  echo  through 
the  civilized  world — the  signal  of  events  of 
which  no  man  can  tell  the  end.  A  fearful 
responsibility  Is  due  to  those  who  have 


Government  were  about  to  sacrifice  its  trea- 
sures and  fleets  and  armies  to  rebuke  the 
Spanish  usurpation  in  Saint  Domingo — if 
this  armament  wore  intended  to  repel  Mexi- 
can agression,  or  to  assert  onr  right  to  San 
Juan  against  English  pretension — every  citi- 
zen would  gladly  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Groverument.  I!ut  it  is  between  the  States 
of  the  Union  that  the  war  is  to  be  declared ; 
and  its  provocations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
(Agressions  of  section  against  section,  and 
Uie  defiance  of  constitutional  guarantees. 
It  is  a  civil  war  that  opens--a  war  whoso 
sncoesses  are  without  glory,  whose  noblest 
deeda  are  without  honor,  for  they  are  won 
in  fratricidal  conflict,  and  their  cost  is  fratri- 
cidal blood,  ntf  this  wore  even  a  natural, 
intelligent  assertion  of  Government  autlior- 
ity,  it  would  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  country.  If  its  object  and  result 
wore  to  restore  the  Union  and  reestablish 
the  Constitution  over  these  Statea.it  might  bo 
worth  all  tlie  sacrifices  it  imposed.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  place  no  impedimenta  in 
its  way,  but  bid  it  God  speed  to  its  end. 
Every  Democrat  in  the  North  wonld  take 
the  same  position.  But  it  cannot,  in  any 
event,  have  this  effect.  It  cannot  restore; 
it  can  only  destroy.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Administration  to  terminate,  in  a  war  in 
which  sectional  passions  shall  be  aroosed 
to  the  utmost  hight,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  Sonth,  and  to  cnt 
off  all  possible  hofie  of  reconstmction.  If 
this  U  tl>e  pnrpose  of  the  Administration, 
they  have  lost  no  time  in  it?  execution.  Tha 
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mmerce  (New 


The  Journal  of  i 
Tort)  Eaid : 

"  To  will  not  tindertake,  at  thia  moment, 
to  apportion  the  meaaiire  of  folly  and  crime, 
on  either  side,  which  haa  kd  to  the  present 
catastrophe.  No  donbt  it  has  been  precipi- 
tated bj  the  sending  of  a  fleet  with  troopa, 
by  the.  United  States  Govemmant,  for  the 
relief  (as  was  nnderatoodj  of  Snmtcr.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
action  of  the  United  States  GorarDment  was 
occasioned  by  tlie  catting  off  of  supplies 
from  Fort  Sumter  hy  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
send  them  from  New  York  or  some  other 
poinL  To  thix,  a^in,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  cutting  off  of  sappliea  by  the  Con- 
federate authoricies  was  caused  by  the  long 
continued  delay  of  the  United  States  an- 
thorities  to  take  or  consent  to  any  measnres 
of  adjastment  of  the  pending  differences, 
thns  leaving  the  Confederate  anthorities 
sotyect  to  tiie  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
lArge  military  force  at  Charleston  for  an  in- 
definite peiiod.  or  abandoning  their  claims 
altogether.  The  Confederate  aathoritiea 
most,  however,  bear  the  responsibility  (and 
it  is  a  heavy  one)  of  commeDoing  the  actual 

The  Boston  Post  still  more  mildly 
said: 

"  The  people  mast  speak  in  their  primary 
ct^Mtcity,  if  they  wonld  saTe  their  conntry 
from  a  miserable  destiny — if  they  would  se- 
onre  to  their  families  and  themselves  peace 
and  safety.  This  should  be  done  in  a  legal 
manner.  An  Extra  Session  of  Ooogreea 
slioiild  b«  called  at  once.  And,  if  that 
body  prove  incompetent  to  the  duty  re- 
qtuKd.  then  a  National  Convention  shonld 
be  convened;  and,  if  all  measures  for  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  fail,  after  full  hearing 
and  answers  to  statements  of  discontent, 
and  a  portion  of  onr  country  declare  ita  de- 
tenninalion,  at  all  events,  to  dissolve  its  as- 
sociation with  another  portion,  let  it  depart 

■  Tht  True  AmerKaa  (TreDton,  N.  J.X  and,  so 
Ihr  as  can  now  be  traoed,  every  other  prominent 
Democratic  journal  issued  in  New  Jerecy,  bUmed 
Uie  Administratiou  and  the  '  Black  Republicans' 
for  inciting  and  proroking  'the  Sooth'  to  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war,  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  views  of  TJieNaii  }'ont  firpras*  and 
Tht  Albimy  Argot.  7^  P'luuvJuantan  (Philadel- 
phia), and  Tht  Fairiot  aad  Union  (Harrigburg), 
with  nearly  every  other  leading  Democratic 
ioonud  in  Pennsylvania)  also  treated  the  war 


all  that  Christianity,  reaeon,  and  patriotism 
could  demand,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
last  dreadful  issue  with  a  suatMning  con- 

Tke  New  York  Herald  of  Ae  1  Sth 
put  forth  Et '  leader,'  -whereof  the  drift 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts : 


from  the  beginning  o^  these  s 
blee  down  to  this  day,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  tlie  Union  throtigh  mutual  conces- 
sions, we  do  no^  even  yet,  ntterly  despair 
of  arresting  thiscivil  war  before  it  shall  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  In  any 
event,  the  people  of  this  metropolis  owe  it 
to  themselves,  to  their  material  and  political 
interests,  to  their  social  security  and  to  the 
country  at  lai^e,  to  make  a  solemn  and  im- 
posing effort  in  behalf  of  peace.  To  this 
end,  we  again  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens 
of  thb  island,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party, 
to  meet  together  in  an  earnest  consultation 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  peace.  The 
Government  at  Washington  and  that  at 
Montgomery,  confKinted  with  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  may  yet  recoil  from  them. 

"  The  conservative  city  of  New  York, 
guiltless  of  any  agency  in  precipitating  upon 
the  two  sections  of  Uiis  great  country  this 
oanseless  and  senseless  appeal  to  arm$,  hfts 
the  right,  and  bos  some  power,  to  speak  to 
the  North  and  the  South  in  behalf  of  peace." 

The  Herald  of  the  next  day  con- 
tained a  leading  article  in  BcbBtantial 
accordance  with  the  new  drift  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  even  among  '  conserva- 
tiTes:'  saying: 

"  The  measures  that  have  been  adopted, 
within  the  last  few  days,  by  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  entirely  change  the  a.ipect  of 
public  affurs.    Had  a  similar  course  been 

Eursned  five  months  ago,  the  last  would 
ave  been  heard  of  Secession  before  now. 
Not  the  firing  of  a  gun  would  have  been 

now  opetUng  as  provoked,  if  not  wantonly  com- 
menced, by  the  'BUck  Repnhlicana.'  80  with 
the  ableet  and  most  widely  circulated  Democratic 
jonmols  of  Oonnecticut  The  Chicago  TVmei,  T!u 
DaroU  Free  Press,  andOAM£'eatenniin(Columbua), 
likewise  regarded  and  treated  the  conflict  as  one 
which  the  Bepubhcana  had  unwarrantably  com- 
menced, or,  at  least,  incited.  Few  or  none  of 
these,  however,  counseled  acquiescence  in  Dis- 
union— much  less,  a  surrender  of  Washington 
and  Maryland. 
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woald  have  been  readered  impregDabli 
against  local  attacks;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  South  Oarolino,  no  State  would  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Union.  Sacb  a  policy 
was  strongly  recommended  to  Mr.  Bnchan- 
an'e  AdministratioQ,  at  the  time,  hj  The 
New  York  Herald;  but  treason  in  hie  Cabi- 
net, and  the  atrocious  perfidy  of  manr  other* 
who  anrronnded  him,  prevented  nig  acta 
from  correBponding  with  the  exigenciea  of 
the  period.    It  is  better,  however,  late  than 

*  •  •  "  The  time  has  passed  for  soeh  pub- 
lic peace  meetings,  in  the  North,  as  were 
advocated,  and  might  have  effected  some 
beneficial  result,  a  few  weeks  since.  War 
will  make  the  Nortliern  people  a  uciiL  Re- 
publicans look  npoD  it  as  inevitable,  and 
Democrats  have  been  gradually  becoming 
dismasted  at  the  neglect  and  ingratitade  with 
whicG  they  have  been  treated  bj  a  section 
for  which  thev  have  fdthfally  bome  the 
heat  and  harden  of  conflict  for  so  many 
years,  Fire-eaters  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  adopt  an  indiscriminate  tone  of 
hostility  tow^  citizens  of  the  non-slave- 
hotding  States,  whicli  would  have,  long  ago, 
alienated  their  frienda,  bnt  that  the  party 
attachment  of  tlie  latter  has  been  founded 
npon  principles,  not  recklessly  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

"The  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as' 
s&t  forlh  in  his  Proclamation  and  his  speech 
to  the  Virginia  Oommissioners,  is,  on  the 
whole,  approved  by  the  masses  of  the  com- 
Inanity.  It  cannot  harm  the  North  event- 
ually ;  and,  if  the  damage  it  may  inflict  upon 
the  Sonth  is  to  be  r<^etted,  it  will  be  none 
the  less  well,  if  it  seonres  final  peace  to  the 
country." 

That  those  who  for  years  had  zeal- 
oqbIj  maintained  that  &  simple  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  of  Jefferson 
with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Sla- 
very from  the  territories  was  an  un- 
warranted and  nujustifiable  war  upon 
*  the  South,'  impelled  by  '  fanaticism' 
and  '  sectional'  hate,  should,  by  the 
mere  crashing  of  a  few  balls  against 
the  walla  of  a  Federal  fortress,  be 
converted  to  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  past  and  present  attitude 

'  The  Nan  York  Herald  of  April  10th,  after 
proclaiming  in  its  '  leader'  that '  dvil  war  is  close 
at  band,'  and  amiounciDg  that  Lieut  Talbet  bad 
been  stopped  in  Charleatoa  on  his  return  from 


of  the  combatants,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  the  hated  '  Abolition- 
ists' were  the  real,  responsible,  culpa- 
ble authors  of  the  long  foreseen  and 
deeply  deplored  collision,  was  doubt- 
less still  the  belief  of  thousands  who 
saw  no  adequate  reason  for  insisting 
on  it  at  this  juncture,  and  in  whose 
minds  indignation  at  the  Secession- 
ists, not  only  as  factious  and  unpa- 
triotic, bnt  as  untrue  and  ungrateful 
to  their  '  conservative'  friends  in  the 
Free  States,  for  the  moment  over- 
bore all  countervaihng  considerations. 
But,  despite  this  undertone  of  demur 
and  dissatiafactiou,  it  is  certain  that 
the  North  had  never  before  seemed 
BO  nearly  and  euthusiastically  unani- 
mous and  determined  as  in  devotiou 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  for 
the  month  or  two  succeeding  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Sumter. 

Tery  different  was  the  impression 
made  on  the  public  mind  of  the  South 
by  the  same  occurrences — strikingly 
diverse  was  tlie  reception  there  ac- 
corded to  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion, 

On  the  evening  of  April  12th,  the 
Confederates  congregated  ^t  their 
capital,  Montgomery,  held  high  car- 
nival over  the  tidings  that  Beaure- 
gard had,  by  order,  opened  fire  that 
morning  on  Fort  Sumter,  As  was 
natural,  their  Secretary  of  "War,  Mr. 
Leroy  Pope  Walker,  was  called  out 
for  a  speech,  and,  in  his  response, 
predicted  that  the  Confederate  flag 
would  float,  before  the  1st  of  May, 
over  Washington  City,'  as  it  might, 
ultunately,  over  Fanenil  Hall   itself. 

Washington  to  Uojor  Anderson  In  Fort  Sumler, 
says: 

"Anticipating,  (hen,  the  speedy  inauguration 
of  civil  war  at  CborUMloD,  at  Pcnsacota,  er  in 
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This  declaratioD  was,  very  nattu-allj, 
at  ODce  flaebod  over  the  whole  conii- 
tty ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  a 
portion  of  the  Confederate  forces 
were  dispatched  northward  &om 
Charleston  directly  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter."  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
Qotorioos  facts,  Gov.  Letcher  respond- 
ed to  the  President's  call  on  Virginia 
for  Militia  to  defend  the  capital  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  I  have  onlf  to  eaj  that  the  militta  of 
Viririnia  will  not  be  furnished  to  the  powers 
at  Washington  for  anj  each  use  or  purpose 
as  thejhave  In  vieir.  Yoor  object  is  to  sah- 
jngate  the Soathem States;  aodareqDintiun 
made  upon  me  for  such  an  object — an  ob- 
ject, In  mj  Jadgment,  not  within  the  pnr- 
vieiT  of  the  Coastitntion  or  the  Act  of 
1765 — wiU  not  be  complied  with.  Yon 
have  chosen  to  inanffnrate  civil  war ;  and, 
liaving  done  so,  we  wiU  meet  jon  in  a  spirit 
as  determined  as  the  Adrainiatralion  has  ei- 
hibited  toward  the  Sooth." 

To  the  same  effect,  Gov.  Ellis,  of 
North  Carolina— who  had  long  been 


thoroughly  in  the  interest  and  coim- 
flels  of  the  plotters  of  Disunion — re- 
SDonded  to  the  call  as  follows : 

"Ralkiqk,  April  16,  1861. 
"  Konornble  Siuon  Camebon', 

"  Secretary  qf  War  : 

"  Your  dispatch  is  received,  and,  if  Penn- 
ine—which  its  citraordi nary  character  leads 
me  to  donbt — I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that 
I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  made  by  the  Ad-  , 
ministration  for  the  purpose  of  sutgngating 
the  States  of  the  Soath,  as  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  nsnrpation  of  power. 
I  can  he  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war 
npon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  You 
can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina.  I 
will  reply  more  in  detail  when  your  call  U 
received  by  mail.  Jomr  W.  Elltb, 

"Governor  of  North  Carolina." 

Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee 
— likewise  a  thorough  sympathizer 
with  South  Ciirolina — responded  as 
follows ; 

"Tennessee  will  not  famish  a  single  man 
for  coercion,  but  fifty  thonaand,  if  necessary, 
for  the  defease  of  our  rights  and  thou  of  ovr 
fcr«(Ar«n." 


Texas,  or,  perhaps,  at  all  these  places,  tlis  in- 
quiry U  forced  upon  us,  What  will  be  the  prob- 
able consequencesT  We  apprehend  that  they 
will  be :  first,  the  secession  of  Vtrginin  and'  the 
other  borderSlnvo  Slates,  and  their  union  with  the 
Conrederate  States ;  seconiU}',  ihe  oi^nization 
of  SB  army  for  the  removal  of  the  United  States 
enaiini  and  authorities  fHim  every  fortress  or 


piiAk  }mMm^o%  Washi'iglan.  AJlcrthe  Beeee- 
sion  of  Virginia  from  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
likely  Ihal  MuTyland  can  be  roflrained  front  t/K 
eame  decisive  acL  Kie  will  follow  tlie  fortunes 
of  Vir^nia,  and  will  undoubteilly  claim  that,  in 
witlidrawing  from  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  0)iumiia  revais  into  her  posaexsion  under  the 
supreme  right  of  rovolution.  Here  we  have 
verge  and  scope  enough  for  a  civil  war  of  Bve, 
ten,  or  twenty  years'  duration. 

'■What  for?  To  'sliowlhat  we  have  a  Glov- 
emmeat' — to  show  that  the  seceded  States  are 
still  in  our  Union,  and  sro  still  subject  to  its 
laws  and  autlrarities.  This  is  the  fatal  mistake 
of  Ur.  Lincoln,  and  his  Cabinet,  and  bis  party. 
The  ^lople  truth — patent  to  all  tlie  world — is, 
that  the  seceded  Stulea  are  out  of  the  Union, 
and  are  organized  under  an  indopcndm  t  Qovern- 
meat  of  their  own.  The  authority  of  the  United 
BCaCes,  within  the  borders  of  tliis  independent 
Confederacy,  has  been  oompletely  superseded, 
except  in  a  detached  fort  here  and  there.  'We 
desire  to  restore  this  displaced  authoilty  in  its 
'Mlintegrity.  nowiafthistobodooo?  Dyontering 


Into  a  war  with  tlie  seceded  8tates  Ibr  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  those  detaclied  forte  ?  No. 
A  war  will  only  widen  ^le  breach,  and  enlai^ 
and  oonsolldate  tills  Southern  Confederscy,  on 
the  one  hand;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wiU 
bring  ruin  upon  the  comiuerce,  the  manufBCtures, 
the  flmmclal  end  industrial  interests,  of  our 
Northern  cities  and  States,  and  may  end  in  an 
oppressive  military  despotism. 

"How  then  are  we  to  restore  these  seceded 
States  to  the  Union?  We  can  do  it  only  by 
conciliation  and  compromise." 

'°  TIk  Mobile  Advertiter,  about  this  time,  had 
the  following: 

"  We  are  prepared  lo  flght,  and  the  enemy  is 
not.  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  while  he  is  yet 
unprepared.  Let  (he  fife  sound 'Qray  Jackets 
over  the  Border,'  and  let  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  euch  erma  as  they  can  snatch,  get 
over  the  border  as  quickly  aa  they  can.  Let  a 
division  enter  every  Northern  border  Slate,  des-. 
troy  railroad  oounection  to  prevent  omcentration 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  desperate  strait  of  these 
States,  the  body  of  IJocolo's  country,  will  com- 
pel him  to  a  peace — or  compel  bis  successor, 
ehonld  Virginia  not  suBbr  bim  to  escape  from 
his  doomed  eapiUU.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
are  ofiisring  to  send  legions  south  to  onr  aid. 
"Hieir  route  is  north.  They  place  themselves  at 
the  orders  of  our  Oovomment — and  we  have  not 
yet  h^rd  that  our  Government  has  ordered 
thema«u<A." 
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From  Union-loving  Kentucky,  thia 
reply  was  rendered : 

"Fbaskfobt,  April  IC,  1861. 
"  Hon,  Sisios  Cameron,  Seeretary  of  War  : 
"  Your  (liBpatch  )3  received.    In  snewer, 
I  aaj  emphsticall}'  that  Kenincliy  will  tar- 
nish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
BubdaiDg  ber  sister  Southern  States. 
"  B.  Maooffih, 
"Governor  of  Kontucij." 

Fonr  daya  prior  to  the  date  of  thia 
exhibition  of  Kentucky  loyalty,  the 
following  telegram  had  flown  all  over 
the  country ; 

"  LonaTiLLB,  Ky„  AprU  12,  1861. 

"  Biapatchea  have  come  here  to  hold  the 
Keatnckj'  volunteer  regimeDt  in  readiness 
to  move  at  a  moment'a  ootice  from  the  War 
Department  at  Jlontgaiaeri/," 

This  formal  order  from  tho  Cotifed- 
eraie  Government  to  the  Kentuck- 
ians  enlisted  for  its  aerrice  doea  not 
seem  to  have  evoked  a  remonatrance 
from  her  Governor,  It  was  only  the 
call  fur  Kentnckiana  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Republic  and  enforce 
the  authority  of  ita  Government  that 
aroused  his  abhorrence  of  its  "  wicked 
purpose." 

The  Louisville  Journal — chief  ora- 
cle of  Bell-Everett '  conservatism'  in 
Kentucky — then,  as  before  and  aince, 
profeaaedly  devoted  to  the  Union — 
thus  responded  to  the  President's  call : 
"  The  President'H  Proclamation  lias  reached 
na.  Wo  are  struck  with  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  indignation.  The  policy  an- 
nounced in  tho  Proclamation  deserves  the 
nnqnatilied  condemnation  of  every  American 
oitizeo.  It  is  onworthy  not  merely  of  a 
etatesman  but  of  a  man.  It  is  a  policy  ut- 
terly harebrdned  and  ruinous.  If  Mr.  Lin- 
coln contemplated  thia  policy  in  his  Inaii- 


gnral  Address,  he  is  a  gnllty  diasembler;  if 
be  has  conceived  tt  nnder  the  excitement 
arooaed  by  the  seizure  of  Fort  Samter,  ba 
is  a  guilty  Hotspnr.  In  either  caae,  he  ia 
miserably  unSt  for  the  exalted  position  in 
which  the  enemies  of  the  conntry  havB 
placed  him.  Let  the  peopla  instantly  take 
him  and  his  Administration  into  their  own 
hands,  if  they  would  rescue  the  land  from 
bloodahed,  and  the  Union  from  sodden  and 
irretrievable  deatmotion.'"' 

Few  or  no  journals  issued  in  tho 
Slave  States-— save  a  portion  of  those 
of  St.  Louis  and  Knozville — gave  the 
call  a  more  cordial  greeting  than  this. 

Gov.  Claiborne  F.  Jack^in,"  of 
Missouri,  gave  these  among  his  rea- 
sons for  disregarding  and  defying  the 
President's  call ; 

"  It  is  illegal,  nnconatitutional,  revolution- 
ary, iuhuman,  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  oom- 
plied  with." 

He  added : 

"Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Uissoari 
furnish  to  carry  on  so  nnboly-a  crasade." 

Gov.  Burton,  of  Delaware,  deferred 
his  response  to  the  36tb,  and  then 
stated  tiiat  "  the  laws  of  this  State  do 
not  confer  upon  the  Executive  any 
authority  allowing  him  to  comply 
with  fluch  requisition,"  He  proceed- 
ed, however,  formally  and  officially,  to 
"recommend  tlie  formaCJon  of  volunteer 
companies  for  the  protection  of  thelives  and 
property  of  tlie  cititeus  of  thU  ScaU  against 
violence  of  any  sort  to  which  they  may  bo 
eiposed.  For  these  purposes,  such  compa- 
nies, when  formed,  will  be  Under  the  control 
of  ihe  ^late  authorities,  though  not  snlyect 
to  be  ordered  by  th>i  Executive  into  tho  Uni- 
ted States  service — the  law  not  vesting  in 
him  snch  authority.  They  will,  however, 
have  the  option  of  offering  their  services  to 
the  Generiil  Government  for  Uie  defense  of 
ita  Ciqiital  and  the  snpftort  of  the  Constita- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  oonntry." 


"  7^  national  laleUigeBcer — porbaps  the  only 
Journal  of  note  issued  south  of  Masoo  and  Dix- 
on's line  that  did  not  utterly  execrate  tho  Preai. 
dent's  call — thua  mildly  indicated  [April  IBth] 
its  diasent  fhim  the  policy  thereby  initialed: 

"  For  ourselves,  we  hare  to  express  the  hope 
and  belief  that,  until  the  meeting  of  Coagress, 
the  President  will  employ  the  forces  of  the  Gov- 
emmeEt  in  purely  defonaive  purposes,  guarding 
■n  points  UuMtened  with  attack,  and  awaiUo^ 


In  the  mean  time,  the  oounaet  and  cofipcration  of 
the  people's  representatives,  before  proceeding 
to  ulterior  measures;  and  upon  those  represcnt- 
ativca,  when  they  are  aasemblcd,  we  shLdt.  with- 
out quostioniug  the  legai  rij/tts  of  the  (KiverD- 
meat,  urge  the  impolicy  of  edviHtng  and  eousent- 
ing  to  llie  recapture  of  forts  and  public  propofty, 
which  wodo  not  wunt  ic  .States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  which,  certainly,  cannot  be  permanently 
reg^ced  to  tho  Union  by  military  (brco." 
"AprU  IGth. 
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In  other  woids :  Gov.  Burton  called 
for  an  denization  of  the  Militia  of 
Delaware,  not  in  obedience  to  the 
reqnieitioD  of  the  President,  nor  in 
snpport  of  the  integrity  and  author- 
ity of  the  Union,  but  to  be  wielded 
by  himself,  as  circumstances  should 
eventually  dictate.  And,  in  consist- 
ency  with  this,  neither  the  Governor 
nor  the  great  body  of  his  political  ad- 
herents rendered  any  aid  or  encourage- 
ment whatever  to  the  Government 
down  to  the  close  of  his  official  life, 
which  happily  terminated  with  the 
year  1862. 

Gov.  Hicts,  of  Maryland,  made  at 
first  no  direct,  but  several  indirect, 
r^ponses  to  the  President's  call.  He 
issued,  on  the  18th,  a  Proclamation, 
assuring  the  people  of  Maryland  of 
his  desire  to  preserve  "  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  State,'"  and  to  main- 
tain "  within  her  limite,  that  2>eace  so 
earnestly  desired  by  all  good  citi- 
zens," He  exhorted  them  to  "ab- 
stain from  all  heated  cootroversy 
upon  the  subject,"  and  pledged  them 
that  "  all  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor will  be  strenuously  exerted  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  maintain  in- 
violable the  honor  and  integrity  o^ 
Maryland;"  adding  his  assurance 
that  "  no  troops  will  be  sent  from 
Maryland,  unless  it  may  be  for  the 
defense  of  the  National  capital" — 
that  being  the  express  purpose  for 
which  the  President  had  required 
them.  Finally,  this  model  South- 
ern Unionist  apprised  them  that 

"  The  people  of  this  State  will,  in  s  short 
time,  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  in 
a  speoial  election  for  Members  of  the  Cod- 
(ireas  of  the  United  States,  to  eipress  their 
devotion  to  the  Union,  or  their  detire  to  im 
it  broktn  -up.'? 

In  other  words ;  Maryland  might, 
at  any  time,  relieve  herself  of  all  her 


engagements  and  obligations  to  her 
sister  States  in  the  Union  by  giving 
a  Disunion  majority  on  her  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  1  Surely,  no 
Secessionist  could  go  fiirther  or  ast 
more  than  that!  Yet  this  was  the 
response  of  the  only  Governor  of  a 
Slave  State  who  had  claimed  votes 
for  his  party  in  the  late  Presidential 
canvass  on  the  ground  of  its  espe- 
cial and  unflinching  devotion  to  "  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws." 

Mayor  Brown,  of  Baltimore — ^be- 
ing thoroughly  in  the  confidence  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  Disunion- 
ists — was  but  too  happy  to  indorse 
and  reiterate  these  sentiments.  In  a 
Proclamation  of  even  date  with  the 
foregoing,  he  "heartily  concurs"  in 
the  Governor's  views  aforesaid, "  and 
will  earnestly  cooperate  with  his 
effort  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore;"  but  he 
more  especially  approves  and  takes 
delight  in  the  Governor's  assurance 
that  ''no  troops  aball  be  sent  frt>m 
Maryland  to  the  boU  of  any  other 
State."  Of  course,  he  responds  to 
the  Governor's  suggestion  that,  at 
the  approaching  election,  the  people 
of  Maryland  may  vote  themselves 
out  of  the  Union,  if  a  majority  shall 
see  fit  to  do  so.  He  is  sure  that,  if 
the  Governor's  counsels  shall  be 
heeded,  "the  storm  of  war  which 
now  threatens  the  country  will,  at 
least,  pass  over  our  beloved  State 
and  leave  it  unharmed ;  but,  if  they 
shall  be  disregarded,  a  fea^fvl  and 
fratricidal  stxife  may  at  once  burst 
Jbrth  in  our  midst." 

These  hints  and  covert  menaces 
were  destined  to  receive  a  prompt 
and  tragical  explication. 
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'  The  Preeident*8  call  was  issued  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th ;  and,  on 
tlie  evening  of  the  Idth,  several  com- 
panies ii-omPennsjlv&niahad  reached 
"Washington  and  reported  for  dnty. 
In  the  afbemoon  of  the  17th,  the  Sixth 
Maasachusetts — the  first  full  regiment 
that  responded  to  the  call-started 
from  Boston  by  rail,  leaving  the 
Fourth  all  hut  ready  to  follow.  On 
the  18th,  more  Pennsylvania  Voliuir 
teers,  including  an  artillery  company, 
reported  at  "Washington,  having  that 
day  passed  through  Baltimore — man- 
ger the  Governor's  and  Mayor's  Proc- 
lamations aforesaid — ^without  objec- 
tion or  impediment.  The  Sixth  Mas- 
Bachnsette — one  thousand  strong — 
enjoyed  that  day  a  magniiicent  ova- 
tion in  Kew  Tort,  and  passed  on 
southward  at  night,  reaching  Balti- 
more by  train  about  noon  on  the 
19th,  utterly  utisuspecting  and  un- 
prepared for  tlie  reception  that 
awaited  them. 

But  the  Secessionists  of  Baltimore 
had  been  intensely  excited,  on  the 
18th,  by  the  arrival  of  emissaries 
from  Charlestown,  "V"a.,  instmcted  to 
exact  not  only  pledges  bat  guaran- 
tees from  the  managers  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Bailroad  that  no  Fed- 
eral troops  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  over  their  main  line,  and  that  no 
munitions  should  be  removed  thereon 
from  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry !  In  case  of  their  refusal,  their 
great  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  that 
point  should  be  blown  up.  Hereup- 
on, an  immense  meeting  of  "  The 
National  "Volnnteer  Association"  was 
held  at  evening  in  Monument  Square 
— T.  Parkin  Scott  presiding;  he, 
with  Wilson  C.  N.  Carr  and  William 
Bums  (President  of  said  Association) 
being  the  speakers.     All  these  were 


rank  Disunionists,  and  the  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  interest  of 
Secession.  None  of  the  speakers  di- 
rectly advocated  attacks  on  theNorth- 
em  troops  about  to  pass  through  the 
ci^ ;  but  each  was  open  in  his  hos- 
tility to '  coercion,'  and  ardently  ex- 
horted liis  hearers  to  oi^anize,  arm, 
and  drill,  for  the  conflict  now  inevi- 
table.    Carr  said : 

"I  do  not  cere  how  raanj  Federal  troopa 
are  sent,  to  Washbgtoa ;  the;  will  soon  find 
themselves  enrroanded  bf  enoh  an  arm;  from 
Virginia  nad  Uaryland  that  escape  to  their 
homes  will  be  impowible;  and  n-hen  tbfl 
7S,000  who  arc  inteoded  to  invade  the  Sontb 
BhaJl  have  polluted  that  soil  with  their  touch, 
the  Sonth  will  exterminate  and  sweep  them 
from  the  earth."  [JFrantio  cheering  and  yell- 
ing.] 

The  meeting  broke  up  with  sten- 
torian cheers  for  '  the  South'  and  for 
'  President  Davia.' 

To  add  fuel  to  the  raging  flames, 
news  arrived  next  morning  that 
Lieut.  Jones,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  Araenal  and  other  prop- 
erty at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  barely 
forty-five  regnlars,  learning  that  a 
force  of  2,500  Virginia  Militia  was 
advancing  to  seize  that  post,  had 
evacuated  it  during  the  night,  after 
endeavoring,  in  the  face  of  a  sud- 
denly gathered  force  of  Virginians,  to 
destroy  by  fire  the  National  proper- 
ty, including  fifteen  thousand  Spring- 
field moskets  there  deposited.  These 
were  somewhat  injured ;  but  the  Con- 
federates are  understood  to  have  ulti- 
mately repaired  and  used  most  of 
them.  Lieut  Jones  fled  across  the 
thin  western  strip  of  Maryland  to 
ChamberBbuTg,  Pa.,  losing  three  of 
his  men.  He  left  the  Ferry  at  10 
o'clock,  p.  M,,  and  reached  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  thirty  miles  distant,  next 
morning;  having  blown  up  and  de- 
stroyed the  pnblic  property  bo  £u*  as 
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possible,  bat  aaving  none  of  it  to  the 
GoTemment 

At  the  hight  of  die  frenzied  excite- 
ment created  hy  thaee  tidings,  the 
jUosaachnBetta  Sixth,  with  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Philadelphia  Washing- 
ton brigade,  under  Gen.  Small,  hav- 
ing left  Philadelphia  at  3  a.  1£.,  of 
the  Idth,  reached  Baltimore,  in  a 
train  of  seventeen  passenger  cars, 
containing  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons, mainly  soldiers.  The  train 
stopped  at  the  Camden  station,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  little  before 
noon.  The  five  foremost  cars,  con- 
taining a  portion  of- the  Massachn- 
setts  men,  were  here  detached,  and 
drawn  singly  through  the  city  by  four 
horses  each.  ■  There  being  no  horses 
for  the  remainder,  the  residue  of  the 
regiment,  of  whom  but  a  small  por- 
tion were  umed,  left  the  cars  and 
farmed  in  the  street,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  horses.  None  came ;  for  the 
Secession  mob  who  tilled  the  streets 
had  covered  the  tract,  immediately 
behind  the  £ve  cars  aforesaid,  with 
heavy  anchoiB,  timber,  stones,  and 
other  obstructions — spiled,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  a  bight  of  fifteen  feet — and, 
by  the  hdp  ctf  these,  were  prepared 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  more 
cars.  Meantime,  the  residue  of  the 
regiment,  as  they  formed,  were  a&- 
soiled  by  showers  of  stones  and  other 
missiles,  hjirled  fi^m  the  streets  and 
the  house-tops,  whereby  several  of 
them  were  knocked  down  and  other- 
wise badly  injured.  In  the  confusion 
thus  created  among  the  raw,  unarmed 
soldiers,  a  rioter  eame  behind  the  last 
platoon,  seized  the  musket  of  one  of 
the  volunteers,  and  shot  bim  dead. 
Hereupon,  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  fire ;  and  those  who  had  guns  and 
ammunition  did  so,  with  some  effect 


This  caused  the  mob  to  recoil ;  and 
the  soldiers,  learning  that  the  track 
had  been  obstructed,  closed  their 
ranks,  and  commenced  their  march 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  the  Washington 
d6p6t,  surrounded  and  followed  by 
the  bowling,  pelting  mob.  Mayor 
Brown  and  a  stroDg  detachment  of 
police  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  opening  a  way  before  them 
through  the  vast  and  angry  crowd. 
Missiles  still  poured  upon  them  &om 
every  quarter ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
heavy  pieces  of  iron  were  cost  out  of 
second  and  third-story  windows  upon 
their  beads.  One  man  was  crushed 
down  by  one  of  these  iron  billets. 
The  front  of  the  column  received  lit- 
tle injury  ;  but  the  rioters  closed  in 
upon  and  attempted  to  cut  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  rear,  which,  being  hardly 
pressed,  was  at  length  ordered  to  fire ; 
and  the  order  was  obeyed.  '  Several 
volleys  were  fired  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  regiment,  whereby  eleven  of 
the  mob  were  killed,  and  four  severe- 
ly wounded.  Of  the  soldiers,  three 
were  slain,  and  eight  seriously  in- 
jured. Most  of  the  remaining  volun- 
teers reached  the  Washington  dtjpot 
and  crowded  into  the  cars,  which 
were  dispatched,  so  soon  as  possible, 
for  Washington.  Fifteen  of  the  sol- 
diers who  went  on  with  their  comrades 
were  so  injured  by  the  missiles  that, 
on  reaching  the  capital,  they  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.  The  train  was 
repeatedly  fired  at  from  the  bills  and 
woods  along  the  route,  but  at  too 
great  distance  to  do  barm.  At  the 
Jackson  bridge,  it  was  stopped  by  the 
removal  of  several  rails,  which  were 
promptly  relaid,  under  the  protection 
of  the  troops. 
The  Peimsylvaniona  were  left  be- 
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liind ;  and,  being  entirely  anarmed, 
Gen.  Small  decided  that  they  should 
not  proceed.  He  attempted  to  have 
the  care  in  which  they  remained 
.  drawn  back  out.of  the  city,  but  with- 
out immediate  success.  Soon,  a  por- 
tion of  the  mob,  desisting  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Massachusetts  men, 
turned  uppn  these,  and  conmienced 
a  violent  stoning  of  the  cars,  whereby 
the  windows  were  broken  and  several 
men  severely  injured.  The  Pennayl- 
yaniane  sprang  fVom  the  cars,  and 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-band  fight  with 
their  assailants,  being  aided  to  some 
extent  by  Baltimore  Unioniste.  An 
irr^nlar  fight  was  here  kept  up  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  ten 
or  twelve  soldiers  were  badly  hurt, 
and  one  or  two  killed.  Finally,  Po- 
lice Marshal  Kane  appeared  on  the 
ground,  and,  being  very  influential 
with  the  Secessionists,  soon  stopped 
the  fight ;  when  the  Pennsylvanians, 
returning  to  the  cars,  were  started 
on  the  back.track  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  arrived  late  that  night. 

At  4  p.  M,  of  that  day — the  soldiers 
from  the  Free  States  having  all  de- 
parted— a  great  meeting  of  the  tri- 
umphant rioters,  under  a  Marj'land 
fiag,  was  held  in  Monument  Square. 
After  a  rebel  speech  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Kobinson,  Mayor  Brown  harangued 
the  multitude  in  favor  of  peace  and 
order,  which  was  received  with  evi- 
dent disrehsh ;  but,  when  he  added 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  President's 
call,  and  would  not  have  responded 
to  it,  had  he  been  Govemor,  the  riot- 
ers recognized  their  friend.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  conferred  with 
Gov.  Hicks,  who  had  united  with 
him  in  telegraphing  to  "Washington 
and  to  Philadelphia  that  no  more 
Northern  troops  most  be  sent  through 


Maryland,  and  had  received  assur- 
ances from  the  President  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  railroad  that 
he  would  send  none  without  farther 
consultation  and  concert  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Baltimore  and  Maryland. 
Gov.  Hicks  farther  concurred  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  folly  and  . 
madness  for  one  portion  of  this  great 
nation  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
another  portion.  It  can  never  be 
done.  [Cheers,]  A  deputation  waa 
sent  for  the  Governor,  who  duly  ap- 
peared, and,  standing  under  the 
Maryland  flag,  addressed  the  assem- 
blage.    He  said : 

"I  coincide  in  the  eentimeDtof  ^onr  wor- 
thy Mayor.  AJt«r  three  confer^ncw  wa 
have  agr«ed;.  and  I  bon  ia  aabmisaion  to 
the  peciple.  I  am  a  Marylander;  I  love  mj 
State,  and  I  love  the  TJaion ;  but  1  wilt  sutfer 
my  right  arm  to  bo  torn  from  my  body  bo- 
fore  I  will  raise  it  to  atrike  a  aister  litate." 

Hereupon,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

That  night,  Baltimore,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  Maryland,  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists. 
The  Unionists  were  terrified,  paralyz- 
ed, silenced,  and  they  generally  shrank 
from  observation.  The  rebel  mob — 
partially  armed  from  the  gunstores — 
paraded  the  streets  of  Baltimore  un- 
opposed, broke  in  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  President-street  railroad 
dep6t,  and  demanded  the  muskets 
which  they  insisted  were  in  the  build- 
ing, and  were  allowed  to  appoint  a 
Conamittee  to  search  it,  and  report. 
The  Committee  examined  it,  was  sat- 
isfied, and  reported  that  there  were 
no  arms ;  so  they  left.  Ex-G«v.  Louis 
E,  Lowe  harangued  the  mob,  under 
the  Maryland  fli^,  from  the  portico 
of  Bamum*s  Hotel ;  pledging  them 
ample  assistance  from  liis  [Frederick] 
county.  "With  the  fiill  assent,  if  not 
by  express  direction,  of  Mayor  Brown 
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and  Police  Marslial  Kane,  the  tele- 
graph wires  connecting  Baltimore 
-witlL  the  Free  States  were  cut,  and 
the  railroad  bridgea  northward  and 
north-eastward  from  Baltimore,  on 
the  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg,  burned;  thus  shutting 
off  Washington  and  the  Govemment 
from  all  commnnication  with  the 
Northern,  as  Gov.  Letcher  and  his 
backers  had  jost  excluded  them  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  Southern, 
States.  The  telegraphic  communi- 
cation westward  was  preserved,  to  en- 
able the  master-spirits  to  dispatch  to 
their  confederates  in  Western  Mary- 
land such  messages  as  this  to  one  at 
Frederick,  who  soon  ailer  joined  the 
Oonfederate  arm; : 

"To  Bradixt  T.  JoHiraON,  Esq.: 

"  ThanTt  you  for  yoor  offer.  Bring  yonr 
men  by  the  first  tr^n,  and  we  will  arrange 
Tith  the  railroad  afterward.  Strettt  rid 
vith  Maryland  blood. 

"Send  exprMseaover  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  fi>r  the 
riflemen  to  oome  without  delay.  Further 
hordes  [of  Union  Tolnnt«ers]  wUl  be  down 
npon  OB  to-morrow  [the  20th].  We  will 
flsht  them,  and  whip  them,  or  die. 

"Gk>.  P.Kahb." 

tf  ayor  Brown  sent  three  envoya  to 
the  I^-esident,  bearing  a  dispatdi  in- 
dorsed hj  Got.  Hicks,  wherein  he 
says; 

"The  people  are  exasperated  to  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the 
citizens  ore  nnOBDally  decided  in  the  opinion 
that  no  more  troopB  ahonld  be  ordered  to 

"The  authorities  of  the  city  did  their  beet 
to-day  to  protect  lioth  Hb^ngers  and  citizens, 
and  t«  prevent  a  collision,  bat  in  vain ;  and, 
but  for  their  great  effofta,  a  fearftal  slaughter 
would  have  occurred. 

"Under  these  circumstanoeB,  it  b  my 
solemn  doty  to  inform  yon  that  it  is  not 
poerible  for  more  soldiers  to  pass  through 
Baltimore,  unleaa  they  fight  their  way  at 
ev*j  step,  I,  therefore,  hope  and  tmat, 
and  most  earnestly  request,  that  no  more 
troops  be  permitted  or  ordered  by  the  Qot- 
enunent  to  pais  thmugti  the  dl;.    If  they 


should  attempt  it,  the  reaponmbility  for  tha 
bloodshed  will  not  rest  upon  me." 

The  Committee  telegraphed  back 
tne  following  message : 

"  WjLSHniaTOK^April  20, 1861. 
"To  Uatob  Bbown,  Baltimore:  Wa 
have  seen  the  President  and  Gen.  SootL 
We  bear  from  the  former  a  letter  to  th* 
Mayor  and  Qoyemor,  declaring  that  no 
troops  shall  be  brought  through  Baltimore, 
if,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  without  op- 
position, they  can  be  marched  around  Bal- 
timore. H.  L.  Bond, 

J.  0.  Bbukb,  Gbo.  W.  Dobbih." 

The  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  had  already  responded 
to  a  similar  message  as  follows : 

"Gshtlbmkb:  I  have  the  honpr  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  this  date,  in  which  jon  advise  that 
the  troops  now  here  be  sent  back  to  Q» 
'borders  of  Maryland.'  Host  cordially  ^>- 
proving  this  advice,  I  have  Just  telegraphed 
the  same  to  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  rulroad  oonponj,  and  this 
eompsny  will  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
"J.  W.  Gabbbtt,  President." 

Got.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
having  telegraphed  to  Mayor  Brown 
as  follows : 

"  I  pray  you  to  cause  the"  bodies  of  our 
Massadiusetta  soldiers,  dead  in  Baltimore, 
to  be  laid  out,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderly 
sent  forward  by  express  to  me.  All  ex- 
penses wiU  be  paid  by  theOommonwealtfa:" 

Mayor  Brown  responded  as  foUowa; 

"  Sir  ;  No  one  deplores  the  sad  events  of 
yesterday  in  this  city  more  deeply  than  my- 
self^ but  they  were  inevitable.  Our  people 
viewed  the  passage  of  armed  troops  of  an- 
other State,  through  the  streets,  as  an  in- 
vasion of  our  soil,  and  could  not  be  reBtraiued. 
The  auihoritieB  exerted  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  bat  with  only  partial 
success.  Gov.  Hicks  was  present,  and  con- 
cur* in  all  my  views  as  to  the  proceedings 
now  necessary  for  onr  protection.  When 
are  these  scenes  to  cease  I  Are  we  to  have 
a  war  of  sections  T  God  forbid !  The  bodies 
of  the  Massachasetts  soldiers  could  not  be 
sent  on  to  Boston,  as  yon  requested,  all  oom- 
municatioD  between  this  city  and  Philadel- 
phia by  railroad,  and  with  Boston  by  steam- 
ers,  having  ceased;    but  they  have 
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ttMr  shall  be  retted  nntll  farther  dirootidiiB 
■re  received  from  yoo.  The  wonoded  are 
t«iderl7  oared  for.  I  ippredate  toot  offer ; 
bnt  Baltimore  will  cMm  it  u  her  right  to 
paj  alt  ezpensea  inoiiTTed." 

OrOY.  Andrew  promptly-  rejoined : 
"Dkab  Bik:  I  appreciate  jour  kind  at- 
tention to  «iir  voonded  and  our  dead,  and 
tnist  that,  at  the  earliest  moment,  the   re- 
muDs  of  onr  fallen  will  retnm  to  us.    I  am 


iroDgh  I< 

At  3  A.  ST.,  on  Snnday,  April  21st, 
Mayor  Brovn  received  a  message 
from  the  President,  requesting  Qov. 
Hicks  and  himself  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Washington  for  conaulta^ 
tion.  Got,  Hicks  being  no  longer 
in  the  city,  Major  Brown,  on  farther 
conference,  went  withont  him,  taking 
three  frienda — whereof,  at  least  two 
were  ardent  Secessionists — to  bear 
him  company.  They  reached  Wash- 
ington at  10  A.  H.,  and  were  admitted 
to  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
President,  attended  by  the  Cabinet 
and  Gen.  Scott.  Mr.  Lincoln  urged, 
with  abundant  reason,  that  be  had 
no  choice  between  bringing  troops 
through  Maryland  and  surrendering 
the  capital  to  armed  treason.  He 
finally  appealed  to  G^n.  Scott,  who 
gare  his  military  opinion  that  troops 
might  be  brought  throngb  Maryland 
by  way  of  Annapolis  or  tiiie  Relay 
Honse,  without  passing  through  Bal- 
timore. The  Mayor  dilated  on  the 
fearful  excitement  of  the  Balti- 
moreana,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
answering  for  the  consequences,  if 
more  Northern  troops  should  appear 
in  that  city.  He  adroitly  added  that 
his  jarisdiction  was  coined  to  the 
dty,  and  that  he  oonid  make  no  pro- 
misee ae  to  the  behavior  of  the  Maiy- 


landers  on  «ther  side  of  it  In  bia 
official  report  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Brown  says: 

"TheMa^orand  his  cotnpatiiona  avuled 
thetnselves  of  the  Preeident's  full  disonssion 
of  the  qneetiona  of  the  daj  t«  urge  apmi  him 
reepectfbllf ,  but  in  themoetearoeBt  manaer, 
a  coarse  of  policy  which  would  give  peace 
to  the  conntrr,  and  espeoi^y  the  with- 
drawal of  all  orders  oootemplatiiig  the  pass- 
age of  troope  throngb  any  port  of  Maryland." 

On  returning  to  the  cars,  the  Mayor 
received  a  dispatch  from  railroad 
President  Garrett,  announcing  the 
approach  of  troops  (P«insylvanianB) 
by  railroad  irom  Harrisbnrg  to  Oock- 
eysville,  a  few  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, and  that  the  city  was  greatly 
excited  thereby ;  whereupon,  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Co.  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  demanded  a  further  audi- 
ence, which  was  granted.  The  dis- 
patch was  submitted ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Gen.  Scott  agreed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  had  thas 
unwittingly  profaned  the  soil  of 
Maryland  by  daring  to  advance  over 
it  to  the  defense  of  the  National  Me- 
tropolis, should  be  turned  back  to 
Harrisburg, 

There  is  not  much  more  of  this 
nature  to  be  recorded  j  but,  among 
the  Baltimoreana  who,  next  day, 
visited  Wadtiington  to  second  the  de- 
mands of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
confirm  the  impression  which  it  was 
hoped  they  had  made,  was  a  Com- 
mittee from  the  Young  Men's  Chria- 
tian  Association,  who  modestly  peti- 
tioned that  the  President  should  put 
an  end  to  the  unnatural  conflict  now 
imminent  by  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  the  South.  To  this  end,  they  ad- 
vised that  the  Federal  forces  already 
in  Washington  should  be  disbanded ; 
but,  at  all  events,  that  no  more  should 
be  marched  acroea  the  territory  of 
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Uaryland.  The  Preeident,  in  reply, 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  capital  was  inuninently  threat- 
Mied ;  that  he  vas  infonned  that 
Bebel  batteries  were  being  erected 
on  the  Vh^inia  bank  of  the  Potomac 
to  command  the  passage  of  that  river ; 
that  the  Bebel  Govemmeot  had  de- 
termined to  establish  forthwith  its 
headquarten  in  the  boiue  where  this 
mterview  was  held;  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  yielding  to  their  pray- 
ers wooM  be  the  deBtmetion  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  his  own  death 
or  captivity.  The  Yonng  Ohristians, 
of  conrse,  disclaimed  any  purpose  to 
prodace  ench  a  cataetropbe ;  to  wliich 
the  President  replied  that  their  intent 
mattered  little,  since  the  efe<i  of  the 
conrse  demanded  by  Baltimore  conld 
be  no  other  than  this.  To  a  similar 
but  more  formal  representation  from 
Gov.  Hicks,  objecting  to  the  passage 
of  Northern  troops  across  any  portion 
of  Maryland,  Gov.  Seward  returned 
the  following  most  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory answer : 

"  DzPABTuntT  OF  StjIti,  April  22, 1861. 
"  Hia  Ezoelleiicj  Thm.  H.  Eioks, 

"Qmemor  ttf  Maryland : 

"Sib:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive 
TOUT  oommiinicatioii  of  this  nomiDg.  in 
which  jon  iDform  nle  that  jon  have  felt  it 
to  Be  jonr  dniy  to  advise  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  order  el»ewhere  the 
troops  then  off  A&napoHa,  and  dsQ  that  no 
more  maj  be  eent  throagli  Maryland ;  and 
that  yon  have  further  Hn^ested  that  Lord 
Lyons  be  requested  to  act  ae  mediator  be- 
tween the  contending  portiea  in  our  country, 
to  prevent  the  efibsiim  of  blood. 

"The  President  directs  rae  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  that  commmiicatioti,  and 
to  aasore  yon  that  he  boa  weighed  the  coqq- 
aela  which  it  contains  with  the  respect  which 
he  habitnally  cherishes  for  the  Ohief  Hi^is- 
tratee  of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for 
yoarself.  He  regreta,  as  deeply  as  any  magis- 
teale  or  citizen  of  the  country  can,  that  dem- 
onatratdoca  ag^st  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  with  very  extennve  preparations  for 
the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty 
to  coll  ont  the.  force  to  irhioh  70a  allude. 


"The  force  now  sought  to  ba  brought 
through  Maryland  is  intended  for  aodiing 
bat  the  defense  of  this  capital.  The  Preai- 
dent  has  necesearily  conflaed  the  choioe  of 
the  national  highway  which  that  force  vball 
take  in  coming  to  this  city  to  the  Lienten- 
Qut-General  oominanding  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  who,  like  bis  only  predeoes- 
sor,  is  not  less  distinguished  for  hia  hnman- 
ity  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  dis- 
tingnished  public  services.  The  President 
inslmcta  me  to  add  that  the  national  high- 
way thus  selected  by  the  Lien  tenant -General 
has  been  chosen  by  him,  upon  consultation 
with  prominent  magistrate  and  citizens  of 
Maryland,  aa  the  one  which,  while  s  root* 
ii  absotntely  necessary,  is  farthest  removed 
^m  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and 
vhfa  the  eipectation  MM  it  wonld,  tiiere- 
fore,  be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

"  The  President  cannot  but  remember  that 
there  baa  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  onr 
country,  when  a  Oeneral  of  the  American 
Uuiou,  with  forces  deugned  for  the  defenaa 
of  its  Oapita],  was  not  unwelcome  any  wher* 
in  the  Stete  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not 
at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the  capital  of 
that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  dao,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  (he  Union.    - 

"  If  eighty  yeara  coaW  have  obliterated  tid 
the  other  noble  sentiments  of  that  age  in 
Maryland,  tiie  Presideiit  would  he  hop^il, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  that  would 
forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That 
sentiment  is  that  no  dome^c  contention 
whatever,  that  may  arise  amaog  the  partiea 
of  this  Bepublio,  ought  in  any  case  to  be  t«- 
ferred  to  any  foreign  arbitrament — least  of 
bJI  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  Enropean  mon- 
arohy.  ^ 

"1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distin- 
guished consideration,  your  Ezoetleooy's 
moat  obedient  aervant, 

"WiLUAK  H.  Sbvaxd." 

The  spirit  in  which  these  n^;otift- 
tions  were  r^arded  thron^ont  the 
loyal  States  is  very  furly  exhibited 
in  the  following  letter : 

"New  Tosk,  April ^B,  1861. 
"  To  the  Prmdent  of  the  United  Statu : 

"Sir:  The  people  of  the  Free_StateB  bav« 
now  been  for  som< 
munication  with  t 
try  by  a  mob  in  thi 
troops  of  the  Ge 
been  attacked  and 
their  passage  thruu; 
to  the  orders  of  th( 
of  commnnicstion 
the  authority  of  t 
has  been  set  at  < 
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oapital  have  been  delajed,  and  have  had  to 
tod  their  way  hf  irregnlar  and  oiroaitoaa 
routes,  Tery  mach  to  their  inconTeDienoe. 
Oitizena  of  the  Free  States  have  either  been 
prevented  allogetber  from  viRiting  the  capi- 
tal or  from  retcrping  thence  to  their  homes, 
•r  have  been  compelled  to  mn  the  ganntlet, 
keen  Bobjected  to  all  aorta  of  insult  and  dan- 
ger, and  bave  had  to  reeort  to  the  most  cir- 
ODitons  routes  bj  pnvate  cOEvejanee  and  at 
OKorbitant  expense.  All  facilities  hj  mail 
and  telegraph  have  b«en  cut  off  by  the  same 
■nlawM  anaemblage  ia  Baltimore  and  other 
parts  of  Uarylaod,  at  a  time  when  free  com- 
nmnication  is  bo  mach  required  between  the 
Tree  8tal«B  and  Washington. 

"  The  public  mind  is  already  excited  to 
the  highest  point  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  bo  long  tolerated;  and  the  people 
are  determined  that  free  and  nninterrupted 
oominnni  cation  with  the  seat  of  Govemmeat 
■hall  be  immediately  established,  not  by  cir- 
«nitoui  rontes,  bnt  by  the  direct  lines  of 
oommcni cation  that  they  have  heretofore 
traveled  over.  And  it  it  dtmanded  of  the 
Oovernmeot  that  they  at  once  take  mea- 
nres  to  open  and  establish  those  lines  of 
eommunication,  and  that  they  protect  and 
■reserve  them  from  any  farther  interruption. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  people  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  let 
the  conseqnenoes  be  what  they  may,  and  let 
them  fall  where  tbey  will.  It  is  certunly 
desirable  that  this  be  done  throngh  the  reg- 
olarly  constitatedaathorities  at  Washington; 
and  the  Government  ia  earnestly  deeired  to 
act  without  delay. 

"  There  ia  entire  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
Hie  people  of  the  Free  States  to  sustain  the 
Government  and  maintaio  the  Union. 

"I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  this  letter 
will  not  be  received  imkindly ;  as,  in  wriluig 
it,  I  simply  do  what  1  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
■■  a  citizen  to  do  in  this  extraordinary  atate 
w(  things. 

"1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
•bedient  servant,  Qbobob  Law." 

Maryland,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
practically,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  April,  a  member  of  the 
Bonthem  Confederacy,  Her  Gov- 
ernor epoke  and  acted  the  bidding  of 
ft  cabal  of  the  ablest  and  moat  enven- 
omed traitors.  At  their  instance,  he 
summoned  the  Legiaiatnre  to  meet  in 
extra  session  at  Annapolis  on  the 
26th:  while  it  waa  notoriooe  that  a 


majority  of  that  bo^y  wonld  proba- 
bly vote  her  immediately  ont  of  the 
TJnion,  and  would,  at  best,  proclaim 
her  neutral  in  the  struggle  now  open- 
ing— would  fwhid  the  passage  of 
Federal  troops  across  her  boU;  and 
not  only  forbid,  but  resist  it.  Balti- 
more waa  a  Secession  volcano  in  fall 
eruption ;  while  die  counties  south 
of  that  city  were  overwhelmingly  in 
sympathy  with  the  Slaveholders'  Re- 
bellion, and  their  few  determined 
UnioniBta  completely  overawed  and 
silenced.  The  counties  near  Balti- 
more, between  that  dty  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, were  actively  cooperating 
with  the  Rebellion,  or  terrified  into 
dumb  submission  to  its  behests.  The 
great  populous  counties  of  Frederick, 
Washin^n,  and  Alleghany,  compos- 
ing Western  Maryland — having. few 
daves — were  preponderantly  loyal; 
but  they  were  overawed  and  para- 
lyzed by  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  State,  and  still  more  by  the  large 
force  of  rebel  Virginians — said  to  be 
BjOOO  strong — who  had  been  Buddenlj 
pushed  forward  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  who,  though  not  in  season  to 
secure  the  arms  and  munitions  there 
deposited,  threatened  Western  Mary- 
land from  that  commanding  position. 
Thus,  only  the  county  of  Cecil,  in  the 
extreme  north-east,  remained  fully 
and  openly  loyal  to  the  Union ;  that 
county  lying  this  side  of  the  Susjue- 
hanua,  and  being  connected  with  the 
Free  States  by  railroad  and  telegraph. 
The  Eighth  Masaachusetts,  under 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  reached 
Perryville,  on  the  east  bank  bf  the 
Susquehanna,  on  the  20tb,  and  found 
its  prc^;ress  here  arrested  by  burned 
bridges,  and  the  want  of  cars  on  the 
other' side.  But  Gen.  Butler  was 
not  a  man  to  be  stopped  by  such  im- 
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pediments.  Seizing  the  spacioae  and 
commodions  railroad  feny  eteamer 
Maryland,  he  mnbarked  his  men 
thereon,  and  appeared  with  them 
early  next  morning  before  Annapo- 
lis, the  political  capital  of  Maryland, 
thirty  milea  Bouth  of  Baltimore,  and 
abont  eqoi-distant  with  that  city  from 
Waahington,  whm-ewith  it  is  connect- 
ed by  a  branch  or  feeder  of  the  Bal- 
timore road.  He  found  this  city  yir- 
tnally  in  rebellion,  with  its  branch 
'  railroad  aforesaid  dismantled,  and 
partially  taken  np,  in  the  interest  of 
Secession.  Here,  too,  were  the  Na- 
val  Academy  and  the  noble  old  frig- 
ate Constitation ;  the  latter  without 
a  crew,  and  in  danger  of  ialling,  at 
any  moment,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  at  once  secured  the  frig- 
ate, landed  next  day  unopposed,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  was  soon 
reenforced  by  the  famous  Seventh 
regiment,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  young  chivalry  of  New  Tort 
City,  which-had  been  transported  from 
Philadelphia  direct  by  the  steam- 
boat Boston.  The  Maryland  returned 
forthwith  to  Perryville.  for  still  fiir- 
ther  reSnforoemente,  munitions,  and 
supplies — no  one  in  Annapolis  choos- 
ing, or  daring,  for  some  time,  to  sell 
anything  to  the  Union  soldiers.  Gen. 
Butler  was  met  at  Annapolis  by  a  for- 
mal protest  from  Gov.  Hicks  against 
his  landing  at  that  place,  or  at  any 
other  point  in  Maryland ;  the  specific 
objection  to  his  occupying  Annapolis 
being  that  the  Legislature  had  been 
called  to  meet  there  that  week.  Oen. 
Butler,  in  reply,  suggested  that,  if 
he  could  obtain  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  Washington,' he  would  gladly 
"  vacate  the  capital  prior  to  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Legislature,  and  not  be 
mider  the  painful  neceasity  of  incomr 


moding  your  beantlM  city  while  the 
Legislature  is  in  session." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th — sev- 
eral other  regiments  having  mean- 
time arrived — Gen.  Butler  put  his 
column  in  motion,  the  Massachusetts 
Eighth  in  advance,  closely  followed 
by  the  New  York  Seventh.  They 
kept  the  line  of  the  railroad,  repair- 
ing it  ae  tiiey  advanced.  A  disman- 
tled engine,  which  they  foimd  on  the 
way,  was  refitted  and  put  to  use. 
The  day  proved  intensely  hot.  Many 
of  the  men  had  had  little  or  nothing 
to  eat  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had 
scarcely  slept  since  they  left  Phila- 
delphia. Some  fell  asleep  as  they 
marched ;  others  fell  out  of  the  ranks, 
utterly  exhausted;  one  was  sunstruck, 
and  had  to  be  sent  back,  permanently 
<liBabled.  The  people  whose  houses 
they  passed  generally  fled  in  terror 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  Northern 
Goths,  who,  they  had  been  told,  had 
come  to  ravage  and  desolate  the 
South.  Nothing  to  eat  could  be 
bought ;  and,  ae  they  did  not  choose 
to  take  without  buying,  they  hun- 
grily marched,  building  bridges  and 
laying  rails  by  turns,  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.  The 
Seventy-first  New  York  followed  the 
next  day,  and  passed,  four  miles  oot, 
the  camp  of  Gov,  Sprague's  Phode 
Island  regiment,  by  whom  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  provisions. 
Arrived  at  the  Annapolis  Junction, 
the  soldiers  were  met  by  cars  from 
"Washington,  in  which  they  proceeded 
on  the  23th— the  New  York  Seventh 
in  the  advance — to  that  city,  and  were 
hailed  with  rapture  by  its  loyal  deni- 
zens, who  composed,  perhaps,  one- 
half  of  its  entire  population.  Wash- 
ington had,  for  a  week,  been  isolated 
from  the  North,  while  Borroonded 
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knd  threatmed  bj  malignaDt.  fbee. 
A  Bt>irited  body  of  vdunteers — tem- 
porary Bojoumera  at  or  casual  Tieit- 
ors  to  the  capital — imd«r  Casunfi  3f. 
Clay  as  Colond,  had  stood  on  guard 
daring  those  dark  days "  and  darker 
nights ;  and  these,  in  addition  to  the 
email  faeoe  of  regulars  commanded 
by  Gen.  Scott,  had  coustitnted,  up  to 
this  time,  the  entire  defeosive  force 
of  the  Federal  metropolis. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  con- 
Tened  in  extra  session,  in  accordance 
with  Qov.  Hicks's  call,  not  at  An- 
napolis, hot  at  Frederick — ^far  from 
any  Union  force,  but  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  the  Confederates 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Gov.  Hicks,  in 
bis  Message  (April  27th),  reoapitula- 
ted  most  of  the  facte  just  related, 
adding  that  Gen.  Butler,  before  land- 
ing at  Annapolis,  asked  permiEsion 
to  do  BO,  but  was  refused.  He  said : 
"  The  people  of  Annapolis,  though 
greatly  exasperated,  acting  under 
counsel  of  the  most  prudent'  citizens, 
refrained  from  molesting  or  obstruct- 


ing the  passage  of  the  troops  throng^ 
the  city."     Again : 

"Notwitbst»iding  tha  bet  that  oar  moit 
learned  and  intelligeut  oit^iena  admit  tha 
right  of  th&  GoTerDmeot  to  transport  its 
troops  across  our  soil,  it  is  evident  that  a 
portion  of  tbe  people  of  Harylaod  are  op- 
posed to  the  exemiae  of  that  right.  I  hava 
done  all  in  107  power  to  protect  the  citizena 
of  IfaFjland,  and  to  prwerr*  peooa  within 
onr  borders." 

Got.  Hieki  admits  that  he  haa 
been  somewhat  swerred  from  his 
true  course  by  "  the  excitement  pre- 
vailing among  our  peofde  during  the 
last  few  days;"  but  he  restates  his 
deliberate  and  well-considered  posi- 
ti(m,  as  follows : 

"  It  ia  of  no  oonaeqaencs  now  to  dieonas 
the  causes  which  have  induced  our  troubles. 
Let  us  look  to  onr  distressing  present  and  to 
our  portentous  future.  The  fhta  of  Mary- 
land, and,  perhaps,  of  her  sister  border  Slava 
States,  will  nndonbtadlj'  be  serioaalj  affect- 
ed bj  the  action  of  j'onr  honorable  bod^. 
Therefore  should  every  good  oitizMi  bend  tua 
energies  to  tbe  task  before  us ;  and  therefore 
abould  the  animoMties  and  biofeerinps  of  the 
past  be  foi^otteo,  and  all  strike  hands  in  the 
bold  csose  of  restoring  peace  to  onr  State  and 
to  our  country.  Ihonestlyaudinosteamestlj 
enteriwn  the  conviction  that  tfie  only  safetr 
of  UaryUnd  Ues  ia  maiBtaJoing  a  neutral 
position  between  onr  brethren  of  the  North 


"  The  Richmimd  Exmumtr,  oC  April  3ii,  ooa- 
Uned  tills  artide : 

"Tha  c^ure  of 'Washington  CHty  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  Vir^nia  aod  Maryland,  if 
Virginia  will  only  make  the  eiTort  by  t»r  consti- 
tuted authorities;  DOT  is  there  a  single  motneot 
to  lose.  Tbe  entire  population  patit  for  tbe  on- 
■et;  there  never  was  half  tbe  unanimity  amrag 
the  people  before,  nor  a  tithe  of  tbe  zeal,  upon 
any  subject,  that  ia  now  maaifeated  to  take 
Washington,  and  drive  from  it  every  Black  Be- 
publican  who  ts  a  dweller  there. 

"  Krom  tbe  mountain-Cops  and  valleys  to  tbe 
■bores  of  the  sea,  tbers  isoce  wildsbout  of  fierce 
resolve  to  ca^iture  Washington  City,  at  all  and 
every  human  hazard.  Tt^t  Qlthy  cage  of  un- 
clean birds  must  aud  wiil  assuredly  t>o  puriSed 
by  flre.  Tbe  people  are  determined  uniu  it,  and 
are  clamorous  for  a  leader  to  conduct  them  to  the 
oaslaoght.  The  leader  will  assuredly  arise;  ay, 
and  that  r^ht  speedily. 

"Il  is  not  to  be  endurea  that  this  flight  of 
AboUtion  harpies  shall  come  down  tnm  tbe 
black  North  for  tbeir  roosts  in  tbe  heart  of  the 
South,  to  deUe  and  brutalize  the  land.  They 
some  as  our  enemies;  theyactasournMstdeadly 


files ;  they  promise  us  bloodshed  and  flre ;  and 
this  is  tbe  cnly  promise  tliey  have  ever  redeemed. 
The  fanatical  yell  for  the  immediate  subjugatton 
of  the  whole  South  is  going  up  bourty  frooi  tbe 
united  voicea  of  all  the  North;  and,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose or  making  tbeir  work  sura,  they  have  de- 
termined to  b(dd  Washington  City  as  tiie  point 
whence  to  oarry  on  their  brutal  warlWe. 

"  Our  people  can  take  it — they  unB  take  it — 
and  Scott,  ibe  arch-traitor,  and  UnctJn,  tbe 
Beast,  combined,  cannot  prevent  it  The  just 
indignation  of  an  outraged  and  deeply  injured 
peo^e  vill  teach  the  lUinois  Ape  to  repeat  bis 
race  and  retrace  bis  journey  across  Qie  borders 
of  tbe  Free  negro  States  still  more  rapidly  than 
he  came ;  and  Scott,  the  traitor,  will  be  given 
tbe  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  the  dif- 
ference between '  Scott's  Tactics'  and  the  Shang- 
hae  Drill  for  quick  movements. 

"Grest  (deaniiDg  and  puriflcation  are  needed 
and  will  be  given  to  that  festering  sink  ofiniqui- 
ty,  that  wallow  of  Lincohi  and  Scott — tbe  dese- 
crated city  of  Washington;  and  many  Indeed 
will  be  the  carcasses  of  doga  and  caitiff^  that  will 
blacken  tbe  air  upon  the  gallovrs  tiefore  the  great 
work  is  acoompliahed.    So  let  libel" 
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and  of  tfae  Booth.  We  have  viidaUd  no 
right  of  either  section.  Wo  have  been  lojal  ■ 
to  tlie  TiDioa.  The  nnhappj  ooDtest  be- 
tireeo  the  tiro- Motions  hsA  not  been  cont- 
neoced  or  encooraged  bj  ai,  althoogh  we 
have  anffered  from  it  in  the  paat.  The  im- 
pen^ng  war  has  not  coma  hj  anj  aot  or 
wish  of  onra.  We  have  done  a^  we  ooiUd  to 
avert  it.  Wo  have  hoped  that  ilarjland  aod 
other  Bordor  Slave  States,  by  thtur  consorva- 
tlvo  poaition  and  love  for  l^o  Union,  might 
have  acted  as  mediators  between  the  eitremea 
of  both  settiona,  and  thna  have  prevented 
the  terrible  eviia  of  a  prolonged  oivil  war. 
Bntertaining  theee  views,  I  cannot  oowiael 
Maryland  to  taJie  aidea  affaioet  the  Genorol 
Oovomment,  until  it  ahalT  commit  ontragea 
ufMo  US  which  wooldjnatiiy  oa  in  reaiatlng 
its  authority.  Aa  a  oonsequonce,  I  can  give 
no  other  connael  than  that  we  ahatl  array 
onraelrea  for  Union  and  penoe,  and  thns  pre- 
aerre  onr  soil  from  being  poUotod  with  tlie 
blood  of  brethren.  Thns,  if  war  must  bo 
between  the  North  and  South,  we  may  force 
die  oontending  parties  to  transfer  the  field 
of  battle  fW>m  our  aoil,  so  that  our  lives  and 
property  may  be  secoro." 

The  Legislatare,  tbtu  inatnicted, 
decided  not  to  secede  from  the  Union 
— imanimoufllj  in  the  Senate — 53  to 
13  in  the  Honse;  hut  proceeded  to 
pass  an  act  to  provide  for  the  puhlic 
mfety,  cooetituting  a '  State  Board'  of 
aeven,  whereof  all  were  rank  Secee- 
Bionifitsbnt  Gov.  Qicks;  which  Soard 
was  to  have  full  control  over  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Maryland ;  appointing 
all  officers  above  the  rank  of  captiun. 
This  Board  was  to  have  fiiU  power 
to  adopt  measores  for  the  safety,  peace 
and  defense  of  the  State ;  and  waa 
directed  to  proscribe  no  ofBoer  for 
"hie  political  opinions."  Its  oath  of 
office  included  no  promise  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Federal  Confititntion  or 
Government  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  waa  more  fiilly  developed  by 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Kelations,  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident was  chuged  with  acts  of 
tyranny  and  schemes  of  subjugation ; 
and  the  attempt  to  bring  the  State, 


step  by  stc^,  into  coQision  with  th* 
Federal  Government  clearly  revealed. 
But  by  this  time  the  strength  and  re- 
solution of  the  Free  States  had  bees 
demonstrated,  and  the  sober  second 
thought  of  Maiyland  bef|;an  to  assert 
its  ascendency.  The  violence  and 
preternatural  activity  of  the  Seces- 
moniste  had,  for  a  time,  concealed  the 
pancity  of  their  numbers;  but  it 
was  now  evident  that  they  were 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  entire  white 
population,  and  less  than  a  fourth  in 
all  that  major  portion  of  the  State- 
lying  north  and  west  of  Baltimore. 

A  Home  Guard  of  Unionists  waa 
organized  in  Frederick,  comprigiDg 
her  most  substantial  oitizens.  A 
great  Union  meeting  was  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  May 
4th ;  whereat  the  creation  of  tlw 
Board  of  Public  Safety,  and  all  kin- 
dred measures,  ware  un^aringly  de- 
nounced. Next  day,  Gen.  Butler 
pushed  &rwu-d  two  regiments  irom 
the  Annapolis  Junction  to  the  Belay 
House,'  nine  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  controlling  the  communications 
between  tliat  city  and  Frederick.  On 
the  9th,  a  force  of  1,300  men  frx«n 
Perryville  debarked  at  Locust  Point, 
Baltimore,  under  cover  of  the  gnna 
of  the  Haniet  Lane,  and  quietJy 
opened  the  railroad  route  throngh 
that  city  to  the  Bslay  House  and 
Washington,  encountering  no  oppo- 
sition. Gen.  BnUer  took  permanent 
military  possession  of  the  city  on  the 
13th,  whUe  a  force  of  FennEtylvaniani 
from  Harrisburg  advanced  to  Cock- 
eysville,  reopening  the  N  orthem  Ceo- 
ta-al  railroad.  The  Legislature  adopt- 
ed, on  the  10th,  the  following : 

"  Whereat,  The  war  ag^nst  the  Confedo- 
rate  States  isnnoomUtntJonaland  r^UKnaot 
to  civilization,  and  wiU  reonlt  is  a  bloody 
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md  Bhamoliil  overthrow  of  onr  inrtitutioiu , 
and,  whQe  rMognizing  the  obligations  of 
H&rjland  tA  the  Union,  wa  STmpathize  with 
the  Sonth  in  the  straggle  for  their  rights — 
for  the  oake  of  hnmiuiit;,  we  are  for  peace 
and  reconciliation,  and  solemnly  protest 
against  this  war,  and  will  take  no  part  in  it. 
"  Seiohed,  That  Maryland  implores  Ihe 
Preeident,.iatheDameof  God,  to  cease  this 
nnholy  war,  at  least  until  Congress  assem- 
bles; that  Maryland  desires  uid  consenta  to 
tlie  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States.  The  military  ooonpa- 
tion  of  Maryland  is  anconstitational,  and 
■he  proteste  against  it,  though  the  violent 
interference  with  the  trinHit  of  Federal 
troops  is  disconntenanced ;  that  the  vindl- 
oalion  of  her  rights  be  left  to  time  and  rea- 
■on,  and  that  a  Oonventjoii,  onder  existing 
droom stances,  is  inexpedient." 

The  Federal  authority  having  been 
fully  reestabliBhed  in  Baltiniore,  and 
the  Union  troops  within  or  upon  her 
borders  decidedly  outnumbering  the 
Oonfederat«,  the  Secession  fever  in 
the  veins  of  her  people  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Having  been 
accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to 
■cqnieece  in  Trhatever  the  alavehold- 
ing  interest  proposed,  and  seeing  that 
interest  thoroughly  affiliated  with  the 
plotters  of  Disnnion,  the  great  ma- 
jority had  consulted  what  seemed  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  povonal 
safety  by  flocking  to  what  appeared, 
in  view  of  the  temporary  weakness 
and  paralysis  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  strong  side — ^tbe  side  where- 
<m  were  evinced  confidence,  energy, 
and  decision.  Under  like  influences, 
Maryland  would  have  been  voted  out 
of  the  Union  as  promptly,  and  by  as 
decisiTe  a  majority,  as  Virginia  or 
Tennessee  was.  Another  week's  ex- 
hibition of  the  spirit  in  which  Mayor 
Brown  and  the  Yoang  Christians 
were  allowed  to  press  their  impudent 
demands  at  the  WMte  House,  and  to 
return  thence  to  Baltimore  not  even 
arrested,  would  have  thrown  her  head- 
long into  the  arms  of  treason. 


Her  Legislatnre  finally  adjourned 
on  the  14th,  after  having  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Montgomery  in  quest  of 
'  peace ;'  which  was  so  received  and 
answered  by  Davis  as  to  convey  to 
the  SouA  the  impression  that  Mary- 
land was  in  sympathy  with  the  B&- 
bellioni  Onthel4th,also,Gov.HickB 
issued  an  official  Proclamation,  calling 
for  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  in  an- 
swer to  the  President's  requisition. 
The  route  through  Baltimore  being 
fully  reopened,  and  communication 
restored  between  the  Free  States  and 
"Washington,  the  safety  of  the  capital 
was  secured ;  raiment  after  regiment 
pouring  into  it  by  almost  every  train, 
until,  by  the  end  of  May,  not  lees  than 
fiity  thousand  men — raw  and  undis- 
ciplined, indeed,  but  mainly  of  the 
best  material  for  soldiers — held  the 
line  of  the  Fot«mac,  or  guarded  the 
approaches  to  the  capital.  And  still, 
from  every  side,  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  were  urging  more  regi- 
ments upon  the  Qovemment,  and 
begging  permission  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  armies,  so  as  to 
overmatch  any  conceivable  strength 
of  the  rebds.  .\ 

Baltimore  was  still,  and  was  des- 
tined, for  years,  to  remain,  the  focus 
and  hiding-place  of  much  active 
though  covert  treason  -,  her  Confede- 
rates maintaining  constant  commu- 
nication with  Richmond,  and  con- 
tinually sending  men,  as  well  as  medi- 
cines, percussion  caps,  and  other 
pressingly  needed  supplies,  to  the 
Bebel  armies,  mainly  across  the  lower 
Potomac,  through  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State ;  which,  being  thor- 
oughly 'patriarchal'  m  their  social 
and  industrial  polity,  preponderantly 
and  ardently  sympatiiized  yith  the 
Bebel  cause. 
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xxz. 

PROGRESS    OF    SECESSION. 


The  Convention  of  Ymamu., 
vhereof  a  great  majority  had  been 
elected  aa  Unionifits,  was,  neverthe- 
less, bullied,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
bight  of  the  Sontbem  frenzy  -which 
followed  the  redaction  of  Tort  Sum- 
ter, into  voting  their  State  out  of  the 
TTnion.'  In  order  to  achieve  this 
end,  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
sent to  a  Bnbmis^on  of  the  ordinance 
'  to  a  popnlar  vote ;  and  the  23d  of 
May  was  appointed  for  the  election. 
But,  in  utter  mockery  of  this  conces- 
flion,  the  conspirators  proceeded  forth- 
with to  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  vote  of  the  Convention  was  con- 
clusive, and  the  State  already  defi- 
nitively and  absolutely  ont  of  the 
Union,  Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  vote  of  the  Convention  to 
secede,  and  while  that  vote  was  still 
covered  by  an  inj  auction  of  secrecy, 
they  had  set  on  foot  expeditions  for 
the  capture  of  the  Federal  Arsenal, 
arms  and  munitions,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  also  for  that  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard.  So  early  as  the  night  of 
the  16th,  the  channel  of  Elizabeth 
River,  leading  up  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Norfolk,  was  partially  ob- 
structed in  their  interest  by  sinking 
two  small  vessels  therein,  with  intent 
to  preclude  the  passage,  either  way, 
of  Federal  ships  of  war.  The  num- 
ber appears  to  have  been  increased 
during  the  following  nights ;  while  a 


hastily  collected  military  force,  under 
Gen.  Taliaferro — a  Virginia  bKgadier 
who  reached  Norfolk  from  Richmond 
on  the  18th — was  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring to  seize  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Federal  veeseh  during  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  20th.  The  Southern 
officers  of  the  Yard,  having  done  ihe 
cause  of  the  Union  all  the  harm  they 
could  do  under  the  mask  of  loyalty, 
resigned  and  disappeu^  in  the 
course  of  that  day.  The  Navy  Yard 
was  in  chaige  of  Capt,  McCanley,  a 
loyal '  officer,  but  a  good  deal  past 
the  prime  of  life.  A  young  Decatnr 
or  Paul  Jones  would  have  easily  held 
it  a  week  against  all  the  Virginian 
Militia  that  could  have  been  brought 
within  range  of  its  guns,  and  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  abandoning 
it  while  his  cartridges  held  out.  No 
man  fit  to  command  a  sloop  of  war 
would  have thoughtof  skulking  away 
from  a  possession  so  precious  and  im- 
portant, until  he  had,  at  least,  seen 
the  whites  of  an  enemy's  eyes.  For 
here  were  the  powerful  forty-gun 
steam  fiigate  Merrimac,  richly  worth 
a  million  dollars  even  in  timeof  peace, 
with  the  Cumberland,  the  German- 
town,  the  Plymouth,  the  Raritan,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Dolphin,  b^de 
the  huge  old  three-decker  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  dismantled  seventy-fonra 
Delaware  and  Oolnmbns,  with  near- 
ly two  thobsand  *  cannon,  some  thou- 


'AprQ  nth,  1861. 

'Thatiato  b^:  Capt  ICdOmIb;  has. never 
renoaiiced  the  eerrioe,  but  still  draws  the  pay 
of  an  officer  itf  the  U.  a.  Nary. 

'The  Report  to  the  Senate  of  ita  Beleot  Com- 


mittee, i^pointed  to  inveatigate  thia  ahameful 
tranaaction,  made  bj  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  April 
ISCb,  1S62,  mjBi 

"AcoordinK  to  the  retarns  received  at  tha 
OrdnaDce  bureau  of  the  Utvj  Department,  it 
appeen  (hat  there  were  aeren  hundred  aikd 
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sand  stand  of  arms,  and  immense  I  in  peace,  more  than  ten  millions  of 
quantities  of  munitions,  naval  stores,  I  dollars,  wliile  its  valae  at  this  time 
timber,  etc. ;  the  whole  haviDg  cost,  |  was    absolutely   incalculable.     The 


Federal  magazine,  just  below  Nor- 
folk, apparently  left  without  a  guard. 


bad  been  broken  open  the  night  be- 
fore by  the  Rebel^  and  robbed  of 


irfit;-«i^t  gaaa  in  the  Yard.  Ocher  eridence, 
however,  Uke&  by  tho  Committee,  goes  to  show 
quite  conclusively  that  there  were  in  the  Tiud 
at  the  time  of  the  eracualioo  at  leut  two  thou- 
iand  pieces  of  heavy  ordoanoe,  of  which  about 
three  hundred  were  new  Soblgren  gum,  and 
the  remaioder  wen  of  old  paCtema.  Captain 
Paulding  walked  about  among  them  on  the  tSth 
of  April,  and  eatimated  that  there  were  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  Captain  UcCttuley, 
who  must  be  suppOKd  to  have  had  ample  means 
of  knowledge  on  the  aubjeot,  thinks  there  were 
nearly  three  thonaand  pieces  of  oannon.  Mr. 
James  H.  Clentents,  a  reliable  Mid  intelligent 
fi^m^  iMtifie*  %*"'!  tM  was  f—"!!'"'  with  tha 


gone  at  the  Yard,  and  Uiinks  he  epeake  widtin 
bounds  wben  be  puts  the  number  of  them  at 
eigbtcen  hundred;  and  he  eiplHina  very  satis- 
factonly  the  diecrepaucy  between  the  account 
in  the  Ordnance  bureau  and  the  estimates  of 
the  witneaseB  steady  mentiooed,  and  of  others 
who  ^>peared  before  the  Committee,  atating  the 
number  ot  gvna  variously  at  IVom  flfteen  hun- 
dred to  three  thonstmd.  Upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence, Ibfl  Committee  are  forced  to  Iho  concln- 
sion  that  there  were  as  many  aei  two  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery  of  all  caliben  in  and  about 
the  Yard  at  the  time  of  its  abandonment,  com- 
prising the  BTmamonU  of  three  line<if-batUe 
ttaipt  and  wrenl  frigitea" 
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OTer  fouY  thousand  kegs  of  powder. 
Cspt  McCauIey,  with  all  these  for- 
midable  ships  of  war,  cannon,  and 
munitions,  had  several  himdred  good 
and  true  men  under  his  command. 
He  had  received,  some  days  before, 
express  orders  to  send  the  Merrimac 
forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
had  her  fitted  out  for  the  voyage, 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer Isherwood,  who  was  sent  thither 
Irom  Washington  on  porpoee;  but, 
when  she  waa  reported  all  ready  but 
her  guns,  he  declined  to  order  them 
on  board — or j  rather,  gave  the  order, 
bat  very  soon  countermanded  it — 
excneing  his  vacillation  or  perplexity 
by  his  dread  of  exasperating  &e 
Kebels,  and  referring  to  the  reported 
obstructions  sunk  in  the  channel, 
which  the  Merrimac,  properly  hand- 
led, would  have  crushed  like  an  e^- 
shell,  and  thus  passed  over  without  a 
check  to  her  progress.  Finally,  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  scuttle  all  the  ships  but  the 
Oomberland,  preparatory  to  fight — 
as  if  this  were  not  the  veiy  course 
to  preserve  them  for  the  future  use 
(^  the  Rebels. 

The  steam  frigate  Fawuee,  Capt. 
Hiram  Panlding,  left  Washington  on 
die  evening  of  die  19th,  and  arrived, 
at  4  p.  u.  of  the  20th,  abreast  of 
P(Htrees  Konroe.  Here  she  took  on 
board  OoL  Wardrop's  regiment  of 
Ifaasaohufiette  volunteers,  450  strong, 
raising  her  fighting  ferce  to  some  six 
hundred  men.  She  now  steamed  caa- 
tionsly  and  slowly  up  the  river  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  which  she  reached  soon 
after  8  o'clock.  Gap!  Paulding  had 
instraotions  from  the  Sei^^tary  of  Uie 
Navy,  directing  him  to  take  com- 
mand   at   Ncofolk,  on   his   arrival 


there,  and  to  act  as  circnmstancoB 
should  dictate ;  but,  at  all  events,  to 
save  the  public  property  from  falling 
•into  the  hands  of  traitors.  He  found 
the  guns  in  the  Ifavy  Tard  rendered 
neelees  by  CapL  McCauIey's  orders, 
and  nearly  all  the  ships  of  war  dis- 
abled— several  of  them  already  sink- 
ing. Among  the  scuttled  was  the  Mer- 
rimac— alone  worth  all  tbe  rest — ^bare- 
ly the  Oumberlajid  having  been  re- 
served to  bear  away  the  expectant 
Aigitives.  Still,  Capt.  Paulding  might 
have  held  his  position  a  week  against 
all  Uie  traitors  yet  developed  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  that  week  would  have 
brought  at  least  30,000  men  to  .his 
aid.  But,  without  awaiting  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  or  even  the  appearance  d 
a  foe,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  trans- 
fer, with  the  utmost  haste,  books,  pa- 
pers, money,  and  some  other  of  the 
most  portable  portions  of  the  puUic 
property,  to  ^e  Pawnee  and  the 
Cumberland;  not  even  saving  the 
small  arms,  of  which  his  Qovemment 
stood  in  ui^nt  need.  The  caoDOB 
he  abandoned  were  (or  had  been)  par- 
tially spiked ;  but  so  inefSciently,  with 
nails,  etc.,  that  they  were  promptly 
and  easily  restored  by  the  Kebets  to 
a  serviceaWe  condition.  The  mus- 
kets, revolvers,  etc.,  were  broken,  and, 
with  great  quantities  of  shot  and  shell, 
thrown  into  lie  water.  Several  hoars 
were  spent  in  this  work — the  marine 
barracks,  in  the  center  of  the  Tard, 
being  set  on  fixe,  about  midnight, 
to  give  light  for  its  continuance. 

Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise*  had  accompar 
nied  Capt.  Paulding  from  Washing- 
ton, and  was  detailed  by  him,  on  or 
before  their  arrival,  to  board  the 
Merrimac  and  bring  her  out,  if  pcw- 
sible ;  and  he  was  accordingly  on  her 
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deck  at  the  earliest  moment.  He 
fonnd  her  partially  filled  with  water, 
and  rapidly  filling — a  block,  which 
he  threw  fi^m  her  lower  deck  into' 
her  hold,  indicating  by  the  eplaeh 
that  the  water  waa  already  over  her 
orlop  deck.  He  returned  immedi- 
ately, and  reported  the  fiict  to  Capt. 
Paulding,  who  thereupon  decided  to 
doBist  irom  further  attempts  to  Bave 
her,  but  to  mutilate  the  guns  in  the 
Yard,  fire  the  vessek,  fihip-houses, 
and  other  Btructures,  and  blow  up 
the  (stone)  dry  dock.  Some  of  the 
old  and  relatively  worthless  guns 
were  dismantled  by  knocking  off 
their  trunnions ;  but  the  new  Bahl- 
gren  gnua  proved  so  toagh  that  not 
one  of  them  was  or  could  thus  be 
rendered  useless.  Capt.  Paulding 
now  recalled  the  order  he  had  given 
Lieut.  Wise  to  blow  np  tlie  dry  dock, 
and  ordered  trains  to  be  laid  instead, 
BO  that,  at  a  signal,  the  ships  might 
be  fired.  This  was  accordingly  done ; 
but  the  previous  partial  submersion 
of  the  ships,  under  Capt.  MeCauley's 
unaccountable  order  to  scuttle  them, 
of  course  prevented  their  destruction. 
Thu8,when  the  Plymouth  was  reached 
in  its  turn  by  Lieut.  Wise,  she  had 
eonk  below  her  upper  deck,  so  flood- 
ing the  train  that  it  could  not  be 
fired.  Lieut.  Wise,  who  narrowly  es- 
caped with  a  scorching  from  the  in- 
conceivably rapid  combnstion  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Merrim.ac,  when 
he  fired  his  train  while  on  board  of 
her,  pulled  down  the  channel  in  his 
small  boat  after  the  escaping  vessels, 
and  got  on  board  the  Pawnee  below 
Craney  Island,  when  seven  or  eight 
miles  on  her  way.  The  Pawnee,  tow- 
ing the  Cumberland,  moved  slowly 
down  the  river  at  4  a.  h.  (high  tide), 
brilliantly  lighted  on  their  course  by 


the  remaining  vessels  and  all  the 
combustible  property  left  behind. 
The  Cumberland,  drawing  seventeen 
feet  of  water,  grounded  in  passing  one 
ofthe  vessels  sunk  in  the  channel,  bat 
was  got  off,  an  hour  or  two  afterward, 
uninjured.  No  molestation  was  of- 
fered them  by  the  Rebels,  who,  very 
naturally,  thought  themselves  fortun- 
ate in  so  easily  obtaining  possession  of 
what  was  left  behind.  Host  of  the 
vessels  were  destroyed ;  but  the  Mer- 
rimac,  the  beat  of  them  all,  though 
badly  burned  above  the  water-line, 
was  saved  by  the  Bebels,  and,  in  due 
time,  metamorphosed  into  the  iron- 
clad Virginia,  with  which  such  mem- 
orable havoc  was  wrought  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  A  crowd  &om  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  burst  into  the  Tard, 
so  soon  as  our  ships  had  fairly  depart- 
ed, and  saved  for  the  uses  of  treason 
whatever  they  conld,  including  the 
dry  dock,  which  had  been  mined,  but 
not  fired,  and  was  readily  filled  with 
water.  At  6  o'clock,  a  volunteer 
company  had  taken  formal  possession 
in  the  name  of  Virginia,  and  raised 
her  flag  o^er  the  ruins.  By  7,  the 
work  of  unspiking  cannon  had  com- 
menced ;  and,  by  9,  several  guns  had 
been  planted  along  the  dock,  where 
they  might  serve  in  resisting  the  re- 
turn of  the  Yankees  under  some  more 
intrepid  leader  than  he  who  had  just 
slunk  away.  It  wbs  said  that  Gen. 
Taliaferro  was  drunk  throughout  the 
night,  and  was  with  difficulty  aroused 
at  6  in  the  morning  to  hear  that  all 
Vas  over.  Two  officers  of  the  Paw- 
nee, who  were  left  to  fire  the  Navy 
Yard,  were  cut  off  or  bewildered  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  conflagration, 
and  compelled  to  cross,  by  ^ff,  to 
Norfolk,  where  they  were  instantly 
t^en  prisonero.    No  lives  were  lost 
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Thus  ended  the  most  shame^  cow- 
ardly, diaoBtroiiB  perfonn&ace  that 
stains  the  annals  of  the  American 
Navy.' 

Many,  perhaps  moat,  of  the  TTnion 
del^ates  to  the  Yii^nia  CoDven- 
tion  left  it  directly  after  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  feeling 
that  they  had  no  longer  any  busineBs 
in  sncfa  company.  The  residue  pro- 
ceeded, in  ntter  contempt  of  their 
own  vote  directing  the  enhmiasion  of 
the  act  to  the  people,  to  adopt  and 
ratify  the  Confederate  ConBtitution ; 
and  to  enter*  into  &  convention  with 
the  Confederacy,  through  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens, whereby  all  the  public  prop- 
erty, naval  stores,  munitions  of  war, 
etc.,  acquired  by  their  State  at  Nor- 
folk and  elsewhere,  from  the  United' 

*  It  is  impoaaiUs  to  intSTpret  the  oourse  of 
nuDj  officers  of  the  Armf  and  Sxvy  in  tbia  and 
similar  emei^notes,  sare  on  the  iM^sumption 
tliat  th«7  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the7 
ought,  H  1o7»]  man,  to  stand  by  the  '  Black  Re- 
publictD'  rulers  who  had  juat  been  invested  with 
power  at  Washington  or  side  with  the  miUtaut 
champliiQB  of  that  Save  Power  which  had  aome- 
bow  become  confoonded,  in  their  not  Tery  lodd 
or  intelligant  concetrtions,  with  the  ConatitulioD 
and  the  Uidon.  At  all  events,  it  ia  cert^  that 
their  indecision  or  pnafUanimitj  potently  mded 
to  crush  ont  the  Unionism  of  the  South,  and 
oame  very  near  wrocking  the  Union  iteelC  Hi. 
Hale'a  Beport,  alreadj  dtet^  Bsys : 

"  The  aid  which  mi^t  have  been  derived  Trom 
the  workmen  in  the  Yard,  and  other  lojal  dti- 
lena  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  la,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  matter  of  conjectare,  and  it  ia  not  pn>- 
poaed  to  introduce  It  aa  an  element  In  the  dedsion 
of  this  question.  I>uriDg  the  clOBUtgdafBof  the 
United  States  authority  at  Norfolk  (he  revolt 
had  acquired  aoch  Btr«ng;th,  nouentum,  and  coa- 
fideuoe,  that  perhaps  no  material  asusCanca  of- 
thia  kind  was  to  be  depended  upon.  It  Is  proper 
to  remark,  hoWever,  that  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  that  at  least  a  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  both  Norfolk  and  Porta- 
mouth  were  on  the  aide  of  the  Union,  and  would 
have  been  warmly  and  openly  so  btd  the  Glov- 
emment  shown  a  strong  hand  and  a  dmely  deter- 
ndnation  to  defend  ilaelf  An  dectnn  for  mayor 
v>cu kM in I'BrliminUk a  faa  days  prtviovt  blAt 


States,  were  turned  over  to  said  Con- 
federacy ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
"the  whole  military  force  and  military 
operationa,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  aaia 
CoQim  on  wealth,  in  the  impending  conflict 
with  the  United  States,  shall  be  under  the 
chief  control  emU  direction  of  the  Prewdent 
of  said  Oonfederate  Btstes,  npon  the  same 
principles,  basis,  and  footing,  as  if  said  Oom- 
monwealth  were  now,  and  during  the  inter- 
val, a  member  of  add  Confederacy." 

This  agreement  was  approTed  and 
ratified  by  the  Convention  on  the 
25th;  although,  so  early  as  April 
20th,  the  movement  of  Confederate 
troops,  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Sooth  Carohna,  to  Richmond,  had 
commenced.  The  treaty  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  negotiated 
by  Vice-President  Stephens  did  not, 
therefore,  inaugurate  that  movement : 
it  could  but  regulate  and  perhaps 
augment  it. 

surrender ,  al  which  Vie  Union  eandidaie  viat  dfjled 
by  an  ovtrtaheitning  tnatority.  A.  voluntary  mili- 
tary aaaociation,  consideraHe  in  numbers  and  In- 
fluence, was  formed  in  Norfolk  for  the  eiduaive 
purpose  of  aaiiating  in  the  defense  of  the  Tard 
againsC'tbe  insurgents,  proSbred  their  services, 
and  offend  anoh  tests  of  their  fidelity  as  ahould 
have  at  once  secured  their  acceptance  by  the  au- 
tboriUesof  theTard.  How  suicidal  a  policy  was 
poraaed,  all  know  and  remember.  The  Govern- 
ment exhibited  sad)  ntter  feebleness  and  irresohi- 
tioD,  and  the  enemy  so  much  vigor  and  fierce  pur> 
pose,  unencumbered  hy  acmplea  of  any  kind,  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  fViendsof  the  Union,  flnd- 
Ing  themselves  unsupported  by  the  Government 
they  were  anxiouB  to  aerve  and  protect,  should 
taaily  yield  to  the  tempeet  of  treason  and  pa*- 
aion  surging  around  them,  and  And,  in  a  compul- 
Bory  Bubmiasion  sod  in  silence,  at  least  a  refuge 
from  the  insults  and  outrages  of  a  ferocious  rev- 
olutionary  mob.  But,  so  irrepressible  was  the 
loyal  feeling  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Norfolk, 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  April,  Uiey 
ffrrtted  the  arrival  of  tA«  "/teoiKe"  a(  Ihe  dock  iciA 
cheer  m  cheer,  under  the  suppoeitlon  that  ahe  had 
oome  to  reenforoe  and  hold  the  Yard,  and  bring 
tjiem  deUrenmce  from  the  perils  and  dishonor  ofk 
war  against  that  Union  which  they  loved,  liiat 
hope  was  cruelly  disappointed  by  the  has^  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Yu^ ;  and  the  Gorenunent 
aflbrded  the  loyal  men  at  Norfolk — as,  indeed, 
everywhere  else  at  that  time — every  possible  t«»- 
eon  ttiTlhecoTaneiiim that  IheRebeBionvxu  attain- 
•mngside,  and  tiiat  demlioa  to  SuOnenmuitaoM 
end  only  in  itfaat,  lou,  and  ttEoA." 
■  April  UtiL 
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A  complete  poign  of  terror  had,  hj 
thia  time,  been  established  throngh- 
ont  Eastern  or  Old  Virginia.  Immi- 
grants from  Free  States  were  hunted 
oat  on  BQBpicion  of  Uoioniam,  nn- 
less  they  choee  to  enlist  at  once  in 
the  Kebel  army ;  and  only  the  most 
Tiolent  and  obstreperons  sympathy 
■with  Secession  could  save  them  from 
personal  oatrage.  Appeals  &om  those 
who  had  formerly  figured  as  inflexi- 
ble Unionists  were  circnlated  through 
the  jonmals,  calling  upon  all  true 
VirginiaiB  to  stand  by  the  action 
of  tiieir  State,  and  thereby  preserve 
her  from  the  horrors  of  an  intestine 
war.  Thus,  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuartn-a 
leadingWhigof  other  days,an  eminent 
member  of  Congrese,  afterward  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  nnder  President 
Fillmore — who  had  been  elected  to 
the  Convention  as  a  Unionist  from 
the  strong  Whig  connty  of  Augusta, 
and  had  opposed  Secession  to  the  last, 
now  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Staunton 
Spectator,  maintaining  thia  position : 

"In  my  Judgment,  it  b  the  dnty  of  aD 
good  citizens  to  ttaad  by  the  action  qf  the 
State.  It  is  no  time  for  oriroinatioa  or  re- 
crimination. Wo  cannot  stop  now  to  inquire 
wlio  brought  the  troablea  npon  na,  or  why. 
It  is  enongh  to  know  that  they  are  upon  ns ; 
and  we  mast  meet  them  like  men.  We  muat 
•tand  shoulder  to  ihoalder.  Dor  State  ia 
threatanwl  with  invasion,  and  we  mnst  repel 
it  as  best  we  can.  The  only  way  to  preserve 
peace  is  to  present  a  nnited  front.  If  we 
show  diviaions  among  oarselvea,  the  enemy 
will  be  enconraged  by  them,  and  may  moke 
them  the  pretext  for  sending  armies  into  om' 
borders  for  the  pnrpose  of  snstaining  the 
hands  of  Uie  disaffected.  Our  true  policy, 
then,  is  to  stand  together  as  one  roan  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  leave  onr  family  feuds 
to  be  Bttjust^  after  the  contest  is  over." 

To  the  same  effect,  but  a  little 
more  boldly,  Mr.  James  H.  Mason, 
late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"IbOeSdilori^lkt  ITtMtMltr  Pli^talaa.- 

"  The  qnestion  has  been  frequently  pat  to 
me-''  What  position  will  Virginia  ocoapy, 


■honld  the  Or^nanM  of  BecenioD  be  re- 
jeoted  by  the  people  at  tlie  approaobiag 
election!'  And  the  freqnency  of  the  qaea- 
tion  may  be  on  ezotise  lot  g:iviQg  publicity 
U>  the  answer. 

"  The  Ordinance  of  Secession  withdrew 
the  State  of  Virginia  from  the  Union,  with 
all  the  consequences  reenlting  bora  the 
aepargldon.  It  annalled  the  Conatatntion 
and  laws  of  the  Doited  States  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  and  absolved  the 
citizeDB  of  Virginia  from  all  obligBtiona  and 
obedience  to  them. 

"Hence,  it  follows,  if  thia  Ordinance  be 
r^ected  by  the  people,  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia will  remain  in  the  Union,  and  tfa« 
people  of  the  State  will  remain  bound  by 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
obedience  to  the  government  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  be  fully  and  rightfiillT' 
enforced  agmnst  thev- 

"It  follows,  of  course,  that,  in  this  war 
now  carried  on  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ogunst  the  seceding  States, 
Virginia  must  immediately  cAon^iu^,  and, 
under  the  orders  of  that  Government,  tarn 
her  arm*  againil  h&r  Sottthem  tUter*. 

"  From'this,  there  can  be  no  escape.  A* 
a  member  of  the  Union,  all  ber  resources 
of  men  and  money  will  be  at  once  at  the 
command  of  the  Government  of  the  Union, 

"Again:  for  mutual  defense,  immediately 
after  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed,  a 
treaty  or  'military  leagne'  was  formed  by 
the  Convention  in  tbe  name  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  with  tbe  Confedvate  States  of 
the  Soathi  by  which  the  latter  were  bound 
to  march  to  the  ^d  of  our  8t»te  agunst  the 
invasion  of  tbe  Federal  Uovernraent.  And 
we  hove  now  in  Virginia,  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  at  Norfolk,  in  face  of  the  common  foe. 
several  thousands  of  the  gallant  sons  of 
South  CarotintL  of  Alabama,  of  Louisiana, 
Geoi^ia  and  Mississippi,  who  hastened  to 
fulflll  the  covenant  they  made,  and  are  ready 
and  eager  to  1^  down  their  lives,  side  by 
side  with  onr  sons,  in  defease  of  the  soil  of 
Vintinia. 

"If  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  isrqected, 
Dot  only  will  this  'military  leagne'  be  an 
nulled,  but  it  will  have  been  made  a  trap  to 
inveigle  our  generous  defenders  into  tb« 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

'  Virginia  remaining  in  the  Union,  du^ 
and  loyalty  to  her  obligations  to  the  Union 
will  require  that  those  Southern  foroea  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  State,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  tbe  Government 
of  the  Union ;  and  those  who  refase  to  do 
so  will  be  gnilty  of  treason,  and  be  Justly 
de^t  with  OS  traitors. 

"Treason  against  the  United  Statee  con- 
sists a«  well  'in  adhering  to  its  enemiea 
and  giving  them  aid'  aa  in  tCTying  war. 
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■>  If  it  be  uked— '  Ifhat  are  those  to  do, 
vho,  in  their  ooDsciencee,  oAonot  vote  to 

aeparate  Virginia  from  the  United  t^tates?'— 
die  answer  is  simple  and  plain :  Honor  and 
dat7  aTike  require  that  diey  should  not  vote 
on  Uie  qaesUon ;  if  they  ntaintuiA  opiawit, 
they  mv*t  lb&ve  trb  State. 

"KoDB  )aan  doubt  or  qnestion  the  tmth 
of  wh&t  1  have  irritten ;  and  none  can  vote 
against  the  Ordinuice  of  Secession,  who  do 
not  thereby  (whether  ignorantlf  or  other- 
wiae)  Tot«  to  place  himself  and  his  State  la 
the  position  I  have  indicated.    J.  JL  Kaboh. 

-  WlinAitUr,  Va^  JfoylS,  ISSI.- 

ITDder  the  influence  of  such  incul- 
cations,  bfwi^ed  by  corresponding  ac- 
tion, the  more  conspicuous  Unioniata 
being  banted  out,  and  tbe  greater 
number  silenced  and  paralyzed,  tbe 
election  was  a  perfect  fiove,'  tbroogb- 
out  botb  Eastern  and  Soutb- Western 
Yirginia.  Even  Alexandria — always, 
bitberto,  stron^y  Union — gave  bnt 
106  Union  votes  to  over  900  Seces- 
Bion ;  while  in  lower  Virginia  scarce- 
ly a  Union  vote  was  polled.  Thus, 
when  tbe  conspirators  came  to  an- 
nounce tbe  result,  tbey  reported  tbat, 
including  tbe  votes  taken  in  camp, 
135,950  bad  be^i  cast  for  Secession 
to  20,873  for  tbe  Union ;  but  tbey 
significantly  added  that  this  did  not 
include  the  vote  of  several  Western 
counties,  which  were  in  such  a  state 
of  confiuton  tbat  no  returns  there- 
from bad  been  received  1 

Nortb-WeBtran  Virginia,  including 
more  than  a  third  of  the  gec^rapbi- 
cal  area  of  tbe  State,  with  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  of  its  white  popu- 
lation, had,  for  many  years,  chafed 
under  the  sway  of  the  slaveholding  oli- 


garchy in  the  East.  Bepeated  stmg- 
gles  respecting  bases  of  legislative  ap- 
portiotmient,  of  taxation,  etc,  and  on. 
questions  of  internal  improvement, 
bad  clearly  indicated  that  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  East  and  the 
West  was  founded  in  natural  causes, 
«id  could  Dot  be  compromised  nor 
overcome.  When  opportunity  pre- 
sented, the  West  bad  repeatedly  pro 
tested  against  the  perpetuation  of 
Slavery,  but  still  more  earnestly 
against  the  subordination  of  all  hw 
interests  and  rights  to  tbe  dncessant 
exactions  of  the  Slave  Power ;  though 
her  ruling  politicians  and  presses  were 
usually  held  in  subjection  to  tbe  domi- 
nant interest  by  tbe  preponderating 
power  of  the  East,  Her  people  had 
bnt  to  look  across  the  Ohio,  whereto 
their  streams  tended  and  their  snr-' 
pins  produce  was  sent,  to  convince 
them  that  their  connection  with  the 
Old  Dominion  was  unfortunate  and 
injurious.  ^ 

Ten  years  prior  to  this,  Mnscoe  K. 
H.  Gamett,*  a  leading  poUtician  of 
Old  Virginia,  writing  privately  to  his 
friend  and  compatriot,  WiUiam  H, 
Trescott,'  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
sounded  him  with  regard  to  the  aid 
to  be  expected  from  Virginia,  in  case 
6outb  Carolina  should  then  secede 
from  the  Union,  had  responded  "  as 
folio  wa: 

"  I  believe  tboronghlyin  onrown  theories, 
and  thBt,  if  Obarleeton  did  not  grow  qnite  so 
(aSt  in  her  trade  with  other  States,  yet  tbe 
relief  from  Federal  taxation  wonld  vastly 


'  J7u  LouitnOle  Jbunai  o{  June  lat,  said; 

"The  Tota  of  Tii^im»  last  week  on  theques- 
tioQ  of  Secession  was  a  perfect  mockery.  The 
State  was  fuL  of  troops  from  other  Slates  of  the 
Confedonicy ;  whQe  all  the  Virginia  Beceniimiate, 
banded  in  military  oompSDies,  were  scattered  in 
various  places  to  overawe  Ihe  friends  of  Union 
OT  drive  thom  from  the  polls.  The  Richmond 
Convention,  in  addi^on  to  other  acts  of  usurpa- 
tkm,  provided  that  polls  should  be  opened  in  all 


the  mlUtary  encampments,  besides  the  or^ioaij 
voting  fJacei.  *  *  *  No  Dan  voted  sgainst 
Seeession  on  Thorsday  last  bot  at  tbe  peril  of 
being  lynched  or  arrested  ■■  an  iuoMidiBfy 
dangerous  to  the  State." 

*  Demooraljo  representative  in  Gongrese  from 
1 SST  to  1 861 ;  since  then,  In  the  Rebel  Congress. 

■  Assistant  Seo^  of  State  under  Bt 

"  lUdimond,  Hajr  3,  lUL 
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etunolate  yoar  proaperitj.  If  so,  thepTM- 
tiD6  of  the  Union  would  be  destroj'ed,  and 
joa  would  be  the  naoleos  for  a  Soathara 
oonfederatJoD  at  no  distant  day.  But  1  do 
not  doubt,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  that  the  Federal  Gk>Temnient  wonld 
use  force,  beginning  with  the  form  most 
embarrassing  to  fon,  and  least  calculated  to 
excite  sjmpathy:  I  mean  a  naval  bloolcade. 
In  that  eretit,  oonid  yon  withstand  the  re- 
action of  feeling  which  the  suffering  oom- 
meroe  of  Charleston  would  probably  mani- 
fest t  Would  yon  not  lose  that  in  which 
7onr  strength  consists,  the  nnion  of  jonr 
people  t  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  an 
opinion ;  I  only  ask  the  question.  If  yon 
force  this  blockade,  and  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  direct  force,  the  feeling  in  Vii^inJa 
wonld  be  very  great.  I  trust  in  God  it 
wonld  bring  her  to  yonr  aid.  But  it  wonld 
ko  wrong  in  me  to  deceive  yon  by  speaking 
oertEunly.  I  cannot  express  the  deep  morti-. 
flcfltion  I  have  felt  at  her  course  this  winter. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  coarse  of  the 
Legislature  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling.  Id  the  East,  at  least,  the  great 
majority  believe  in  the  right  of  Secession, 
and  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Caro- 
lina in  opposition  to  measures  wbicb  they 
regard  as  she  do«a.  But  the  west^ West- 
ern Virgmia — there  is  the  rubl  Only 
60,000  slaves  to  494,000  whites."  When  I 
consider  this  fact,  and  the  kind  of  argnment 
which  we  have  heard  in  this  body,"  I  cannot 


Mr,  Garnett  had  dearly  and  truly 
foreseen  that  Western  Yu^oia  mnet 
necessarily  constitute  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  Secession. 
The  forty-two  connties  which  now 
compose  the  State  of  West  Tii^;inia, 
had,  in  1860,  a  free  population  of 
849,642,  with  only  13,771  sUves,  or 
but  one  slave  to  nearly  thirty  white 
persons ;  and  even  this  small  number 
of  slaves  were,  in  good  part,  held  in 
the  coBnties  of  Greenbrier,  Monroe 
and  Hampshire,  lying  on  the  south- 
em  verge  of  the  new  State,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  adhering  to  old  Vir- 
ginia in  the  struggle  for  Disunion. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  people 

"Ur. GamettoonDtaOie Valley (Sheoandoali,)         "Ur.  0.  i 
u  a  portion  of  Western  Tirpnia.  State  Convoitoi.  r 


were  not,  and  could  not  be,  disposed 
to  divide  the  Bepublic,  and  place 
themselves  on  the  most  exposed  and 
defenseless  frontier  of  a  fkr  smaller 
and  weaker  nation,  in  the  interest, 
and  forthe  supposed  benefit,  ctf  human 
Slavery,  And  yet  this  enormoua 
sacrifice  was  reqnired  of  them  by  the 
slaveholding  conspiracy,  which,  since 
it  could  not  hope  to  win  them  by 
persuasion,  was  preparing  to  subject 
them  to  its  sway  by  force  of  aims  : 
and  it  was  a  secret  condition  of  the 
adhesion  of  Virginia  to  the  Confed- 
eracy that  her  territorial  area  was,  in 
no  case,  to  be  curtailed  by  any  treaty 
of  peace  that  might  ultimately  be 
made  with  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accession 
of  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy  had 
rendered  a  peaceful  concession  of 
Sonthem  independence  a  moral,  and 
well  nigh  a  geographlcatf  impossibU- 
ity.  West  Virginia — ^bnt  more  espe- 
cially that  long,  narrow  Strip,  strange- 
ly  interposed  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  (locally  designated  "  The 
Panhandle,")  could  not  be  surren- 
dered by  the  Union  without  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  still  further  nar 
tional  disintegration.  For  this  "Pan- 
handle" stretches  northOTly  to  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  nearly 
severing  the  old  from  the  new  Free 
States,  and  becoming,  in  the  event  of 
its  possesion  by  a  foreign  and  hostile 
power,  a  means  of  easily  interposing 
a  military  force  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  them.  If 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  could 
have  consented  to  surrender  their 
brethren  of  West  Virginia  to  their 
common  foea,  they  could  not  have 
reUnqokhed  their  territory  without 

I  member  of  a  Tlrgwa 
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coQBentiDg  to  iheir  own  ultimate  die- 
raptioD  and  mm.  West  Tirginia  was 
thus  the  true  key-etone  of  the  Union 

The  Legielatnre  of  TxirsEsaKB, 
which  OBBembled  at  Naahvillc  Jaaoary 
7th,  1861,  and  elected  Breckinridge 
Democrats  for  officers  in  both  Hoosee, 
had,  on  the  l&th,  decided  to  call  a 
State  Convention,  subject  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  That  vote  waa  tiJcen 
early  in  March ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the 
reault  was  officially  proclaimed  as 
follows:  for  the  Uni<»i  91,803;  f<»- 
Disunion  24,749 ;  Union  majority 
67,054.  .  Several  counties  did  not 
render  their  retumB ;  and  it  was  said 
that  their  vote  would  reduce  the 
Union  majority  to  something  over 
50,000 ;  bnt  the  defeat  of  the  Seces- 
sionists was  admitted  to  be  complete 
and  overwhelming. 

Still,  the  conspirators  for  Diannion 
kept  actively  plotting  and  mining; 
and,  by  means  of  secret  societiee,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  aristocratic  sedi- 
tion, beUeved  themselves  steadily 
gaining.  They  had  no  hope,  how- 
ever, of  hurling  their  State  into  the 
Tortez  of  treason,  save  on  the  back 
of  an  excitement  raised  by  actaal 
collision  and  bloodshed.  Up  to  the 
honr  of  the  bombardment  of  Sumter, 
though  the  Governor  and  a  m^ority 
of  the  Lcfiislatitre  were  fiUly  in  their 
interest,  they  remained  a  powerlesB 
minority  of  the  people. 

When  the  news  of  that  bombard- 
ment was  received,  and  the  excite- 
ment created  by  it  was  at  its  bight, 
the  leaders  of  the  '  ccmservative'  or 
Union  party  were  b^^ed  into  a 
&tal  error.  On  the  18th,  they  issned 
from  NadiviUe  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tranenee,  wherein,  after  ^ao.- 
81 


dug  at  the  leading  events  which  had 
just  occnrred  on  the  seaboard,  they 
proceeded  to  say : 

"  Tenneraee  is  called  upon  b^  the  Pred- 
dent  to  faraUh  two  re^menta ;  and  the  State 
has,  through  her  Executive,  reftiBed  to  com- 
ply, nitli  t£e  call.  This  refasat  of.aar  State 
tee  ^Uy  approve.  We  commend  the  wi>- 
dom,  the  jostice,  and  the  hnmauit]',  of  the 
reiusal.  We  anqaaliSedlj  disapprove  of 
secesaioD,  both  as  a  coQstitntional  right,  and. 
BB  B.  remedy  for  eiislJng  evils ;  we  eqaally 
oondemn  the  polic;  of  the  Administration 
in  reference  to  the  seceded  States.  Bat, 
while  we,  withoat  qnalification,  condemn 
the  policy  of  coCrctoo,  as  calcalated  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  forever,  and  to  dissolve  it  in 
the  blood  of  onr  fellow-citizens,*  and  regard  ' 
tt  as  sufficient  to  JUBldfy  the  State  in  refDMng 
her  aid  to  the  Government,  in  its  attempt 
to  sappress  the  revolution  in  the  seceded 
States,  we  do  not  think  it  onr  duty,  consider- 
ing her  position  in  the  Union,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  question  of  the  peace  of  onr  dis- 
tracted conntrj,  to  take  sides  against  the 
GoverORieDt.  Tennessee  has  wronged  no 
State  nor  citizen  of  this  Union.  She  has  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  no  State,  north  or  soath. 
She  has  been  loyal  to  all  where  ioyalty  was 
das.  Shehasnotbroogbt  onthiswarby  any 
act  of  hers.  She  bas  tried  every  means  in  her 
power  to  prevent  it.  She  now  stands  ready 
to  do  any  thing  within  her  reach  to  stop  it 
And  sbe  onght,  as  we  think,  to  deeiine  j«in- 
iftg  etthar  party.  For,  in  so  doing,  she 
wonid  at  once  terminate  her  grand  mission 
as  peace-maker  between  the  States  of  the 
South  and  the  General  Government  Nay, 
more ;  the  almost  inevitable  result  wonid 
be  the  transfer  of  the  war  within  Iier  own 
borders;  the  defisat  of  all  hopes  of  reconcili- 
ation ;  and  the  deluging  of  the  St«t«  with 
the  blood  of  her  own  people. 

"The  present  dnty  of  Tennessee  is  to 
maintiun  a  poati<m  of  independence — taking 
sides  with  the  Union  and  the  peace  of  the 
conntry  against  all  assailants,  whether  from 
the  Nmlh  or  the  Sonth.  Her  pontlon  sfaonld 
be  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  her  soil  from 
the  hostile  tread  of  any  party. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  foretell  the  ftitnra 
of  Tenneoodc,  in  connection  witfa  the  other 
States,  or  in  reference  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  fbtnre  purposes  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  impending  war. 
But,  should  a  purpose '^be  developed  by  Uie 
Government  of  ovemmning  and  sabjngating- 
onr  brethren  of  the  seceded  States,  we  s^^ 
nnnquivocally,  tJiat  it  will  be  the  dn^  of  th* 
State  to  reust  at  all  haiards,  at  any  eos^ 
and  5y  arm*,  aaj  nuh  purpose  or  attttnpb 
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AxA,  to  meet  noj  and  all  emergenoiei,  she 
ought  to  be  /atly  armtd;  and  we  would  r»- 
epeccfally  call  upon  the  aathorittea  of  the 
State  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  this  object. 

"  Let  Tennessee,  then,  prepare  thoroogh' 
}j  and  efficiently  for  coming  events.  In  the 
mean  tiqie,  let  her,  as  speedily  as  she  cod, 
bold  aconferenoe  with  her  HiBt«r  slaveKold- 
Ing  States  yet  in  the  Union,  for  the  parpoBe 
of  devising  plans  for  the  presezration  of  the 
peace  of  the  land.  Fellow -ci,tizea8  of  Ten- 
nessee! we  entreat  jouto  brin^  yourselves 
np  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crista.  Look  in 
the  bee  impending  calamities  1  Civil  war — 
what  is  it  ?  The  bloodiest  and  darkest  pages 
of  history  answer  this  question.  To  avert 
this,  who  would  not  give  his  time,  his  talents, 
his  nntiring  energy — his  all!  There  may  be 
yet  time  to  accomplish  every  thing.  Let  us 
not  despwr.  The  Border  Slave  States  may 
prevent  this  civil  war;  and  why  shall  they 
not  do  it  ?" 

Of  coarse,  these  gentlemen  were, 
though  aticonscioaslj,  on  the  high 
road  to  open  treason,  whither  they 
all  arrived  ere  the  lapse  of  many 
weeks.  How  they  saved  their  State 
from  the  woes  of  civil  war,  and  pre- 
served her  soil  from  the  tread  of  hos- 
tile armies,  is  already  well  known. 
Of  the  many  who  weakly,  culpably 
allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled  or 
httrled  into  complicity  in  the  crime 
of  dividing  and  destroyicg  their  cood- 
tiy,  there  is  no  name  whereon  will 
rest  a  deeper,  darker  stigma  than 
that  of  John  Bell. 

Oonaervatism  having  thus  boand 
itself  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  its  fet- 
tered and  helpless  form  at  the  feet  of 
rampant,  ^^reaeive  treason,  the  re- 
Bnlt  was  inevitable.  An  emissary 
from  the  Confederate  traitors,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  W.  Hilliwd,"  of 
ASi^ama,  fortliwi A  appeared .  npon 
the  scene.  The  Legislatare  secretly 
adopted  '*  a  resolve  tHat  the  Governor 
nfight  or  should  appoint  "  three  Com- 
joissioneiB  on  the  part  of  Tennessee 
.to  enter  into  a  militaiy  league  with 

"hriMrtr  a  Whig  member  of  Congraas. 


the  authorities  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  with  the  anthorities  of 
such  other  slaveholding  States  as 
may  wish  to  enter  into  it ;  having  in 
view  the  protection  and  defense  of 
the  entire  South  against  the  war 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  against 
it"  The  Governor  appointed  as 
such  OommissioDers  Messrs.  Qustsyns 
A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W.  Totten, 
and  Washington  Barrow;  who  lost 
no  time  in  framing  a  Convention 
"  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Confederate  States  of  America," 
whereof  the  vital  provisions  are  as 
follows ; 

"Firit:  ITntil  the  aaid  State  ahall  be- 
come amember  of  said  Oonfederacy,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Cooslitntions  of  both  powera,  lA« 
whole  military  force  andmilitary  operation*, 
eferuive  ajid  df/ejuite,  oftaid  State,  in  ths 
unpendinn  eonfliet  with  the  United  Statet, 
thallbe  Tinder  the  chief  twilrol  arid  direction 
of  the  Cor^federate  Stalet,  upon  the  same 
basis,  principles  and  footing,  ea  if  said  State 
were  now  and  during  the  interval  a  mem- 
ber of  B^d  Confederacy.  Said  force,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  Confederate  States, 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  common  defense. 

"■  Second. •  The  State  of  Tennessee  will 
npon  becoming  a  member  of  sud  Confeder- 
acy, nnder  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
add  Confederate  States,  if  the  same  shall 
occnr,  turn  oner  to  gaid  Confederatt  Slate* 
all  th*  publie  property,  naval  Here*  and 
mvnititm*  of  tear,  of  which  she  may  tlwo 
be  in  possession,  acquired  &om  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  States  of  said  Confed- 
eracy have  dona  in  like  eases." 

This  convention — concluded  on  the 
7th — ^was  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, still  in  secret  session,  and  rati- 
fied :  in  Senate,  Yeas  14 ;  Nays  6 ; 
absentor  not  voting,  5.  In  the  House, 
Yeas  48 ;  Kays  15 ;  absent  or  not 
voting,  18.  This  Legislatare  had,  on 
the  preceding  day,passed  an  ordinance 
of  Beceadon,  whereof  the  first  two,  and 
most  essential,  articles  are  as  follows : 

"fVnt;  We,  the  people  c^  the  State  of 
"May  1,  IBGL 
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TenneMeA,  vatvinK  an  eipresmoa  of  i^lnion 

u  to  the  abitrAOt  doctrine  of  woession,  bat 
asserting  the  light,  as  a  free  and  iadepend- 
ent  people,  to  ^t«r,  reforni  or  abolish  our 
form  of  goveroment  in  mch  manner  as  we 
think  proper,  do  ordain  and  declare  that  all 
the  lawB  and  ordlnanoes  b?  which  ihe  Btate 
vt  Tenneeaee  became  a  member  of  the  Fede- 
ral Union  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
are  herebj  abrogated  and  annalled,  and  that 
all  obligations  on  onr  part  be  withdrawn 
therefrom ;  and  we  do  hereby  reanme  all  the 
rights,  fnnctions  and  powers,  which,  by  any 
ofsaid  laws  and  ordinances,  were  conveyed 
to  tiie  Government  of  the  United  States,  aad 
absolve  onraelves  fh>m  all  the  obligations, 
restraints  and  dotiea,  incnrred  thereto;  and 
do  hereby  henceforth  become  a  free,  aover- 
vffi  and  independent  State, 

"Steond;  We,  Airthermora,  declare  and 
ordain  that  Article  10,  seotiona  1  and  3  of 
the  Oonstitalion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  reqnires  members  of  the  General  As- 
•embly,  and,  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  all  parts 
of  the  Conatitntion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
making  citizenship  of  the  United  Statea  a 
qnalificBtion  for  office,  and  recognidng  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Bopreme  lar  of  this  State,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, abrogated  and  annnlled." 

This  Ordinance,  with  a  pendant 
proTiding  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Confederate  Conetitntion,  was  nomi- 
nal] j  submitted  to  a  popular  rote  of 
the  State,  to  be  taken  on  the  8th  of 
Jane  enaoing ;  bat  Buch  a  auhmieeion, 
after  "  all  the  public  property,  naval 
Btorea  and  munitions  of  war"  and  the 
whole  "  military  operations,  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  said  State," 
were  placed  "  under  thp  chief  control 
and  direction  of  the  Preadent  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  was,  of  coarse, 
aiarce.'* 


The  network  of  railroads  checker- 
ing the  State,  and  especiallj  the  great 
line  connecting  Yii^nia,  through 
Knoxville  and  Chattano<^^  with  ^e 
Cotton  States,  was  instantly  covered 
with  Bebel  soldiers,  and  all  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression,  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  completely  crashed  ont. 
Gtov.  Harris,  on  the  24th  of  June,  is- 
sued his  proclanution,  declaring  that 
the  vote  of  the  8th  had  i<esalted  ae 
follows : 

StpamUtn.    So  B^araUvt, 

. . .     14,760  83,038 

...     68.2S6  8,19S 

6,117 


Middle 

WcBt 

Military  Camps . . 


(none) 


Total 10i,918  47,389 

But  a  Convention  of  the  people 
of  East  Tennessee — a  region  wherein 
the  inmiense  preponderance  of  Union 
sentiment  still  commanded  some  de- 
gree of  freedom  for  Unionists — ^held 
at  Greenville  on  the  17th,  and  where- 
in thirty-one  conntiea  were  represent- 
ed by  del^afes,  adopted  a  declaration 
of  grievances,  wherein  they  say : 

"  We,  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  again 
asaemhted  in  a  Oonrention  of  onr  delegates, 
make  the  following  declaration  in  addition 


to  that  heretofore  proninlgated  by  ns  at 
Enoxville,  on  the  SOtb  and  81  st  days  of  May 
last: 

"  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  election  held 
in  this  State  on  the  Stb  day  of  the  present 
month  was  free,  with  bnt  few  eiogations,  in 
no  part  of  the  State,  other  than  East  Teu- 
ncBsee.  In  the  larger  portion  of  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  no  speeches  or  disonssiona 
in  &vor  of  the  Union  were  permitted." 
Union  papers  were  not  allowed  to  circnlate. 
Measures  were  taken,  in  some  parts  of  West 
Tennessee,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution 
and  lawa  which  allow  folded  tickets,  to  have 


*  Ttte  LomniOe  Jovnai  of  May  13Ui,  Mid: 
"The  s|ririt  of  Secession  appears  to  have 
reached  its  culminatii^  point  in  Tennessee. 
Certaioly,  the  fell  spirit  has,  ta  yet,  reached  no 
higlter  point  of  outrageons  tyranny,  The  whole 
of  the  late  procesding  in  Teoneiaee  has  been  as 
gross  an  ontn^  as  ever  was  perpetrated  by 
the  worst  tyrant  of  all  the  eartfa.  The  wh<de 
HnnsaeioB  movement,  on  the  part  of  Ihe  Legiala- 
tore  of  that  State,  haa  been  lavlei^  violent  and 


tumultuous.  The  pretense  of  subnuttlng  the 
Ordinaiiae  of  Secession  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  Stale,  after  pJadng  her  mllilary  power 
and  resources  at  the  disposal  and  under  the 
OMpmaQd  of  the  GoafMerate  StatM  without  any 
authority  tWim  the  people,  ia  as  Uttw  and  ioso- 
lent  a  nwdcery  of  pc^iilsr  ri^ta  aa  the  homan 
mind  eoold  invent." 

"  An  attempt, «  abort  li<M  belbM  Om  aleotle^ 
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the  b&Uots  numbered  In  sooh  mannar  as  to 
mark  and  expose  the  Union  votera  A  DU- 
anioii  paper.  The  NathvilU  ffatetU,  in  nix- 
ing the  people  to  vote  ftn  open  tioket,  de- 
clared that '  a  thief  takes  a  {>i>o1cet-book  of 
effects  an  entranoe  into  forbidden  places  bj 
Btealthj  means — a  tory,  in  rottng,  nsoaUy 
adopts  pretty  mnoh  tbe  same  mode  of  pro- 
cedure.' Disnnionists,  In  many  places,  had 
charge  of  the  polls;  and  Union  men,  when 
Toting,  were  draonnoed  aa  Linoolnites  and 
Abolitionists.  The  unanimity  of  the  Totes 
in  many  large  connties,  where,  bnt  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Union  tentirauit  was  so 
strong,  proves  beyond  doaht  that  Union 
man  were  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  tlie 
military  law,  and  the  still  greater  tyranny 
of  a  cormpt  and  subsidised  press.  *  *  * 
Volnnteera  were  allowed  to  vote  in  and  ont 
of  tbe  State,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitntion.  From  the  moment  the  deotion 
was  over,  and  before  any  dejuled  statement 
of  the  vote  in  the  different  counties  had 
been  pablished,  and  before  it  was  possible 
to  oseertain  the  reenlt,  it  was  exultingly 
proolaimed  that  S^uiratiou  had  been  carried 
by  from  fifty  to  seventy  tbousaod  votes.  This 
was  to  prepare  the  public  mind,  to  enable 
tbe  Secessionists  to  hold  possesrion  of  the 
State,  though  they  ehonld  be  in  a  minority. 
The  flnal  resnit  is  to  be  announced  by  a  Dis- 
anion  Governor,  whose  existence  depends 
noon  the  eaooeas  of  Secession ;  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  by  law  for  an  examination  of 
the  vote  by  disinterested  persons,  or  even  for 
contesting  the  election.  For  these  and  other 
oanses,  we  do  not  regard  the  resott  of  the 
election  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  froeinen  of  Tenneaaee."  " 

The  people  of  East  TeoDcesee — a 
mouDtainoua,  pttstoral  region,  like 
New  Hampahire  or  the  Tyrol,  where- 
in Slavery  never  had  and  never  could 
have  any  substantial  foothold — ehe 
having  aI)out   one   elave  to  twenty 


freemen — eamectly  petitiimed  and 
entreated  permisaion  to  remtun  in 
the  Union ;  aad,  if  the  reddae  of  the 
State  were  resolTed  to  go  out,  then 
they  aaked  of  it  to  be  set  off  and 
quit-claimed,  so  t^t  they  might  en- 
joy "the  right,  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  to  alter,  reform,  or 
abolish  our  fonn  of  government  in 
such  manner  as  we  see  proper,"  which 
the  l^slatoTs  of  liieir  State,  in  their 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  had  solemnly 
asserted.  But  they  were  at  once  given 
to  understand  that  this  conld  not  be 
granted.  The  right  aforesaid  was 
rect^ized  by  the  Confederates  a« 
inhering  in  all  who  sought  to  destroy 
the  TJnion,  not  in  those  who  essayed 
to  preserve  or  adhere  to  it.  So  Eaat 
Tennessee — isolated  from  her  natural 
allies  by  the  shameful  neutrality  of 
Kentucky — was  ruthlessly  trampled 
nnder  the  iron  heel  of  the  Bebellion. 
Her  bolder  Unionists  were  shot  down 
like  wolves,  or  himg  by  scores  like 
8hee[>-Btealing  dogs ;  while  those  more 
cautious  or  reticent  were  outlawed 
and  bunted  from  their  State.  For 
weary  months  and  years,  she  lay 
helpless  and  bleeding  in  the  grasp 
of  her  blood-thirsty  foes,  while  thou- 
sands of  her  sons  were  torn  from  their 
homes  by  a  merciless  conscription, 
and  compelled  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  traitorous  cause  they  abhorred. 


to  hold  a  Union  meeting  at  Paria  Tenn.,  resnlted 
hi  the  death  of  two  Dnlon  men — shot  by  the 
DisDDionists ;  and  a  notice  that  Hon.  Bmerson 
Etheridge  would  spoak  at  Tienton,  Tenn.,  elidted 
the  foIlowiDg  correspondence : 

"Tmxtoh,  Tmnr.,  April  Ifl,  18SL 
"To  J.  D.  0.  Aitiss  and  R.  G.  PArju- 

''  Btheridge  speaks  here  on  Friday.    Be  here 
to  answer  him  Friday  or  next  day." 

Tho  following  is  ^  answer  to  the  above: 
"Mkmphib,  AprillS,  IWI. 

"  7b    Xtsarg.  .;     I   oBd'I   find  AtkinS. 

Can't  oome  at  that  time.  If  Btherid^  speaks 
ferthaSouak,  velum  no  reply.    If  agtinat  It, 


eoid  itect  <md  buOitl. 

"  Parson  Browulow,  in  his  "  Bxpoiaoces 
HDong  the  Beb^"  says; 

"  For  Separation  and  RepresSBtatioa  at  Bich- 
tnond,  East  Tennesue  gave  14,700  votes.  Oae- 
ha^  <^  OiiOi  merixr  vsn  Rebel  Ircwp!,  haiimg  >w 
iwihDn'Jy  UTUJBT  tt<  GirMiMion  to  uoCe  at  any  eteo- 
U(y*.  For  No  Separation  and  No  Representa- 
tion, Eaat  TeanBeBee  gave  33,000  str^ht-out 
Dniim  votes,  with  at  least  fi,000  quiet  citirans 
deterred  from  coming  out  by  threats  of  violence 
and  by  the  presence  of  dronksn  traopa  at  the 
pedis  to  Inaolt  Uiem." 
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The  State  of  Noaaa  Oasouka, 
thongh  never  deliberately  and  Intel- 
,  ligeatly  hostile  to  the  Union,  became 
a  mach  easier  prey  to  the  conapira- 
tors.  Her  Democratic  Legialatnre — 
reconTened  at  Baleigh,  KoTomber 
19th,  1S60  — had  raised,  a  month 
later,  to  pass  a  bill  to  arm  the  State, 
though  Tiaited  and  entreated  to  that 
end  by  H(hL  Jsoob  Thompeoo,  then 
a  member  of  Hr.  Buchanan's  Cabi- 
net; and  had  adjoomed"  without 
even  calling  a  Oonrention.  This,  as 
ife  have  seen,  did  not  prevent  Gov. 
EOis  taking  military  posKSsion  of  the 
Federal  forts  near  £eaaf<H*t  and  Wil- 
mington (January  2d),  on  the  pretext 
that,  if  he  did  not  do  it,  a  mob  would  I 
He  proceeded  to  reconvene  the  Legis- 
lature in  extra  seeeion,  and  to  worry 
it  into  calling  a  Convention ;  for 
which,  au  election  was  duly  held." 
But  the  act  making  this  call  provi- 
ded that  the  people,  when  electing 
delegates,  might  vote  that  the  Con- 
vention should  or  shoald  not  meet. 
They  profited  by  the  gracious  per- 
mission, and,  while  electing  a  Union 
Convention  by  au  immetue  majority, 
Toted — to  guard  against  accidents — 
that  the  Convention  should  not  meet : 
their  vote — qoite  a  heavy  one — stand- 
ing:  ^or  holding,  46,373;  Against 
holding,  47,838 :  majority  for  No  Con- 
vention, 651.  This  vote  temporarily 
checked  all  open,  a^resBive  move- 
ments in  the  intereet  of  Disunion,  hot 
did  not  arrest  nor  diminiah  the  efforts 
of  its  champions.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  State  Rif^ts  Convention  was 
assembled  at  ^Raleigh  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  largely  attended  by  lead- 
ing DiBonionists  &om  South  Carolina, 
Yirginia,  and  other  States.  Its  spirit 
and  its  demonstrations  left  no  doubt 


of  the  fixed  reeolve  of  the  master- 
qiirits  to  take  their  State  out  of  the 
Union,  even  in  defiance  of  a  majority 
of  her  voteie.  Bnt  they  concluded 
to  await  the  opportunity  which  South 
Carolina  was  preparing.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  the  taking  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter; when  Oov.  Ellis  proceeded  to 
seize  the  U,  S.  Branch  Mint  at  Char^ 
lotte"  and  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Fay- 
etteville ; "  and  thereupon  **  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  theX^slature.  This 
session  commenced  May  1st,  and  in 
a  few  days  thereafter  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  following ; 

"  Wherta*,  Bj  an  nnwarr&nted  and  nnpro- 
cedented  HBnrpattoii  of  power  by  the  Ad- 
miDistratioti  at  Waahlngton  Citj,  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  hu 
been  snbverted ;  and  wh^eat,  the  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  welfare  of  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina imperatively  demand  that  they  shonld 
rosiet,  at  all  hazards,  each  naarpation ;  and 
nhfreat,  there  is  an  actual  state  of  revolii- 
tjon  eiisting  io  North  Oarolina,  and  onr  sta- 
ter Btate  of  Vii^nia,  making  oommon  oanse 
irith  ns,  is  threatened  wiUi  Invasion  by  th« 
•aid  Administration ;  now,  therefore, 

"Setohed,  That  his  Eicellencj,  the  Gov- 
ernor, be  authorized  to  tender  to  Vir^nio,  or 
to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
anch  portion  of  our  volunteer  forces  now,  or 
that  may  be  hercaAer,  under  hla  command, 
as  mi^  not  be  necessary  for  the  immediate 
defense  ot  North  Carolina." 

The  L^;islature  proceeded  at  once 
to  call  a  Convention ;  delegates  to  be 
elected  on  the  13th,  and  the  Conven- 
tion to  assemble  on  the  20th.  Op 
that  day,  the  Convention  assembled 
— Shaving  been  elected  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Fort  Sumter  efferves- 
cence and  of  such  assertions  as  are 
contained  in  the  preamble  just  quo- 
ted. Mr.  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  late 
of  the  U.  6.  Senate,  having  been 
delegated  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  Montgom- 
ery, on  the  14th,  submitted  to  that 
body  the  following ; 


■  January  30,  ISOl,        "  April  SOth. 


"  April  3H.      ••  April  aSO. 
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"  Bttolutian,  MtUutriaing  A*  Gotermar  to 
VM  ail  tAe  p)»B«r*  of  tho  StaU,  cMl  and 
military,  i:(m*utent  axA  the  ContUtution, 
to  protect  thi  p^rmm*  mid  prapertj/  of  out 
eiUttiu,  and  to  tnaiTUain  and  d^end  th« 
honorqf  North  Oarotina. 

"  TPftereiM,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  entirel7  rabverted,  and  its 
Government  has  been  oonverted  into  a  roili- 
tarf  deapotiam,  by  the  vanrpations  of  the 
AdiainistrHtion  of  Abraham  lincoln ;  And 
ukereas,  the  aaid  Abraham  IJnooln  haa  pro- 
mulgated a  proclamation  declaring  the  ports 
of  North  Carolina  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  directing  oar  ships  engaged  in  lawful 
oammeroe  to  be  seized ;  And  whereat,  anch 
measures  are,  b;  the  laws  of  civilized  na- 
tions, only  to  be  resorted  to  agalDst  a  foreign 
State,  and  one  against  which  war  has  been 
declared;  And  whereat.  North  Carolina  has 
no  alternative,  consistent  with  her  safety 
and  honor,  but  to  accept  the  position  thoa 
asngned  to  her,  as  being  that  of  aa  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  State : 

"  Thtrefore,  be  it  retoleed.  Tha^  &«  Gov- 
ernor is  hereby  anthorized  to  ase  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  civil  and  military,  con- 
sistent Willi  the  Constitution,  to  protect  the 
persona  and  property  of  onr  citizens,  and  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  honor  of  North 
Carolina, 

"A  true  copy,  from  the  tninntes  of  tlie 
Ilonse  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina. 

"EowABD  Oastwill,  0.  H.  C." 

By  sach  statements,  wholly  nn- 
ooatradicted,  tlie  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  North  Oarolina  were,  for  the 
moment,  atterly  paralyzed.  The  peo- 
ple, assured  by  those  they  had  learned 
to  trust  that  the  Federal  GoTemment 
had  been  utterly  aubrerted  by  usurp- 
ation, and  that  a  military  despotism, 
headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
making  unprovoked  war  upon  them, 
which  their  honor  and  their  interests 
alike  required  them  to  reskt,  were 
passive,  bewildered  and  helpless  in- 
stramenta  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  Convention,  on  the 
very  day  of  its  assembling,  passed  an 
Ordinanoe  of  Seceasion  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  forthwith  linked  the 
effiTrts  and  fortunes  of  North  Carolina 
with  thc»e  of  the  traitors,  by  adopting 


and  rad^ring  the  Ccm&derate  Consti- 


It  has  been  widely  represented, 
id,  to  some  extent,  believed,  that 
the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference 
or  Congress,  ao  called,  with  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Republicans  to  pass  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  backed  by 
President  Lincoln'a  Ina-ngnral,  waa 
generally  received  thronghont  the 
Shtve  States  as  a  declaratiim  of  war 
on  the  South,  and,  as  such,  reeented 
by  large  and  controlling  acqnisitioiu 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Diennionists  in  the 
hitherto  unseceded  States.  The  tme 
view  is  widely  different  from  thia. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Yiiginia  Con- 
ventioD  refused,  so  late  as  April  4th, 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

The  AsKAiTSAS  Convention  assem- 
bled abont  the  let  of  March ;  and, 
on  the  16th,  was  waited  on  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Oldham,  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  and  a  Com- 
missioner from  Jefferson  Davie,  bear- 
ing a  message  from  that  potentate, 
dated  March  dth — ibor  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  when 
the  contents  of  Hr.  Lincoln's  In- 
augural were  &miliar  to  the  entire 
South.  The  Convention  listened  to 
Mr.  Davis's  letter,  whraein  he  dilated 
on  the  identic  of  institutions  and  of 
interests  between  his  Confederacy  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  or^ng  the 
adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  former ; 
and,  after  taking  two  .days  to  ddibe- 
rate,  a  majority — 89  to  85 — voted 
not  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The 
Convention  proceeded,  however,  to 
resolve  that  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
their  State  should  be  taken  on  the 
1st  of  August  ensuing — ^the  ballots 
reading  "  Seoesmon  "  or  "  Coopera- 
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tion" — the  OonTMitioa  to  stand  gd- 
joumed  to  Aagcflt  ITtli ;  when,  if  it 
^onld  appear  that  Seceeeiou  had  re- 
ceived a  majority,  this  ehoold  be 
regarded  as  an  imtnictioii  from  their 
oWBtitaenta  to  pfue  the  Ordinance, 
which  they  had  nOw  rejected;  and 
80,  having  elected  five  delegates  to  a 
proposed  Conference  of  the  Border 
States,  at  Frankfort,  Kj.,  May  27th, 
the  Convention  stood  adjourned." 
Tet  this  identical  Convention  was 
reconvened  upon  the  reception  of 
the  news  from  Fort  Sumter,  and 
proceeded,  with  little  hesitation,  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession," 
fay  a  vote  of  69  to  1.  That  Ordi- 
nance aaeerts  that  this  Convention, 
by  resolves  adopted  March  11th,  had 
pledged  "  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremi^  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  snch  power  to 
coerce  any  State  that  seceded  from 
the  old  Union."  The  Ordinance 
proceeds  to  set  forth  that  the  Legis' 
lature  of  Arkansas  had,  on  the  ISth 
of  October,  1836,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority vested  therein  fay  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  State  Con- 
stitution, adopted  certain  propositions 
made  to  that  State  by  Congress,  which 
propositions  "  were  freely  accepted, 
ratified,  and  irrevocably  confirmed, 
as  articles  of  compact  and  union  be- 
tween the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
United  States;"  which  irrevocable 
compact  this  Convention  proceeded 
formally  to  revohi  and  annul,  and  to 
declare  "  repealed,  abrogated,  and 
fully  set  aside,"  by  the  identical  act 
which  withdraws  Arkansas  from  the 
Union  and  absolves  its  citizens  from 
all  allegiance  to  its  Oovemment  I 

The  meaning  of  this  may  not  be 
understood  without  explanation.  The 


8«il  or  publio  landa  <:£  Arkuuaa, 
before  there  was  any  snch  State  or 
Territory,  had  belonged  fully  and 
absolutely  to  the  Union,  having  been 
acqnired  by  it  in  the  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana, To  that  soil,  thus  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  the  Indian  title 
thereto  at  a  still  further  cost  ex- 
tinguished, CongreSB  had  not  chosen 
either  to  alienate  or  imperil  its  title 
by  the  creation  and  admission  of 
the  State  of  Arkansaa  As  a  prere- 
quisite, therefore,  of  such  admission, 
said  State  was  required  to  enter  into 
an  irrevocable  otHupact  never  to  claim 
nor  exercise  ownership  of  said  public 
lands,  until  that  title  should  be  ceded 
and  conveyed,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, by  the  Union,  to  individual  or 
other  purchasers.  Having  thus  be- 
come a  State  and  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  irre- 
vocable compact,  Arkansas  proceeds 
to  revoke  the  compact  and  seize  the 
lands  I 

The  '  conservatives'  in  the  Conven- 
tion— that  is,  those  who  were  opposed 
to  Secession  at  its  earlier  meeting — ' 
now  issued  an  address,  justifying 
their  change  of  positiou  by  the  &ct 
that  the  Federal  Government  had 
determined  to  use  force  against  the 
seceded  States,  and  adding : 

"  The  South  U  '  our  eotintry;'  tmi,  vbile 
we  ara  satiafied  that,  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  Government  oommitMd  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  making  war  upon  the 
seceded  States,  the  eoneervatiTe  party  in 
Arkansas  was  largely  in  the  ascendant,  we 
cannot  believe  that  her  soil  is  pollnted  hy  a 
being  base  and  cowardly  enongh  to  stop  to 
consider,  in  casting  fals  lot  In  the  nneqna] 
Btinf^le  in  which  she  it  engaged,  wheUier 
she  i»  '  right  or  wrong.' " 

The '  conservatism'  of  these  gentle- 
men, it  seems,  had  not  been  shocked 
by  the  military  seizure  by  Secession- 
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JaiA,  two  treeks  prerioiia,  <^  the  Fede- 
ral araeoal  mt  Napoleon,"  containing 
12,000  Springfield  mnsketB  and  a  large 
unonnt  of  monitioaa  and  Btores ;  nor 
hy  that  of  Fort  Smith,*'  also  con- 
taining valnable  depouta  of  aims, 
mnnitions,  and  Indian  goods.  These, 
and  many  kindred  acts  of  violence 
and  ontrage  on  the  add  of  diBonion, 
had  been  c(»nmitt«d  withont  a  ahadoir 
of  du^niee,  and  frith  no  other  ezcvue 
than  the  treason  of  the  perpetratcnrB 
—Solon  Borland,  late  U.  S.  Senator, 
having  led  the  part  j  that  captured 
Fort  Smith.  *  Coendon '  was  ab- 
horred and  execrated  only  when  ex- 
erdaed  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

UiBSoiTBi  was  found  in  a  moet  an- 
omalous condition  on  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  great  struggle,  destined  bo 
severelj  to  try  her  integrity,  as  well 
OS  that  of  the  nation.  Thongh  her 
slaves  were  less  than  a  tenth  of  her 
total  population,  and  her  real  inter- 
ests were  bound  up  in  the  triumph 
of  Free  Labor  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  yet  her  managing  poli- 
ticians, of  the  Calhoun  or  extreme 
pro-slavery  ichool,  had  contrived  for 
years  to  wield  and  enjoy  her  power 
and  patronage,  by  keeping  a  firm 
and  skilliul  hold  on  the  madiinery  of 
the  Democratic  party.  They  had 
thus  succeeded,  through  a  long  and 
bitter  canvaas,in  hunting  Ool.  Thomas 
H.  Benton — onoe  the  autocrat  of  the 
State — out  of  the  Senate,  and,  ulti- 
mately, out  of  pnblic  life.  Li  ac- 
cordance with  their  settled  policy, 
the  most  of  them  had  professed  to 
support  Senator  Douglas  for  Presi- 
dent in  1860 ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  their  regularity  as  Democrats,  had 
elected  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  as  Gov- 

■* April  23d.    "April  24th.     "Jin.  Gth,  1S6I.  , 


emor,  ThcHnaa  O.  S«ynoldB  as  IJeot. 
Governor,  and  a  Ix^lature  either 
thoroughly  committed  or  easily  mold- 
ed to  their  ultimate  schemes. 

Of  this  L^isliUnre,  the  Senate  had 
instructed  "  its  Conmiittee  on  Federal 
Relations  to  report  a  bill  calling  » 
State  Convention,  which,  in  dne  time, 
became  a  law."  The  Convention 
was  accordingly  chosen  and  held; 
but,  when  it  came  to  assemble,  not 
one  avowed  Disnnionist  was  found 
among  its  members.  £yen  Sterling 
Price,  a  Democratic  ex-Governor, 
who  in  due  time  became  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  euccesBfol  of  Bebel 
Generals,  had  secured  his  election 
only  by  a  profession  of  Unionism. 
Its  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
throngh  its  Chairman,  Judge  H.  B. 
Gamble,*^  reported  at  length,  on  the 
&th  of  March — four  days  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Inaugural  had  been  read 
all  over  the  country — in  pointed  op- 
position to  the  views  of  the  Dis- 
unionists.  After  discussing  the  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  country  from 
a  Southern  point  of  view,  with  the 
nsnal  ccmiplaiuts  of  Northern  fanati- 
cism, intermeddling,  and  aggression, 
condemning  coercion,  whether  em- 
ployed by  or  against  the  seceded 
States,  and  warmly  indorsing  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  the  Conven- 
tion, on  the  report  of  this  Conmiittee, 

"Bttobrtd,  That  St  present,  there  is  no 
adequate  oaose  to  impel  MisBouri  to  diBBoWe 
her  coDoection  with  the  Federal  Union  j 
bnt,  OD  the  contnuy.  she  will  labor  for  snoh 
on  ai^iutmrait  of  toe  existing  troubles  as 
will  secure  peace,  rights,  and  eqnatitf,  to  all 
the  States. 

**  Betohed,  That  the  people  of  this  Stat« 
are  devotedly  attached  to  tlie  instJlatloDs  of 
onr  coontrj,  and  earnestly  desire  that,  bj  a 
fair  and  amicable  a^aatnient,  the  present 
oaoBes  of  disagreement  moj  be  removed, 

"Jan.  16th.     ■* AAerward  made  UOTcnur. 
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moar  restored  between  the  i 
Soutb." 

And  hereapou  the  ConT^tUcHa  4d- 
joarned**  to  the  third  Monday  in 
December,  after  appointing  seven  del- 
egates to  the  proposed  Border-State 
Convention,  and  a  Committee  with 
power  ta  call  an  earlier  meeting  of 
this  body,  if  deemed  necessary. 

The  I^egislature,  however,  remain- 
ed in  session,  completely  under  the 
control  of  Got.  Jadieon  and  his  Dis- 
onion  allies;  and  one  of  ita  most 
notable  acte  provided  a  metropolitan 
police  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  under 
the  control  of  five  Commissionera,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  who, 
of  conrse,  took  care  that  a  decided 
majority  of  them  shonld  be  Seces- 
sionists. Thus,  the  practical  control 
of  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  entire  Missouri  valley,  was  seized 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Union. 

Fort  Sumter  having  been  captured, 
and  a  most  insulting,  defiant  refusal 
returned  to  the  President's  requisition 
for  troops  by  Gov.  Jackson,  he  pro- 
ceeded "  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
his  Legislature^  to  begin  May  2d, 
"for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  such  nMasures  as 
may  be  neoeseary  for  the  more  per- 
fect organization  and  equipment  of 
the  Militia  of  this  State,  and  to  raise 
money  and  such  other  means  as  may 
be  required  to  place  the  State  in  a 
proper  attitude  of  defense."  Orders 
were  issued  by  his  Adjutant-G^eral, 
Hough,  to  the  Militia  officers  of  the 
State,  to  assemble  their  respective 
commands  May  8d,  to  go  into  encamp- 

"  March  a2d.  "  April  2 2d. 

"or  the  114,966  bUtqb held  in  ISfiO in tbeen- 

tir«Btate,  no  Uu  ttun  60,380  wtre  held  In  twelve 

CooDtieB  BtretchiD^  along  the  MiBaonri  rirsr: 

*izi  Boone,  S,034;  Callawqr,  4,&2T;  Chariton, 


ment  for  a  week.  The  L^slatnre 
having  been  on  that  day  reconvened 
by  him,  the  Governor  transmitted 
to  it  a  Message,  denouncing  the  Pre- 
sident's call  for  troops  as  "  nnoonsti< 
tutional  and  ill^al,  tending  toward 
a  consolidated  despotism."  Though 
he  did  not  venture,  directly,  to  ad- 
vocate seceesion,  he  did  all  he  could 
and  dared  to  promote  it ;  urging  the 
L^islature  to  appropriate  a  laige 
sum  to  arm  the  State  and  place  it  in 
a  posture  of  defense.     He  said : 

"  Oor  Interests  and  sympatbies  are  identl- 
oal  with  those  of  the  etaveholdiDg  S\atet, 
and  neceBsarilf  unite  oar  destin  j  with  thein. 
The  similarity  of  onr  social  and  political  in- 
stitatioDB,  oar  iDdaatrial  interests,  our  sym- 
pathies, hiabite,  and  taatM,  oar  common  ori- 
gin, territorial  congraity,  all  concar  in  point- 
i .  —  j^jy  Jq  regard  to  the  separation 


The  Legislature  obsequiously  obey- 
ed his  behests ;  giving  him,  so  far  as 
it  could,  the  entire  control  of  the 
military  and  peooniary  resources  of 
the  State- 
Had  not  these  machinadons  been 
countervailed,  Missouri  would  have 
soon  fallen  as  helplessly  and  passively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates 
as  did  North  Carolina  or  Arkansas. 
Her  slaveholders,  thou^  not  numer- 
ous, constituted  her  political  and  so- 
cial aristocracy.  They  were  large 
landholders,  mainly  settled  in  the 
fertile  counties'*  stretched  along  both 
banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  through 
the  heart  of  the  State,  and  exerting  a 
potent  control  over  the  poorer,  leas 
intelligent,  and  lees  influential  pio- 
neers, who  thinly  overspread  the  ru- 
ral counties  nortJi  and  south  of  them. 

2,837;  Clay,  3,466:  Cooper,  3,800;  Howard, 
C,SS9;  Jackson,  8,644;  lAfayette,  6,361;  Pike, 
4,066;  Platte,  3,318;  St  Charles,  2,181;  Saline, 
4,876.  Probably  two-thirds  of  all  Uw  slaves  In 
th«  State  were  held  within  20  miba  of  thai  rivir. 
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The  mercantdle  amtocracy  of  St. 
Louis  was  predominuitly  devoted  to 
their  Buppoeed  interests  aod  docile  to 
their  conunands.  Bat  for  St.  Louis 
on  one  aide  and  Kansas  on  the  other, 
UiBSOuri  could  scsrcelj  have  been 
aaved.  Bat  Kansas  had  a  population 
whom  the  rough  experiences  of  p^e- 
riouB  years  had  educated  into  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Slave  Power ;  while 
St.  Louis  poeeeseed,  in  her  liberty- 
loving  Germans,  in  her  intelligent 
and  uncompromiBlug  citizens  of  east- 
ern lineage,  and  in  The  St.  Zouia 
D&moarai — a  journal  of  high  charac- 
ter and  extensive  influence,  which 
could  neither  be  bought  nor  frights 
ened  into  recreancy  to  tbe  interests 
of  Free  Labor — the  elements  of  pow- 
erful resistance  to  the  meditated  trea- 
son. Although  the  Governor  had  eo 
promptly  and  abnsively  repelled  Pre- 
sident Lincoln's  requisition,  a  Aill 
regiment  had  been  raised  by  Col. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  while  foor  others 
were  in  process  of  formation  in  St. 
Louis,  within  ten  days  £vm  the  issue 
of  the  President's  ealL 

The  Federal  Arsenal  in  "Western 
Hiasonri  was  located  at  Liberty,  Clay 
County,  in  the  midst  of  a  strongly  pro- 
Slavery  population.  As  it  had  been 
often  robbed  with  impunity  to  arm 
the  'Border  Ruffians'  for  their  re- 
peated raids  into  Kansas,  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  that  it  might  now  be 
drawn  upon  for  its  entice  contents  in 
behalf  of  what  was  essentially  the 
same  oanse.  Accordingly,  on  the 
aOth,  it  was  seized  by  a  strong  force, 
and  the  gana  and  munitions  therein 
deposited  carried  off  to  arm  and  equip 
the  gathering  hosts  of  treason. 

But  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  St. 
Louis  had  a  garrison  of  several  hun- 
dred regulars,  under  the  command  of 


Gapt.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  promptly 
made  arrangements,  not  to  destrt^, 
but  to  protect  and  defend,  its  stores 
of  arms  and  munitioQS.  During  the 
night  of  the  36th  of  April,  the  great 
bulk  of  these  were  quietly  but  rapid- 
ly trangfeired  to  a  steamboat,  and 
removed  to  Alton,  IIL,  whence  they 
were  mainly  conveyed  to  SpVingfield, 
the  cajHtal  of  that  State,  foiling  the 
Secessionists,  who  were  ot^auizing  a 
'  State  Guard'  in  the  vicini^  with  a 
view  to  their  capture,  and  who  had, 
for  several  days,  been  eagerly  and 
hopefully  awaiting  the  right  moment 
to  secure  these  arms.  Having  thoa 
sent  away  all  that  were  not  needed, 
Capt.  Lyon  and  Col.  Blair,  on  the 
morning  of  May  10th,  suddenly  sui^ 
rounded  the  State  Guard  at  Camp 
Jftckson^t  the  head  of  6,000  armed 
Unionists  and  an  effective  battery, 
and  demanded  their  surrender — td- 
lowing  half  an  hour  for  compliance 
with  this  peremptory  request  Gea. 
D.  M.  Frost,  in  command  of  the 
camp,  being  completely  surprised, 
had  no  alternative  but  compliance. 
Twenty  cannon,  twelve  hundred  new 
rifles,  several  chests  of  mnskets,  large 
quantities  of  ammunition,  etc.,  most 
of  which  had  recently  been  received 
from  the  Baton  Bouge  Arsenal,  now 
in  Confederate  hands,  were  among 
the  '  spoils  of  victory.' 

The  news  of  this  Kcploit  preceded 
the  return  of  the  Unionists  from  the 
camp  to  the  city ;  and. the  chagrin  of 
the  embryo  Rebels  impelled  them  to 
proceed  from  insults  to  violence.  At 
length,  one  of  the  Unionist  r^- 
ments  (German)  were  impelled  to 
fire  upon  its  assailants,  when  twenty- 
two  persons  fell  dead — one  of  them 
a  woman.  A  furious  excitement  was 
aroused  by  this  tragedy,  but  inqniriea 
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established  the  endurance  and  forbear- 
anoe  of  the  rolimteers,  so  long  as  pa- 
tience was  a  rirtae. 

The  rage  and  hat«  of  the  Seces- 
sionists were  intensified  bj  this  se- 
rions  blow ;  but  they  took  care  not  to 
provoke  further  colligion.  The  aa^ 
questioned  fact  that  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  discomfited  State 
Guard's  *  Camp  Jackson'  were  named 
after  Davis,  Beauregard,  etc.,  was  not 
needed  to  prove  the  traitorous  char- 
acter of  the  oiganization.  Capt.  Lyon 
was  made  Brigadier-General  of  the 
First  Brigade  of  Missouri  Volunteers. 

Gen.  "William  S.  Harney  returned 
from  the  East  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
12th,  and  took  command  of  the  Union 
forces.  Nine  days  thereafter,  he  en- 
tered into  a  trace  or  compact  with 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  whertof  the  ob- 
ject was  the  pacification  of  Missouri. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  traitors 
from  hunting  and  shooting  Unionists 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where 
Slavery  and  treason  were  locally  in 
the  ascendant — thousands  having 
been  driven  in  terror  from  their 
homes  before  the  end  of  May.  Some 
of  them  were  served  witii  notices 
from  one  or  another  of  the  secret 
societies  of  Bebels  overspreading  the 
State.  In  at  least  one  instance,  a 
citizen  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Jef- 
ferson City,  to  be  tried  by  Court 
Martial  on  &  charge  of  raising  a 
Union  company ;  and,  on  the  22d, 
the  Americait  flag  was  taken  down 
from  its  staff  in  fi^nt  of  the  Post 
Office  in  St.  Joseph,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  that  city  (in  the  Northwest 
comer  of  the  State)  formally  resolved 
that  no  American  flag  should  be 
planted  within  its  limits.  Gen.  Har- 
ney's compact  with  Price,  proving  a 


protection  to  treason  only,  was  repu- 
diated at  Washington,  and  Geo. 
Harney  himself  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  department  by  Gen. 
Lyon. 

Gov,  Jackson  thereupon"  issned  a 
circular,  professing  to  regard  the 
Harney  compact  as  still  in  force,  and 
insisting  that  "  the  people  of  Missonri 
dould  be  permitted,  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, to  decide  upon  their  future 
course ;  that  they  could  not  be  subju- 
gated,'' etc.,  etc  Very  soon,**  an  in- 
terviewwas  had,  at  St.  Louis,  between 
Gen.  Price,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
or, and  Gen.  Lyon  and  Col.  Blair,  on 
the  side  of  the  Union ;  wh^eat  Gen. 
Price  demanded,  as  a  vital  condition 
of  peace,  Uiat  no  Federal  troops 
shoiild  be  stationed  in,  or  allowed 
to  pass  through,  the  State.  Gen, 
Lyon  peremptorily  refused  compli- 
ance. Jackson  and  Price  returned 
that  night  to  Jefferson  City ;  and  the 
next  morning  brought  tidings  to  St. 
Louts  that  the  Gasconade  railroad 
bridge  had  been  burnt,  as  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  Osage 
river,  and  the  telegraph  wires  cut, 
under  the  direction  of  a  son  of  the 
Governor.  On  the  back  of  this  came 
a  proclamation  from  Jackson,  calling 
out  50,000  State  Militia  to  repel  Fed- 
eral invasion,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"Id  issuing  this  proolarastion,  I  hold  it  to 
be  m7  roost  soteron  Aatj  to  remind  7011  that 
Ifiesonri  ii  still  one  of  the  United  State*; 
thnt  the  EiecQtJTe  department  of  the  State 
Qovernmetit  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the 

Eower  to  disturb  that  relation ;  that  power 
as  been  wiselj  Tested  in  the  Gonventton, 
which  will,  at  Ote  proper  time,  express  yonr 
sovereign  will;  and  that,  meanwhile,  it  It 
yoar  dntj  to  obej  ail  oonstitational  reonire- 
mente  of  the  Federal  Qovernment.  But  it 
is  eqoallj  my  dat^  to  advise  ^on  that  povr 
firtt  allegiance  m  due  to  your  own  State,  and 
that  jou  are  under  no  obligation  whatever 
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to  ober  &0  nmynutitQtional  ediets  of  tiie 
militarrdespotiBm  which  hu  introdaoed  it- 
celf  at  Vashingtoa,  Dor  submit  to  the  mfa- 
moQs  and  degrading  swaj  of  ita  wicked  min- 
ions Id  thii  Stat«.  No  brave-hearted  His- 
soQrian  will  Qb«f  the  one  or  snbmit  to  the 
other.  EUtf  thin,  and  drive  out  igtMtnini- 
w*ly  the  invaden,  who  have  dared  to  deae- 
orate  the  soil  which  ^oor  labors  have  made 


ThuB,  thoagli  Miesoori  had  anttiori- 
tatively  and  overwhelmingly  refused 
to  leave  the  Union,  her  Governor 
mode  war  apon  it,  and,  mastering  all 
the  forcea  of  Slavery  and  treason, 
proceeded  openly  to  cast  in  his  and 
their  tot  with  thefortunea  of  the  Great 
BebellioD. 

Eentuckt,  despite  the  secret  affili- 
ation of  her  leading  politicians  with 
the  traitors,  whom  many  of  them 
ultimately  joined,  refused  from  the 
onteet,  through  the  authentic  action  of 
her  people,  to  unite  her  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  Bebeltion.  Thoagh  she 
had,  for  some  years,  been  a  '  Demo- 
cratic' State — easting  her  Presiden- 
,  tial  vote  for  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, in  1856,  by  some  seven  thou- 
sand majority" — the  cloven  foot  of 
treason  had  no  sooner  been  exhihited, 
by  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Charleston,  than  her  people 
gave  mjmistakable  notice  that  they 
would  acquiesce  in  no  such  purpose. 
Her  State  Election  occurred  tfot 
long  afterward,"  when  Leslie  Combe, 
'Union'  candidate  for  Clerk  of  her 
highest  Court  (the  only  office  filled  at 
this  election  by  the  general  vote  of  the 
State),  was  chosen  by  the  magnificent 
majority  of  23,223  over  his  leading 

"Buchanau  7i,S43i  Fillmore  61,416;  Fie. 
Bunt  314.  **  August  6,  iseo. 

"Comba  6S,16G;  ICCbr^  (Brec^dnrtdge) 
44,943;  BcdHog  (Douglas)  10,971;  EotdduB(Lln- 

oohl)  829. 


competitor,  and  11,428  over  the  com- 
bined votes  of  all"  others.  If  Mjij. 
Breckinridge  had  been  made  their 
candidate  for  President  by  the  bolt- 
ers with  any  idea  of  thereby  seducing 
'  the  home  of  Henry  Clay'  from  hear 
loyalty,  that  hope  was  ill-grounded, 
OS  the  Presidential  election  more  con- 
cliKively  demonstrated — Bell  and  Ev- 
erett carrying  the  State  by  a  larf^ 
plurality."  Yet  her  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, Magoffin,"  though  he  forcibly 
protested**  against  the  headlong  im- 
petuosity wherewith  South  Carolina 
persisted  in  dragging  the  South  into 
Disunion — summoned  her"  Legisla- 
ture to  meet  in  extra  session,  and, 
on  its  assembling,"  addressed  to  it  a 
Hessa^,  nrging  the  call  of  a  State 
Convention,  wherein  he  premises  that 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
no  longer  one  people,  united  and  iKendljr. 
The  ties  of  fraternal  tove  and  concord, 
which  once  bound  ne  together,  are  sud- 
dered.  Though  the  nnion  of  the  States 
may,  b;  the  abstract  reasoning  of  a  class,  be 
bonstraed  stiU  to  exist,  it  is  r^ly  and  prao- 
tjcallj — to  an  extent,  at  least — fatally  im- 

Giired,  The  confederacy  is  rapidly  resolv- 
g  itself  into  its  original  integral  parts,  and 
its  lojal  members  are  intent  npon  contract- 
ing wholly  new  relations.  Belnotant  as  wa 
may  be  to  realize  the  dread  calamity,  tba 
great  &et  of  revolntion  Htarea  ns  in  the  face, 
demands  recognition,  and  will  not  be  theo- 
rized away.  Kor  is  the  worst  yet  told. 
We  are  not  yet  encouraged  to  hope  that  tliis 
revolntion  will  be  bloodlen.  A  collision  of 
arms  has  even  oocnrred  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  antborities  of  a  late 
member  of  the  Union,  and  the  issue  throat- 
ens  to  involve  the  whole  country  in  fratrici- 
dal war.  It  is  under  these  oircnmstancea 
of  peculiar  gloom  that  yonhave  been  sum- 
moned, *  *  •  In  view  of  the  partial  die- 
mption  of  the  Union,  the  seoesiion  of  eiglit 
or  teii  States,  the  eBtablishment  of  a  South- 
ern Confederat«dRepnblic,  and  the  adminis- 


■*  Elected  in  1B69.  ■*  See  page  340. 

"  Daoambat  31, 1860.   <*  January  11, 13SL 
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trfttion  of  this  Government  upon  the  pHnd- 

plea  of  the  Chicago  Platform — &  coDditioaof 
our  ooantry,  most  likely,  near  at  hand — what 
Kttitnde  will  Kentacky  hold,  uid  by  virtne 
of  what  anthority  aball  her  ezterna*l  relations 
be  determined!  Herein  are  involved  isBQes 
of  roomentonaoonsequence  to  the  people.  It 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  onr  own  Baf^;  and 
domestic  peace  that  thesequestione  be  solved 
,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  mqjoritj  of 
onr  people.  *  ■  *  The  ordinary  departraentii 
of  the  Government  are  vested  with  no  power 
to  conduct  the  State  through  such  a  revMn- 
tion.  Any  attempt,  by  either  of  these  de- 
partments, to  clumge  our  prevent  eiternal 
relations,  would  involve  a  usnrpation  of  pow- 
er, and  mifcbt  not  command  that  confidenee 
ftnd  secore  the  nnanimity  so  essential  to  onr 
internal  safety." 

Tile  L^slatare  heard  him  {Mttient- 
Ij,  bat  refdeed  to  follow  him.  It  i.%- 
fS&asA  to  call  a  State  Convention,  bat 
proposed  instead  a  ^National  Conven- 
tion to  revise  the  Federal  pact,  and  a 
'Peace  Conference'  at  Washington; 
frhich  latter  wae  dol^  held,  as  we 
have  alreadj  seen.  No  action  look- 
ing to  Disanion  coald  be  extracted 
fiwm  that  L^islatore,  which  ad- 
journed soon  afterward.  And,  thongh 
the  Secessionists  sooght  to  atone  for- 
their  paucity  of  numbers  bj  preter- 
natural activitj,  especially  through 
their  secret  oi^anizatioos,  as '  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,'  ete.,  and  called 
a  '  State  Bights'  Convention,  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  cm  the  S2d  of  March, 
by  a  secret  circalar,  wherein  they  as- 
snmed  that  Disunion  wae  an  accom- 
plished fact,  nothing  of  importance 
had  been  effected  by  tbem  when  the 
roar  of  the  batteries  enoizcling  Fort 
Snmter  called  the  nation  to  arms. 
'>  GoT.Magoffin, having refkued, with 
insult,  to  respond  to  the  President's 
call  for  Hilitia  to  maintain  the  Union, 
anmmoned  the  Legislatare  to  meet 
once  more,  in  extra  sesaon,  assign- 
ing, as  one  reason  therefor,  the  ne- 
ceeeity  of  promptly  patting  the  State 
in  a  complete  position  fiv  defense. 


His  call  was  iaeued  April  18th ;  and, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  im- 
mense Union  meeting  was  held  at 
LoaisviUe,  whereof  James  Guthrie, 
Archibald  Dixon,  and  other  'con- 
servatives,' were  the  magter-spiritB. 
This  meeting  resolved  against  Seces- 
sion, and  against,  any  forciUe  resist- 
ance thereto — in  favor  of  arming  the 
Stat«,  and  against  using  her  arms  to 
pat  down  the  rampant  treason  at  that 
mom^it  mling  in  Baltimore  as  well 
as  in  Kichmond,  and  oatentationaly 
preparing  for  a  speedy  rush  npon 
Wtehington.  Two  of  its  resolves 
will  safficiently  exhibit  the  inconse- 
quence and  unreason  of  this  species 
of  conservatism :  viz : 

"Rttoleaa^  Fint:  That,  as  the  Oonfed»- 
rate  States  have,  by  overt  acts,  commenced 
war  agdnst  the  United  Btatea,  withoat  con- 
sultation with  Kentucky  and  their  sister 
Bonthem  States,  Kentacky  r««erves  to  her- 
self the  right  to  choose  her  own  position ; 
and  that,  while  her  natnral  sympathies  are 
with  those  who  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  protection  of  Slavery,  she  still  acknowl- 
edges her  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  she  will 
cheerfoUy  render  nntil  that  Qovernment 
becomes  aggressive,  tyrannical,  and  regard- 
less of  onr  rirfits  In  slave  property, 

"  Seamd :  That  the  National  Government 
shonld  be  tried  by  its  acts ;  and  that  the 
several  States,  as  its  peers  in  their  ^propri- 
at«  spheres,  will  hola  it  to  a  rigid  accoont- 
abiiity,  and  require  that  its  aots  shonld  be 
fraternal  in  their  efforts  to  bring  back  the 
seoeded  States,  and  not  sanguinary  or  oo6r- 
cire,"    - 

The  red-hot  balls  fired  into  Sumter 
by  the  traitors  had  ha 
when  Kentucky  Unioni 
the  common-sense  and  ni 
loyal  stomach  of  the  Na 
astounding  drivel.    The  c 
may  well  be  imaged. 
Rebel  in  aQ  the  State  ^ 
by  it  to  relax  his  efforts  i 
slaTeholding  treason;  and  men,  mu- 
nitions, and  sapplies  were  openly,  and 
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almost  dsilr,  dispatched  to  the  miu- 
tering  B«bel  lioets  in  the  South  and 
Southeast ;  while,  for  months,  noth- 
ing was  done  by  that  State  for  the 
caase  of  the  Union.  The  first  r^- 
ment  of  Kentackians  raised  for  the^ 
Union  armiee  was  encamped  on  the 
fi-ee  side  of  the  Aver,  in  deference 
to  nigent  repreeentations  from  prx}- 
feesed  Unionists  and  to  Kentncky's 
proclaimed  neutrality. 

The  meeting  forther  resolved : 

"  Eighth :  That  we  loot  to  the  yonng  men 
of  the  Eentnok;  8tat«  Oaard  as  the  bnl- 
warka  of  the  aafet;  of  oar  OommonwoiJth ; 
and  we  ooiuare  them  to  remember  that  thej 
are  pledged  eqpall?  to  fidebt;  to  (be  United 
States  aad  to        ' 


That  *  State  Guard,'  organized  by 
Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckuer,  under  the 
auspicea  of  Gov.  Magoffin,  became  a 
mere  recruiting  and  drilling  conven- 
ience of  the  Rebel  ehiefe — its  mem- 
bers being  dispatched  southward  so 
fest  as  ripened  for  their  intended 
service.  Ultimately,  having  corrupt- 
ed all  he  could,  Bnckner  followed 
them  into  the  camp  of  open  treason," 
and  was  captured  at  the  head  of  a 
portion  of  them  at  the  taking  of 
Fort  Donelson. 

The  Legislature  having  reassem- 
bled," Magoffin  read  them  another 
'  lecture  in    the  interest   of  the  Re- 

bellion. The  tTnion  was  gone — ^the 
Confederacy  was  a  fixed  fact  —  it 
I  would  soon  be  composed  of  ten,  and 
'  perhaps  of  thirteen,  States  j  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  a  usurper,  "  mad 
with  sectional  hate,"  and  bent  on 
'  subjugating    or     exterminating    the 


South.  TTie  Federal  Government 
was  rolling  up  a  fiightfiil  debt, 
which  Kentucky  would  not  choose 
to  help  pay,  etc.,  etc.  Whereupon, 
he  i^aiu  u^ed  the  call  of  a  Con- 
vention, with  a  view  to  State  inde- 
pendence and  self-protection. 

The  Legislature  had  been  chosen 
iu  1859,  and  bad  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  either  House,  but  not  a  Dis- 
union majority.  It  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  call  a  Convention,  nor  even 
to  favor  such  neutrality  as  M^offin 
proposed.  Yet  he  presumed  to  issue  " 
a  Proclamation  of  Nentrality,  de- 
nouncing the  war  as  a  "horrid,  un- 
natural, lanrientable  strife,"  forbid- 
ding either  the  Union  or  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  invade  the 
soil  of  Kentucky,  and  interdicting 
aU  "hostile  demonstrations  against 
either  of  tiie  aforesaid  sovereignties^ 
by  citizens  of  that  State,  **  whether 
incorporated  in  the  State  Guard  or 
oth^wiae."  Had  he  beoi  an  auto- 
crat, this  might  have  proved  effectual. 
But  the  Legislature  refused  to  indorse 
his  Proclamation ;  refiised  to  vote  him 
Three  Millions  wherewith  to  "  arm 
the  State;"  and  bo  amended  the 
Militia  Law  as  to  require  the  '  State 
Guard'  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Union  as  well  as  to  .  Kentucky. 
Senator  Louis  H.  Rousseau,"  among 
others,  spoke"  decidedly,  boldly,  in 
opposition  to  all  projects  of  Die- 
nnion  or  semi-Disunion ;  saying : 

"  When  Kentnokj  goes  doim.  It  wiQ  be  In 
blood.  Let  tfaat  l>e  understood.  8ba  will 
not  go  aa  other  States  have  gone.  Let 
the  respon^bilit;  rest  on  yon,  where  it  be- 


<*CA«  LoamrnOe  Jounuil  of  Sept  31th  de- 
nounced the  treachery  qf  Buokner  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"Awsf  widi  jonr  pledges  and  asEoranoes — 
with  jour  proteatations,  apologias,  and  proda- 
natioD^  at  once  and  altogetlierl  Away,  parri- 
ddet     Aws7,  and  do  penance  fbrererl-'be 


shnren  or  be  slain— away]  Too  have  less 
pallLaticHi  than  Attila  —  less  boldtiesa,  magna- 
nlmJty.andnoblaBesBtbaQCoriotsnns.  Touan 
the  Benediot  Amold  oT  the  d»r  I  Tou  are  Um 
Catilme  of  Eentudcjl  Gc^  then,  mlaoteantr 
"April  asih.  •May  20th. 
**Si>ce,agdlantUnionO«neial.    "Ifa^Ml 
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Ifutga.  It  u  all  jouT  work,  wd  whatever 
happens  wiU  b«  your  work.  We  have  mora 
right  to  defend  onr  OoTemment  than  ;oa 
have  to  overtam  it.  Many  of  ns  are 
awom  to  mpport  it.  Let  onr  good  ITnion 
brethren  at  the  South  stand  their  ground. 
I  know  that  many  patriotic  hearta  in  the 
seceded  States  still  beat  warmly  for  the  old 
Union— the  old  flag.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  all  he  together  again.  Tlie 
politicians  ore  having  their  day.  Tb^people 
will  yet  have  theira.  I  have  an  abiding 
confidence  in  the  right,  and  I  know  this 
Secession  movement  is  all  wrong.  There  is, 
in  fact,  not  a  single  anhstandat  reason  for  it 
Jf  there  is,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it ; 
our  Government  has  never  oppressed  ns 
with  a  feather's  weight  The  direst  opprw- 
slon  alone  conld  justify  what  baa  broaght 
all  our  present  sufl'ering  upon  ns.  Uay  God, 
in  Hia  mercy,  save  our  glorioua  Repnbliol" 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the 
34th — the  Senate  having  jast  resolved 
that 

"  Kentucky  will  not  sever  connection  with 
the  National  Oovemment,  nor  take  np  arms 
for  either  belligerent  party ;  bnt  arm  herself 
for  the  nreservation  of  peace  within  her 
borders;"  and  tendering  their  services  as 
mediators  to  effect  a  just  and  honorable 

Rer.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  — 
always  a  devoted  Unionist,  be^nee 
never  a  devotee  of  Slavery — in  an 
address  at  Cincinnati,  one  year  later, 
declared  that  Kentncky  was  saved 
from  the  Mack  abyss  by  her  prox- 
imity to  loyal  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinoia,  whose  Governors,  it  was 
known,  stood  pledged  to  send  ten 
thousand  men  each  to  the  aid  of  her 
Unionists  whenever  the  necessity  for 
their  presence  ahonld  be  indicated. 
Had  she  been  snrrounded  as  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina  were,  she 
mnst  have  fallen  as  they  did.  She 
would  have  so  fallen,  not  becanse  a 
majority  of  her  people  were  disloyal, 
bat  bevanse  the  traitors  were  better 
organized,  more  determined,  more 
belligerent,  and  bent  on  saccess  at 
any  cost. 
^Diey  would  have  saoceeded,  be- 


cause the  behests  of  the  slavdolding 
caste  are  habitoally  accepted  and 
obeyed  as  law  in  every  slaveholding 
community. 

An  electioQ  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  "  Peace .  Convention  "  was 
held  May  4th,  and  resulted  in  an 
immense  TTnion  majority — 7,000  in 
Louisville,  and  over  50,000  in  the 
State.  The  Secessionists,  ascertain- 
ing their  numerical  weakness,  and 
unwilling  to  expose  it,  withdrew 
their  tickets  a  few  da^  previously, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  election. 

The  "  Peace  Convention"  aaaem- 
bled  May  27th;    but  Virginia,  at 
whose  instance  it  was  called,  sent  no 
delegates,  and  none  were  present  bnt 
from  Kentucky,  save  four  from  Mis- 
souri and  one  from  Tennessee.     John 
J.  Crittenden  presided.     Among  the 
delegates  were  some  who  have  since 
proved  traitors ;  bnt  the  great  ma- 
jority were  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
Union.     And  yet,   this  Convention 
failed  to  assert  the  imperative  duty 
of  obedience  to  its  constituted  au- 
thority, without  which  the  Union  is 
bat  a  name  for  anarchy.     It  depre- 
cated   civil  war  as  abhorrent    and 
ruinous,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
"hold  fast  to  tiiat   sheet-anchor  of 
republican  liberty,  the  principle  that 
the  will  of  the  majority,  constitution- 
ally and  legall 
em ;"  yet  faile 
defying  this  pt 
the  whole  Ian 
carnage,  with 
of  their  acts,  c 
to  put  them  c 
on  the  wrongs 
condemning  h 
the  North  to  < 
and  unfriendly 
tribated    bo   i 
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ieelingB  of  the  Soathern  pec^le;" 
propo«ecl  a  voluntajy  ConTention  of 
an  the  Statee,  to  devise  "  measures 
of  peaceable  adjuBtmeut ;"  and  indi- 
cated what  those  measorea  should  be, 
by  gravely  recommending 

"  Firtt :  Thftt  Oongreet  Btaftll  at  one*  pro- 
pose BDch  constitatioaol  amendmeDta as  will 
secure  to  slnveboldera  their  legal  rights,  and 
allay  their  apprehensions  in  regard  to  pos- 
■ible  enoroacnraents  in  the  fiitiire. 

"Second:  If  thia  etioold  ful  to  bring 
about  the  results  ao  deairable  to  as,  and  »o 
easentdol  to  the  boat  hopes  of  oar  conntry, 
then  let  a  voloDtory  OoaveDtion  be  called, 
composed  of  delegates  from  tlio  people  of 
oil  the  States,  in  which  raeasares  of  peace- 
able acljustmentinaf  be  devised  and  adopted, 
and  the  nation  rescoed  from  the  contiimed 
horrors  and  oalauitiea  of  civil  war." 

While  'conservatives'  were  thus  dis- 
coorsing,  the  holder  traitors  went  on 
arming  and  drilling,  until  the  south- 
western half  of  tiie  State  was  ^nrtu- 
alljr  subject  to  their  sway;  while, from 
every  quarter,  troops  were  forwarded 
totheirarmiesiu  the  field;  andthetri- 
umphant  Secessionists  of  Tennessee, 
from  their  grand  camp  at  Nashville, 
were  threatening  to  open  the  road  to 
Louisville,  whence  supplies  were  not 
sent  them  bo  freely  as  they  deemed 
required  by  their  needs  or  their 
dignity. 

The  climax  was  reached  when" 
Gen.  Buckner  proclaimed  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Gen.  McClellan,  commanding  the 
Federal  department  of  the  Ohio, 
whereby  the  latter  stipiilated  that  no 
Union  troops  should  press  the  soil  of 
Kentucky,  which  State  should  be 
sustained  in  her  chosen  attitude  of 
neutrality ;  and,  in  case  '  the  South  ' 
tthonld  plant  an  army  on  hee  soil, 
Kentucky  should  be  required  to 
show  them  out — if  they  did  not  go, 
or,  if  she  fJEiiled  to  expel  them,  then 


the  United  Statee  mi^t  interpose; 
but  our  forces  must  be  withdrawn  so 
soon  as  the  Kebels  had  been  expelled  I 
Geo.  McClellaa  promptly  denied  that 
he  had  made  any  such  treaty — or,  in 
fitct,  any  treaty  at  all.  He  had  had 
an  interview  with  Buckner,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  who  had  promi- 
ieed  to  drive  out  any  Confederate 
force  that  should  invade  Kentucky — 
that  was  aU.  No  doubt  remained 
that  Buekner  had  drawn  largely 
on  his  imagination;  proclaiming,  as 
^reed  on,  much  that  he  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  propose. 

Gov.  Magoffin  having  appointed 
July  Ist  as  the  day  for  electing 
^Representatives  in  Congress,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  President's  call  of  an 
Extra  Session,  the  election  waa  held 
accordingly,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  nine  Unionifits  to  one  Secessionist 
(H.  C.  Bnraett,  who  fled  to  the  Reb- 
els, after  aerving  through  the  called 
session.)  The  vote  of  the  State 
showed  an  abrogate  of  92,365  for  the 
'  Union'  to  36,995  for  the  Secesdou 
cwididatee,  giving  a  majority  of 
55,370  for  tlie  former.  And  thia 
election  waa  held  when  no  Federal 
soldier  trod  the  eoil  of  Kentucky ; 
under  a  Governor  at  heart  with  the 
Bebels ;  and  after  every  effort  had 
been  exhausted  to  win  her  to  the  side 
of  treason.  The  Southern  &enzy 
had  affected  bat  a  small  minority  of 
her  people ;  while  the  terrorism 
which  had  coerced  so  many  States 
into  BulHuission  to  the  will  of  the 
con^irators  waa  rendered  powerless 
by  the  proximity  .of  loyal  and  gallant 
communities.  Kentucky  voted  as 
nearly  every  Slave  State  would  have 
done,  but  for  the  amazing  felaehoods 
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ffliicli  were  difiuBcd  among  their 
people,  while  none  dared  to  contra- 
dict them — while  thougands  dared 
not  he  loyal  to  their  csonntry,  hecanee 
the  more   reckleae  minions  of  the 


Slave  Power  stood  ready  to  execute 
its  condign  veugeance  on  all  who 
dared  oppose  its  darling  project,  or 
who  should  in  any  manner  disptite 
its  sway. 


XXXI. 
THE    FOECES    IN    CONFLICT. 


Mr.  SsFFsaaos  Davis,  in  his  Spe- 
cial Message  to  his  Oongrese,'  wherein 
he  asserts  that  war  has  been  declared 
against  the  Confederacy  by  President 
Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  April  15th, 
heretofore  given,  with  more  plausi- 
bility aBsertB  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Free  States  stands  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  principles 
which  justify  the  secession  and  con- 
federation of  the  States  owning  his 
sway,  l^  its  reVterated  affirmation 
and  adoption  of  *'  the  Besolutions  of 
'98  and  '99,"'  and  that  the  whole 
country  had  ratified  this  committal 
by  large  majorities,  in  the  reelection 
as  President  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the 
first  election  of  Mr.  Hadison,  and  in 
the  election  of  Gen.  Pierce.  Assum- 
ing this  as  a  basis,  Mr.  D^vis  had  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  those  whom 
he  more  immediately  addressed,  that, 
for  his  confederates  to  enrprise,  cap- 
ture, or  otherwise  obtain,  through  the 
treachery  of  their  custodians,  the 
forts,  arsenals,  armories,  custom-hous- 
es, mints,  sub-treasmies,  etc.,  etc.,  of 


the  Union,  in  their  respective  States 
— even  (as  in  the  case  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Arkansas)  those  which  had 
not  seceded — was  a  peaceful,  regular, 
legitimate,  legal  procedure ;  while  to 
resist  such  spoliation  and  maintain 
the  right  of  the  TJoion  to  possess  and 
control  the  property  it  had  created 
and  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  unjusti- 
fiable aggression  and  unprovoked 
war.  Mr.  Lincoln  (said  Mr.  Davis) 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  issue 
"  the  declaration  of  war  against  this 
Confederacy  which  has  prompted  me 
to  convoke  you."  It  was  his  duty  to 
have  quietly  let  the  Confederates  help 
themselves,  by  virtue  of  shot  and 
shell,  to  such  portions  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  TJoion  as  they  should  see 
fit  to  touch  and  take.  In  fact,  this 
whole  Message, like  several  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  evinces  the  consciousness  of 
its  author  that  he  had  no  longer  to 
square  his  assertions  by  what  was 
regarded,  out  of  the  Confederacy,  as 
historic  truth,  or  his  deductions  by 
what  the  civilized  world  had  estab- 


'  UoDtgomery,  April  39,  IBSl. 

"From  ft  peHod  m  early  as  IIBS,  there  had 
existed  in  alt  the  Stales  a  part;,  almoet  unioter- 
nipCedly  ia  the  m^oritf,  baaed  upon  the  creed 
that  tach  SteUt  was,  ia  the  laat  resort,  the  tole 
jvdgt,  as  well  of  iCa  wronifii  aa  of  the  mode  and 
meaaure  of  redreaa.  *  *  *  Tbe  Democratic 


part;  of  the  United  States  nfetf^  <'"  "^  •"" 
ceaaftil  canvass  of  ]S3fl,  the  dedai 
numerous  previous   political   cod 
would  faithMl;  abide  by  and  npl 
ciplea  laid  down  in  the  Kentnclr 
Lei^Blatures  of  [1T98  and]   1199,  and  that  il 
adopts  those  principles  as  conatitutiiw  one  of  Uu 
main  fonndatiau  of  iu  politioti  awA." 
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liahed  as  the  dictatee  of  hnman  rea- 
Bbn.  Thus,  he  does  not  heeitete  to 
aaeerttliiit 

"  la  the  Inangaral  Addreis  delivered  hj 
Prwtdent  Lincob,  io  Uttrcb  last,  he  aaserta 
ft  muim,  which  b«  pl^nly  deems  to  be  on- 
deniable,  that  tho  theorj  of  the  Conatitn- 
tion  requires,  iu  all  cases,  that  the  m^oritf 
shall  gorem."  •  •  •  • 

"The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern 
States  soon  proved  nopropitions  to  the  ooa- 
tinoance  of  Slave  Labor;  vhile,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  at  the  Booth,  *  *  *  the  Korth- 
ern  States  oonsnlted  their  own  interests  bj 
ttlling  thgir  Stana  to  tft«  South  and  prohii- 
iHng  Slaiitry  within  thtiir  Iwniu." 

Kow,  not  one-fifth  of  die  aUvee 
held  in  the  Northern  Btates,  jnst  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  they  respectively 
abolished  SlaTery,  were  boM  to  the 
8onth — as  hnndreds  of  them,  Btill  liv- 
ing, can  bear  vitness;  nor  is  it  trae 
that  Slavery  was  ever  proved  nnsoit- 
ed  to  or  unprofitable  in  the  North,  in 
the  judgment  of  her  daoeholdert. 
Had  the  alaveholding  caste  been  as 
omnipotent  here  as  in  the  Sonth,  con- 
trolling parties,  politics,  and  the  press, 
Slavery  wonld  have  continued  to  this 
day.  It  was  by  the  non-elaveholding 
possessors  of  influence  and  power, 
here  aa  everywhere  else,  that  Slavery 
was  assailed,  exposed,  reprobated,  and 
nltimately  overthrown.  No  class  ever 
yet  discovered  that  aught  which  min- 
istered 80  directly  and  powerfully  to 
its  own  luxury,  sensuality,  indolence, 
and  pride,  as  Slavery  does  to  those 
of  the  slaveholders,  was  either  unjust, 
pernicious,  or  unproiitable. 

With  greater  truth  and  plausibil- 
ity, Mr.  Davis  assured  his  Congress 
that 

"There  la  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
no  distant  da;,  other  Statee,  idendoal  in  po- 
litical nrincipW  and  commonitj  of  interest 
with  those  which  70a  represent,  will  Jom 
this  Oonfederaoj."  f 

This  expectation  was,  in  good  part, 


fulfilled.  When  Hr.  Davis  was  next* 
called  to  address  hie  Congress — whidi 
had  meantime  adjourned  from  U<mt- 
gomery  to  Bichmond — in  announcing 
the  transfer  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ments likewise  to  the  new  capital,  he 
said: 

"GenfJnnm  of  t%e  Congrttt  of  On  Confeder- 
als StaU*  of  America  : 

"Uj  Ueesage  addressed  to  3*00  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  last  session  contained 
Bach  fall  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federaoj  aa  to  render  it  nnneoesaary  that  I 
should  now  do  more  than  ealj  your  atteotion 
to  such  important  tacts  as  have  occurred 
during  the  recew,  uid  th«  mstten  comiact«d 
with  the  public  defenie. 

"  1  have  again  to  congratulate  jon  oB  the 
scoesaion  of  new  memb^  to  our  Oonfederv 
tion  of  fi-ee  and  eqoall;  sovereign  States. 
Our  beloved  and  honored  brethren  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  consammated 
the  action  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  your 
last  session ;  and  I  have  bad  the  gratiflcalaon 
of  announcing  by  Proolamalion,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  law,  that  these  Btates  were 
admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  The  people 
of  Vii^nia  alao,  by  a  mnjority  previously  ua- 
known  in  our  history,  have  ratified  the  ac- 
tion of  her  Convention  nuitiDg  her  fortnnee 
with  ODTS.  The  States  of  Aivanaw,  Nortii 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  have  likewise  adopt- 
ed the  pennanent  CoDstitotion  of  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  no  donbt  is  entertained 
of  its  adoption  by  Tennessee,  at  the  election 
to  be  held  early  ia  next  month." 

The  Confederacy  having  thus  at- 
tained its  fiill  propcfftdons  prior  to 
any  serious  collision  between  its  ar^ 
mies  and  those  o£  the  Union,  we  may 
now  properly  consider  and  compare 
the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing 
parties  about  to  grapple  iu  mortal 
combat. 

I.  The  total  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  aa  returned  by  the  Censna 
of  1860,  somewhat  exceeded  Thirty- 
one  MillionB,'  whereof  the  Free  Stat^ 
with  all  the  territories,  contained  Nine- 
teen,* and  the  Slave  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  over  Twelve' 
Killione.    As  the  Free  States  all  ad- 
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bered  to  the  Union,  while,  of  tlie 
Slave  States,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentnckj,  and  MiBaonri'  did  not 
unite  ynth  the  Confederacy,  the  pre- 
jtonderanoe  o(  population  in  the  ad- 
hering over  that  of  the  seceded  States 
was  somewhat  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  disparitj  in  wealth  between  the 
contending  parties  was  at  least  equal 
to  this ;  »o  that  there  was  plansihility 
in  the  claim  of  the  Confederates  to 
that  sympathy  which  the  generous 
usually  extend  to  the  weaker  party  in 
a  life-and-daath  struggle.  In  Manu- 
faotores,  Commerce,  Shipping,  etc, 
the  preponderance  was  immensely  on 
the  side  of  the  Union. 

II.  The  prestige  of  r^ularity,  of 
legitimacy,  and  of  whatever  the  Old 
World  implies  hy  the  comprehensive 
term  'Order,'  was  hkewiee  on  the 
dde  of  the  Union.  The  Confederacy 
appeared  as  a  distorber  of  preexisting 
arrangements,  and  thns  of  the  gen- 
eral peace.  Its  fundamental  theories 
of  State  Sovereignty,  Eight  of  Seces- 
sion, etc.,  were  utter  novelties  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  were  at  war 
with  the  instincts  and  preposBesmons 
of  nearly  all  who  could  understand 
them.  The  greatness  and  secnrity, 
wealth  and  power,  of  England  were 
based  on  the  supersedure  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy by  the  Bealm,  and  on  the 
convemon  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
respectively,  from  jealoos  and  hostile 
nei^bon  into  integral  portions  of 
the  British  commonweahL  France, 
feeble  and  distracted  while  divided 
into  great  feodatoriea,  became  strong 
and  commanding  from  the  honr  that 
these  were  absorbed  into  the  power 
aad  infloenoe  of  the  monarchy,  and 
Bni^fnndy,  Picardy,  Anjon,  etc.,  be- 


came mere  geogr^hical  designations 
of  portions  of  the  nation  'one  and 
indivisible.'  Italy,  through  her  at 
length  half-realized  aspirations  of  so 
many  weary  centuries — Oermanj, 
still  in  fragments,  in  defiance  of  her 
ardent  hopes  and  wishes,  the  impo- 
sing and  venerable  anarchy  that  Vol- 
taire  pronounced  her,  four  genera- 
tions back — ^Poland,  throogh  her  la- 
mentaUe  partition — and  nearly  every 
great  calamity  which  modem  history 
had  taoght  mankind  to  deplore — pro- 
tested against  snch  disintegrations  as 
the  Confederacy  bad  initiated,  and  not 
lees  against  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  justified.  And  eqiedally 
did  the  Democracy  of  Europe — the 
party  of  Progress  and  Keform  of 
whirtever  country — instinctively  re- 
volt against  doctrines  and  practices 
which  tended  uimiietakably  tnckward 
to  the  ages  alike  ef  national  and  of 
individoal  impotence,  wherein  peo- 
ples were  weak,  though  castes  were 
strong;  to  the  ages  of  barbarism  and 
of  feudalism,  wherein  nobles  and 
chieftains  were  mighty,  but  laws  and 
magistrates  of  small  account  The 
Democracy  of  Europe  vexe  never  for 
one  moment  misled  or  conftised  by 
the  Confederates'  pretensions  as  to 
reserved  rights  and  constitutional 
liberty.  Their  instinct  at  once  rec- 
ognized their  deadly  foe  through  all 
hu  flpedooB  disgnises.  Men  who 
had,  as  conspirators  and  revolution- 
ists,  been  tenanting  by  turns  the  dun- 
geoDs  and  dodging  the  gibbets  of 
'  Divine  Right'  fi-om  boyhood,  repu- 
diated with  loathing  any  affiliation 
with  thU  rebellion ;  uid  no  word  of 
cheer  ever  reached  the  ears  of  its 
master-spirits  from  Eossnth,  Mazzini, 


^  Eeatockr  and  IClMoori  are  dutmeil  m  bftTlng     from  an  earlf-daT,  In-tba  Coii&darate  CougreM, 
me  m;  ud,  bence,  wen  bofli  repwmtid,     Bntttw  cfaim  i>  bMolow  and  Iinpad«Bt. 
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Victor  Hugo,  Ledru  Bollin,  LouiB 
Blanc,  Garibaldi,  or  any  other  of  those 
who,  defying  the  rengeance  of  des- 
pots, have  consecrated  their  lives  and 
&acri£ced  personal  enjoyment  to  the 
cbampionahip  of  the  Kights  of  Man. 

III.  The  Confederates  had  vastly 
the  advantage  in  the  familiarity  of 
their  people  with  the  use  of  arms,*  and 
in  their  addiction  to  and  genins  for 
the  art  of  war.  The  Northern  youth 
of  1860  were  not  nearly  so  familiar 
with  the  OBe  of  the  hunter's  rifle  or 
fowling-piece  as  were  their  ancestors 
of  1770.  The  density  of  our  popu- 
lation had  expelled  deurable  game 
almost  entirely  from  all  the  New- 
England  States  but  Maine ;  in  the 
prairie  States,  it  rapidly  disappears 
before  the  advancing  wave  of  civilized 
settlement  and  cnltivation.  Our  In- 
dian wars  of  the  present  century  have 
nearly  aU  been  fought  on  our  western 
and  south-western  borders ;  our  last 
war  with  Oreat  Britain  was  condemn- 
ed as  tmwise  and  unnecessary  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Northern 
people ;  so  was  the  war  upon  Mex- 
ico :  io  that  it  may  be  lairly  said 
that,  while  the  South  and  South-Weat 
had  been  repeatedly  accustomed  to 
hostilities  daring  the  present  century. 


the  North  and  East  bad  known  very 
little  •  of  war  but  by  hearsay  since  the 
peace  which  secured  onr  independ- 
ence, eighty  years  ago. 

lY.  The  Bebels  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that,  on  the  main 
question  underlying  the  great  issue 
they  had  made  up — the  question  of 
upholding,  strengthening,  extending, 
and  perpetuating  Slavery,  or  (on  the 
other  hand)  restricting,  confining, 
weakening  it,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate extinction — they  had  the  active 
sympathy  of  a  decided  majority  of 
die  American  people.  The  vote  for 
President  in  1860  "  had  shown  that 
scarcely  more  than  two-filths  of  the 
American  People  were  even  so  far 
hostile  to  Slavery  to  wish  its  &rther 
diffusion  arrested.  Had  political  ac- 
tion been  fi-ee  in  the  Slave  States, 
they  would  probably  have  swelled 
Mr.  Lincoln's  poll  to  fully  Two  Mil- 
lions; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hopeless  distraction  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  pro-Slavery  tbrces  so 
paralyzed  effort  on  that  side,  by  de- 
monstrating its  futility,  as  seriously 
to  diminish  the  anti-Lincoln  vote. 
Had  there  been  but  one  instead  of 
three  pro-Slavery  tickets  in  the  field, 
its  vote  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 


*A  Southern  geollemaa,  writmg  fhim  Au- 
guaU,  GtL,  la  Febnuuy,  1S61,  Mid: 

"  Nine-Ceatha  of  our  youth  go  ctmstantly 
anned ;  and  the  common  nse  of  deadly  weapotM 
is  quite  diarefcardcd.  No  control  oan  bo  exer- 
daed  over  a  lad  aller  he  ia  Iburtaen  or  flftmn 
yeara  orags.  Hethea  bacomes  '  Mr.'  ao-and-K^ 
aod  acknotrledgea  no  maiter." 

The  atreet-flghts,  duein,  etc.,  ao  prominent 
among  the  '  peculiar  inatitDtions'  of  the  Sontlk, 
doQbtleea  conduced  to  the  read?  adaptation  or 
her  whites  to  a  atate  of  war. 

'PoDard,  in  hia  "Souiheni  Bistorr"  of  our 
fltniggle,  smartly,  if  not  quite  accuratelj,  lafs : 

"In  the  war  of  1BI9,  the  North  furnished 
EB,BSa  loldins;  the  South  98,812 — makliig  a 
majority  of  37,030  in  favor  of  the  South.  Of 
the  nomber  ftamidted  t^  the  North — 


ICaasacbtiaetta  niniislied. . 
New  Hampshira     " 
Connecticut  " 

Rhode  laland         " 

Vermont  " 


631 
ISI 


Inall E,1G3 

While  the  State  orSouthCaroUDa  fVimiBbed 6, 69«. 
In  the  Ueiican  War, 

Ma«s«chuaetta  furnished 1,041 

New  Hompahire      "      1 

The  other  New  England  Statea.. 0,000 

InaU 1,04S 

Thfl  whole  nunibM'  of  troopa  oontributed  bj 
the  North  tolhe  Mexican  War  waa  !3,0S1;  while 
the  South  conlribated  43,630 — very  ueaiiy  doa- 
ble— and,  JD  proportioQ  to  ber  popntatioiv  four 
times  as  many  soldiers  aa  the  Notul" 

"Unooln  l,SS1,S10i  allotben  3,181,780. 
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CJonnecticnt,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Il- 
linois, and  (in  fact)  nearly  every  Free 
State,  would  have  been  far  heavier 
than  that  actually  retnmed;  so  it 
will  be  bat  fair  to  estimate  the  pro- 
Slavery  voters  of  the  entire  TJnion  as 
preponderating  in  just  abont  the  pro- 
portion of  Three  Millions  to  Two, 
In  other  ■words,  three-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire American  People  (the  Blacks 
being  then  of  little  more  account, 
politically,  than  bo  many  cattle)  sym- 
pathized with  the  Kebellion  in  bo  far 
as  its  animating  pnrpose  was  the  for- 
tification, diffhsion,  and  a^randize- 
ment  of  Slavery. 

And  thiB  explains  that  exaggeration 
of  the  importance  as  well  as  of  the 
beneficence  of  human  chattelhood 
which  is  seen  to  pervade  all  the  ear- 
lier harangues,  manifestoes,  and  State 
papers,  circulated  or  uttered  in  the 
interest  of  Disanion.  He  would  un- 
derrate the  sagacity  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  impute  to  them  a  blind 
&naticism  which  they  never  felt, 
who  should  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  state  of  antecedent  opinion  where- 
on these  were  designed  to  operate. 
Let  him  but  consider  that,  through- 
out thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States, 
no  journal  of  any  note  or  influence 
had  for  many  years  been  issued  which 
was  not  an  ardent  champion  and  eu- 
logist of  Slavery — that  no  man  could 
be  chosen  to  Oongresa  fi-om  any  diB- 
trict  in  those  thirteen  States,  and 
none  from  more  than  two  districts 
of  the  entire  fifteen,  who  was  not 
a  facUe  and  eager  instnunent  of  the 
Slave  Power,  even  though  (as  in 
West  Virginia)  their  inhabitants  well 

"Of  the  sermoDH  with  vhich  tlie  South  wag 
carpeted — '  thick  aa  Autunno]  leaves  tbat  strew 
the  biookB  in  TaUombrou' — between  NoTember, 
1860,  and  Ha;',  1861, that  eniiaed  "^Terja 


understood  that  Slavery  was  to  them 
a  blight  and  a  curse — that  every 
prominent  and  powerful  religious  or- 
ganization throughout  the  South  was 
stemly  pro-Slavery,  its  preachers 
making  more  account  in  their  prelec- 
tions of  Ham  and  Onesimus  than  of 
Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist — and  he 
will  be  certain  to  render  a  judgment 
less  hasty  and  more  just.  There 
were  probably  not  a  hundred  white 
churches  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  which  would  have  received  an 
avowed  Abolitionist  into  their  com- 
munion, though  he  had  been  a  Jona- 
than Edwards  in  Orthodoxy,  a  Wes- 
ley in  piety,  or  a  Banyan  in  religious 
zeal.  The  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Politics  of  the  South  were  not  more 
eqaarely  based  on  Slavery  than  was 
itsBeligion.  Eveiy  great  national 
religious  oi^anization  had  either  been 
rendered  pliant  and  snbservient  to  the 
behests  of  Slavery  or  had  been  shiv- 
ered by  its  resistance  thereto.  And 
no  Booner  had  Secession  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  South  than  the  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  had 
not  already  broken  their  connectioi^ 
with  the  North  proceeded  unani- 
mously and  with  emphasis  to  do  bo — 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  who 
had  never  received  a  word  of  reproof 
for  slaveholding  from  their  Northern 
brethren,  unanimously  taking  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  Btill  more  nu- 
merous Baptists.  And  even  the 
Southern  Press,  incendiary  and  vio- 
lent as  it  was,-  was  outstripped  by  the 
Southern  pulpit  in  the  unanimity  and 
vehemence  of  its  fulminationB  in  be- 
half of  Secession." 

CiTine  Tnirt,"b7HeT.  B.  M.  Palmer,  of  N«r. 
Orleana,  waa  perhaps  the  most  ForciblB  and  iiot»> 
worthy.    In  It,  Mr.  Pahnar  saya : 
"  Is  detenniiung  our  dotj  in  this  «tttKgeiti]j, 
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And  not  in  the  South  onlj,  but  in 
the  Noiih  also,  liad  Uie  templee  and 
organizations  of  religion  been  grada- 
allj  molded  and  niampulat«d  into  a 
more  guarded  but  not  leea  effective 
Bubserviencj  to  the  Slave  Power. 
Of  the  manj  periodicals  edited  and 
isened  in  the  intereet  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith  and  polity,  hardly  one 
had  ever  indicated  eren  a  viah  that 
Slavery  should  fall;  while  a  large 
majority  were  among  its  most  vehe- 
ment, iiT'pt'""^"E  champions.  The 
ease  was  scarcely  better  with  thoee 
snstamed  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians ;  whUd,  among  the  organs  of 
the  other  great  denominationB,  Sla- 
Tery  had  about  as  many  ^wlogists 
as  assailatits.  The  godleee  rnffianism 
and  rowdy  lawleesneea  of  the  North 
were,  of  course,  as  thoroughly  pro- 
Slavery  as  those  of  the  South — con- 
scious baseness  and  itl-deserring  al- 
ways requiring  somewhat  to  look  down 
Dpi.itt  and  to  trample  xmderfoot ;  and 
he  who  haa  nothing  else  to  boast  of  al- 
ways seeking  to  make  the  most  of  the 
{constructive]  whiteness  of  his  skin. 


It  thus  chanced  that,  in  this,  as  in 
smne  other  controversies,  the  sleek 
sanctity  and  the  rough  rascaUty  at 
the  respective  extremitdes  of  the 
social  scale  were  fonnd  acting  in 
concert,  as  when  the  Jewish  hieruchy 
were  aided  in  compaaaiog  the  death 
of  Jeans  by  the  rabUe  cry  of '  Crucify 
himt'  alternated  with  clamors  for 
the  release  of  Barabbas  the  robber. 

y.  The  Rebellion  had,  at  the  ontset 
of  the  struggle,  the  immense  advan- 
tage always  enjoyed  by  the  belligerent 
who  alone  has  a  poutive  creed,  a 
definite  purpose,  and  is  moving  di> 
rectly,  consistently,  toward  Ms  pro- 
claimed goal.  It  said,  *  I  stand  for 
Slavery — strike  for  Slavery — put  all 
at  risk  for  Slavery — and  I  demand 
the  sympathy  and  succor  of  aU  who 
concur  with  me  in  r^;arding  Slavery 
as  just  and  beneficent.'  And  what 
it  thus  boldly  and  reaeonably  de- 
manded it  naturally  and  generally 
secured.  Therewere  slaveholders  of 
the  Sevolationary  school — relics  of 
the  era  <xe  inheritors  of  the  fiuth  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson — who  re- 


it  U  oeceHsary  that  we  should  Qret  aaoerUin  the 
nUun  of  the  trust  proTidmtiall]'  oomniitted  to 
lu.  *  *  TLe  particular  trust  aadnted  to  inch  ft 
people  becomsB  the  pledge  of  DiTioa  protectinn ; 
and  theJT  fldelitr  to  it  de(«nniiM«  Qie  bte  by 
trhich  it  is  orertakeii.  *  *  * 

"If^  theo,  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what, 
•ttbia  juncture,  is  their  providenUAl  trustT  I 
answer,  that  it  is  to  comerve  and  perpetuale  Ou 
iattitaiion  of  domestic  Slanery  m  now  tzifUnn.  *  * 
Vot  as,  tm  now  aituotod,  the  duty  is  ploio.  of 
WnaerTii^  and  transmitting  the  Bystem  of  Sla- 
Te«7,  with  the  f^st  scope  for  ita  natural  derel- 


"  TTiit  duty  u  boundea  upon  of  agatn,  atO>« 
MruHbtted  guardiana  of  Oie  siovra  OiemiiiBa.  Our 
lot  ia  not  more  ImpUtsted  iu  theirs  than  is  tlieir 
lot  ia  ours;  in  our  mntual  relationg,  we  suirive 
or  we  perish  together.  The  worst  foes  of  the 
black  raoe  are  ttioae  who  hare  intaimeddled  in 
their  liohalf.  We  Itnow,  bettor  than  others,  that 
every  attribute  of  their  diaracter  flta  thant  Ibr 
4qwndenoe  and  servitude. 

"By  nature,  the  most  alTMlonate  and  !o;r^  °f 
•11  races  beiteoth  the  gun,  they  are  also  the  most 
helpless ;  end  no  calanuty  can  befkll  them  great- 


er than  the  loss  of  that  protection  they  ei^iqy 
under  this  patriarchal  syslem.  •  •  * 

"Idst  of  all,  ID  this  great  strafe,  we  d^md 
lh»  oauae  of  Ood  and  of  rdigian.  The  AboliticKi 
spirit  ia  undeniably  atheistic.  *  *  It  ia  Dowhere 
denied  that  the  first  article  in  the  creed  of  the 
dominant  part;r  is  Uie  restriction  of  Slavery 
within  ils  present  limits.  *  •  * 

"  This  argament,  then,  whit^  sweeps  orer  the 
entire  drcle  of  our  relations,  touches  the  fbur 
cardinal  points  of  dutj  t?  ouradva,  b>  imr  Atoet, 
to  the  mirld,  and  to  Almighty  God.  It  estabtiaka* 
the  nature  and  solemnity  of  our  present  trusia  io 
promt  and  tnaitmii  oar  exi»ti7ig  tyttan  ofdomaatie 
territudt,  with  (Ac  right,  timhimgtd  bjr  man,  to  3a 
and  root  itadf  toAcmisr  Providence  and  natmv  tnajl 
amy  it.  This  trust  we  will  disdiat^,  In  the 
i^co  of  the  worst  possible  peril  Thou^  war 
be  the  aggregation  of  all  evils,  jret,  xbould  the 
maduDss  of  the  hour  appeal  to  the  arbitratioa  of 
the  sword,  we  will  not  shrink,  eveo  from  the 
baptism  of  Are.  If  modem  orusadeiB  stand  in 
serried  ratiks  npan  some  fdain  of  EadraeloD, 
there  shall  we  be  in  defense  of  our  trust.  Not 
till  the  lost  man  has  Gtllen  behind  the  last  nm- 
part,  shall  it  drop  Irom  our  hands." 
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podiated  Seceesion  and  clang  to  tlie 
Union ;  bat  there  wu  not  an  earnfiet 
devotee  of  hiuoaa  chattelhood  — 
vheiher  in  tiie  South  or  in  the 
North — whether  in  America  or  in 
Europe — whether  a  Twy  aiistocrat, 
Booming  and  fearing  the  unwashed 
mnHHude,  or  an  Irish  hod-carrier,  of 
the  lateat  importation,  hating  '  nay- 
gnie,'  and  wishing  them  all  '  sint 
hack  to  A&ica,  where  Qiej  bdong' — 
whose  heart  did  not  throb  in  open 
or  aeoet  ^mpathj  with  the  Slave- 
holders' Beh^on,  Many  did  this 
whose  jadgments  told  them  that 
Seceaaicni  was  a  mistake  —  a  rash, 
headlong  staking  of  momentons  in- 
terests on  the  donbtfU'  chances  of 
a  mortal  strife  that  might  eaailj 
and  safely  have  been  avoided ;  but, 
after  all,  the  truth  remained,  that 
whoever  really  loved  Slavery  did  not 
wid  conld  not  r^ard  the  Rebellion 
otherwise  than  with  tenderness,  with 
forbearance,  with  that  'fellow  feel- 
ing' that  'makes  wondrous  kind,' 
and  insists  that  the  mistakes  it  sees 
and  admits  shall  be  regarded  and 
treated  with  generous  allowance. 
There  were  thousands  in  the  Free 
States,  never  really  tor  bondage, 
whom  party  ties  and  party  neceesitiea 
bad  held  in  silent,  paseiire  complicity 
with  the  Slave  Power  throuf^h  years, 
whose  bonds  were  3n^^>ed  like  glass 
by  the  concnaeion  of  the  lirst  cannon- 
shot  of  the  war ;  but  whoever  waa 
really  pro-Slaveiy  was  at  heart  an 
apolo^t  {<«  if  not  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion — not 
merely  at  first,  but  so  long  aa  hie 
affections  were  unweaned  fr<au  the 
grim  and  gory  idol  of  their  early  love. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists 
were  fettered,  thedr  unity  threatened, 
their  enthusiasm  chilled,  their  effi- 


ciency impaired,  by  the  complication 
of  the  straggle  with  the  problem  cf 
Slavery.  They  stood  for  Law,  Oi^ 
der,  and  Estabhshed  Kight ;  all  which 
were  confidently,  plaosibly  claimed 
as  guarantors  of  Slavery.  They  were 
struggling  to  preserve  the  Union; 
yet  their  efforts,  even  in  their  own 
des]Hte,  tended  to  unsettle  and  en- 
danger that  whi(^,  in  the  conception 
of  many,  was  the  Union's  chief  end 
and  fbnction.  Even  the  loyid  Hil- 
Uons  were  not  ripe,  at  the  outset — 
though  they  might,  by  a  heroic  leader, 
have  beea  surely  and  rapidly  ripen- 
ed— ^for  stem  dealing  with  the  source 
of  all  our  woes.  Hence,  the  proffer 
of  new  concessions,  new  guarantees 
to  Slavery,  backed  by  vehement  prot- 
estations of  devotion  to  its  chartered 
rights,  which  marked  the  initial  sta- 
ges of  the  struggle.  The  reflecting 
few  remembered  how  kindred  profes- 
dous — doubtless  sincere — of  unsha- 
ken, invincible  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown,  were  constantly  reiterated  by 
our  fathws  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  BevcJutiouary  struggle ;  and 
how  Hke  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
the  thrcHie  and  person  of  Louis  XYL 
were  persisted  in  by  the  leaders  of 
the  French  in  their  great  convulsion, 
down  to  within  a  short  period  of  the 
abolition  of  the  mouaJchy,  closely 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  mon- 
arch. So  History  iepe&t£  its  great 
lessons,  and  must,  so  long  as  the  na- 
ture of  Man  remains  essentially  un- 
changed. The  Bepublicans  of  1860 
purposed  no  more  than  the  Secession- 
ists a  speedy  and  violent  ov«1:hrow 
of  Slavny.  Each  were  but  instru- 
ments in  the  luutds  o(  that  benign, 
inscrutable  Foww  which  *  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will ;' 
but,  in  their  ounmon  blindness,  ^te 
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advantage  was  with  thoee  who  eeemed 
to  be  BtrnggliDg  more  directly,  Ic^cal- 
\y,  fearleasly  toward  their  avowed  end. 
VI.  The  strong  reliance  of  the 
Rebels  on  their  Cotton,  as  so  vitally 
necessary  to  the  maritime  Powers  of 
Europe  that  it  would  compel  them 
spee<Uly  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy,  and  even  to 
aid  in  its  achievement,  by  forcibly 
raising  the  foreseen  bloc^^e  of  their 
ports,  was  not  jnstified  by  the  event 
Commnnities,  like  individoals,  are 
apt  to  magnify  their  own  conse- 
quence, and  to  &ncy  the  rest  of  man- 
kind subsisting  by  their  &vor,  if  not 
on  their  bounty.  ("Soldiers I"  said 
a  Qeneral,  going  into  battle,  "re- 
member that  you  are  Portngaese  I") 
The  Soathrons,  in  their  impetuosity 
and  conceit,  seem  not  to  have  doly 
considered  diat  their  dependence  on 
others  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
dependence  of  others  on  them,  and 
that  Europe  could  dispense  with  their 
Cotton  with  (at  least)  as  little  incon- 
venience as  they  could  forego  the  re- 
ceipt of  whatsoever  its  proceeds  might 
parcbase.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  a 
region  which  produced  for  sale  only 
a  few  great  staples,  which  western 
Europe  could  not  produce  and  mnst 
largely  buy,  and  which  bought  freely 
of  whatever  Europe  most  desired  to 
sell,  would  be  regarded  with  partial- 
ity by  her  manofacturing  and  trading 
classes,  when  contrasted  with  an  ad- 
versary who  largely  bought  Cotton 
and  Tobacco,  and  made  Wares  and 
Fabrics  to  sell.  It  is  but  stating  the 
most  obvious  truth  to  assert  that — 
regarding  the  Southrons  as  generous, 
lavish  customers,  and  the  Yankees  as 
sharp,  close-fisted,  tricky,  dangerous 
rivals,  the  rosponsible  authors  of  the 
American  tariff  whereby  their  ex- 


ports to  the  New  "World  were  re- 
stricted and  their  profits  seriously 
curtailed — the  fabricating,  trading, 
banking  dasses  across  the  Atlantic 
were,  for  the  most  part,  early  and 
ardent  partisans  of  IHsunion. 

Vil.  That  the  ingr&in  Tories,  Aris- 
tocrats, and  Rei^tionists  of  the  Old 
World  should  be  our  instinctive,  im- 
placable foes,  was  inevitable.  For 
eighty  years,  this  Republic  had  been 
not  only  a  standing  but  a  growing 
refutation  of  their  most  cherished 
theories,  their  vital  dogmas.  A  New 
England  town  meeting,  wherein  the 
shoemaker  moves  that  $6,000  be  this 
year  raised  by  it  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  is  seconded  by 
the  blacksmith  —  neither  of  them 
worth,  perhaps,  the  shop  wherein  by 
daily  labor  he  earns  his  daily  bread 
— the  wagon-maker  moving  to  amend 
by  taising  the  sum  to  $S,000,  and 
the  doctor  making  a  five-minutes* 
speech  to  show  why  this  should  or 
^onld  not  prevail — ^when  the  ques- 
tion is  taken,  first  on  the  amendment, 
then  on  the  main  proposition — either 
of  them  standing  or  falling  as  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  shall  decide— 
such  is  a  spectacle  calculated  to  strike 
more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Kingcraft 
than  would  the  apparition  of  a  score 
of  speculating  Rousseaus  or  fighting 
Garibaldis;  and  its  testimony  to  the 
safety  and  beneficence  of  intelligent 
democracy  increases  in  weight  with 
eveiy  year  of  its  peacefiil  and  pros- 
perous endurance.  "Wben  it  has  qui- 
etly braved  unharmed  the  shocks  and 
mutations  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, aseertionB  of  ita  utter  insecurity 
and  baselessness — solemn  assurances 
that  it  cannot  possibly  stand,  and 
must  inevitably  topple  at  the  first 
serious  trial — sound  very  much  like 
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fresh  predictioiis  of  a  repeated!;  post- 
poned, bnt  still  confidently  expected, 
*  end  of  the  world.'  Carlyle  once  re- 
marked th^t  the  British  people,  har- 
ing  considered  and  condemned  all 
the  BTgnments  for  retaining  the  Com- 
Laws  that  could  be  expreeeed  in  lan- 
guage, were  still  waiting  to  see 
whether  there  might  not  be  some 
reasons  tiierefor  quite  wintterable. 
80  the  people  of  Europe,  having 
endured  the  burdens  and  fetters  of 
Aristocracy  and  Privily  throughout 
three  generations,  on  the  strength  of 
assurances  that  all  democracies  were 
neceeaarily  violent,  unstable,  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  Property,  inimi- 
cal to  Social  Order,  and  incompatible 
with  tranquillity  and  thrift,  had  he- 
gun  Teiy  genenjly  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  ^eir  self-appointed  guides  and 
rulers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Model  Republic,  and  to  ask  them  how 
they  reconciled  their  theories  with 
thai.  The  question  was  an  ugly  one, 
to  which  not  even  a  plausible  answer 
could  be  given,  until  Jefferson  Davis 
supplied  one.  Hope  and  gratitude 
ou  the  one  hand,  apprehension  and 
dread  on  the  other,  made  the  heredi- 
tary masters  and  chief  priests  of  the 
Old  World  the  natural,  instinctive 
allies  of  the  Slaveholders*  Bebellion. 
Hence,  of  all  the  British  military  or 
naval  officers,  the  high-bom  fimction- 
aries,  who  visited  our  country  during 
the  struggle,  few  even  affected  neu- 
trality or  reserve,  while  the  great 
majority  were  the  open,  ardent  par^ 
tisans  of  the  Rebel  cause. 

Vni.  The  vastness  of  the  territoiy 
occupied  by  the  belligerents,  the 
rugged  topography  of  much  of  the 
country  over  which  the  contest  was 
fought,  the  general  badness  of  Ameri- 
can   roads,  with  the  eztraordinaiy 


facilities  newly  afforded  to  military 
operations  by  the  Railroad  and  the 
Electric  Tel^raph,  secured  enormoos 
advantages  to  the  party  standing 
generally  on  the  defensive.  The 
Confederate  President,  sitting  in  his 
cabinet  at  Montgomery  or  Richmond, 
could  thence  dispatch  a  message  to  his 
lieutenant  in  Florida  or  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  receive  a  response  the 
next  day — perhaps  the  next  hour — 
while  our  President  or  General-in- 
Chief  could  not  hear  of  operations 
at  Fensacola  or  'New  Orleans  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  so  could  not  give 
seasonably  the  orders  required  to  re- 
pair a  disaster  or  improve  a  victory. 
The  recovery  of  New  Orleans  was 
first  learned  in  Washington  through 
Richmond  journals ;  and  so  of  many 
other  signal  Union  triumphs.  A 
corps  could  be  sent  from  Tii^nia  to 
Tennessee  or  Mifisissippi,  by  the  Con- 
federates, in  half  the  time  that  was 
required  to  countervail  the  move- 
ment on  our  side.  If  they  chose  to 
menace  Newbem,  N.  C,  or  our 
forces  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina,  they  could  do  so  with  troops 
drawn  from  Richmond  or  Chattanoo- 
ga before  we  could  learn  ih&t  any  had 
started.  True,  as  the  war  wore  on, 
and  their  railroads  wore  out — more 
especially  after  their  territory  was 
cut  in  two  by  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi — liiis  advantage  was  ma- 
terially lessened ;  hot  the  rnggedness 
of  the  country  remained ;  wliile  the 
badness  of  American,  especially  of 
Southern,  roads,  afforded  undimin- 
ished, and,  to  a  European,  inconceiv- 
ably, great  advantages  to  the  parly 
acting  on  the  defensive. 

IX.  The  Confederates  tad  a 
superiority  from  the  first  in  this, 
that  their  leaders  and  officers  were 
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thoroughly  in  eamast.  Their  chief 
had  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
had  fought  throngh  the  Mexican 
War,  had  been  fonr  years  at  the 
liead  of  the  War  Department,  and 
been  sacceeded  dierein  by  Floyd,  a 
man  after  his  own  heart,  who  left 
the  service,  at  the  dose  of  1860,  in 
precieely  tiiat  state  which  was  deemed 
most  favorable  to  their  great  dedgn. 
One,  if  not  both,  of  them  knew  per- 
sioially  almost  every  officer  in  oar 
service ;  knew  the  military  valne  of 
«ach ;  knew  that  he  was  pliant  or 
otherwise  to  the  beheBts  of  slave- 
holding  treason.  Th^  knew  whom 
to  call  away  to  help  organize  and 
lead  their  own  forces,  3nd  who,  even 
if  loyal,  would  serve  them  better  in 
oar  anoies  than  he  could  do  in  their 
own.  The  immense  advantages  they 
thus  secured  can  never  be  overesti- 
mated. Their  Generals  exposed  their 
lives  in  leading  or  repelling  charges 
with  a  reckless  conn^  which  made 
promotions  rapid  in  their  ranks ;  and, 
where  the  troops  on  both  sides  are 
raw  and  ondisciplined,  the  bravest 
and  moat  determined  officers,  if 
capable,  are  seldom  beaten.  In  the 
eoorse  of  the  war,  eminent  courage 
and  conspicuous  cowardice  were  often 
displayed  on  either  side;  but  the 
Bebels  were  seldom  beaten  throngh 
the  pusillanimity,  never  through  the 
treachery,  of  th^  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Lin- 
coln, without  military  education  or 
experience,  found  himself  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  gigantic  and,  to  him, 
most  unexpected  war,  with  no  single 

""  Ur.  Lincoln,"  said  BD  officer  who  called  at 
the  White  Hoase  during  the  dsik  dajB,  when 
Waeblng:ton  was  isototod  slid  threaEened  from 
vrerj  ride,  "  ever^  ono  elM  ma^  deaert  7011,  but  / 
never  wilL"  Xr.  Linoola  thanked  and  dismissed 


member  of  his  Cabinet  even  pretend- ' 
ing  to  military  geniua  or  ezperienca, 
and  with  the  offices  of  lus  army 
filled  to  his  hand  by  those  who  were 
now  the  ohie&  of  the  BsbeUicm. 
His  officers  were  all  atrangos  to  him ; 
nuny  of  them  supea-aunaated  and  ut- 
terly InefficiaQt,  yet  bearing  nuuea 
associated  with  remembered  heroism, 
and  not  to  be  ehelred  without  in- 
voking popular  a»  well  aa  personal 
reprobation.  How  should  an  BU- 
nois  lawyer,  fresh  from  c<Hnparative 
obacurity,  and  who  neTer  wltneesed 
the  firing  of  a  platoon  or  read  a  page 
of  Yauban,  presume  to  say,  even 
had  he  diu«d  to  think,  that  the  il- 
lustrions  lientenant-General  at  the 
head  of  oar  annies,  covered  all  over 
with  the  deep  scars  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  g^orions  conflicts  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  no  longer  po»> 
seesed  the  mental  vigw  reqoisite  to 
the  planning  of  campaigns  or  the 
direction  of  military  movements  t 
The  bare  sn^^ion,  on  Ur.  Lincoln's 
part,  would  have  been  generally  scoot- 
ed aa  the  acme  of  ignorant  conceit 
and  fool-hardy  presumption. 

But  not  merely  was  it  true  that, 
while  Jeffierson  Davis  was  not  only 
able  to  place  every  man  in  hie  service 
exactly  in  the  position  he  deemed 
him  fitted  for,  while  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  neither  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge "  nor  the  legal  authority  to  do 
likewise  with  our  officers,  the  fact 
that  every  one  who  went  over  to  the 
Confederates  thereby  proved'  that  his 
Aeart  was  in  their  cause,  gave  that 
side  ajnst  coitfidence  in  their  mili- 

h[[n  to  his  duties.  Two  days  aAerwsrd,  be 
learned  that  tbie  modem  Feter  bad  absconded 
to  take  serrice  with  the  B«bels.  His  name  waa 
J.  Bankhead  Uagruder,  then  a  LieuL  CoL  of 
ArliUeiy;  since,  a  Con&dente  Jlajor-OenenJ. 
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tMry  leaders  which  was  wanting  in 
onra.    The  bitter  diatich — 

'Sttnn  UkM  Oe  good,  too  aaiid  on  aartli  tnftayi 
And  ]  WM  th*  bwt,  too  bod  to  Uk>  mr  " 

has  a  qoalified  t^pHcation  to  this 
case.  Of  the  army  officers — Bome 
two  hundred  in  number — who  went 
over  to  the  Bebellion,  not  one  &ncied 
that  he  was  consulting  his  own  ease 
or  physical  comfort  in  so  doing. 
Say  thej  were  ambitions, '  sectional,' 
traitorooB,  forsworn,  or  whatever  yon 
will:  it  is  barely  poeeible  that  some 
of  them  shared  the  prevalent  Soath- 
em  delosioa  that  the  North  would 
not  fight ;  bnt  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  error  on  this  point  at  aU  ap- 
proached that  of  their  stay-at-home 
compatriot8,who  supposed  the  North" 
a  small  patch  of  coontry  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  school- 
masters,  oonnter-jumpers,  peddlers, 
and  keepers  of  watering-place  iuri^ls, 
all  keen  at  a  bargain,  but  never  to 
be  driven  into  a  fight.  Ferhapa  no 
other  class  of  the  Southern  people 
were  so  free  from  the  prevalent  de- 
lusion OD  this  head  as  were  their 
relatively  educated,  widely-traveled, 
observant  army  officeiB,  who,  aban- 
doning the  service  of  their  whole 
country,  proffered  their  bwch^  and 
their  Uves  to  the  cause  of  Human 
Slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indolent,  the  stolid,  the  conscious- 
ly inefficient,  who  aspired  to  hght 
work  and  easy  living,  natur^y 
clung  to  a  service  wherein  they  had 
found  what  t^ey  meet  desired.  The 
Confederacy  might  fail ;  the  Union, 
even  though  defeated  and  curtailed, 
could  not  well  absolutely  go  down. 
Many  thus  remained  whose  hearts 

""Do  70a  know  John  WlUiuni?"  Baked  a 
Southern  jimog  hidj  of  aienge  educsdon,  ad- 
diesungber  TMilceo  sdiod-mistreBS. — "  No^  I  do 


inclined  to  the  other  side,  bnt  who 
did  not  believe  the  overthrow  or  di» 
mptitHi  of  the  Union  wonld  prove  a 
light  undertaking. 

X.  The  more  flagrant  instances 
of  official  cowardice  or  imbecili^ 
whicb  these  pages  mnst  often  record, 
will  sometimes  prompt  the  question — 
"  Were  theee  men  downright  trai- 
tors 1"  And  the  general  answer  must 
be :  Consciously,  purposely,  according 
to  their  own  conceptions,  they  were 
not  They  did  not  desire,  nor  seek 
to  compass,  tiie  division  of  the  re- 
public Many  of  them  wem  not  even 
bewildered  by  the  fatal  delusion  of 
State  omnipotence.  They  hoped  iw 
and  sougtit  such  an  issne  from  our 
perilous  complications  as  wonld  leave 
our  country  undivided,  and  strcsiger, 
more  powerful,  greater  than  before. 
Bnt  they  had  nndonbtingly  imbibed 
that  one-sided,  narrow,  &lae  concep- 
tion of  the  genius  and  history  of  our 
political  fabric  which  identifiw  Sla- 
very with  the  Constitution,  making 
the  protection  and  conservaldon  of  the 
former  the  chief  end  of  our  National 
existence — not  a  local  and  sectional 
excrescence,  alien  and  hostile  to  the 
true  nature  uid  paramount  ends  c^ 
our  system,  to  be  bfflne  with  patience 
and  restrained  from  diStuing  its  virus 
until  opportunity  should  be  present- 
ed for  its  safe  eradication.  To  this 
laige  and  influential  class  of  our 
officers,  the  KebelHon  seemed  a  sad 
mistake,  impelled  and  excused  by  the 
&ctious,  malignant,  unjustifiable  re- 
fdsal  of  the  Bepnblicaos  to  give  '  th^ 
South'  her  '  rights'  in  &.e  territories ; 
and  they  controlling^  desired  that 
there  should  be  the    least   possible 

nothappentorecoIleetaiijpBTMD  of  that  name." 
"Why,  I  aappoeed  jou  murf  know  him — ha 
came  from  the  IfoTth." 
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fighting  until  cool  reflection  and  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  Btruggle  shonld 
calm  or  overbear  the  rage  of  extrem- 
iBte  on  both  Bides,  and  induce  reunion 
on  the  basis,  enbstantialitj,  of  the 
Crittenden  Compromise.  Whoever 
beeps  this  explanation  in  mind  will 
be  enabled  by  it  to  comprehend  move- 
ments, delays,  vacillationB,  obstinate 
torpors,  and  even  whole  abortive  cam- 
paigns, which  must  otherwise  seem 
utterly  unaccoontable. 

XI,  The  Rebellion  had,  moreover, 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  respect 
tiist  aU  its  partisans,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  ready  to  prove  their  faith  by  their 
works,  "  Yon  are  a  Unionist,"  said 
a  Baltimorean  to  a  New  York  friend 
■ — "  I  don't  donbt  it.  But  are  you 
ready  io  Jight  for  the  Union!  /  am 
a  Secessionist,  imd  am  going  to  Jight 
for  Secession."  There  were  few  real 
Secessionists  who  shrank  from  this 
test  of  their  sincerity.  On  the  side 
of  the  Union  were  the  calm  calcula- 
tions of  interest,  the  clear  suggestions 
of  duty,  the  inspirations  of  a  broad, 
benignant  patriotism ;  but  these 
were  tame  and  feeble  impulses  when 
contrasted  with  the  vengeful  hate, 
the    quiveiing,  absorbing    rage,  the 

"  The  LmUsviOe  (Ey.)  Courier  of  June,  1881, 
published  the  tbllowiiiK  infamoua  fabrication  as 
tnm  The  Neia  Fork  Triiune,  dad  it  imroediiitely 
na  the  rounda  of  tbejoumala  of  the  Coofedarac/ : 

"fhim   tha  Nan    Tort    TWImiK.      'Do   toii 

BEAR  7  THB  BeAITTT  and  the  Boon  6BXU,  BB 
TOUBS,    ONLT    OONgCKB    THBSB    ReBELB    Or    THE 

South  bbforb  thb  next  ckop  doues  ».  The 
nert  orop  will  be  death  to  usl  Let  it  be  hewn 
don-n  in  the  Beld,  burned,  tratupled,  lost;  or,  if 
you  have  tbB  opportunity,  ihip  it  to  New  York, 
and  wo  wiU  build  up  Gotham  by  the  prices  it 
must  bring  next  aeaaoo.  We  ahall  have  the 
tDOnopoly  of  the  marheta,  havitig  duly  Bubjecled 
our  th9sbU  In  the  South.  Go  Bbcad.  brave  fel- 
lows, Zouttvea  of  New  York,  whom  wo  were  apt 
to  npit  upon,  though  yon  do  the  work  at  Area. 
Qo  ahead  I  Don't  mind  ydluw  fever ;  don't 
mind  black  Tomitj  don't  miad  bilious  Ibver,  or 


stormy  wrath,  which  possessed  the 
great  body  of  the  Secessionists,  trans- 
forming even  women  into  fiends. 
These  impulses  were  sedulously  cul- 
tivated and  stimulated  by  the  engi- 
neers of  Disunion,  through  the  un- 
contradicted difiiosion  by  their  joar- 
nals  of  the  most  atrocious  foi^eries  " 
and  the  most  shameless  inventions." 
The  North  was  habitually  represent- 
ed to  the  ignorant  masses  of  the 
South  as  thirsting  for  their  blood  and 
bent  ou  their  extermination — as  send- 
ing forth  her  armies  instructed  to 
ravish,  kill,  lay  waste,  and  destroy ; 
and  the  pulpit  was  not  far  behind  the 
press  Id  disseminating  these  atrocious 
falsehoods.  Hence,  the  Southern 
militia,  and  even  conscripts,  were  im- 
pelled by  a  hate  or  horror  of  their 
adversaries  which  rendered  them 
valiant  in  their  own  despite,  making 
them  sometimes  victors  where  the 
memories  of  their  grandfathers  at 
Charleston  and  at  Guilford,  and  of 
their  fathers  at  Bladensburg,  had  led 
their  foes  to  greatly  undervalue  their 
prowess  and  their  efficiency. 

XII,  Whether  Slavery  should  prove 
an  element  of  strength  or  of  weakness 
to  the  Rebellion  necessarily  depended 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 


cholera  or  measlea,  or  small  poi,  or  hot  weather, 

or  hard  li<riiig,  or  cold  steel,  or  hot  ahotf  Got'" 
■*  Tha  Norfolk  (Va.)  Herald  of  April  22d,  said: 
"It  is  rumored  that  Liocoln  has  been  dnak 
for  three  days,  and  tliat  Capt.  Lee  has  command 
at  the  Capitol;  and  also  that  CoL  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia who  lately  resigned,  is  bomiardini]  Wash- 
ington firom  Arlington  Higfatg.  If  so.  it  will 
account  for  bia  not  having  arrived  here  to  take 

The  Xea  Orkant  Picaf/une  of  about  May  IGtb, 
1861,  said: 

"  All  the  Uassai^usetta  troops  now  iu  Wash- 
ington are  negroes,  with  the  eiception  of  two  or 
three  drummer  boys.  Gien<  Butler,  in  command, 
ia  a  native  of  Liberia.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
lect old  Ben,  the  barber,  who  kept  n  shop  iu 
Poydret-Htreet,  end  emignited  Io  Liberia  n-!th  a 
small  competence.     Oca  BuUer  ia  hia  eon." 
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treated  by  the  defendere  of  the  UnioiL 
It  was  a  nettle,  which,  haadled  tunid- 
I7,  tenderly,  was  certaio  to  sting  the 
hand  that  thus  toyed  -with  it;  the 
only  safety  lay  in  clutching  it  reao- 
Intely  and  firmly.  Slavery  had  made 
the  Rebellion;  Slavery  coerced  the 
South  into  a  silence  that  counter- 
feited unanimity  by  howling  '  Aboli- 
tionietl'  on  the  track  of  every  one 
who  refused  to  seem  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  sending  its  bloodhounds 
and  Thugs  to  throtde  or  knife  him. 
An  aristocracy  of  three  hundred 
thonsand  families,  haughty,  high- 
spirited,  trained  to  arms,  and  accus- 
tomed to  rule  all  who  approached 
them,  wielding  all  the  resources  and 
governing  the  conduct  not  only  of 
*  Four  Milliona  of  Slaves,  bat  of  nearly 
twice  that  number  of  free  persons, 
who  served  the  woolly  man-owners 
as  merchants,  Actors,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, priests,  overseers,  navigators, 
mechanics,  slave-hunters,  etc.,  etc., 
never  dreaming  that  they  could  cher^ 
ish  any  opinions  but  such  as  the 
planting  aristocracy  prescribed,  was 
no  contemptible  foe.  So  long  as  their 
slaves  should  remain  obedient  to 
their  orders  and  docile  to  their  will, 
knowing  nothing  but  what  they  were 
told,  and  hoping  for  nothing  beyond 
their  daily  rations  of  com  and  pork, 
a  conmmnity  of  Twelve  Hillions, 
holding  an  area  of  nearly  One  Million 
square  miles — the  governing  caste 
conscripting  the  Poor  Whites  to  fill 
its  armies,  and  ming  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  to  feed  and  clothe  them — ^pre- 
sented to  its  foes  on  every  side  a  front 
of  steel  and  flame.  Only  by  pene- 
trating and  disintegrating  their  pha- 
lanx, 80  that  its  parts  should  no  longer 
support  each  other,  but  their  enforced 
cohesion  give  place  to  their  natural 


antagonism,  could  its  power  be  broken 
and  its  persistence  overborne. 

And  here  it  may  be  instmctive  to 
note  that  the  paramount  loyalty  to 
his  State,  vaunted  by  the  Sonthron 
as  the  keystone  of  his  political  arch, 
always  resolved  itself,  on  a  searching 
analysis,  into  devotion  to  Slavery. 
Thus,  when  Virginia  seceded,  we 
have  seen  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  with 
other  eminent  '  conservatives,'  who 
had,  up  to  this  point,  resisted  Dis- 
union, now  take  ground  in  its  favor ; 
while  Magoffin,  0.  F.  Jackson,  etc, 
always  insisted  that  it  was  to  hit 
Slate  that  each  citizen  owed  his  first 
and  highest  duty.  A  favored  officer 
in  our  regular  army  transmitted  his 
resignation,  to  be  tendered  in  case 
his  Staie  seceded,  and  was  not  cash- 
iered therefor,  as  heshonld  have  been 
promptly  and  finally.  *  All  over  the 
South,  men  said, '  This  Secession  is 
madness — it  will  ruin  all  concerned — 
I  have  resisted  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability — bnt  my  State  has  seceded 
nevertheless,  and  I  must  go  with  my 
State.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ster- 
ling Price,  Hnmphrey  Harahall, 
James  B.  Clay,  Richard  Hawes, 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  William  Preston, 
Charles  8.  Morehead,  and  scores  like 
them — in  good  part  old  Whigs,  who 
could  not  help  knowing  better — 
never  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
r^utal  of  their  respective  Statee  to 
secede  laid  them  under  the  smalleet 
obligation  to  restrain  their  traitorous 
propensities.  '  State  Sovereignty' was 
potent  only  to  authorize  and  excuse 
treason  to  the  Union — ^never  to  re- 
strain or  prevent  it. 

Xni.  The  Sonthem  leaders  entered 
upon  their  great  struggle,  with  the 
Union  under  the  impression — ^which, 
with  the  more  sanguine,  amoonted 
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to  nndonbting  confidence — that  thejr 
were  to  be  largely  aided  by  coopera- 
tion and  diverBiou  on  the  part  of  their 
Northem  friends  and  tSiim.  They 
did  not,  for  a  moment,  enppoee  that 
the  Free  States  were  to  be,  even  in 
appearance,  a  unit  against  their  ef- 
forts." Doubtlees,  there  was  disap- 
pointment on  both  sides — the  Kor^ 
believing  that  there  could  never  fail 
to  be  an  open  and  active  [Jnion  party 
at  the  South;  while  the  Soath  counted 
on  like  aid  from  the  North ;  but  there 
was  this  material  difference  between 
the  two  cases :  The  Southern  lead- 
ers had  received  innumerable  aasnr- 
ances,  through  a  series  of  years,  of 
Northern  sympathy  and  aid  in  the 
anticipated  stm^le  for  their '  rights ;' 
while  probably  no  single  Kepablican 
had  received  a^  letter  or  message  from 
any  Southron  of  note,  urging  that  no 
conceseion  be  made,  but  that  the 
XHsunionistB  be  crowded  to  the  wall, 
and  compelled  to  back  square  oat  or 
%ht.  On  the  contrary,  ahnost  every 
Southern  plea  for  the  Union  had  as- 
sumed as  its  basis  that  the  Korth 
could,  would,  and  should,  be  induced 
to  recede  &om  its  position  of  resistance 

to  Slavery  Extension,  or  else . 

The  alternative  was  not  always  plfun- 
ly  expressed ;  but  the  inference  was 
irresiBtible,  that  Southern  Unionism 
differed  from  Secessionisni  in  that  it 


proposed  allowing  the  North  a  mmidi 
or  two  longw  wherein  to  back  out  of 
its  choeen  position  before  visiting  its 
perversenees  with  the  retribution  <^ 
fire  and  sword.  '  Wiut  a  little  long- 
er,' was  tbe  burden  of  Soutiiem  a^ 
peals  for  persistence  in  Unionism : 
'  the  North  is  preparing  to  recede : 
she  will  presently  agree,  rathw  than 
fight,  to  give  us,  at  least,  the  Critten- 
den Compromise.'  But  suppose  Bhe 
should  twt — what  then  (  This  qaee- 
tion  was  sometimes  answered,  some- 
times not }  but  the  logical  infereDce 
was  inevitable :  '  Then  we  will  unite 
with  yon  in  a  struggle  for  Disunion.* 
Here  were  the  toils  in  which  Yii^nia 
Unionism  had  immeebed  itself  before 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  and 
whidi  foredotuned  it  to  snioide  direct- 
ly thereafter. 

The  more  earnest  and  resolute 
SoDthemera  bad  been  talking  ctf 
tlteir  *  rights '  and  their  '  wrongs,'  fia 
a  number  of  years,  in  such  a  definite, 
decisive  way  that  they  felt  that  no 
one  could  justifiably  UH  to  compre- 
hend them.  Some  of  than  were 
DisunioniatB  outright — ^regarded  aepsr 
ration  as  at  all  events  desirable  Sst 
the  South,  and  certain  to  enhsnoe 
her  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power. 
Others  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  if  they  could  shape  its  policy 
and  mold  it  to  their  will ;  but  the 


"  The  Xhe  OrUani  Picayurte  of  Ffbruary  2lBt, 
1861,  hod  a  letter  from  its  Sew  Tort  corre- 
■pondent '  AotelOpe,'  dated  tlie  tSth,  whicb,  widi 
Tsferencs  to  Ur.  Uocolii'a  Bpeech,  two  dajB  ear- 
lier, at  lodiaii^KiLB,  sud : 

"  Lincoln  even  goes  bo  far  bh  to  intimate  that 
hoaUle  armieB  trUl  march  acrosa  the  Receded 
States  to  carry  out  the  darling  prefect  ot  recap- 
ture, and  the  'enforcemeut  or  uie.lawa;'  but  he 
Burelf  could  not  have  counted  the  dreadM  aad 
■ickeoins  reg^twben  Budk  a  course  wandered 
dirough  his  hot  and  freniJed  brain.  Uarcli  hos- 
tile armies  through  the  Southern  States  I  Whjr, 
where  are  the  amies  to  oome  fhun  that  are  to 


t^e  up  the  marph?  Whore  arc  the  loans  of 
noaej  to  come  fhjm  to  can7  on  this  diabolical 
and  flendisb  crimo  T  An  AmeriaBmmj  avtti- 
ciently  powerful  cannot  be  raised  to  do  it ;  while, 
ss  regards  the  raisii^  of  monej^  to  prosecots 
the  fratriddal  strife,  New  York,  the  baoking 
emporium  of  the  Union,  will  refuse,  point  blanl^ 
to  advance  a  dollar  for  so  nnfaol;  s  purpose.  *  •  * 
"Not  nol  The  South  is  too  terribly  in  earn- 
est Ibr  our  haakera  to  furnish  the  sinews  where- 
with to  whip  it  back  to  its  'all^^noe:'  and,  if 
the  atrocious  game  should  still  be  persisted  in, 
instead  of  baring  the  fbnda  to  work  i^ith,  the 
new  Government  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  find  Uaelf 
flat  upon  lis  back." 
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ibnner  cIobb,  thoogh  few  at  fint,  had 
been  eteadily  gaining  from  the  latter. 
Each  of  these  were  oonstantly,  openly 
saying,  "  Giye  ns  our  rights  in  the 
Union,  or  we  will  Bscnre  them  by 
going  out  of  the  Union,"  When, 
therefore,  they  received  measages  of 
sympathy  and  cheer  from  their 
I^orthem  compatriote  in  many  ardn- 
0U3  Btm^les,  they  codd  not  bnt 
understand  their  aeeorances  of  con- 
tinned  and  thorongh  accord  as  mean- 
ing what  was  implied  by  like  aasa- 
rancea  from  Southern  sources. 

Among  the  captnres  by  Gen. 
Grant's  army,  during  his  glorious 
Miasiesippi  campaign  of  1863,  were 
several  boxes  of  the  letters  and  pri- 
Tata  papers  of  Jefferson  Davis,  fotmd 
in  an  out-honse  on  a  plantation  be- 
tween Jackson  andVicksbnrg.  Seve- 
ral of  these  letters  were  given  to  the 
pablic  by  their  captors,  many  of 
them  bearing  the  signatures  of  North- 
em  men  of  note,  who  have  never 
denied  their  au^enticity.  These 
letters  throw  a  clear  light  on  the 
state  of  Sonthem  opinion  which  in- 
duced the  Becession  movement  of 
1830-61,  and  are  therefore  essential 
contribntioDS  to  the  history  of  that 
period.  AJg  snch,  a  portion  of  them 
will  here  be  given. 

So  early  as  1850,  James  Bnchanan 
(not  yet  President)  wrote  to  Hr, 
Davis,  complaining  that '  the  South ' 
was  disposed  tobe  too  easily  satisfied, 
with  regard  to  her  *  rights '  in  the 
territories.  In  this  'private  and 
confidential'  letter,  dated  Wheat- 
land, March  16th,  he  says : 

"So  far  from  baviitc  in  snj  degree  re- 
coiled from  the  UisHouH  Oompromiee,  I  have 
prepared  a  letter  to  suatun  it,  written  with 
all  the  little  ability  of  vhich  I  un  master. 


Ton  mi^uk,  vhj  has  it  not  been  pnblished  r 
The  ADBwer  is  very  easy.  From  a  oarefiil 
exaroinatJon  of  the  proceedings  in  Gongreas, 
it  ia  dear  tkat  Jfon-Intenmtion  it  all  that 
will  i«  reguirtd  by  t&t  South.  Webster's 
speech  is  to  be  the  base  of  the  compromise 
— it  is  landed  to  the  echo  bj  distiogaiahed 
Soatbem  men — and  what  is  it!  Non-intw- 
Tention;  and  Non-Intervention  timpty  heeatut 
the  Wilmat  Procito  u  not  required  to  prt- 
v«nt  the  euTM  qf  8lat«rif  Jrom  being  injhettd 
on  the  Territoriee.  Dndertheseoironmatan- 
ces,  it  would  be  madnefia  in  me  to  pobliah 
ni7  letter,  and  take  higher  gronnd  for  the 
Sontb  tluui  thej  have  taken  for  themBelTaa. 
Thia  wonld  be  to  oat-Herod  Herod,  and  to 
be  more  Bonthem  than  the  Bonth.  It  conld 
do  no  good,  bat  might  do  much  miachief. 

"  The  truth  is,  the  South  have  got  them- 
selves into  a  oonditioQ  on  this  qnestioa 
from  which  it  appears  to  me  now  the}'  otm- 
not  extricate  tnemselves.  Hj  proposition 
ot  the  UisBouri  Compromise  was  at  once 
abandoned  hj  them,  and  the  crj  was  Non- 
intervention. They  fonght  the  battle  at  the 
laat  PrevdentJal  election  with  this  device 
npon  their  banners.  The  Democracj  of 
Pennsylvania  ore  now  everywhere  rallying 
to  Non-Intervention.  They  snppose  in  doing 
this  they  are  standing  hf  the  Sonth  in  the 
manner  most  aooeptable  to  their  Son^ern 
brethren.  Onr  Demoemtio  jonmala  are 
praising  the  speech  of  Webster,"  because  all 
the  appearances  are  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Hooth.  It  is  now  too  late  to  change 
bvnt  with  any  hope  of  gnooesa.  Yon  may 
retreat  with  honor  npmi  the  principle  that 
you  can  cany  your  ■Uvee  to  California,  and 
hold  them  there  nnder  the  Constitution,  and 
refer  the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  -I  am  sorry,  both  for 
your  sakea  and  my  own,  that  snoh  is  the 
oondition  in  which  yon  are  placed. 

"7  (oy  for  my  oien  take,  becanse  I  can 
never  yield  the  poeition  wblcb  I  have  de- 
liberately  token  in  &vor  of  the  Uiseonri 
Compromise ;  and  I  ahall  be  aaa^ed  by 
fiinaiicB  and  free-soilers  as  long  as  I  live,  for 
having  gone  ftulher  in  snpport  of  the  rights 
of  the  South  than  Sonthem  Senators  and 
Representatives.  I  am  committed  for  the 
MiseoDii  Compromiss,  and  that  eommittal 
thaU  ttand, 

"Should  there  he  any  nnexpeoted  change 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Washington 
which  wonld  hold  ont  the  hope  that  ttte 

Eubliontion  of  my  Missonri  Comproinise 
itter  would  do  any  good,  it  aboil  yet  be 


luumjuu. 

In  this  spirit.  Northern  aspirants 
and  office-seekers  had  for  years  been 


"  Mr.  Webster's  depktrably  fiunous  speech  of  Uaroh  Tth,  1860. 
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^ging  on  the  leaders  of  Soathem 
opinion  to  take  higher  ground  in 
opposition  to  Northern  'iaaaticiem' 
and  in  asBertion  of '  Sonthem  rights.* 
Orea.  John  A.  Quitman,  of  Missis- 
sippi— an  able  and  worthy  dieciple  of 
Mr.  Calhoun-^ in  a  letter  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  stated  that 
Senator  Donglas,  just  prior  to  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856,  made 
complaints  to  him  of  the  disposition 
of  Southern  men  to  be  too  easily 
satisfied,  substantially  like  those  of 
Mr.  Bachanan,  just  quoted.  He 
suggested  that  they  should  boldly 
demand  all  their  rights,  and  accept 
nothing  less.  In  this  spirit,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  leading  Demo- 
crat of  Iliinois,  formerly  Governor 
of  that  State,  was  written  after  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina : 

"  Bblltillb,  hi..  Dec.  SB,  1860. 

"  Dbak  FRinTDS :  I  write  to  jon  bscaose 
I  oanDot  well  avoid  it  I  am,  in  heart  and 
Bonl,  for  the  Soath,  aa  they  are  right  in  the 
principles  and  possess  the  Constitation. 

"  If  the  public  mind  will  bear  it,  the  seat 
of  OoTernmeot,  the  OoTemment  itself  and 
the  Armj  and  Navy,  ooght  t«  rem«n  with 
the  South  and  the  Oonatitntion.  I  have 
been  promalgating  the  above  sentiment,  al- 
thoDga  it  is  rather  revolationarj.  A  Fro- 
visional  Government  shonld  be  established 
at  WaahingtoD  to  receive  the  power  of  the 
oat-going  President,  and  for  liie  President 
elect  to  take  the  oath  of  office  ont  of  slave 
territory. 

"  Now  I  oome  to  the  point.  All  the  Slave 
States  mast  separat«  R'ora  the  North  and 
come  together.  The  Free  States  will  not 
concede  an  atom,  bnt  are  bent  on  the  de- 
strnction  of  Slavery.  Why,  in  God's  name, 
cannot  the  Northern  Slave  States  see  this 
fact,  as  clear  as  noonday  before  their  eyes) 

"The  general  'aeoession  oaght  to  be  ao' 
compliahed  before  the  <lth  of  Uaroh.  Ur. 
Buchanan  deserves  immortal  honor  for  keep- 
ing down  bloodshed.  In  one  hoar,  by  tele- 
graph, he  oonld  order  Fort  Monltrie  to  fire 
on  OharleetoQ,  and  the  war  woatd  rage 
over  the  Union.  I  am,  in  heart  and  sool, 
against  war;  bat  the  best  way  to  keep 
peace  is  to  be  able  to  defend  yourselves. 

"  If  (he  Slave  Stat^-s  woald  unite  and 
form  a  Convention,  they  might  have  the 
power  to  ooeroe  the  North  inio  terms  to 


amend  the  Constitation  so  u  to  protect 
Slavery  more  efficiently. 

"  Yon  will  pardon  this  letter,  aa  it  pro- 
ceeds from  friendly  modves,  from 

"  Tonr  friend,  John  RamoLDs. 

"To  the  Hon.  Jeff.  Davis  aad  Ex-Governor 
Wm.  Smith." 

Prof.  Charles  "W.  Hackley,  of  Co- 
lombia College,  New  York,  writing 
two  days  earlier  to  Mr.  Davis,  to 
suggest  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
mean  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  positions  respecting  the 
territories,  commences :  "  My  sympa- 
thieeare  entirely  with '  the  SouUi' " — 
an  averment  which  doubtless  meant 
mnch  more  to  the  receiver  than  was 
intended  by  the  writ«r.  Tet  it  is 
probable  that  nine  ont  of  every  tea 
lettera  written  from  the  North  to  the 
South  during  that  boding  Winter,  if 
they  touched  on  public  affitirs  at  all, 
were  more  exceptionable  and  mis- 
leading than  was  this  one. 

Ex-Preeident  Pierce  wrote,  almost 
a  year  previously,  and  in  prospect  of 
the  Presidential  nomination  for  1860, 
as  follows : 

CLABBtiiK>N  HoTKi,  Jan.  6,  1860. 

Mr  Dbas  Fbiutdi  I  wrote  yon  an  no- 
aatiafactory  note  a  day  or  two  since.  I  hava 
just  had  a  pleasant  in  tervitw  with  Mr.  Shep- 
ley,  whose  conrage  and  fidelity  are  equal  to 
his  learning  and  talents.  He  ^ys  he  would 
rather  fight  the  battle  with  yon  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, in  1860,  than  ander  the  auspices 
of  any  other  leader.  The  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  3.  in  this  relation  is,  I  am  oonfi- 
dent,  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  New  Eng- 
land.  Onr  people  are  looking  for  "the 
Coming  Man."  One  who  is  rused  by  all 
the  elements  of  his  character  above  the  at- 
mosphere ordinarily  breathed  bypoliticiana. 
A  man  really  fitted  for  this  emergency  by 
his  ability,  conrage,  broad  statesmanship  and 
patriotism.  Col.  Seymonr  (Tho's.  fl.)  ar- 
rived here  this  morning,  and  expressed  his 
views  in  this  relation  in  almost  the  identical 
langnage  used  by  Mr.  Shepley.  It  is  imo 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things  at  Wash- 
ington, and  thronghoQt  the  country,  no  man 
can  predict  what  changes,  two  or  three 
months  may  bring  forth.  Let  me  surest 
that,  in  the  rooming  debates  of  Goagress, 
foil  JQstice  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  dune 
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to  the  Democracy  of  the  North.  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  oiir  friends  at  the  South  have 
Bay  jast  idea  of  the  ntute  of  feeling,  harrying 
at  this  inoineot  to  the  pitch  of  iutense  ez- 
■aperatjon,  lietween  those  who  respect  their 
political  obligations,  and  thoM  who  have 
apparently  no  impelling  power  hnt  that 
-which  a  fanatical  position  on  the  sabject  of 
domastio  Slaver;  imparts.  Without  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  right — of  abstract  power 
to  secede — I  have  never  believed  that  actual 
diaraption  of  the  Union  con  occur  without 
blood;  and  if  through  the  nuidnem  ^  Ifortlt- 
•m  AbotiUonuts  that  dire  caiamitf/  mutt 
eomt,  th«  Sghtinff  will  not  b»  along  Mown 
and  BixoiC*  line  tnerely.  It  teill  be  within 
our  own  bordari,  in  cur  own  itreete,  between 
the  tao  elauet  of  eitizen*  to  whom  I  have 
retired.  Thote  who  iefy  law  and  tcout 
eontlitutioTuil  obti^atioTit.  wilt,  if  we  ner 
reach  the  arbitrament  iff  amu,  find  oeeupa- 
tion  CTtcugh  at  home.  Notliing  but  the  state 
of  Urs.  Pierce's  health  would  induce  me  to 
leave  the  country  cow,  although  it  is  quite 
likely  that  my  presence  at  home  wontd  be 
of  little  service.  I  have  tried  tu  impress 
upon  our  people,  especially  in  N.  H.  and 
Oonneoticnt,  where  the  only  elections  are  to 
take  place  during  the  coming  Spring,  that, 
while  oar  Union  meetiugs  are  all  m  the  right 
djrectiou  and  well  enongh  for  the  present, 
they  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon 
irhich  their  resolutions  are  written  unless 
we  can  overthrow  political  Abolitioirisin  at 
the  polls,  and  repeal  the  unooustitntioual 
and  obnoxious  laws  which  ia  the  cause  of 
"Personal  Liberty"  have  been  placed  npon 
onr  statote-books.  I  shall  look  with  deep 
interest,  and  not  without  hope,  for  a  decided 
change  in  this  relation.  Ever  and  truly 
your  friend,  Feasklis  Pibbo. 

Hon.  Jbpf.  Davis.  Washington.  D.  0. 

Sncli  are  specimens  of  the  North- 
em  letters  wherewith  Southern  etatea- 
inen  were  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  Korth  would  he  divided  into  hos- 
tile camps  whenever  the  South  should 
strike  boldly  for  her  'rights.'  It 
proved  a  grievous  mistake ;  but  it  was 
conntenaQced  by  the  habitual  tone 
of  'conservative'  speakers  andjoar- 
nala  throughout  the  canvass  of  1860, 
and  thence  down  to  the  collision  at 
Sumter,  Even  then,  the  ^irit  which 
impelled  th^e  assurances  of  Northern 
Bympathy  with,  and  readiness  to  do 
and  dara  for,  'the  Sou^'  was  not , 


extinguished,  though  its  more  obvious 
manifestations  were  in  good  part  sup- 
pressed for  a  season.  A  very  fejf 
persons — hardly  a  score .  in  all — of 
the  most  tincoQtrollable  Southern 
sympathies,  left  the  North  to  enter  the 
Confederate  armies ;  but  many  thou- 
sands remained  behind,  awaiting  the 
opportunity,  which  disappointment 
and  disaster  were  soon  to  present, 
wherein  they  might  take  ground 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  '  Abo- 
lition War,'  and  in  favor  of  a  '  com- 
promise' that  was  not  to  be  had — at 
all  events  and  on  any  terms,  of 
'  Peace.'  There  is,  or  has  been,  a 
quite  general  impreeaion,  backed  by 
constant  and  confident  assertions,  that 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  were 
united  in  support  of  the  War  until 
an  anti-Slavery  aspect  waa  given  to 
it  by  the  Administration.  Yet  that 
is  very  far  from  the  truth.  There 
was  no  moment  wherein  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  the  Korthem  Democracy 
were  not  at  least  passively  hostile  to 
any  form  or  shade  of  'coercion;' 
.while  many  openly  condemned  and 
stigmatized  it  as  atrocious,  unjustifi- 
able aggresfiion.  And  this  opposition, 
even  when  least  vociferous,  sensibly 
subtracted  from  the  power  and  dimin- 
ished the  efficiency  of  the  North. 

XIV.  Whether  there  was  greater 
unanimity  at  the  South  or  at  the 
North  in  sustaining  the  Union  or  the 
Confederacy  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
then:  struggle,  will,  perhaps,  never 
be  conclusively  determined.  There 
were  moments  during  its  progress 
when  the  South  appeared  ^most  a 
unit  for  Secession,  while  the  dis- 
heartened North  seemed  ready  to 
give  up  the  contest  for  the  Union ; 
as  there  were  crises  wherein  the  Ke- 
bellion  seemed  to  reel  <Hi  the  l»ink 
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of  Bpeedy  diseolntion :  but  neither  of 
these  can  jnetlj  be  taken  as  an  accu- 
rate test  of  the  average  popular  senti- 
nient  of  the  respective  sections.  Tet 
we  have  seen  that  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  people  could  never,  nntil 
frenzied  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  by  official  aseurancee  (un- 
denied  in  their  bearing)  that  Lincoln 
bad  declared  unprovoked  and  utter- 
ly unjustifiable  war  upon  them,  be 
induced  to  lift  hostile  hands  against 
their  country ;  and  that  Secession  was 
only  forced  down  the  throats  of  those 
who  accepted  it  by  violence,  outrage, 
and  terror.  A  few  additional  facts 
on  this  head,  oat  of  thousands  that 
might  be  cit«d,  will  here  be  given : 

Kev.  John  H.  Aughey,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  of  Northern  birth, 
but  settled  in  Northern  Misaiasippi 
for  some  years  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Itebelliou,  in  his  "  Iron  Fur- 
nace,"" gives  a  synopsis  of  a  Seces- 
sion Bpeech  to  which  he  listened  in 
Atala  county.  Miss.,  just  aflor  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  election,  mnning  thus : 

"The  halter  ia  the  only  arfjnment  that 
•honld  be  used  ^unst  the  siibmissioDists ; 
and  I  predict  that  it  will  soon,  ver;  soon,  be 
in  force. 

"We  haveglorioDanews  from  Tallahatchie. 
Seven  torj  Babmissiooists  were  handed  there 
in  one  day ;  and  the  ao-called  CniuD  candi- 
dates, having  the  wliolesorae  dread  of  hemp 
before  their  ejes,  ore  not  canvassing  the 
oonnty,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  election  was  held  for 
delegates  to  the  Convention  whicli 
assumed  the  power  to  take  Missis- 
sippi out  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Aughey 
attended  it,  and  says : 

"Approaching  the  polli,  I  asked  for  a 
TTnion  ticket,  and  was  informed  that  none 
had  been  printed,  and  that  it  woold  be 
advisable  to  vote  the  8oce»3io(i  ticket.  I 
tbonglit  otherwise;  and,  Roing  to   a   desk, 

"FMladelpbia,  W.  &  and  Alfred  UarUii,  1963. 


mode  ont  a  Union  ticket,  and  voted  it, 
amidst  the  frowns  and  suppressed  mnnnurs 
of  the  Jndges  and  bystanders;  and,  aa  the 
result  proved,  I  hail  the  honor  of  deporting 
the  only  vote  is  favor  of  the  Union  which 
wsa  polled  in  that  precinct,  I  knenr  of 
many  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Unioo,  bnt 
who  were  intimidated  by  threats,  end  by  the 
odium  attending  it>  from  voting  at  alL" 

Such  was  the  case  at  thousands 
of  polls  throughout  the  South,  or 
wherever  the  Confederates  were  strong 
enough  to  act  as  their  hearts  prompt- 
ed. Mr.  Clingman's  boast,  in  the 
Senate,  that  '  free  debaters'  were 
'hanging  on  trees'  down  his  way, 
was  uttered,  it  should  be  noted,  in 
December,  1860.  And  thus  it  was 
that  several  Counties  in  Tennessee " 
gave  not  a  single  vote  against  Seces- 
sion, while  Shelby  (including  Mem- 
phis) gave  7,132  for  Secession  to  Jitv 
against  it,  and  a  dozen  others  gave 
respectively  3,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
16,  17,  20,  23,  and  28  votes  for  the 
Union  to  many  thousands  for  Seces- 
sion. There  was  only  the  semblance 
of  an  election.  "If  you  vote  tlie 
Union  ticket,  you  must  prepare  to 
leave  the  State,"  said  Senator  Ma- 
son ;  and  the  more  reckless  and  less 
responsible  Secessionists  readily  trans- 
lated such  words  into  deeds.  Where 
Slavery  had  undivided  sway,  a  voter 
had  just  the  same  liberty  to  be  a 
Unionist  as  he  had  to  be  an  Aboli- 
tionist— that  is,  none  at  alL 

But  there  were  many  communities, 
and  even  entire  counties,  throughout 
the  South,  wherein  Slavery  had  but  a 
nominal  or  limited  existence ;  as  in 
Texas,  thirty-four  counties — some  of 
them  having  each  a  considerable  free 
population — were  returned,  in  1S60, 
as  containing  each  less  than  a  hun- 
dred slaves.    Some  of  these  could  be, 

*  Franklin,  Huinphreya^  TiiFKff^"i 
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and  were,  controlled  by  their  m&na- 
ging  politicians,  holding  offices  and 
earning  perquiBites  hj  the  grace  of  the 
Slave  Power  enthroned  at  the  State 
capital ;  others  were  incorrigible,  and 
were  managed  in  this  way :  In  Gray- 
son county  (having  8,187  inhabitanto, 
of  whom  1,291  were  slaves),  when  Se- 
cession was  proposed,  a  connty  meet- 
ing was  held,  to  consider  the  project ; 
by  which,  after  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  negative  the  movement,  and 
hold  no  election  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  State  Convention.  This 
gave  the  Secessionists  the  opportu- 
nity they  wanted.  They  proceeded 
to  hold  an  election,  and  to  choose 
delegates,  who  helped  vote  the  State 
out  of  the  Union.  And  this  was  one 
case  like  many  others, 

G«n.  Edward  W.  Gantt,  who  had, 
in  August,  1860,  been  chosen  to  Con- 
gress as  an  independent  Democrat, 
from  the  Southern  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  who  was  an  early  and  ardent 
Secessionist,  testifies,  since  his  recla- 
mation to  Unionism,  that  the  poor 
farmers  and  other  industrions  non- 
Slaveholders  of  his  r^on  were  never 
Secessionists — that,  where  he  had  al- 
ways been  able  to  induce  three-fourths 
of  them  to  vote  with  him  as  a  Demo- 
crat, he  could  not  persuade  half  of 
them  to  sustain  him  as  a  Secessionist 
— that  their  hearts  were  never  in  the 
cause ;  and  that  those  who  could  he 
persuaded  to  vote  for  it  did  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  as  thongh  it  went  against 
the  grain.  No  rational  doubt  can 
exist  that,  had  time  been  afforded  for 
consideration,  and  both  sides  been 
generally  heard,  a  free  and  fair  vote 
would  have  shown  an  immense  ma- 
jority, even  in  the  Slave  States, 
against  Secession. 

For  the  Union  was   strong — im- 


mensely strong — in  the  traditions, 
the  affections,  the  instincts,  and  the 
aspirations,  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  People.  Its  preserva^ 
tion  was  inseparably  entwined  with 
their  glories,  their  interests,  and  their 
hopes.  In  the  North,  no  one  had, 
for  forty  years,  desired  its  dissolution, 
unless  on  account  of  Slavery ;  at  the 
Sonth,  the  case  was  essentially  the 
same.  No  calculations,  however  im- 
posing and  elaborate,  had  ever  con- 
vinced any  hundred  persons,  on 
whichever  side  of  the  slave  line,  that 
Disunion  could  be  really  advantage- 
ous to  either  section.  No  line  could 
be  drawn  betwixt  'the  South'  and 
'  the  North'  which  would  not  leave 
one  or  the  other  exposed  to  attack — 
none  which  six  plain  citizens,  fairly 
chosen  from  either  section,  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  as  final.  Multi- 
tudes who  supported  Secession  did  so 
only  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
inducing  the  North  to  repudiate  the 
'Black  Itepublicans'  and  agree  to  the 
Crittenden  or  some  kindred  Compro- 
mise— in  short,  to  bully  the  North 
into  giving  the  South  her  'rights' — 
never  imagining,  at  the  outset,  that 
this  could  be  refused,  or  that  Disunion 
would  or  could  be  really,  conclusively 
effected.  Thousands  died  fighting 
under  the  flag  of  treason  whose  hearts 
yearned  toward  the  old  banner,  and 
whose  aspiration  for  an '  ocean-bound 
republic' — one  which  should  be  felt 
and  respected  as  first  among  national- 
could  no 
own  life 
hand,  thi 
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out  'a  tower  of  Btrength'  to  the 
TTiiioiuete.  In  the  hours  darkeued 
hy  ehameM  defeat  and  needlees  die- 
Mter,  when  the  Bepuhlic  Beamed 
rocking  and  reeling  on  the  very  brink 
of  destruction — when  Eurc^  almoet 
unanimoualy  pronounced  the  Union 
irretrieTsbly  loet,  and  ccsidenmed  the 
infatuation  that  demanded  persist- 
ence  in  an  utterly  hopeleee  contest — 


the  heart  of  the  loyal  Milliooa  nerrer 
faltered,  nor  was  their  faith  Bhakmi 
that,  in  spite  of  present  rerereee,  ihe 
flag  of  their  &ther8  would  float  once 
more  over  Kichmond  uid  Charleaton 
and  Montgomery,  over  Raleigh,  At- 
lanta, and  Honston,  the  symbol  of  Na- 
tional authority  and  power,  accepted, 
beloved,  and  r^oiced  in,  by  a  great, 
free,  happy  people. 


YYYTT 


WEST     TIEGINIA. 


Thb  Virginia  Convention  of  1861, 
of  which  a  majori^  aseomed  to  vote 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  elected  not  only 
as  Unionista,  but  under  an  express 
stipulation  that  their  action  should 
be  valid  only  in  case  of  its  submission 
to  and  indorsement  by  a  vote  of  the 
People.  How  shamefrilly  that  con- 
dition was  evaded  and  ciromnvented, 
we  have  seen.  The  vote  to  secede, 
taken  on  the  17th  of  AprU,  and  al- 
ready anticipated  by  acts  of  hostility 
to  the  Union  under  the  anthority  of 
the  State,  was,  so  far  as  possible,  kept 
Becret  until  the  25th,  when  it  was 
proclaimed  by  Gov.  Leteber  that  the 
Convention  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  adopted  the  provisional  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
placed  the  entire  military  power  of 
the  State  under  the  control  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  by  a  '  convention,'  whereof 
the  material  provision  is  as  follows : 

"  lat.  Until  the  union  of  said  Common- 
wealth with  said  Oonfederacj  ahall  be  por- 
feoted,  and  said  Oommoa wealth  nhall  be- 
oome  a  member  of  said  Confederac/,  accord- 
ing to  the  OonatitatioDs  of  both  Powers,  the 


offensive  and  defen^re,  of  Mud  Coinmcni- 
wealth,  in'  the  impending  conflict  -with  the 
United  States,  shall  be  under  the  chief  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Preaideac  of  said 
Confederate  States,  upon  the  same  prinoiple, 
bafds,  and  footing,  aa  if  said  Coramonwealth 
were  now,  and  dniing  the  interral,  a  mem- 
ber of  said  Confederacy." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Union- 
ists of  Vii^nia  were  liable,  that  day 
and  every  day  thereafter,  to  be  called 
out  as  militia,  and  ordered  to  assault 
Washington,  sfeize  Pittsburg,  or  in- 
vade any  portion  of  the  loyal  States, 
as  Davis  and  his  subordinates  might 
direct;  and,  having  thus  involved 
themselves  in  the  gnilt  and  peril  of 
flagrant  treason  s^inst  the  Union, 
they  were  to  be  idlowed,  a  month 
later,  to  vote  themselves  out  of  the 
Confederacy  and  back  into  the  Union 
again  t  The  stupendous  impudence 
of  this  mockery  of  sabmission  was  so 
palpable  as  almost  to  shield  it  &om 
the  reproach  of  impoetore ;  and,  as  if 
to  bruBh  aside  the  last  fig-leaf  of  dis- 
gaise,  Letcher,  nine  days  thereafter,' 
issued  a  fresh  proclamation,  calltng 
out  the  militia  of  the  State  to  repel 
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apprehended  invasion  from  "the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,"  and  desig- 
nating twenty  points  thronghoat  the 
State — ^five  or  eiz  of  them  westward 
of  the  mountains — at  which  the  mili- 
tia from  the  adjacent  counties  res- 
pectively were  required  to  assemble 
forthwith,  for  organization  and  ser- 
vice; and,  only  three  days  later' — 
atill  seventeen  days  prior  to  that  on 
which  the  people  were  to  vote  for  or 
against  Secession — the  State  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  and  incorporated 
■with  the  Confederacy,  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  *  put  in  <^ef  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Tii^- 
nia — ^by  this  time,  largely  swelled  by 
arrivals  from  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  other  Kebel  States. 
The  people  of  "West  Virginia,  thus 
■nmmoned,  in  the  name  of  their 
State,  to  fight  against  the  country  they 
loved  for  a  BebelUon  they  abhorred, 
saw  the  toils  closing  fast  around 
them,  and  realized  that  they  must 
awake  and  resist,  or  they  would  soon 
be  helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  be- 
trayers. Rebel  officers,  appointed 
from  Richmond,  were  busily  at  work, 
enlisting  and  mustering  their  young 
men  for  the  iiBes  of  treason,  under 
the  guise  of  obedience  to  lawful  and 
oonstitDtional  anthority.  On  the  4tb, 
a  strong  and  spirited  Union  mass 
meetiDg  was  held  at  Eongwood,  Pres- 
ton county,  near  the  north  line  of 
the  State,  at  which  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Secession  was 
avowed,  and  the  separation  of  West- 
fim  fr^m  Old  Virginia  demanded. 
The  meeting  farther  resolved  to  vote, 
«n  the  appointed  day,  for  a  member 
of  Congress — ^not  that  of  the  Confede- 
racy, but  that  of  the  Union.  A  like 
xieeting,  impelled  by  a  similar  spirit. 


was  held  at  Wheeling  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  whereby  adherence  to  the 
Union  was  affirmed,  separation  from 
Eastern  Virgiiiia  demanded,  and  a 
determination  evinced  to  render  no 
further  tribute,  whether  militaiy  or 
pecuniary,  to  the  Rebel  rule  at  Rich- 
mond. Hon.  John  S.  Carlile  was 
especially  decided  and  zealous  in  ad- 
vocacy of  separation.  Another  great 
Union  meeting  was  held  at  Wheeling 
on  the  11th,  which  vas  addressed  in 
the  same  spirit  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as 
also  by  Francis  H,  PierponL  The 
response  of  the  masses  was  unani- 
mous and  enthusiastic.  On  the  13th, 
a  Convention  of  del^atee,  represent- 
ing thirty-five  coimties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as^mbled  at  Wheeling,  to  re- 
iterate more  formally  the  general  de- 
mand that  Secession  be  repudiated, 
and  West  Virginia  severed  from  the 
Old  Dominion.  This  Convention 
adjourned  on  the  15th,  after  calling  a 
provisional  Convention,  to  assemble 
on  the  11th  of  June.  The  delegates 
were  to  be  chosen  on  the  26th  of 
May;  on  which  day,  about  forty 
Counties  held  regular  elections,  and 
chose  del^ates  in  accordance  with 
the  call — usually,  by  a  heavy  vote. 

The  provisional  Convention  met 
on  the  designated  day.  Arthur  J. 
Boreman  was  chosen  permanent 
Chairman ;  and  John  S.  Carlile,  on 
the  13th,  reported,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Business,  a  Declaration,  de- 
nouncing the  usurpation  by  which 
the  Convention  at  Richmond  had 
pretended  to  sever  Virginia  from  the 
Union,  repudiating  the  idea  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy, and  vacating  the  offices  of  all 
who  adhered  to  the  Rebellion.  In 
the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Car- 


'U^eth. 
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lile  opposed  an  immediate  division  of 
the  State;  but  Mr.  Doreej,  of  Mo- 
noDgahela,  who  nrged  it,  being  sup- 
ported by  PierpoBt  and  others,  ob- 
tained, on  the  20th,  a  unanimons 
Tote  in  favor  of  ultimate  separation — 
Yeas  56.  The  Convention  had  voted, 
two  days  earlier,  by  57  to  17,  that 
the  separation  of  Western  from 
Eastern  Virginia  was  one  of  its 'para- 
mount objects.  In  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  Francis  H,  Pierpont,  of 
Marion  county,  was  chosen  Governor, 
Daniel  Paisley,  of  Mason  county, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  with  five  mem- 
bers to  form  an  Executive  Council. 
These  elections  were  all  nnauimous. 
The  Convention,  it  will  be  noted,  was 
a  Convention  of  Virginia,  wherein 
the  loyal  counties  and  loyal  people 
were  represented,  so  far  as  the  Re- 
bellion did  not  prevent ;  and  all  this 
action  was  taken,  not  in  behalf  of 
Wesi  Virginia  as  such,  but  of  U^yal 
Virginia.  The  Legislature,  which 
met  soon  after  at  Wheeling,  was  a 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  elected  on 
the  regularly  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion—eastern  as  well  as  western 
counties  being  represented  therein ; 
and  this  Legislature,  as  well  as  the 
Convention,  heartily  assented  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  State  of  West 
Vii^inia.  This  action  was  taken, 
throughout,  on  the  aasomption  that 
the  loyal  people  of  a  State  constitute 
tlie  State;  that  traitors  and  rebels, 
who  repudiate  all  respect  for  or  loy- 
alty to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  have  no  right  to 
control  that  Government;  and  that 
those  people  of  any  State  who  heartily 
Teo<^ize  and  &itbfuUy  discharge 
their  obligations  as  loyal  citizens,  have 
a  right  to  full  and  perfect  protection 

*  nrat  nained  KaaatBha,  alter  iUprinoipil  ri' 


from  the  Kepublic  they  thus  ding  to 
and  uphold.  Congress,  after  duo 
deliberation,  assented  to  and  ratified 
thb  claim,  admitting  the  new  State 
of  West  Vii^nia  *  into  the  Union  as 
the  equal  of  her  elder  sisters  j  her 
people  being  henceforth  under  no 
other  obligation  to  the  authorities  of 
Old  Virginia  than  are  the  people  of 
that  State  to  the  anthoritiee  of  her 
young  sister  across  the  AU^hanies. 

Of  course,  neither  the  iRebele  in 
arms,  nor  their  sympathizers  any- 
where, were  delighted  with  this  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  seces- 
sion. Got.  Letcher,  in  a  Special  MeA- 
sage,'  treated  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
Eourcee  of  his  general  unhappiness. 
He  says : 

"President  LiDonlo  and  his  Cabinet  tura 
willfnU;  and  delibertttel?  |)roposed  to  violate 
every  pruriaioD  of  the  tliird  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  eadt 
one  of  them  solernnl;'  swore  or  afflrraed,  k. 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  '  preserr*^ 
protect,  and  defend.'    That  eeotion  is  in  thest 

" '  Hew  Slates  msj  be  admitted  b;  tbe  Coo- 
Kress  into  thie  nnioD ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
lormed  or  erBctod  within  the  jurisdictioii  of  aaj 
other  State,  nor  M17  Stete  fbrmed  by  the  junctlMi 
of  two  or  more  Statea  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out tbe  conient  of  the  Lej^islatures  of  the  Statea 
ooncenied,  as  well  ai  of  the  Oongresa.' " 

The  answer  to  this  is  ready  and 
simple:  President  Lincoln  and  hia 
Cabinet  do  not  regard  John  Letcher 
as  Governor  of  that  State  of  Vii^inia 
which  is  a  member  of  our  Federal 
Union,  The  Governor  of  that  Vir- 
ginia is  Francis  H.  Pierpont ;  and  its 
Legislature  is  that  which,  elected  by 
loyal  Virginians,  assembled  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  gave  its  free,  hearty,  and  al- 
most unanimous  assent  to  the  division 
of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  State.  All  this  must  be  as  pliun 
to  Letcher  as  to  Lincoln.  Those  who 
•  JanuaiT  Mk,  IHl. 
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hold  that  Letcher  and  his  fellow-con- 
spiratoFB  had  a  legal  right  to  precipi- 
tate their  State  into  treason,  bo  as  to 
hind  her  lojal,  Umon-loving  citizena 
to  follow  and  suBtain  them  therein, 
will  "echo  his  lamentations ;  hat  thoee 
ivho  Btand  by  their  eonntry  and  her 
Government  take  a  different  riew  of 
the  matter.* 

All  direct  commnnication  between 
Weatern  Virginia  and  Washington 
waa,  and  remained,  interrupted  for 
some  weeks  after  the  primary '  Bebel 
foray  on  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Reb- 
els  remained  in  force  at  that  point, 
completely  controlling  travel  and 
transportation  on  the  Baltipiore  and 
Ohio  road.  They  finally  obstructed 
that  road  altogether  by  destroying" 
several  bridges  farther  west;  con- 
tinuing to  hold  and  to  strengthen 
their  position  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Two  companies  of  Confederate  or 
State  militia  entered  &e  village  of 
Clarksburg,  the  capital  of  Harrison 
county,  on  the  20th,  but  found  them- 
selves speedily  ontnumbered  by  the 
Union  militia  of  that  place,  on  whose 
demand  they  enrrendered  their  anna 
and  dispersed  without  a  contest 

Although  some  thonstinds  of  West 
Virginians  had  volunteered  to  fight 
for  the  Union,  none  of  them  were  en- 
camped on  the  soil  of  their  State 
nntU  after  the  election  held*  to  ratify 
or  reject  the  Ordinance  of  Seceeaion. 
The  Government,  assured  that  West- 
ern Virginia  waa  overwhelmingly  for 
the  Union,  doubtless  chose  not  to 
have  that  nnanimity  attributed,  even 

'A.  UaioQ  Eoldier  who,  haTing  been  takon 
prisoner  hj  the  Rebels  and  paroled,  was,  {n  the 
Summer  of  1S62,  io  camp  on  GoTernor's  IsUnd, 
Hevr-York,  was  naked  by  a  regular  army  officer 
— "What  ia  your  regitnent?"  He  answered: 
"Tha  6tli  Yii^injp."     '^  Virgmial"  rejoinod  Ibe 


falsely,  to  the  presence  of  a  Union 
force.  The  Virginians  who  volun- 
teered were  mustered  in  and  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Carlile,  in  Ohio,  oppo- 
site Wheeling,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Kelly,  himself  a  Virginian. 
Geoi^  B.  MeClellan,  who  had  been 
appointed  a  Major-General  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  remained  at 
Cincinnati,  his  home.  Three  days 
after  the  election  aforesaid,  he  issued 
from  that  city  a  spirited  address  "  To 
the  Union  men  of  Western  Virginia," 
wherein  he  eaya : 

"The  General  Government  has  long 
enoagh  endDr<Ml  the  machlnatioas  of  a  feir 
factious  Rebels  in  your  midsL  Armed  tr»i- 
tora  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  deter  yon 
from  expreBfting  ynnr  loyalty  at  the  polls. 
Having  failed  in  this  infaraons  attempt  to 
deprive  you  of  the  exercise  of  yonr  dearest 
rights,  tfaey  noir  seek  to  inaugarato  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  thus  force  yon  to  yield  to  th^r 
schemes,  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  trai- 
torons  conspiracy,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
the  Sonthem  Confederacy,  They  are  des- 
troying the  property  of  citizena  of  your  State, 
and  ruining  your  magnificent  railways.  The 
General  Qovemment  has  heretofore  care- 
fnlly  abstained  from  aending  troopa  across 
the  Ohio,  or  even  from  posljng  them  along 
its  banka,  althongh  frequently  urged  by 
many  of  yonr  prominent  citizens  to  do  so. 

"  It  determined  to  await  the  result  of  the 
State  election,  desirous  that  no  one  might  be 
able  to  say  that  the  slightest  effort  had  been 
made  from  this  side  td  influence  the  free  ex- 
pression of  your  opinions,  although  the  latMj 
agencies  bronght  to  hear  upon  you  by  the 
Rebels  were  well  known.  You  have  now 
shown,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stance!', that  the  great  mass  of  the  peojile  of 
Western  Virginia  are  true  and  loyal  to  that 
beneficent  Government  under  which  we  and 
our  fathers  have  lived  so  long." 

A  brief  and  etirring  address  to  his 
soldiers  was  issued  simultaneonalj 
with  the  above;  and,  both  being  read 

Wastpointer;  "  Oun  ytm  ought  to  bt  fighting  on  lAa 
after  side."  Of  course,  this  patriot  will  n»iur«lly 
be  found  among  thoi-e  who  couEidcr  the  diviaion 
of  Virginia  a  usurpation  and  an  outrage. 

'Night  of  April  ISlh. 

•UaylGtb.  'May  23d. 
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to  those  in  Oamp  Oarlile  tliat  oven- 
ing,  the  1st  Yirgiiua,  1,100  BtroDg, 
Col.  Kell;,  croesed  to  Wheeling  early 
next  morning,  cloeely  followed  hj  the 
16th  Ohio,  CoL  Irvine.  The  14th 
Ohio,  Col.  Steedman,  crossed  aimul- 
taneouely,  and  quietly  oocapied  Par- 
kereboi^,  the  terminufl  of  the  North- 
western branch  of  the  Saltimore  and 
Ohio  road.  A  rebel  force,  then  hold-, 
ing  Grafton,  which  connected  the 
branch  aforesaid  with  the  main  or 
Wheeling  dividon  of  the  railroad, 
had  meditated  a  descent  on  Wheel- 
ing; hat,  finding  themselyes  antici- 
pated and  OQtnnmbered,.  they  ob- 
structed and  destroyed  the  railroad 
west  of  ihem,  bo  that  the  Unionists 
did  not  reach  Grafton  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  80th.  On  the  Slstj  both 
tracks  having  been  repaired,  a  force 
of  seven  or  eight  thonsand  men  was 
collected  at  this  point,  undo*  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Gen.  Morris; 
the  Rebels  having  been  pushed  back, 
without  resistance,  to  Philippi,  the 
capital  of  Barbour  county,  some  fif- 
teen miles  southward,  and  entirely  off 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  From  this 
place,  Col,  G.  A.  Porterfield,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Yitginia  Rebel  forces, 
issued  the  following  proclamation : 

"  FBLLow-CmzBRa :  I  am  in  jam  aeotJon 
ofVirginia,  in  obedience  to  the  legallj  con- 
■litated  antiioritiea  thereof,  with  the  view 
of  protecting  this  leotion  of  the  Slate  from 
invasion  bj  foreign  forces,  and  to  protect  the 
people  in  the  foil  H^oynient  of  their  rights — 
civil,  retigionH,  and  political.  In  the  per- 
formance of  my  dnties,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
exercise  every  charitable  forbeoranffe,  as  I 
have  hitherto  done.  I  sliall  not  iagiiire 
wltelher  any  citizens  of  Virginia  voted  for 
or  against  the  Ordinance  of  SecesNon.  Uy 
only  inquiry  shall  and  will  be  as  to  who  are 
the  eneinlea  of  our  mother — the  Oommon- 
wealth  of  Virginia.  My  dnty  now  compels 
me  to  say  to  all,  that  the  citizengof  the  Com- 


monwealtli  will  at  all  times  be  protected  hy 
me  and  those  under  my  oomioand.  Those 
who  array  themselvee  against  the  State  will 
be  treated  as  her  enemies,  sooording  to  the 
laws  thereof. 

"  Virginians  I  allow  me  to  appeal  to  yen. 
In  the  name  of  our  common  motuer,  to  stand 
by  the  voice  of  your  State,  and  especially  to 
repel  invasion  from  any  and  every  qaarter. 
Those  who  redde  within  the  State,  who  in- 
vite invanon,  or  who  in  any  manner  assist, 
aid,  or  abet  invaders,  will  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies to  Virginia.  I  tmst  that  no  Virginian, 
whether  native-bom  or  adopted,  will  refuse 
to  defend  his  State  and  his  brotjiers  against 
invasion  and  injury.  VirginiansI  be  tme; 
and,  in  doe  time,  yoor  common  mother  wiU 
come  to  your  relief. 

"  Already,  many  of  yon  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  honor  of  your  State,  and  the 
maintenance  of  yonr  liberties.  Will  yon 
continue  to  be  ireemen,  or  will  yon  submit 
to  be  Blareef  Will  you  allow  the  people  of 
other  Stabw  to  govern  yon?  Haveyoufor- 
gotten  the  precepts  of  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son!" Remember  that '  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance'  Virginia  has  not  made 
war.  War  has  been  made  upon  her  and  her 
time-honored  principles.  Bhall  she  be  vin- 
dicated in  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  her  people  t  or  shall  she  bow  her  head 
in  snbmission  to  tyranny  and  oppression  I 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  tme  friend  of  ra- 
tional liberty  cannot  hedtate.  Strike  for 
yonr  State  I  Strike  for  yonr  libertieel 
Rally  I  rally  at  once  in  dd'ense  of  yonr 
mother]" 

Gen.  Vcdellan  having  ordered 
that  Philippi  be  captured  by  surprise, 
the  attempt  was  made  on  the  night 
of  Jime  2d,  Two  brigades  of  two 
regiments  each  approached  the  Rebel 
camp  by  different  roads.  They  were 
to  have  enveloped  the  town  by  4  a.  it 
of  the  8d ;  but  the  roads  were  bad, 
the  night  intensely  dark  and  stormy, 
and  the  division  under  CoL  Kelly, 
which  bad  to  make  the  longer  march 
— twenty-two  miles — did  not,  because 
it  could  not,  arrive  in  season.  The 
Rebels,  only  six  or  eight  hundred  in 
number,  could  make  no  successful 
stand  against  the  forces  already  in 
their  front,  and  were  evidently  pre- 
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paring  for  a  hurried  retreat.  Tlie 
Unionifitd,  under  Cola.  Dumont  and 
Lander,  opened  -mth  artillery  and 
promptly  charged  with  infantry,  when 
the  dismayed  Hebels,  after  a  moment- 
ary resistanpe,  fled.  Col.  Kelly's 
diviBion  came  in  at  thia  instant,  and 
fell  upon  the  Kehels,  who  were  ut- 
terly demoralized  and  dispersed.  Col. 
Kelly  received  a  severe  woimd  from 
a  pistol-shot  through  the  lungs,  and 
two  tTnionists  were  killed.  The  Reb- 
els lost  sixteen  killed  and  ten 
prisoners,  with  all  their  provisions, 
munitions,  and  tents,  and  nearly  all 
their  arms.  Porterfield,  gathering 
np  inch  portion  of  his  forces  as  he 
could  find,  retreated  hastily  to  Bev- 
erly, and  thence  to  Huttraisville ; 
where  the  Kebel  array  was  rapidly 
increased  by  conscription,  and  Gov. 
Wise  placed  in  command. 

Gen.  McClellan  arrived  at  Grafton 
on  the  23d,  and  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  severely  condemning 
the  guerrilla  warfare  to  which  the 
Rebels  were  addicted.  On  the  25th, 
he  issued  a  second  address  to  bis  sol- 
diers, exhorting  them  to  forbear  pil- 
lage and  outrage  of  every  kind,  re- 
membering always  tliat  the  people 
were  their  friends.  His  forces  were 
rapidly  augmented,  till  they  amount- 
ed, by  the  4th  of  July,  to  over  80,000 
men ;  while  the  Kebels  in  his  front 
could  hardly  muster  10,000  in  all. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  advance. 
The  Rebel  main  force,  several  thou- 
aand  strong,  under  Gen,  Robert  S.  Gar- 
nett,  was  strongly  intrenched  on  Lau- 
rel Kill,  a  few  miles  north  of  Beverly, 
the  capital  of  Randolph  county,  bold- 

"  "  Rich  Ifountain  ia  a  gap  in  the  Laurel  Hill 
Bangs,  whare  the  Staunton  acd  Western  turn- 
piks  erosiea  it  between  Buckhannon  and  Bererly, 
and  about  tauT  or  Bra  mQoa  out  of  ths  latter 
plaoo.    It  iaaboatufkrfhnaLMiral  Hill  proper 


ing  the  road  to  Philippi ;  while  a 
smaller  detachment,  under  CoL  John 
P^ram,  was  intrenched  upon  the 
summit  and  at  either  base  of  Rich 
Mountain,"  where  passes  the  turn- 
pike from  Beverly  westward  to  Buck- 
hannon— ^his  position  being  a  strong 
one,  three  orfour  miles  distant  fixim  the 
Rebel  main  body.  McClellan,  after 
reconnoitering,  and  determining  by 
scouts  the  position  of  the  enemy,  de- 
cided, first,  to  attack  and  crush  Pe- 
gram ;  and,  to  this  end,  sent  CoL 
Rosecrans  to  make  a  detour  of  eight 
miles  through  the  mountains,  and 
gain  the  turnpike  two  or  three  miles 
in  the  rear  of  Pegram.  This  was  snc- 
cessftiUy  accomplished;  bat  a  drag- 
oon, dispatched  by  McClellan  witji 
orders  to  Rosecrans,  was  captured 
during  the  day,  and  the  plan  of 
attack  discovered.  The  Rebels  were 
found  intrenched  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  with  three  cannon.  Rose- 
crans, who  had  marched  since  day- 
light through  forests  and  thiekete  of 
laurel,  under  a  cold,  pelting  rain,  by 
mountain  bridle-paths,  and,  in  part, 
through  trackless  woods,  bad,  of 
course,  no  artillery.  He  approached 
the  Rebel  position  about  noon,  and 
was  immediately  opened  upon  by 
their  guns,  which  made  much  noise 
to  little  purpose.  The  vigorous  mus- 
ketry fire,  soon  opened  on  either  side, 
was  little  more  effective,  because 
of  the  rain,  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  and  the  density  of  ^e  low, 
bushy  forest.  But  the  Unionists  were 
largely  superior  in  numbers,  and, 
after  half  an  hour  of  this  random 
firing,  were  ordered  to  fix  and  charge 

(that  la,  where  the  Beverly  and  FairniouDt  turo- 
pike  cToaaes  it,  and  where  Che  enemr  ia  In- 
trendied)  at  Beverly  is.  It  a  also  about  twenty- 
five  milH  from  Buckhaonon." — Vneeting  htdli- 
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■bayoneta,  which  orders  were  promptly 
and  vigorouflly  obeyed.  The  BebeU 
at  once  took  to  flight,  leaving  their 
cannon,  vagona,  tents,  provisions,  and 
stores,  with  135  dead. 

Gen.  McClellan  remained  throngh- 
oat  the  day  inactive  in  front  of  Col.  Pe- 
gram'a  pt^tion,  awaiting  advices  from 
Kosecrans,  that  failed  to  reach  him. 
Pegram,  better  advised  of  Eosecrans' 
operations,  and  justly  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  attempted  to  escape  dar- 
ing the  following  night,  bat  found  it 
impossible,  and  was  compelled,  after 
a  day's  hiding  in  the  forest,  to  surren- 
der" his  remaining  force — about  600 
men — at  discretion. 

Gen.  UcClellan  pushed  on  to  Bev- 
erly, which  he  entered  early  next 
morning,  flanking  Gen.  Gamett's  po- 
sition at  Lanrel  Hill,  and  compelling 
him  to  a  precipitate  flight  northward. 
Six  cannon,  two  hundred  tents,  sixty 
wagons,  and  over  one  hundred  pris- 
oners, were  the  trophies  of  this  suc- 
cess. The  Bebel  lose  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  150 ;  the  TTnion 
about  50.  Gen.  Gamett,  completely 
flanked,  thoroughly  worsted,  and  fear- 
friUy  outnumbered,  abandoned  his 
camp  at  Laurel  Hill  without  a  strug- 
gle, croasing  the  Laurel  Mountains 
eastward,  by  a  by-road,  into  the  nar- 
row valley  of  Cheat  river,  traversed 
by  one  wretched  road,  which  he  t^Ktk 
care  to  make  worse  for  his  pursuers 
by  felling  trees  across  it  at  every  op- 
portunity. It  rained  incessantly. 
This  valley  is  seldom  more  than  a 
wooded  glen ;  whence  he  hoped  to 
escape  across  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghaniea  eastward  into  Hardy 
county.  Provisions  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  were  scarce  enough  with 
the  fugitives,  and,  for  the  most  part, 


with  their  pursuers  also.  Rain  fell 
incessantly,  swelling  the  nnbridged 
rivulets  to  torrents.  Skinnishes  were 
frequent;  and  four  companies  of  a 
Georgia  regiment,  being  cut  off  from 
the  main  body,  were  taken  prisoners. 
At  length,  having  crossed  the  Cheat 
at  a  point  known  as  Carriek's  Ford, 
which  profiered  an  admirable  position 
for  defense,  Gamett  turned  to  fight ; 
and,  though  the  Union  forces  rapidly 
came  up  in  overpowering  numbers, 
and  opened  a  heavy  Are  both  of  mufr-. 
ketry  and  artillery,  yet  the  strong 
and  sheltered  position  of  the  Confed- 
erates enabled  them  for  some  time  to 
hold  the  ford,  twice  repulsing  efTorts 
to  cross  it.  Col.  Taliaferro,  com- 
manding the  IZebel  rearward,  finally 
withdrew  by  order,  having  exhausted 
his  cartridges  and  lost  about  thirty 
men.  The  position  had  by  this  time 
been  flanked  by  CoL  Dumont,  with 
his  7th  Indiana,  who  had  fairly  gained 
the  creet  on  the  right,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  turn  it  on  the  left ;  and, 
marching  down  the  bluff  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  between 
the  two  armies  firing  over  their 
heads,  the  r^ment,  forcing  its  way 
through  the  tangled  thicket  of  lau- 
rel, appeared  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  Bebels,  who  thereupon  fled.  The 
road  crosses  the  stream  again  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below ;  and  here  a  des- 
perate attempt  was  made  by  Gamett 
to  rally  his  forces  for  another  strug- 
gle ;  but  in  vain.  They  received  and  . 
returned  one  voUey,  when  they  start- 
ed to  run — they  being,  at  least,  3,000, 
and  the  Indianiane,  directly  upon 
them,  barely  600;  but  there  were 
enough  more  not  far  behind.  Gen. 
Gamett  exerted  himself  desperately 
to  hold  his  men,  without  success ;  and. 
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wliile  BO  doing,  was  shot  tliroogh  the 
body  by  Sergt.  Burlingame,  and  tell 
dead  urithont  a  groan.  A  eligbt,  boj- 
iah  Georgian — probably  an  Aid — 
alone  Btood  by  ^im  to  the  last,  and 
shared  hia  fate."  Gen.  McClellan, 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  force,  had 
not  united  in  this  chaae,  but  bad 
moved  Bontherly  from  Beverly,  sev- 
eral miles,  to  Htittousville ;  whence, 
on  the  next  day,'*  he  tel^raphed  to 
Washington  that 

"  Gen.  Garnett  and  hia  forces  have  been 
routed,  and  bis  baggage  and  one  gnn  taken. 
HiB  armv  are  completelj  demoralized.  G«q. 
Gtynett  n'tui  killed  while  attempting  to  rallj 
hie  forces  at  Carricksford,  near  St.  George. 

'*  We  hare  completelj  annihilated  the  en- 
emy in  Western  Virginia. 

"  Onr  loss  ia  about  thirteen  killed,  and  not 
more  than  forty  wounded  ;  while  the  ene- 
my's loss  is  not  t&T  from  two  hundred  killed ; 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taken 
will  amount  to  at  least  one  ihonBsnd.  We 
have  captnrod  seven  of  the  enemy's  guns  in 
all 

"  A  portion  of  Gamett's  forces  retreated ; 
hnt  I  look  for  their  capture  by  Gen.  Hill, 
who  is  in  hot  pursuit" 

This  expectation  was  not  realized. 
The  pnrsuit  was  only  continued  two 
miles  beyond  the  ford;  when  our 
weary  soldiers  halted,  and  the  resi- 
due of  the  Rebels,  under  Col.  Bam- 
sey,  turning  sharply  to  the  right, 
made  their  way  across  the  mountains, 
and  joined  G«n.  Jackson  at  Monterey. 

A  strong  Union  force,  under  Gen. 
Oox,  made,  an  advance  from  Guyan- 
dotte  simultaneously  with  Gen.  3fc- 
CleUan's  on  Beverly,  capturing  Bar- 
bouraville  after  a  alight  skirmish,  and 

"  7%c  Cindnnati  GaatWi  correspondent,  '  Ag- 
ate,' in  descHbing  the  battle,  says: 

"  Amtmj  the  enemy's  wounded  was  a  yonDg 
Maeaac/uaelij  boy,  who  had  receired  a  shot  in 
the  leg.  He  had  been  visiting  the  South,  and 
had  been  impressed  into  the  Bebel  service.  An 
soon  as  tVie  batlle  betrsn,  he  broke  from  the 
Bebei  raoks,  aud  atlempted  to  run  down  the 
bill  and  croos  oTsr  to  out  side.    Bis  own  lifu- 


moving  eastward  to  the  Eanawlu, 
and  up  that  river.  At  Scarytown, 
some  miles  below  Charlestoa,  a  de- 
tachment 'of  1,500  Ohio  troops,  un- 
der Col.  Lowe,  was  resisted "  by  a 
smaller  Rebel  force,  well  posted,  un- 
der Capt.  Fatten,  and  repntsed,  with 
a  loss  of  57  men.  Five  officers,  in- 
cluding two  Colonels,  who  went  heed- 
lessly forward,  without  their  com- 
mands, to  observe  the  fight,  rode 
into  the  Rebel  lines,  luid  were,  cap- 
tured. The  Rebels  abandoned  the 
place  that  night,  leaving  their  leader 
dangerously  wounded  to  become  a 
prisoner. 

Gen,  Cox  pushed  steadily  forward, 
reaching  Charleston,  the  capital  of 
Kanawha  county,  on  the  25th.  Gov. 
Wise,  who  commanded  the  Rebek  in 
this  quarter,  had  expected  here  to 
make  a  stand ;  but,  discouraged  by 
the  tidings  which  had  reached  him, 
some  days  before,  of  Gramett's  disas- 
ters, continued  bis  flight  up  the  river. 
Gen.  Cox  pursued,  reaching,  on  the 
29th,  Gauley  bridge,  which  Wise  had 
burned  to  impede  pursuit.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  valley,  and,  indeed,  of 
nearly  all  Western  Virginia — being 
Unionists — complained  that  the  Reb- 
els mercilessly  plundered  them  of 
every  thing  eatable ;  which  was 
doubtless  true  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  unavoidable.  In 
the  race  up  the  Kanawha  valley, 
Wise  succeeded,  to  the  last,  in  keep- 
ing ahead,  which  was  the  only  miU- 
tary  success  he  ever  achieved.    He 

teDsnt  saw  him  in  the  set,  and  shot  him  with  a 
rsTolyer.  Listen  to  such  a  tale  as  that  I  did,  by 
tlie  Bide  of  the  sad  young  siiObrer,  and  tell  loe 
if  your  blood  does  not  Irail  hotter  than  ever  be- 
fore. SB  you  think,  not  of  the  poor  deluded  ttA- 
lowers,  but  of  the  leaders,  who,  for  peiaoual  am- 
bitioa  and  personal  spite,  began  this  iuJbmal 
lebelUou." 


"  July  Uth. 


"July  17th 
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retreated  to  Lewisbni^,  the  capital 
of  Greenbrinr,  one  of  tlie  few  coun- 
ties weet  of  tbe  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghaniee  which,  having  a  conside- 
rable number  of  slaves,  and  having 
been  settled  entirely  frinn  Old  Yir- 
giaia,  has  evinced  a  preponderating 
devotion  to  the  I£ebQl  Canse. 

Here  he  was  reenforced,  and  ont- 
ranted,  about  August  let,  hj  Gen. 
John  B.  Floyd,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  inapiring  news  from  Bull 
Kun,  and  the  depletion  of  the  Fede- 
ral fcH'cee  by  the  mustering  out  of 
service  of  the  three  months'  men,  was 
soon  able  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Keeping  well  to  the  ri^t  of  New 
Ei  ver — the  main  affloent  which  unites 
near  Gauley  bridge  with  the  Gauley 
to  form  the  Kanawha — be  surprised 
the  7th  Ohio,  Col.  Tyler,  while  at 
breakfast  at  Grose  Lanes,  near  Sum- 
meraville,"  and  routed  it  with  a  loss 
of  some  200  men.  Moving  thence 
southerly  to  Oamifex  Ferry,  he  was 
endeavoring  to  gain  the  rear  of  Gen. 
Oox,  who  was  still  south  of  him, 
when  he  was  himself  attacked  by 
Gen.  Koeecrana,  who,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  came  rapidly 
down  upon  him  from  Clarkaburg, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  northward. 
Host  of  the  Union  troops  had  marched 
seventeen  miles  that  day,  when,  at 
3  o'clock  F.  M.  of  the  10th,  they  drew 
np  in  front  of  Floyd's  strong  and 
wdl-fortified  position  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Gauley,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Meadow  river.  Boeecrans 
(mlered  a  reconnoissance  in  force  by 
Benham,  which  was  somewhat  too  gal- 


lantly executed,  resulting  in  a  short, 
but  severe  action,  wher^  the  advan- 
tage of  position  was  so  much  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederates  that  their 
loss  must  have  been  considerably  less 
than  onrs,  which  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, including  Col.  Lowe,  of  the 
12th  Ohio,  killed,  and  Col.  Lytle,  of 
the  loth,  severely  wounded,  as  was 
Lieut.-Col.  White,  of  the  12th.  Col. 
McCook's  Ohio  brigade  (Germans)  at 
cme  time  received  an  order  to  storm 
the  Kebel  intrenchments,  and  wel- 
comed it  with  a  wild  delight,  which 
showed  how  gladly  and  thoroughly  it 
would  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  was 
an  order  which  Bosecrans  had  not 
given,  and  which,  after  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  works,  he  counter- 
manded. Instead  of  assaulting,  he 
directed  a  more  thorough  reconnois- 
sance to  be  made,  and  the  troops  to 
be  so  posted  as  to  be  ready  for  de- 
cisive work  early  in  the  morning. 
But,  when  dayli^t  dawned,  the 
enemy  were  missing.  Floyd,  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  support  of 
Wise,  and  largely  outnumbered,  had 
wisely  withdrawn  his  forces  nnder 
cover  of  the  night,  abandoning  a  poi^ 
tion  of  his  ec|uipage,  much  Iraggage, 
and  a  lew  smtUl  arms,  but  no  cannon."  , 
He  rapidly  retreated  some  thirty 
miles  to  Big  SeweU  Mountain,  and 
thence  to  Meadow  BlufT,  whither  be 
was  not  closely  followed. 

Wise  strengthened  the  position  on 
Big  Sewell,  named  it  Camp  Defiance, 
and  there  remained. 

Gen.  Lee,  arriving  from  the  North 
with  a  considerable  Kebel  force,  took 


"  Th*  capital  of  HicbcdM  oountf. 

"  Pdlard  ufs  of  thia  confiict: 

"  The  Buooassftil  leaistsDce  of  thia  attadc  of 
the  eoemy,  in  the  aaighborhood  of  Oamifei 
Fbrry,  was  ooe  of  the  moat  remtrkable  incide&ta 
of  the  (smpugn  In  WesUm  TirgiiUA.    The  fbroe 


of  Oen.  FloTd'a  oommand  wafl  1.146  meni 
and  Item  3  o'clock  p.  U.  natS  nifhc.falt  it  eua- 
t^ned,  with  uniraTeriag  deteimmntion  and  the 
most  brQliaDt  auooMi,  an  assault  from  an  eoemx 
between  eight  and  tune  thouHAd  atronf;,  made 
with  nuttl-anns.  Rrape,  and  louod-atMt,  from 
howiUeis  Bod  lifled  caniton." 
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command  of  both  Floyd's  and  Wise's 
troops,  swelling  his  army  to  20,000 
men.  Kosecrans,  after  remainiagsev' 
eral  days  in  his  front  at  Big  Sewell,  re- 
treated thirty  miles  to  the  Gaaley, 
and  was  not  pursued ;  Gen.  Lee  being 
soon  after  recalled  to  take  acommand 
on  the  coast,  ahd  Gov.  Wise  ordered 
to  report  at  Richmond. 

Gen.  Lee,  before  leaving  the  North, 
had  made  a  strong  reconnoiBsance 
in  force  rather  than  a  serious  attack, 
on  the  position  lieldby  Gen.  Reynolds 
on  Cheat  Mountain,  in  Kandolph 
coonty,  not  far  from  the  M-ena  of 
Garnett's  and  of  Pegram's  disasters. 
There  was  skirmishing  on  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  September,  during 
which  Col.  John  A.  Washington,  one 
of  Gen.  Lee's  aide,  was  killed,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  other  Rebels. 
The  Union  loss  was  nearly  equal  to 
this,  mainly  in  prisoners.  Reynolds's 
force  was  about  half  that  of  his  assail- 
ants, but  so  strongly  posted  that  Lee 
found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  hiTy, 
and  retired  to  his  camp  at  Green- 
brier. Here  Reynolds,  whose  forces 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
in  his  front,  after  Lee's  departure  for 
the  South,  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
Rebels,  now  commanded  by  Gen.  H. 
K.  Jackson,  of  Gcoi^a,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  Reynolds,  in  turn,  found 
his  adversary's  position  too  strong  to 
be  carried  by  assault,  and  retreated 
unpnrsned,  after  a  desultory  contest 
of  several  hours. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  at  8 
p.  M.,  Col.  Jenkins,  with  his  regiment 
of  Rebel  cavalry,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare, dashed  into  the  village  of  Guy- 
andotte,  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the 
Kentucky  line,  surprising  the  Union 


forces  stationed  there  and  taking  over 
a  hundred  pruoners.  All  who  re- 
sisted were  killed  by  the  guerriUas, 
who  left  hastily  next  morning,  with 
all  the  plunder  they  could  carry. 
Col.  Zeigler,  of  the  6tii  [loyal]  Vir- 
ginia, who  arrived  early  next  morn- 
ing, ordered  the  houses  of  the  Seces- 
siouiste  to  be  burned,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  had  instigated  the 
Rebel  raid,  and  famished  the  infor- 
mation whidi  rendered  it  safe  and 
success^ ;  and,  the  leading  citizens 
being  mostly  rebels,  the  village  was 
mainly  consumed.  This  destruction 
was  generally  condemned  as  barbar- 
ous, thongh  the  charge  was  probably 
true,  and  would  have  justified  any 
penalty  that  might  have  been  inflicted 
on  ibose  only  who  supplied  the  in- 
formation. 

Rosecrans  having  posted  himself 
at  Gauley  Mount,  on  New  River, 
three  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Gauley,  Floyd  and  Wise,  after' 
Lee's  departure,  took  position  on  the 
opposite  (south)  side  of  New  River, 
and  amused  themselves  by  shelling 
the  Union  teamsters  eng^;ed  in  sup- 
plying OUT  army.  Here  Rosecrans 
attempted  to  flank  and  surprise  them, 
but  was  flrst  defeated  by  a  great  flood 
in  the  river,  rendering  it  impassable ; 
and  next  by  the  failure  of  Gen.  Ben- 
ham  to  gain  Floyd's  rear  and  ob- 
struct his  retreat,  as  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  do.  The  attack  in  front  was 
duly  made,"  but  Floyd  retreated  un- 
molested by  Benham,  and  bnt  faintly 
pursued.  On  the  14th,  his  rear-gaaid 
of  cavalry  was  attacked  and  driven 
by  Benham;  its  Colonel,  St.  George 
(>oghan,  being  killed.  No  further 
pursuit  was  attempted.  Floyd  re- 
treated   to    Peterstown,  more  than 
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fifty  miles  soatbwsrd.  And  thus 
died  out  the  campaign  in  the  Bonth- 
em  part  of  West  Virginia. 

In  the  nortb-eaet,  Gen.  Kelly,  who 
held  and  guarded  the  Alleghany  sec- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, starting  from  New  Creek  on 
the  night  of  October  25th,  advanced 
rapidly  to  Romney,  the  capital  of 
Hampshire  connty,  driving  oat  a 
Rebel  battalion  and  capturing  two 
cannon,  sixty  prisoners,  several  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms,  with  all  the  camp 
equipage,  provisions,  and  munitions. 
By  this  spirited  daah.  West  Virginia 
was  nearly  cleared  of  armed  Rebels. 

Gen.  R.  H.  Milroy,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Reynolds  in  command 
at  Cheat  Mountain,  attempted,  soon 
afterward,"  a  similar  dash  on  the 
Rebels  in  bis  Iront,  strongly  posted 
at  Alleghany  Summit,  twenty-two 
miles  distant^  on  the  turnpike  to 
Staunton.  To  this  end,  he  moved 
forward  with  3,200  men,  nearly  half 
of  which  were  directed  to  make  a 
d^tonr  by  the  old  Greenbrier  road,  to 
assanlt  Uie  enemy's  left.  The  com- 
bination failed.  The  flank  move- 
ment, nnder  Col.  Moody,  of  the  9th 
Indiana,  was  not  effected  in  time. 
The  Rebel  forces,  consisting  of  four 
r^ments,  under  Col.  Edward  John- 

"  December  13th. 

**  Though  the  crest  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghamiea  is  the  natural  and  proper  line  of  de- 
mareatlon  betiireeii  '  the  Old  Doaunion'  and  nen-, 
or  West  Virginia,  and  pnttf  aoourately  discrim- 
inatas  the  Counties  «her^n  Slavery  and  Seces- 
sion did,  from  those  wherein  the;  did  not,  at  any 
time,  pi«domiiiate,  jet  three  or  four  Counties — 
Uonroa,  Greenbrier,  tc — which  geograpUcallT- 
pertain  to  West  Virginia,  haw,  eitlier  Toluntarilj- 
at  nnder  dur«aa,  adhered  to  Old  Virginia  and 
the  Rebellion. 

IfoTB.— -The  ori^nallj  propoced  St«t«  of  So- 
naicAii  included  within  her  boundaries  ouly  the 
Coiutios  of  Tirgiais  iTlng  north  and  west  of;  but 


son,  were  neither  sarprised  nor  dis- 
mayed ;  and  the  atta(^  in  front,  led 
by  CoL  James  A,  Jones,  of  the  25th 
Ohio,  though  gallantly  made,  did  not 
succeed.  The  Rebels,  finding  them- 
selves superior  in  numbers  as  well  as 
position,  attacked  in  turn,  and  were 
likewise  repulsed,  as  also  in  an  at- 
tempted fiank  movement.  Still,  Mil- 
roy, having  lost  150  men,  with  his 
ranks  still  farther  depleted  by  the 
skulking  of  his  raw  troops,  had  begun 
to  retreat  before  OoL  Moody,  at  8 
A.  H.,  commenced  his  fiank  attack, 
which  wss  of  course  a  failure.  Mil- 
roy retreated  nnpursned  to  his  old 
camp.  But,  not  discouraged,  he  dis- 
patched Major  Webster,  of  the  25th 
Ohio,  with  800  men,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  to  break  up  a  Rebel  post 
at  Huntersville,  fifty  miles  south,  on 
the  Greenbrier.  The  weather  was 
cold ;  the  ground  covered  with  snow ; 
yet  the  march  was  made  in  three 
da^  the  Rebel  force  driven  ont,  and 
six  buildings,  filled  with  provisions 
and  forage,  destroyed  by  fire;  the 
expedition  returning  widiout  loss  or 
accident.  Here  closed  the  campaign 
of  1861  in  Western  Virginia,  with 
scarcely  a  Rebel  uniform  or  picket 
to  be  seen,  on  that  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.** 

not  including,  McDowetl,  Ueroer,  Uonroa,  Green- 
brier, and  Fotshontaa — thir^-nine  in  all,  with  » 
total  population  in  13S0  of  280,691,  whereof 
6,894  were  slaves.  Tlia  Con«atudon  of  Wbbt 
Ylujixia  expressly  included  the  Ats  counties 
above  nBii:ii.i,  making  the  total  p;opnlation 
316,969,  of  whom  10,117  were  alavea.  It  nir> 
thei  provided  that  the  counties  of  Pendleton, 
Hai^,  Hampehire,  Frederick,  Berkelej,  JeBfer- 
Bon,  and  Uoi^an,  loight  also  be  embraced  within 
the  new  Stole,  provided  their  people  should,  bj 
vote,  express  their  desire  to  b*— which  they, 
excepting  those  of  Frederick,  in  due  time,  did — 
rai^g  the  population.  In  1S60,  of  the  new  Slat* 
to  3Te,142,  and  entitling  it  to  thrae  npresent** 
tlvesin  CongreM. 
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EAST    TIEGINIA— BULL    RUN. 


If  the  North  had  been,  or  at  least 
had  seemed,  obstinately  apathetic,  be- 
cause skeptical  as  to  the  probability 
or  the  inuninence  of  Civil  War,  it 
was  folly  and  Boddenly  undeceived 
by  the  developments  that  swiftly  fol- 
lowed the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  especially  by  the  ocenr- 
rences  in  Baltimore  and  the  attitnde 
of  Maryland,  For  a  few  weeks,  all 
petty  differences  seemed  effaced,  all 
partisan  jealoosieB  and  hatreds  for- 
gotten. A  few '  conservative'  presses 
sought  to  stem  the  rushing  tide;  a 
few  old  Democratic  leaders  struggled 
to  keep  the  party  lines  distinct  and 
rigid ;  but  to  little  pm^ose.  Twelve 
States,  whose  Legielatures  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  eome  part  of  April 
or  May,  1861,  tendered  pecmuM^ 
aid  to  the  Government,  amounting, 
in  the  aggr^ate,  to  nearly  Nineteen 
Millions  of  Dollars ;  while  some  Five 
Millions  were  as  promptly  contribu- 
ted, in  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of 
the  North,  to  clothe  and  equip  volun- 
teers. Railroads  and  steamboata 
were  mainly  wnployed  in  transporting 
men  and  munitions  to  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  or  that  of  the  Ohio.  Never 
before  had  any  Twenty  Millions  of 
people  evinced  such  absorbing  and 
general  enthusiasm.  But  for  the  de- 
plorable lack  of  arms.  Half  a  Million 
volunteera  might  have  been  sent  into 
camp  before  the  ensoing  Fourth  of 
July. 

President  Lincoln  issued,  on  the 

'  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  the  8th ;  CharlMton, 
tho  11th;  NeirOrluu  and  Mobile,  the  3Tth; 


27th  of  April,  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Virginia  and  North  Cuolina; 
due  evidence  having  bewi  afforded 
that  Yii^nia  had  formally  and  North 
Carolina  practically  adhered  to  the 
Rebellion.  Some  weeks  were  re- 
quired to  collect  and  fit  out  the  ves- 
sels necessary  for  the  blockade  of 
even  the  chief  ports  of  the  Rebel 
States ;  but  the  month  of  May '  saw 
this  undertaking  so  far  completed  aa 
to  make  an  entrance  into  either  of 
those  ports  dangerous  to  the  block- 
ade-runner. On  the  3d,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  fiirthcr  call  for  troops — 
this  time  requiring  42,000  additional 
volunteers  for  three  years;  beside 
adding  ten  raiments  to  the  regular 
army  —  about  doubling  its  nominal 
strength.  A  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, mainly  Peniuylvanians,  was 
organized  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
under  the  command  of  Major-Gen. 
Robert  Patterson,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia;  while  Gen.  Butler, 
having  completed  the  taming  of 
Baltimore,  by  planting  batteries  on 
the  highest  points  and  sending  a  few 
of  her  more  audacious  traitors  to 
Fort  McHenry,  was  made '  a  Major- 
General,  and  placed  in  oommand  of  a 
Department  composed  of  tide-wa- 
ter Virginia  with  North  Carolina. 
George  B.  MeClellan,  Joim  C.  Fre- 
mont (then  in  Europe),  and  John  A. 
Dix  had  already  *  been  appointed 
Major-Generals  in  the  regular  army 

SaTsimah,  the  26th.  'U^r  isth. 

'Ua;  Ist  aad  BpeedOr  tbHMftM. 
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— Gen.  Dix  commaadiiig  ip  Kew- 
York.  Lieut.  Gen,  Winfleld  Scf^tt,  at 
Washington,  was  commander-in-chief, 
as  well  as  in  immediate  chai^  of  the 
lai^  force  mpidlj^  ponring  into  the 
capital  and  ita  environs — in  part,  by 
Bteamboat  np  the  Potomac;  in  part, 
by  way  of  the  Railroad  through  Balti- 
more. There  were  cities  that  hailed 
the  Union  soldiers  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm, but  none  that  treated  them 
with  more  civility  and  deference, 
than  Baltimore,  from  and  after  Sut- 
ler's arrival  in  that  city ;  though  he 
somewhat  embarraeaed  the  trade  of 
that  hitherto  thriving  mart  by  search- 
ing for  and  seizing  large  quantities 
of  Bxms,  secreted  in  her  cellars  or 
snugly  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of 
her  vessds,  awaiting  transport^ation 
to  lower  Vii^inia.  One  of  his  last 
and  most  important  seizures  was  that 
of  the  person  of  Geoi^  P.  Kane, 
Harshat  of  Police ;  who,  making  all 
possible  opposition  to  captures  of 
arms  designed  for  the  Rebels,  was 
taken  also  to  the  Fort,  that  he  might 
Bee  that  they  were  in  safe  hands. 
Unluckily,  he,  like  other  traitors,  was 
not  retained  there  so  long  as  he 
should  have  been ;  but  this  was  by 
no  fanlt  of  Gen.  Butler,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  whither  he  repaired  on  the 
22d,  and  where  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  some  16,000  raw 
but  gallant  soldiers. 

It  had  been  decided  that  no  offen- 
sive movement  should  be  made  prior 
"to  the  24th  (the  day  after  the  farce 
of  voting  to  ratify  iJie  Ordinance  of 
Socession) — the  GovOTnment  having 
apparently  resolved  that  no  Union 
soldier  should,  on  that  day,  tread  the 


*  Thia  Tillage  wbb  bomt,  August  9th,  by  Ha-     ter  to  our  troops.     An  atlempt  wac  at  firBl  nudl 
grader's  order,  thkt  It  ought  DO  loDgoraflbrd^tel-     to  attribnto  thit  dsrutatbii  to  the  VnlonlHa 


soil  of  Yirgiuia,  save  wiUiin  the  nar- 
row limits,  or  immediately  under  t^ 
frowning  walls,  of  Fortress  Monroe. 
So  Gen.  Butler  soon  found  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  Confederates  in 
his  front,  under  command  of  Gen& 
Huger  and  Magruder,  (both  recently 
of  the  wgular  army,)  with  earth- 
works and  batteries  facing  him  at 
every  commanding  point,  well  mount- 
ed with  powerftil  guns  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
The  white  population  in  that  slav^ 
holding  neighborhood  was  so  gene- 
rally disloyal  that,  of  a  thousand  in- 
habitants of  the  little  village  of 
Hampton,  lying  just  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  but  a  hundred  remained 
on  the  1st  of  June.* 

Gen.  Butler  found  hia  position  so 
cramped  by  the  proximity  and  an> 
dacity  of  the  Rebels,  whose  cavalry 
and  scouts  almost  looked  into  the 
mouths  of  his  gans,  that  he  resolved 
on  enlarging  the  cirele  of  hia  Yi^ 
ginia  acquaintance ;  to  which  end  hs 
seized  and  fortified  the  point  known 
as  Newport  News,  at  the  mouth  of 
James  river;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  ordered  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  for  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
northward,  with  intent  to  surround, 
surprise,  and  capture,  the  Rebel  po- 
sition nearest  bun,  known  as  Little 
Bethel  To  tliis  end.  Col.  Abram 
Duryea's  Zouaves  were  ■  dispatched 
from  Hampton  at  1  o'clock  neit 
morning,  followed  by  Col.  F.  Towns- 
end's  3d  New- York,  an  hour  later, 
with  directions  to  gain  the  rear  of 
Little  Bethel,  so  as  to  cu^  off  the  re> 
treat  of  the  Rebels ;  while  CoL 
Phelps,  with  a  Yermont  battalion, 
supported    by  Bendiz's  New- York 
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regiment,  was  to  approach  that  post 
in  front,  read;  to  attack  at  daybreak. 
The  whole  expedition  -was  under  the 
oommand  of  Gen.  E.  "W".  Pierce,  a 
militia  Brigadier  from  MaanchnBetts. 
Gen.  Butler  had  given  precise  or- 
ien  and  directed  the  nse  of  ample 


precautions  to  avoid  collieion  in  the 
darkness  between  the  Bever^  portions 
of  our  own  forces.  Yet,  juBt  before 
daybreak,  at  a  junction  of  roada, 
some  two  miles  from  Little  Bethel, 
the  regiments  of  Col.  Bendix  and 
OoL  Townsend  neared  each  other: 


and  the  former,  mistaking  the  latter 
for  enemies,  opened  fire  with  both 
artillery  and  musketry,  whereby  two 
of  Col.  Towiaend'e  men  were  killed, 
and  eight  or  ten  seriously,  besides  a 
large  number  slightly  woimded.  The 
mistake  was  soon  discovered;  but  not 
until  the  whole  e:q>editioD  had  been 


thrown  into  confusion— those  in  ad- 
vance, with  reason,  presuming  that 
the  Bebels  were  aesaolting  their  rear, 
and  preparing  for  defense  on  this  pre- 
sumption. The  ICebels  at  Little  Bethel 
were,  of  oonrse,  alarmed,  and  made 
good  their  retreat.  Gen.  Pierce  sent 
back  to  Gen.  Batler  for  reeQfi»o»- 
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ments ;  and  another  regiment  was 
ordered  np  to  his  BDjrport.  Col.  Dnr- 
jea  had  already  BorpriBed  and  cap- 
tared  a  picket-gnard  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  tMrtj  persons,  who  were 
sent  prisonere  to  tiie  fort. 

Gten.  Pierce,  finding  only  a  hastily 
deserted  camp  at  Little  Bethel,  pnsh^ 
on  to  Big  Bethel,  several  miles  far- 
ther.  Here  he  fonnd  a  substantial, 
though  hastily  conBtrueted,  breast- 
work, protected  from  assault  by  a 
deep  creek,  with  1,800  Confederates, 
nnder  Col.  J.  B.  Magmder,  behind' 
it.  Gen.  Pieroe,  who,  probably,  had 
never  before  seen  a  shot  fired  in  ac- 
tual war,  ordered  an  attack ;  planting 
his  few  small  guns  in  the  open  field, 
half  a  mile  from  the  well-sheltered 
Behel  batteries  in  his  ^nt.  Our 
balls,  of 'coarse,  buried  themselves 
harmlessly  in  the  Rebel  earthworks ;' 
while  our  men,  though  partially 
screened  by  wooiIb  and  hoases,  were 
exposed  to  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
Bebels.  For  four  hoars,  the  action 
thus  continued — necessarily  widi  con- 
siderable loss  on  oar  side  and  very 
little  on  the  other,  Finally,  a  more 
determined  assanlt  was  made  by  a 
part  of  our  infantry,  led  by  Major 
Theodore  Winthrop,  Aid  to  Gen. 
Butler,  who  was  shot  dead  while 
Btanding  on  a  log,  chemng  his  men 
to  the  charge.  Bis  courage  and  con- 
duct throughout  the  fight  rendered 
him  conspicuous  to,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of,  his  enemies.  Lieut. 
John  T.  Greble,  of  the  2d  rt^lar  ex- 
tilleiy,  was  likewise  killed  instantly 
by  a  ball  through  the  head,  while 
serving  his  gun  in  the  face  of  the  foe. 


Our  total  loss,  in  the  advance  and  tha 
attack,  was  hardly  less  than  100  men ; 
while  the  Rebels  reported  theirs  at 
1  killed  and  7  wounded.  Gen.  Pierce, 
whoee  inexperience  and  inc^>a<2dt7 
had  largely  contributed  to  our  mis- 
fortune, finally  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  was  made,  and  in  good  order ; 
the  Rebels  following  for  some  miles 
witli  cavalry,  hut  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. And,  so  consciouB  were  their 
leaders  that  they  owed  their  advan- 
tage to  accident,  that  they  abandoned 
the  position  that  night,  and  retreated 
BO  far  as  Yorktown,  ten  miles  up  the 
Peninsula.*  Ko  fiirther  collisions  of 
moment  occurred  in  this  department 
that  season.  Gen.  Bntler  was  stio- 
oeeded  by  Gen.  Wool  on  the  16th  of 
August. 

Reports  of  a  contemplated  Rebel 
invasion  of  the  North,  through  Mary- 
land, were  current  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  countenanced  by  the 
fact  that  Maryland  Hights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  held  by  John- 
ston through  most  of  that  mouth, 
whHe  8  considerable  force  appeared 
opposite  Williamsport  on  the  19th, 
and  seemed  to  meditate  a  croesing. 
A  rising  in  Baltimore,  and  even  a 
daah  on  Philadelphia,  were  among 
their  rumored  purposes.  .Surveys  and 
reconnoiesances  had  been  made  by 
them  of  Arlington  Hights  and  other 
eminences  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  as  if  with  intent  to  plant 
batteries  for  the  shelling  of  Washing- 
ton. Bnt  the  tJnion  fi>rces,  in  that 
State  and  Maryland,  incaeaeed  so  ra- 
pidly, that  any  offensive  movement 

his  offloud  teport,  after  nblmlng  ■  fiotory,  Bays : 
"  FMring  th&l  heavj'  reenforconeDta  voukl  Im 
MDt  up  ttoa  FoTtTMi  Hoaros^  w«  fUl  back  at 
ni^ttftU  upon  onr  woika  at  Torirtown." 
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in  that  quarter  on  Hie  part  of  the 
Bebels  would  have  heen  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme.  Finall;,  on  the  night 
of  the  23d — the  daj  of  her  election 
aforestud — Oen.  Scott  gave  the  order 
for  an  advance ;  add,  before  morning, 
10,000  Unionista  were  planted  on  the 
'  aacred  Boil/  Gen.  Mansfield  super- 
intended the  crossing  of  the  Long 
Bridge ;  while  Gen,  McDowell  con- 
ducted that  over  the  Chain  Bridge  at 
CJeorgetown ;  whence  the  69th  New 
York,  Coh  Corcoran,  was  poshed  for- 
ward ta  seize  the  crossing  of  the 
Orange  and  Manassas  Gap  Railway, 
some  miles  westward.  The  New- 
Tork  Fire  Zouaves,  Col.  Ellsworth, 
moved  by  steamers  directly  on  Alex- 
andria ;  bnt  the  Eebels  in  that  city 
had  either  been  warned  by  treadiery, 
or  were  alarmed  by  the  menacing 
appearance  of  the  gnnboat  Pawnee, 
and  had  very  generally  escaped  when 
the  Zouaves  landed.  Some  300  of 
them,  mainly  dviliana,  were  captured 
by  the  New  York  69th,  in  their  flight 
on  the  railroad  aforesud.  No  resist- 
ance was  met  at  any  point  Bnt  Col. 
Ellsworth,  seeing  a  Secession  flag 
flying  from  the  '  Marshall  House'  at 
Alexandria,  stepped  in,  with  four 
followers,  and  took  it  down.  Pass- 
ing down  the  stairs,  he  was  met  by 
one  Jackson,  the  hotel-keeper,  ■  who, 
raising  a  doable-barreled  gun,  shot 
EUswortb  dead  on  the  spot  He  was 
himself  instantly  shot  in  turn  by 
Francis  E.  Brownell,  one  of  Col.  Ella- 
worth's  followers ;  and  the  two  who, 
at  one  moment,  confronted  each  other 
as  strangers  but  as  mortal  foes,  the 
next  lay  side  by  side  in  death.  Jack- 
eon's  deed,  which,  at  the  North,  was 
shndderiogly  r^;arded  as  assaesina- 
tiou,  at  the  Sontii,  was  exulted  over 


as  an  ezhibitioQ  of  patriotic  heroism ; 
and  a  subscription  was  at  once  set  on 
foot  for  tiie  benefit  of  his  family. 
This  incident  was  rightly  r^arded 
by  many  as  indicative  of  the  terrible 
eamestneea  of  the  contest  upon  which 
the  American  people  were  now  en- 
tering. 

Gen,  McDowell,  having  firmly  ea- 
tablished  himself  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac  for  several  miles  op- 
posite to  and  below  Washington,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  his  position,  bnt 
made  no  farther  oflCenuve  demonstra- 
tions for  several  weeks ;  whose  quiet 
was  broken  only  by  a  brisk  dash  into 
and  through  the  viUt^  of  Fairfax' 
Conrt^House  by  Lieut  C.  H.  Tomp- 
kins, of  the  2d  r^nlar  cavalry — re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  six  on  either  side — 
and  by  an  ambuscade  at  Vienna. 

Late  on  Monday,  June  17th,  Gen, 
Bobert  C.  Schenck,  under  orders  from 
Gen.  McDowell,  left  camp  near  Alex- 
andria,  with  700  of  Col.  MoCook's  Ist 
Ohio,  on  a  railroad  train,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  up  the  track  toward 
Leeeburg,  detaching  and  stationing 
two  companies  each  at  Fall's  Church 
and  at  two  road-crossings  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  was  nearing  Vienna, 
thirteen  miles  from  Alexandria,  with 
four  remaining  companies,  numbering 
276  men,  utterly  unauspicionB  of  dan- 
ger, when,  on  emei^ng  fi^nn  a  cut 
and  turning  a  curve,  eighty  rods  from 
the  village,  his  train  was  raked  by  a 
masked  battery  of  two  guns,  hastily 
planted  by  Col.  Gr^g,*  who  had  been 
for  two  or  three  da^  scouting  along 
onr  front,  with  about  800  Bebels, 
mainly  South  Carolinians,  and  who, 
starting  that  morning  from  Dranes- 
ville,  had  been  te^ng  up  the  track 
at  Vienna,  and  had  started  to  return 


*AA«rward,Q«n.Uu<7QTegK:  Ooreraoreleot  ofaoothCwolinai  kllledatXMetidnbarg. 
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to  Dranesville  ivhen  they  heard  the 
vhiBtle  of  Q«Q.  Sclieack'a  locomotive. 
Beveral  rounds  of  gra^  were  fired 
point-blank  into  the  midst  of  the 
Ohio  boys,  who  speedily  Bprong  from 
the  cars,  and  formed  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  a  dump  of  trees  on  the  side 
of  the  track.  The  engineer,  who  was 
hacking  the  train,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  rear  of  it,  instantly  detached  his 
locomotive,  and  started  at  his  best 
speed  for  Alexandria,  leaving  the 
oars  to  be  burnt  by  the  Rebels,  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  to  be  brought 
off  in  blankets  by  their  surviving 
comrades.  The  Kebels,  deceived  by 
the  cool,  undannted  bearing  of  our 
force,  did  not  venture  to  advance,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  a  trap  in  their 
turn ;  so  that  our  loss  in  men  was  but 
20,  including  one  captain.  The  Beb- 
.  els,  of  course,  lost  none.  Each  party 
retreated  immediately — the  Bebela 
to  Fairfax  Court  House. 

As  very  much  has  since  been  said, 
on  both  sides,  with  partial  justice,  of 
outrages  and  barbarities,  devastation 
and  rapine,  whereof  '  the  enemy'  is 
always  assumed  to  be  guilty,  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto,  issued  by  a  Con- 
federate chief  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  contest,  and  before  it  could  have 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  casts 
light  on  many  similar  and  later  in- 
culpations ; 

"  HaAD-QTIARTEBB,  Dep't  OF  ALEZAITDKIt,  ) 

CuipPioKBKB,  Jnne  Stii,  1801.     f 

"a   PBOOLAMATIOir. 

"  To  ihepeiypU  nf  tht  CountUt  of  LMiiovn, 
Fairfax,  and  Prinee  William; 
"ArecMess  and  anprinciplcd  tyrant  bos 
Invaded  joor  soil.  Abraham  Linooln,  re- 
gardless of  all  moral,  legal,  and  oOQgtituUoDal 
restraints,  hu  thrown  his  Abolition  hosts 
amonf(  yon,  who  ore  mtirde ring  and  impris- 
oning yonr  citizens,  oonfiscating  and  de- 
■troying  jonrproperty.andoomniittiDgotber 
sets  of  Tiolenca  and  outrage,  too  shoeking 
mod  revolting  t«  hamanit;  to  be  enmneratoa. 


"  An  rules  of  ohilizod  warfare  are  aban- 
doned, and  they  proclaim  by  their  acta,  if 
not  on  their  banners,  that  th«r  war-orj  is 
'  Beaatf  and  Booty.'  AH  Ibat  is  dear  to 
man^jour  honor,  and  that  of  yoar  wivas 
and  daoghters — yonr  fortunes  and  yoor  Uvea, 
are  inrolTod  in  this  momentoiiB  conteet. 

"In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  constitated 
antborities  of  the  Confederate  States— in  the 
saored  canse  of  constitntional  libertr  and 
eelf-goveniDient,  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing—in behalf  of  civilization  itself— I,  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  Brigadier^General  of  the  God- 
federato  States,  commanding  at  Oamp  Pick- 
ens, ^r"nnim  Jonction,  do  make  this  raj" 
Proclamation,  and  invite  and  ei^oin  yon,  b7 
every  consideration  dear  to  the  bearts  of 
freemen  and  patriots,  by  the  name  and 
memory  of  yonr  Revolntionary  fathers,  and 
by  the  parity  and  sanctity  of  yonr  domestio 
firesides,  to  rally  to  the  stwidsrd  of  yonr  Stats 
aodooantry;  and,  bj  every  means  in  yonr 
power,  compatible  with  honorable  warfare, 
to  drive  back  and  expel  the  invaders  from 
yonr  land. 

1  coqjure  yon  to  be  tme  and  loyal  to  yoor 
country  and  her  legal  and  constitntional  ao- 
thorities,  and  especially  to  be  vigilant  obserr- 
ers  of  the  movanentsandactsof  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earliest  as- 
thentic  informadon  at  these  headquartered 
or  to  the  offioers  under  ray  oomraand. 

"  I  deeire  to  assure  yon  that  the  ntmoet 
protection  in  my  power  will  be  given  to 
yoa  all.  G.  T-  Bbaurboud, 

"  Brigadier-General  Oommanding." 

Three  days  before,  and  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  fiilmiuation 
which  Beanr^ard  was  preparing, 
Gen.  McDowell,  in  command  of  our 
forces  in  his  front,  had  issued  the 
following : 

"  HsAD-gUARKDS  Dw't  of  N.  K  ViBoiHXi, 
Abunotoh,  June  2d,  1861. 

"  GsKXBu;  Ordib  No.  4. — Statements  of 
the  amount,  kind,  and  valaa,  of  all  private 
property  taken  and  used  for  Government 
pntpoeea,  and  of  the  damage  done  in  any 
way  to  private  property,  by  reason  of  the 
occupation  of  this  section  ot  the  country  by 
the  United  States  troops,  will,  as  soon  as 
pracUcoble,  be  made  out  and  transmitted  to 
department  head-qnartera  of  brigades  by  the 
commanders  of  brigades,  and  offioers  in 
charge  of  the  several  fortificatjona.  These 
statementa  will  erhibit: 

"HrH.  Thegaantity  of  land  taken  pot' 
session  of  for  the  several  fietd-works,  and  the 
kind  and  value  of  the  orops  grotring  there- 
on, if  any. 
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"Sieond.  The  qnaotit?  of  land  nsed  for 
the  several  eneampjneDU,  and  the  kind  and 
Tftlne  of  the  growing  crops,  if  aoj. 

"  TAinJ.  Thenainber,  ai2e,^d  character 
of  the  baOdinga  appropriated  to  public  por- 

"  Ftmrth.  The  qoautitj  ani.  value  of  trees 
OBt  down. 

"  J'^^.  The  kind  and  extent  of  fendng, 
etc,  deetro7ed. 

"  These  statements  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  or  of 
the  damage  Bnstaioed,  and  the  name  or 
names  of  the  owners  thereof.  Citizens  who 
hare  snstained  any  damage  or  loss  as  above 
will  make  their  claims  npon  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  troops  by  whom  it  was 
done,  or,  in  cases  where  these  troops  have 
moved  away,  apon  the  commander  nearest 

"These  claims  will  accompany  the  state- 
ment above  called  for.  The  coramandars  of 
brigades  will  reqaire  the  assistance  of  the 
commanders  of  regiments  or  detached  com- 
paniea,  and  will  make  this  order  known  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  tO'the  end 
that  all  loss  or  damage  may,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  be  ascertained  while  Uie  troops  are 
now  here,  and  b;  whom,  or  on  whose  ac- 
ooont,  it  has  be^  occasioned,  that  Jastice 
may  be  done  alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the 
Oovemment.  The  name  of  the  officer  or 
officers,  in  case  the  brigade  commanders 
■hall  institnte  a  t>oard  to  fix  the  amount  of 
lews  or  damage,  ahal)  he  given  in  each  case. 

"  By  order  of  Brig,  Gen.  McDowell. 
"Jambs  B.  Fry,  Aaa't  Ai^'t-Oeneral." 

Of  course,  this  order  does  not 
prove  -that  no  outrage  was  commit- 
ted, no  wanton  injury  inflicted,  by 
our  soldierE,  in  this  or  other  portions 
of  the  Confederacy.  War  cannot 
afford  to  be  nice  in  the  selection  of 
ite  inetruments ;  and  probably  no  cam- 
paign was  ever  proaecated  throngh  a 
friendly,  much  more  a  hostile,  region, 
wherein  seta  of  violence  and  spo- 
liation  were  not  perpetrated  by  sol- 
diers on  the  defenseless  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  But  that  the  com- 
manders on  oar  side,  and,  in  &ct,  on 
both  sides,  were  generally  earnest 
and  vigilant  in  repressing  and  pun- 
ishing these  excesses,  is  the  simple 
truth,  which  should  be  asserted  and 


iu^sted  cp  for  the  honor  of  our  coon- 
try  and  her  people. 

■  Qen.  Bobert  Patterson,  wifli  about' 
20,000  men,  broke  camp  at  Cham- 
hersbuig,  June  7th,  and  advanced 
to  Hagerstown,  while  Col.  Lew.  Wat 
lace,  on  his  right,  took  qniet  posee»' 
sion  of  Cumberland,  and  made  a  dash 
upon  Komney,  which  he  easily  cajK 
tured.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
commanding  the  Eebels,  burned  the 
bridge  at  Point  of  Bocks  on  the  Tth, 
and  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry  on  tfaa 
14th,  destroying  the  supwb  railway 
bridge  over  the  Potomac.  He  re- 
treated npon  Winchester  and  Lee»- 
buig,  after  having  destroyed  the 
armory  and  shops  at  the  Ferry — ^the 
machinery  having  been  already  sent 
off  to  Bichmond.  The  Cheaapeake 
Canal  and  the  several  railroads  in 
this  r^on  were  thoroughly  disman- 
tled. The  Potomac  was  crossed  at 
Williamsport,  by  Gen.  Thomas,  on 
the  loth.  Bat,  for  some  reason,  thi» 
advance  wag  countermanded,  and  onr 
troops  all  recrossed  on  the  18tb — 
Gen.  Patterson  remaining  at  Hage»> 
town.  The  Bebels  at  once  returned 
to  the  river,  completing  the  work  of 
dertmction  at  Harpei^s  Ferry,  and 
conscripting  Unionista  as  well  as  Con- 
fedwatee  to  SH  their  ranlcs.  Fatteiv 
son  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Wil- 
liamsport on  the  morning  of  July  2d, 
at  a  place  known  as '  Falling  Wateia,' 
encountering  a  small  Bebel  force  un- 
der Gen.  Jackson  (afterwtutl  known 
as  '  Stonewall'),  who,  being  outnum- 
bffl^,  made  little  resistance,  but  fell 
back  to  Martinsburg,  and  ultimately 
to  Bunker  Hill.  On  the  7th,  an  or- 
der to  advance  on  Winchester  was 
given,  but  not  executed.  Finally,  on 
the  IStb,  FattenoD  moved,  forward  ta 
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BoDker  Hill,  on  the  diAct  road 
to  and  nine  miles  from  Wincliester, 
vhicb  he  occupied  without  resistance. 

On  the  ITth,  he  turned  abruptly 
to  the  tell,  moving  away  from  the 
enemy  in  hia  front,  and  marching  to 
Charl^town,  twelve  miles  eastward, 
near  the  Potomac,  leaving  Johnston 
at  fiiU  liberty  to  lead  his  entire  force 
to  Manassas.  The  conseqaences  of 
this  extraordinary  movement  by  Pat- 
terson were  so  important  and  so  dis- 
astrous as  to  demand  hr  it  the  fullest 
elucidation. 

Maj.-Gen.  Charles  W.  Sanford,  of 
New  York,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Gen.  Patterson  during  this 
campaign,  testifies '  positively  that  he 
was  dispat<^ed  from  Washington  by 
Gen.  Bcott  and  the  Cabinet,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  to  report  to  Patterson  and 
eerve  under  him,  becauseof  the  letter's 
tardiness  and  manifest  indispoaitioQ  to 
fight — that  he  reported  to  Patterson 
at  Williamsport,  with  two  fresh  regi- 
ments, on  the  10th ;  was  there  placed 
in  command  of  a  division  composed 
of  8,000  New  York  troops,  and  deliv- 
ered orders  from  Gen.  Scott,  urging 
"  a  forward  movement  as  rapidly  as 
possible" — that  Patterson  then  had 
S3,000  men  and  two  batteries ;  that 
delay  ensued  at  Martinsburg;  but 
that  the  army  advanced  from  that 
place — on  the  15th — to  Bunker  Hill, 
nine  miles  from  Johnston's  fortified 
oamp  at  Winchester — Sanford's  di- 
vision moving  on  the  lefr  or  cast  of 
the  other  two ;  that  Patterson  visited 
him  (Sanford) — whose  pickets  were 
three  miles  furthe^  ahead — that  after- 
noon, after  the  Army  had  halted,  and 
complimented  him  on  his  comforta- 
ble location ;  to  which  he  (S.)  respond- 
ed— ^"Veiy comfortable, General;  but 


when  shall  we  move  on  I"  to  which 
Patterson  replied— but  this  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  must  give  the  precise 
langu^^  of  Gen.  Sanford's  sworn 
testimony : 

"  He  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
Bud:  'I  don't  know  jet  when  we  ifaaQ 
move.  And,  if  I  did,  I  would  not  tell  mj 
own  father.'  I  thoaght  that  was  rather  a 
qoeer  sort  of  speech  to  make  to  me,  under 
tne  circamstancea.  Bnl  I  BmUed  and  said: 
'  Oeoenil,  1  am  onlj  anxious  that  we  shall 
get  forward,  that  the  enemj  shall  not  esc^w 
ns.'  He  repHed:  'There  is  no  danger  of 
that  I  wilt  have  a  reconnoiasaiice  to-mor- 
row, and  we  will  arrange  abont  moving  at  a 
verj  earlj  period.'    Ue  then  took  hia  leave. 

"The  naxt  daj,  there  was  a  reconnoissanca 
on  the  Winchester  turnpike,  ab<int  fonr  or 
five  miles  below  the  General's  camp.  He 
sent  forward  a  section  of  artillery  and  some 
cavalry,  and  they  found  a  post  and  log  fence 
across  the  Winchester  turnpike,  and  some 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  other  side  of 
it.  They  gave  them  a  round  of  grape.  The 
cavalry  scattered  off,  and  the  reconno!hanca 
retnmed.  That  was  the  only  reconnoissance 
I  heard  of  while  we  were  there.  My  own 
pickets  went  further  than  that.  But  it  wsa 
understood,  the  next  afternoon,  that  we  were 
to  march  forward  at  daylight  I  sent  down 
Col.  Horell,  with  40  men,  to  open  a  road 
down  to  Opequan  creek,  within  five  miles 
of  the  camp  at  wrnchester,  on  the  side-roads 
I  was  apon,  which  wonld  enable  rae,  in  the 
course  of  three  hours,  to  get  between  John- 
ston and  the  Shenandoah  river,  and  effectu- 
ally bar  his  way  to  Manassas.  1  had  my 
ammunition  all  distributed,  and  ordered  my 
men  to  have  24  honrs'  rations  in  their  hav- 
ersacks, independent  of  their  breakfast  Wo 
were  to  march  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  had  this  road  to  the  Ope<^nan  com- 
pleted that  night.  I  had  then  with  me,  in 
addition  to  in;  eight  regiments,  amounting 
to  abont  8,000  m^i  and  a  few  cavalry, 
Doubleday's  heavy  United  States  battery  of 
20  and  SO-ponnders,  and  a  very  good  Rhode 
Island  battery.  And  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk,  whether  Gen.  Patterson  followed 
me  np  or  not,  of  placing,  myself  between 
Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah  river,  rather 
than  let  Johnston  escape.  And,  at  4  o'clock, 
1  should  have  moved  over  that  road  for  that 
purpose,  if  I  had  had  no  further  orders.  But, 
a  Utile  after  13  o'clock  at  night  [July  ISth- 
17th],  I  received  a  long  order  of  three  pages 
from  Gen.  Patterson,  instracting  mo  to  move 
on  to  CharUtttncn,  which  is  neariyat  right  an- 
gles to  the  road  I  was  going  to  move  on,  and 
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twenty-two  miles  from  WincheBter.  This 
was  after  I  liad  giveu  mj  orders  for  the 
other  mOTeroent. 

"  Qutttitm  by  the  Chairman:  [Senator 
"Wsde]  And  that  left  Johnston  freet 

^'Amavr:  Yea, sir;  left  him &ee to  make 
his  escape,  which  he  did.  *  *  * 

"^tt«»(ion.-  In  what  direction  would 
Johnston  have  had  to  move  to  get  by  yont 

"  Amaer :  Right  out  to  the  Shenandoah 
river,  which  he  forded.  Ho  fonnd  out  from 
his  caTalry,  who  were  watching  ns,  that  we 
were  actaally  leaTiog,  and  he  started  at  1 
o'clock  that  same  day,  with  8,000  men, 
forded  the  Shenandoah  where  it  was  so  deep 
that  he  ordered  his  men  to  put  their  cart- 
ridge-boxes Ott,  their  bayonets,  got  out  on 
the  Leesbnrg  road,  and  went  down  to  Ua- 

"  QuMtion  in/  th»  Chairman :  Did  Patter- 
eon  assign  any  reason  for  that  movemeDt  t 

"Aruwer:  I  was,  of  course,  very  indig- 
nant about  it,  and  so  were  all  my  otGcers 
and  men ;  so  mnch  so  that  when,  enbse- 
qoently,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Patterson  came 
by  my  camp,  there  was  a  universal  groan — 
against  all  discipline,  of  course,  and  we  sap- 
pressed  it  as  soon  as  posrable.  The  excuse 
given  by  Oen.  Patterson  was  this:  that  he 
Bad  received  intelligence  that  he  could  rely 
npon  [hat  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  reinforced 
by  20,000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was  going 
to  make  an  attack  upon  him;  and,  in  the 
order  which  I  received  that  night— a  long 
order  of  three  pages — I  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  comnrnoioating  roads,  turning 
off  a  regiment  here,  and  two  or  three  regi- 
ments there,  and  a  battery  at  another  place, 
to  occupy  all  the  roads  from  Winchester  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Charlestowo,  and  all 
the  cross-roads,  and  hold  them  all  that  day, 
until  Gen.  Patterson's  whole  army  went  by 
me  to  Charlestown;  and  X  sat  seven  hours 
in  the  saddle  near  a  place  called  Sraithfield, 
while  Pattorson,  with  his  whole  army,  went 
by  mo  on  theirway  wOharlestown,  he  being 
apprehensive,  as  he  said,  of  an  attack  from 
Johnston's  forces. 

"  Qttetticn  bjf  Ur.  OdeU:  Yon  covered 
this  movement! 

"Ajuteer:  Yes,  sir.  Now  the  statement 
that  he  made,  which  came  to  me  throngh 
Col.  Abercromble,  who  was  Patterson's 
brother-in-law.  and  coinmanded  one  division 
in  that  army,  was  that  Johnston  had  been 
reinforced;  aad  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  re- 
ported the  same  thing  to  my  officers.  Gen. 
Portor  was  then  the  chief  of  Patterson's  stalf, 
and  was  a  very  excellent  officer,  and  an  ac- 
complished soldier.  They  all  had  got  this 
story,  which  was  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  fonndation ;  /or  there  had  not  a 
tingle  man  arrittd  at  the  eamp  Hnee  us  had 
gotJitU  information  that  their  font  eontiite4 


<^  30,000  IKK*  of  whom  1,600  were  slok 
with  the  measles.  The  story  was,  however, 
that  they  had  ascert^ned,  by  reliable  in- 
formation, of  this  reinforcement.  Where 
they  got  their  information,  I  do  not  know. 
None  such  reached  me;  and  I  picked  np 
deserters  and  other  persons  to  get  all  the 
ioforraation  I  could;  and  we  since  have 
learned,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
Johnston's  force  never  did  exceed  20,000 
men  there.  But  the  excuse  Patterson  gave 
was,  that  Johnston  had  been  re6nforced 
by  20,000  men  from  Mtutasaas,  and  was 
going  to  attack  him.  That  was  the  rea- 
son he  gave  then  for  tliis  movement  Bnt, 
in  this  piq)er  he  has  lately  published,  he 
hints  at  another  reason— another  exense 
— which  was  tliat  it  was  by  order  of  Gen. 
Scott,  Now,  I  know  tbat  the  peremptory 
order  of  Gen.  Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  was  this — I  was 
present  on  several  occasions  when  tele- 
graphic oommnoicaliona  went  from  Gen. 
Scott  to  Gen,  Patterson:  Gen.  Scott'sordera 
to  Gen.  Patterson  were  that,  if  he  were 
strong  enough,  he  was  to  attack  and  beat 
Johnston,      Bnt,  if  not,  then  he  was  to 

5 lace  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep 
ohnston  employed,  and  prevent  him  from 
making  a. inootion  with  Beauregard  at  Ma- 
nassas.   That  woa  the  repeated  direction  of 
Oen.  Scott  to  Oen.  Patterson ;  and  it  was 
because  of  Patterson's  hesitancy,  and  his 
hanging  back,  and  keeping  so  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  Johnston's  camp,  that  I  was 
ordered  to  go  up  there  and  reinforce  him, 
and  assist  him  in  any  operatJons  necessary 
to  effect  that  object.    The  excose  of  Oen. 
Patterson  now  is,  that  he  had  orders  from 
Gen.  Scott  to  move  to  Charleatown.     Now, 
that  is  not  so.    Bnt  this  state  of  things  ex- 
isted: Before  the  movement  was  made  from 
Mnrtinsborg,  Oen.  Patt«rBOQ  suggested  to 
Gen.   Scott  tbat  Oharlestown  would  be  a 
bettor  base  of  operations  than  Martinsborg, 
and  snggeeted  that  he  hod  better  move  on 
Oharlestown,    and    thence    make    his    ap- 
proaches to  Winchester;  that  it  would  be 
tetter  to  do  that  than  to  move  directly  to 
Winchester    from    Martinsburg ;  and   Gen, 
Scott  wrote  back  to  aay  that,  if  he  fonnd 
that  movement  a  better  one,  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  make  it    Bnt  Gen.  Patterson  had 
already  commenced  his  movement  on  Win- 
chester direct  frt      "     ■    ' 
as  far  as  Bnnkei 
which  he  had  foi 
town,  was  supp: 
that  is  the  preb 
lished  speech  i 
from  Bunker  1 
WHS  a  retreat,  ii 
the  movement 
poaed  to  Gen.  S 
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"  QuMtion  bf  tA*  Chairman :  I  Iwrv 
heard  it  Bnggestod  tbat  he  undertook  to 
excuse  this  movemeDt  on  the  groaad  thai 
the  time  of  many  of  hia-troops  had- expired, 
and  the/  refused  to  accomp&D7  Lim. 

"  ^.Tinier ;  That,  to  v)j  knowledge,  is  un- 
true. The  time  of  none  of  them  had  ex- 
pired when  this  movement  wai  made.  All 
the  troops  that  were  there  ware  in  the  high- 
est oondition  for  the  service.  These  three- 
miHithii'  meD,  it  maj  bo  well  to  state  to  yoa 
who  are  not  tnilitarf  men,  were  superior  to 
aoj  other  Tolunteer  troops  that  we  had,  ia 
point  of  disoipliue.  Thoy  were  the  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  the  country.  The  three- 
months'  men  were  generally  the  orf;anized 
troops  of  the  different  States — New- York, 
Pennsylvania,  eto.  We  had,  for  instance, 
from  Patterson's  own  city,  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  service,  which 
was  turned  over  to  me,  at  their  own  request; 
and  the  most  of  my  re^ments  were  disci- 
plined and  organizeil  troops.  They  were  all  in 
fine  condition,  anxious,  zealous,  and  earnest 
for  a  fight.  Thoy  thought  they  were  going 
to  attack  Johnston's  camp  at  Winchester. 
AltlioQgh  1  had  suggested  to  Gen.  Patterson 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  that,  the 
camp  being  admirably  fortified  with  many 
of  their  heavy  guns  from  Norfolk,  I  pro- 

Sosed  to  him  to  place  ourselves  between 
ofanstob  and  the  Shenandoah,  whioli  would 
have  compelled  him  to  fight  us  there,  or  to 
remain  in  his  camp,  either  of  which  woald 
have  effected  Gen.  Scott's  oiyeot  If  I  had 
got  into  a  fight,  it  was  very  easy,  over  this 
road  I  had  Just  lieen  opening,  for  Patterson 
to  have  retnforced  mo  and  to  have  come  up 
to  the  fight  in  time.  The  proposition  was 
to  place  oorselves  between  ■Johnston's  forti- 
fied camp  and  the  Shenandoah,  wliere  his  for- 
tified camp  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him. 

^*  Quettioa :  Even  if  yon  had  received  a 
check  theie,  it  would  ibave  prevented  his 
Junction  with  the  forces  at  Manassas? 

"Aatieer;  Yes, sir;  I  would  have  risked  a 
battle  with  my  own  division  rather  ttian 
Johnston  shonld  have  escaped.  If  he  had 
attaoked  me,  I  could  have  taken  a  position 
where  I  conld  have  held  it,  while  Patterson 
oould  have  fallen  upon  bim  and  repulsed  him. 

"  Quettioa  by  Mr.  Odell :  Had  you  any 
Booh  underBtanding  with  Patterson? 

"Antieer:  I  told  him  I  would  move  down 


on  ttiis  Bido'road  in  advance^  leaviDg  Geo. 
Patterson  to  sustain  me  if  I  got  into  a  fight. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  attack 
PatterstHi,  I  was  near  enongb  to  fall  upon 
Johnston's  Saak.  and  to  support  Patterson. 
By  nsiog  this  communication  of  mine  to 
pass  Opeqnan  creek — where,  I  had  informed 
tatterson,  1  hod  already  pnabed  forward  my 
pickets.  [200  men  in  the  day  and  400  more  at 
night,]  to  prevent  the  eaeray  from  horning 
tl^  bridge — it  would  have  enabled  me  to 
get  between  Johnston  and  the  Shentuidoah 
river.  On  tlie  morning  of  our  mnrch  to 
Charlestown,  Stuart's  Cavalry,  which  fig- 
ured so  vigorously  at  Bull  Run,  was  upon 
my  flank  all  day.  They  were  apparently 
about  600  strong.  I  saw  them  constantly 
on  my  flank  fm'  a  number  of  miles.  I  conid 
distinguish  them,  witli  my  glass,  with  great 
ease.  Finally,  they  came  within  about  a 
mile  of  tlie  line  of  march  I  was  persuing^ 
aud  I  sent  a  battery  around  to  bead  th^ 
off,  and  the  12th  regiment  across  the  fields 
In  double-quick  time  to  take  them  in  the 
rear.  I  thought  I  had  got  them  hemmed 
in.  But  they  broke  down  the  fences,  and 
went  across  the  country  to  Winchester,  and 
I  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  They  were 
then  shout  eight  miles  fhjm  Winchester,  and 
most  have  got  there  in  the  coarse  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  Tbat  day,  at  1  o'clock — 
03  was  ascertained  from  those  who  saw  him 
crossing  the  Shenandoah — Johnston  started 
from  Winchester  with  8,000  m^i,  forded  the 
Shenandoah,  and  got  to  Manassas  on  Friday 
night;  and  his  second  in  command  started 
the  next  day  with  all  the  rest  of  the  avail- 
able troops — !tometliing  like  0,000  men; 
leaving  only  the  sick,  and  a  few  to  guard 
them,  in  the  camp  at  Winchestw — and  they 
arrived  at  the  battle-field  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  got  ont  of  ttie  oara,  rushed  on  the 
battle-field,  and  turned  the  ecole.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  we  had  interoepted  Johnston, 
as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  would  have  been  a  Victory  for  us  in- 
stead of  a  defeat.  Johnston  wsa,  undoubt- 
edly, the  ablest  general  they  had  in  their 
army."* 

Pattereon  remained  at  Charleatown, 
idle  and  useless,  until  tbe  22d ;  when, 
learning  of  tbe  disaster  at  Bull  Bun, 


'  If  ony  Unionist  is  curious  to  see,  and  lias 
tbe  patience  to  read,  ttUtbe  excuses  which  can 
be  trumped  up  for  Patterson's  conduct  through- 
out this  wret^bad  bu^ness,  he  will  And  them 
embodied  and  skillfully  marHbaled  in  Ur.  Fits 
John  Porter's  testimony  before  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee [of  the  XXrrUth  Congress]  oa  the 
Ccndnet  of  the  War,  vol  ii.  pp.  1B3-59.    I  see 


notlting  therein  that  OEBentially  contradictB  Geo. 
Saoford's  tesUmony,  or  is  calculated  to  relieve 
Qen.  Patterson  from  tita  grave  imputations  wMch 
that  testimony  must  fix  in  tbe  breast  of  every  loyal 
American.  All  tbat  it  seems  to  establish  is  a  per^ 
feet  identity  of  principles,  BympaUiies,  aod  pur- 
poses, between  Porter  ood  PattersoQ,  with  a  rare 
skill  in  framing  exonsea  on  the  partof  the  Ibrmer. 
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h»  fall  back  hastilj  to  Harper'a- 
Feny ; "  where,  on  the  25th,  he  was 
st^eneded  b;  Geo.  N.  F.  Banks. 

The  movement  of  the  tTuion  Grand 
Army,  commanded  in  the  field  by 
Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  but  directed 
fcom.  Waehingtoa  by  Lient  Gen. 
Scott,  commenced  on  Tuesday,  July 
16th.  Gen.  Tyler's  column,  in  the 
advance,  bivouacked  that  night  at 
Tienna,  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Fairfax  Court  Honee.  It  rested  next 
night  at  Germantown,  two  miles  be- 
yond Fairfax ;  and,  on  Thursday,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  pushed  on  to  and 
through  Centerville,  the  Rebels  re- 
tiring quietly  before  it.  Three  miles 
beyond  that  village,  however,  the 
Rebels  were  found  strongly  posted  at 
Blackburn's  ford,  on  Boll  Run,  and, 
on  being  pressed,  showed  fight.  This 
was  at  li  o'clock  p.  M.  A  spirited 
conflict,  munly  with  artillery,  re- 
sulted— the  Rebels  being  in  heavy 
force,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen.  James  IiOngstreet, '  The 
TJnioniBtB,  more  exposed,  as  well  as 
outnumbered,  finally  drew  back,  leav- 
ing the  Rebel  position  intact.  The 
losses  were  nearly  eqnal ;  83  on  onr 
eide;  68  on  the  other.  Sherman's 
battery,  Capt.  Ayres,  did  most  of  the 
actual    fighting,  supported    by  Col. 


RichardsCHi's  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  1st  Massachusetts,  12th  Kew- 
York,  and  2d  and  3d  Michigan.  Re- 
garded aa  a  recouuoiflsance  in  force, 
the  attack  might  be  termed  a  success ; 
since  the  result  demonstrated  that 
the  main  Rebel  army  was  in  position 
along  the  wooded  v^ey  of  Bull  Run, 
half-way  between  Centerville  and 
Manassas  Junction,. and  purposed  to 
remain. 

Gen.  McDowell's  army  was  moved 
up  to  uid  concentrated  around  the 
ridge  on  which  Centerville  is  situated 
during  the  18th  and  19th,  with  in- 
tent to  advance  and  attack  the  Reb- 
els, posted  along  Bull  Run  and  be- 
tween that  stream  and  Manassas 
Jnnction,  on  Saturday,  the  20th. 
But  delay  was  encountered  in  the 
reception  of  adequate  subsistence, 
which  did  not  arrive  till  Friday  night. 
During  Saturday,  tiiree  days'  rations 
were  distributeid  and  issued,  and 
eveiy  prepu^tion  made  for  moving 
punctually  at  2  o'clock  next  morning. 
Meantimei  Beaur^ard,  maintaining 
an  absolute  quiet  and  inofi*ensiveneea 
on  his  front,  and  fully  informed  by 
spies  and  traitors  of  every  movement  ' 
between  him  and  Washington,  had 
hastily  gathered  from  every  side  all 
the  available  forces  of  the  Confede- 
racy, including  15,000,  or  nearly  the 


"  On  the  da;-  of  McDowell's  advtutM  to  Gea- 
tarviOe,  kod  <^  the  ooUiaioD  at  Blaclcliuni'H  Ford, 
Gen.  SooU  tdsgi^hed  """p'"'"!"!!'?  to  FUler- 
•ohm  follows:        , 

"  Wabbinotox,  Jnlf  IBth,  ISei. 

"Muok-Gkn.  FATraRSOH,  etc;  J  have  cer- 
t^Dlj  been  expecting  jou  to  beat  the  miemj. 
If  not,  tobear  tbatyeu  tiSTB  (^It  him  Htrongly, 
or,  at  leait,  bad  occupied  him  b;  threes  and 
demonatrations.  Tou  have  beea  at  least  his 
equal,  and,  I  aappose,  superior,  in  numbera. 
Has  be  not  stolen  a  march  and  seat  reenfbrae- 
menti  toward  Manassas  Junction  T  A  week  U 
enough  to  win  a  rictorj.  •  • 

"Wdcfisia  Soots.' 

XotUi^  Pattetwn  reipooded  as  follows: 


"  OaARLESTOWK,  July  18th,  1B61. 

"ColB.  D.  TowHSKHD,  A.  A.  Q.,etc:  Tele- 
gram orto-dn7  received.  Tbe  enemjhaa  atolen 
nomanAupon  me.  I  have  kept  him  actiTelj 
emplojred,  and,  bf  threats  and  recoacoifgances 
in  force,  caused  him  to  be  reinforced.  I  Iwve 
acoompllahed  more  in  this  respect  than  tbe 
GeDenl-in.Chief  asked,  or  could  well  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  fkce  or  an  enemy  far  superior  in  num- 
bera,  with  DO  line  of  communication  to  pro- 
tect •  •  •  •  R.  PiTTBBSON." 

At  this  Ter^  moment,  Patterson  huK  that  he 
bad,  bjbla  Sank  mareb  to  Gharleatown,  com- 
pletely  relieved  Johnaton  fitnn  all  qiprebeosloit 
of  atbK^  or  difturbauae,  and  left  bim  perfect!/ 
(l««  to  Esfnforae  DeMuegsnl  with  liis  entin  anni'. 
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fall  Btrength,  of  Qen.  Johnston'B 
Army  of  the  Shenandoab,  find  had 
decided  to  assume  the  offensive  and 
attack  OUT  forces  before  G^en.  Patter- 
eon  could  come  up  to  join  them. 
Had  onr  advance  been  made  on  8at- 
nrda;,  aa  we  originally  intended,  it 
would  have  enconnt&red  bnt  two- 
tbirda  of  the  force  it  actually  com- 


bated;  had  it  been  delayed  a  few 
hours  longer,  we  BhooM  have  stood 
on  the  defensive,  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  knowing  the  ground, 
and  of  choosing  the  positions  where- 
on to  fight.  Such  are  the  overmling 
casualties  and  fatalities  of  war. 

Bull  Bun  is  a  decent  mill-stream, 
fordable,  in  summer,  at  intervals  of 


half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Its  immediate 
valley  is  generally  narrow  and  wood- 
ed, inclosed  by  blufls,  neither  high 
nor  very  eteep,  but  affording  good 
positions  for  planting  batteries  to 
command  the  roads  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  screened  by  woods  and  bmsh 
as  to  be  neither  seen  nor  suspected 
until  the  advancing  ot  attacking  party 


is  close  upon  them.  This  fact  ex- 
plains and  justifies  Glen.  McDowell's 
(or  Scott's)  order  of  battle.  This  was, 
briefly;  to  menace  the  Bebel  right 
bythe  advanceofour  Ist  division  on 
the  direct  road  &om  Centreville  to 
Manassas  Junction,  while  making  a 
more  serious  demonstration  on  the 
road  nmning  due  west  &om  Center- 
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TiUe  to  GroTeton  and  Warrenton,  and 
crossing  Bull  Ran  bj  the  Stone 
Bridge ;  while  the  real  or  main  attack 
waa  to  be  made  by  a  colmnn  15,000 
strong,  composed  of  the  2d  (Hunter's) 
and  3d  (Heintzelman's)  divisions, 
which,  starting  from  their  camps  a 
mile  or  two  east  and  southeast  of 
CenterriUe,  were  to  make  a  consider- 
able detour  to  the  right,  crossing  Cub 
Bun,  and  then  Bull  Run  at  a  ford 
known  as  Sudley  Spring,  three  miles 
above  the  Stone  Bridge,  thus  turning 
the  Rebel  left,  and  rolling  it  up  on 
the  center,  where  it  was  to  be  taken 
in  flank  by  our  1st  division  (Tyler's) 
crossing  the  Stone  Bridge  at  the  right 
moment,  and  completing  the  rout  of 
the  enemy.  The  5th  division  (Miles's) 
was  held  in  reserve  at  Centerville, 
not  only  to  support  the  attacking 
columns,  bnt  to  guard  against  the  ob- 
vious pCTil  of  a  formidable  Rebel  ad- 
vance on  our  left  across  Blackburn's 
Ford  to  Centerville,  flanking  our 
flank  movement,  capturing  our  mn- 
nitiona  and  suppUee,  and  cutting  off 
onr  line  of  retreat.  The  4th  division 
(Rnnyon's)  guarded  our  communica- 
tions with  Alexandria  and  Arlington  j 
its  foremost  regiment  being  about 
seven  miles  back  from  Centerville. 

The  movement  of  oar  army  was 
to  have  commenced  at  2^  o'clock  a. 
K.,  and  the  battle  should  have  been 
opened  at  all  points  at  6  a.  u. ;  but 
our  raw  troops  had  never  been  brig- 
aded prior  to  this  advance,  and  most 
of  their  officers  were  utterly  without 
experience ;  so  that  there  was  a  delay 
of  two  or  three  hoars  in  the  flanking 
divisions  reaching  the  point  at  which 
the  battle  was  to  begin.    Oen.  Tyler, 

"  Beauregard's  official  report  of  the  battlt^ 
which  was  dated  Muussbb,  AugiiBt  26th,  (after 
bo  had  retwiTed  and  lead  all  our  oakialrepcwtAj 


in  front  of  Stone  Bridge,  opened  with 
his  artillery  at  6^  a.  u.,  eliciting  no 
reply ;  and  it  was  three  hoars  later 
when  Hunter's  advance,  ander  CoL 
Bumside,  crossed  at  Sadley  Spring ; 
bis  men,  thirsty  with  their  early 
march  that  hot  July  morning,  stop- 
ping as  they  crossed  to  drink  and  All 
their  canteens.  Meantime,  every 
movement  of  our  forces  was  made 
manifest  to  Beauregard,  watching 
them  from  the  slope  two  or  three 
miles  west,  by  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
rose  over  their  line  of  march;  and 
regiment  after  regiment  was  harried 
northward  by  him  to  meet  tha  immi- 
nent shock.  No  strength  was  wasted 
by  him  upon,  and  scarcely  any  notice 
taken  o^  our  feint  on  his  right ;  but, 
when  Barndde's  brigade,  ^er  cross- 
ing at  Sadley,  had  marched  a  mile 
or  so  through  woods  down  the  road 
on  the  right  of  Bull  Run,  and  come 
out  into  a  clear  and  cultivated  coun- 
try, stretobing  thence  over  a  mile  of 
rolling  flelds  down  to  Warrenton 
turnpike,  he  was  vigorously  opened 
upon  by  artillery  from  the  woods  in  ' 
his  front,  and,  as  he  pressed  on,  by 
infantty  also.  Continuing  to  ad- 
vuice,  fighting,  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  Hnnter'a  entire  division, 
which  was  soon  joined  on  its  left  by 
Heintzelman's,  which  had  crossed 
the  stream  a  little  later  and  farther 
down,  our  attacking  column  reached 
and  crossed  the  Warrenton  road  from 
Centerville  by  the  Stone  Bridge,  giv- 
ing a  hand  to  Sherman's  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division,  and  all  but  clearing 
this  road  of  the  Rebel  batteries  and 
regiments,  which  here  resisted  our 
efforts,"  under  the  immediate  com- 

U7S  of  Uie  state  c^  the  battle  at  thia  time ; 

"Hear^  losses  had  now  been  niBtaiDedonoar 
aide,  both  m  ntunhera  and  In  Uw  perecMud  vcrth 
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mand  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  JolmBton. 
Here  Griffin's  battery,  which,  with 
-Hickett'e,  had  done  the  most  effectiTe 
fighting  throughout,  waa  charged 
with  effect  by  a  Ilel>el  r^ment, 
which  was  enabled  to  approach  it 
with  impunity  by  a  mistake  of  oar 
officers,  who  supposed  it  one  of  onr 
own.  Three  ditferrait  attacks  were 
repulsed  with  slaughter,  and  the  bat- 
tery remained  in  onr  bands,  thongh 
all  its  horses  were  killed.  At  3 
p.  K.,  the  Rebels  had  been  driv-en 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  were  nearly 
ont  of  Bight,  abandoning  the  Warren- 
ton  mad  entirely  to  our  victorious 
teoopa.  G«n,  Tyler,  on  hearing  the 
guns  of  Hunter  on  onr  right,  had 
pushed  Sherman's,  and  Boon  after 
Keyes's  brigade,  over  the  Ron  to  as- 
sail the  enemy  in  his  front,  driving 
them  back  after  a  severe  struggle, 
and  steadily  advancing  until  checked 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  bat^ 
teries  on  the  bights  above  the  road, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  Rebel 
infantry  strongly  posted  behind 
breastworlra.  A  gallant  charge  by 
the  2d  Maine  and  8d  Connecticut 


temporarily  carried  the  buHdin^ 
behind  which  the  Rebel  guns  were 
sheltered ;  but  the  breastwotlca  were 
too  strong,  and  our  men,  recoiling 
fr«m  their  fire,  deflected  to  the  left, 
moving  down  the  Ron  under  the 
shelter  of  the  blu^  covering  the 
efforts  of  Captain's  Alexander's  pio- 
neers to  remove  the  heavy  abatis, 
whereby  the  Rebels  had  obetntcted 
the  road  up  from  the  Stone  Bridge. 
This  bad  at  length  been  effected;  and 
Schenck's  brigade  and  Ayres'  battery, 
of  Tyler's  division^  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  the  Run  to  aid  in  comple- 
ting our  triumph. 

But  the  Rebels,  at  first  ont-num- 
bered  at  the  point  of  actual  collision, 
had  been  receiving  reenforcements 
neariy  all  day ;  and,  at  this  critical 
mcnnent.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,"  who 
had  that  morning  left  Piedmont, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  with  the  remain- 
ing brigade  of  Gen.  Johnston's  army, 
appeared  on  tlie  field.  Cheer  after 
(jieer  burst  from  the  Rebel  hosts,  bat 
now  so  downcast,  as  this  timely-  re- 
enforcement  roshed  to  the  front  of 
the  battle."    Smith  almost  instantly 


of  the  Blaia  The  8th  Georgia  r^cnant  had 
saOtored  hMvily,  being  eipoBed,  as  it  took  and 
tDuntuaed  ita  position,  to  a  fire  from  the  enenif , 
alrewiy  posted  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their 
front  and  liglit,  sheltered  by  fences  snd  other 
coTSr.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lieut.  Col.  Gard- 
ner was  severely  wounded,  aanlso  several  other 
THloable  officers;  the  Adjutant  of  tha  regimoaC, 
lieat.  Bniach,  was  killed,  aud  the  horse  of  the 
regfreCted  Bartow  was  shot  under  him.  Ttic  4th 
Alabama  alao  suffered  severely  Ihim  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  thousands  of  nuskets  which  they  so 
dauQtlessly  fhinted,  under  the  inunediate  lesdor- 
■bip  of  Bee  himself.  Its  brave  Cokmel,  K.  J. 
Jones,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  many  gal- 
lant officers  fell,  sUun  orhora  de  amibai. 

"Now,  however,  with  the  eurgiag  mass  of 
orer  14,000  Federal  infantry  prosaing  on  their 
front,  and  under  the  incessant  fire  of  at  least 
tweuty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the  fVesh  brin- 
•des  of  Sherman  and  Eoyes  ^proaobisg — [he 
latter  already  iu  musket-ranre — our  lineagaTs 
back,  but  iiDder  orders  from  Qeo.  Bee. 

"  The  enemy,  muutaining  their  fire,  in«Bted 
their  swelling  mesaos  onward  as  our  shattered 


bsttalicns  retired :  the  slaughter  for  the  monMat 
was  deplorable,  and  has  filled  many  a,  Bouthem 
home  with  life-kng  sorrow. 

"  Under  this  inexorable  stress,  the  retrest 
continued  until  arrested  by  the  energy  and  reeo- 
Jution  of  Gen.  Bee,  supported  by  Bartow  aial 
KvaoB,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Robinson  Houa^ 
and  Hampton's  Legion,  which  had  been  already 
advanced,  and  was  in  position  near  it. 

"  Imboden's  battery,  which  had  been  handled 
with  marked  skill,  but  whose  men  were  almoGt 
exhausted,  and  the  two  pieces  of  Walton's  bat- 
tery, under  Lieut.  Richardson,  being  Uireateued 
by  the  enemy's  infontry  on  the  left  and  front, 
were  also  obliged  to  fall  back.  Imbodeo,  leaving 
a  disabled  pieos  on  the  ground,  retired  until  1m 
met  Jackson's  brigade,  while  Bictiardson  joined 
the  main  body  of  hia  batteiy  near  the  Lewis 

"  A  ConnecUcut  traitor. 

"  Tlu  Eidmond  Dispatch  of  August  lit  has  a 
spirited  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  eye-witneei, 
writing  U  Maoaasai  Junc^on,  July  22d  ■  Iron 
which  we  extract  the  foUowIng: 
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fell  from  las  horse,  wounded ;  but 
the  command  of  hia  brigade  wae 
promptly  assumed  by  Col.  Arnold 
Blzey,"  who  pressed  forward,  backed 
by  the  whole  reaseured  and  exnltaot 
Kebel  host,  who  felt  that  the  ^ay 
was  won.  Our  soldiers,  who  had 
been  thirteen  hoars  marching  and 
fighting,  weary,  hangry,  thirsty,  con- 
tinually encountering  fresh  Rebel 
regiments,  and  never  seeing  even  a 
compaoy  hurrying  to  their  own  sup- 
port, became  suddenly  dismayed  attd 

"  Between  3  and  3  o'dodc,  largo  numbers  of 
men  were  leaving  the  field,  some  or  them 
wounded,  oUistb  ezhiutHted  by  the  long  struggle, 
wbopiveasgloomj'ieporta;  but,  na  the  firing  on 
both  sides  continued  steadily,  we  felt  sure  ttiat 
oar  bntTe  Southemere  had  not  been  conquered 
bj  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  the  Nortji.  It 
is,  however,  due  to  truth  to  say  that  the  result 
At  this  hour  hnng  trembling  in  the  bslanee.  We 
had  lost  numbers  of  our  moat  distinguiahed  offi- 
cers. Gena.  Bartow  and  Bee  had  b^n  etricken 
down ;  Lieut.  Col.  Johnson,  of  the  Hampton 
Legion,  bad  been  killed;  CoL  Hampton  had 
been  wounded.  But  there  was  at  band  the  (bar- 
leas  General  whose  reputation  as  a  commander 
was  staked  on  this  battle;  Gen.  Beauregard 
promptly  ofTored  to  lead  the  Hampton  Legion 
Into  action,  which  he  executed  in  a  style  un- 
eurpassed  and  uosurpasaable.  Gen.  Beauregard 
rode  np  and  down  our  lines,  between  the  enemy 
and  his  own  men,  regardless  of  the  heavy  dre, 
'  cheering  and  encour^og  our  troops.  About 
this  time,  a  shell  struck  bis  bor«e,  taking  bis 
bead  off,  and  killing  the  horses  of  his  Aids, 
Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Hayward.  Qen.  Beau- 
regard's Aids  deserve  honorable  mention,  par- 
ticularly those  just  named,  and  Cols.  W.  Porcber 
Uiles,  Jantes  Chestnut,  John  L  Monnhig,  and  A. 
B.  Chisholm.  (iea  Johnston  also  throw  him- 
self inla  the  thickest  of  tlio  fight,  soiling  the 
colors  of  a  Georgia  regiment,  and  rallying  them 
to  the  ohargo.  His  staff  signalized  themselves 
by  their  tntrepidity,  CoL  Tbomaa  being  killed 
and  Uajor  Mason  wounded. 

"  Tour  correspondent  heard  Gen.  Johnston 
exelMm  to  Gen.  Cocke,  just  at  the  critical  no- 
mant,  '  Oh,  for  four  reginteotst'  His  wish  was 
answered  I  for  in  the  distance  our  roenforcements 
appeared.  Tho  tide  of  battle  was  tamed  in  opr 
fiivor  by  the  arrival  of  Qen.  Kirby  Smith,  (Vom 
Winchester,  with  tfiOO  man  of  Qen.  Jobuaton's 
division.  Qen.  Smith  heard,  while  on  tbe  Ma- 
nassas railroad  cars,  the  roar  of  battle.  He 
■topped  tbe  train,  and  hurried  his  troops  across 
the  Qelds  to  the  point  just  where  he  was  moat 
needed.  Tbey  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  tbe 
enemy,  their  arrival  at  thai  point  of  the  field 
being  entirely  unexpected.  The  enemy  fell 
back,  and  a  panic  seized  them.      Clheer  after 


panlc-striuken.  Elzey'e  and  Early'a  " 
fresh  battalions  filled  the  woods  on 
th^r  right,  extending  rapidly  towaid 
its  rear,  firing  on  them  from  under 
cover,  and  seeming,  by  their  shots  and 
cries,  to  be  innumerable.  Two  or 
three  of  our  regiments  recoiled,  and 
then  broke,  rushing  down  to  the  Hun. 
Jefiferson  Davis,  who  had  leil  Rich- 
mond at  6  A.  H.,  reached  the  Junction 
at  4,  and  galloped  to  the  battle-field 
just  in  time,  it  was  said,  to  witness 
the  advance   of  his  cavalry,  1,500 

cheer  fmtb  our  men  went  up,  and  we  knew  the 
battle  had  been  won." 

The  LoaituUla  Oavna;  a  thoronghly'Secessioii 
sheet,  had  an  account  from  its  correspondent 
"Se  Do  Kay,"  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Ken- 
tucky battalion  attached  to  Gen.  Johnstou'a 
tamj,  whidi  reached  tho  battle-field  among  tlie 
last,  snd  who,  writing  frran  Uanasaas,  Monday, 
July  S2d,  after  atatmg  that  Beauregard  bad 
been  driveD  two  miles,  says : 

"The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently 
against  us.  Some  of  our  best  officers  bad  been 
stein,  and  the  Uower  of  our  army  lay  strewn 
upon  the  field,  ghastly  in  death  or  gaping  wiUi 
wounds.  At  noon,  the  nannoDading  is  described 
as  terrifia  It  was  an  incessant  roar  for  more 
than  two  hours,  the  havoc  and  devastation  at 
this  time  being  fbsrflil.  IfcDmoeS,  with  the  aid 
of  Faacrxn'B  divinon  of  20,000  mm,  hadaearlig 
ou0anJied  u>,  and  Vuy  werejast  iA  Oie  actof  poi' 
Kstiitg  Ihemmlvrt  of  the  ratiu/ay  to  Richmrmd. 
Then  all  mould  hait  bttn  kai.  But,  most  oppor- 
lundy — I  may  gay  proiiidentialhi — oJ  Ihisjuaetare, 
Gan.  Johnston,  v/ilh  the  reTnitant  of  his  f&vtnon — 
our  army,  as  vie  foadlij  caii  it,  for  we  hai:t  beat 
friends  and  hroOiera  in  camp  and  field  for  three 
montht — reappeared  and  iruute  one  other  deaperala 
efrtiggh  to  obtaia  the  vaniage-ffnnmd.  Elzcy's 
brigade  of  Marjlaoders  and  Virginiaaa  led  the 
cbai^ ;  Bud  right  mufully  did  inej  execute  tho 

"  AUarjlanderwhodidnot  'go  with  UsStata.' 
"Beauregard's  report  of  the  battle  says : 
"  Col.  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did  not 
raoeive  orders  until  3  o'clock,  whidi  hod  be<u 
tent  Iiim  at  noon,  oame  on  the  groimd  immedir 
atoly  after  Elzey,  wttii  Kemper's  7lh  Tirgioia, 
Hay's  7th  Louisiana,  and  Barksdote's  13tli  Mis- 
sissippi regiments.  Thisbrigade,  by  the  personal 
direction  of  Gen.  Johnslon,  was  marched  by  the 
Holkham  house,  across  tbe  fields  to  the  \et%, 
entirely  around  tbe  woods  tbrwigh  which  S\tej 
bad  passed,  and  onder  »  eevere  fire,  into  a  po- 
tion in  line  of  battle  near  Obln&'a  house,  out- 
flanking the  enemy's  right" 
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Btrong,  nnder  Lieut.  Ool  Stoart,  on 
the  heels  of  our  flying  troops.  He 
telegraphed  that  night  to  his  Con- 
gress as  follows : 

"  Uanabsas  JtmcmoK,  SDoda^  niKht. 

"  Night  ba»  olosed  npon  a  hard-fonght 
field.  Onr  forces  were  victorioas.  The 
enem/.waB  routed,  and  fled  precipitate! j, 
abaDdoning  a  large  amount  of  anns,  ammn- 
Bttioo,  knapsacks,  and  baggage.  The  ground 
was  strewed  for  miles  with  those  killed,  and 
the  farm-hoosesand  the  ground  around  were 
filled  with  woaudcd. 

"  Pursuit  was  continued  along  several 
routes,  toward  Ijeeabnrg  and  Oenterville, 
until  darkness  covered  tbe'fiigitives.  We 
have  captured  several  field-battevies,  stands 
of  arms,  and  Union  and  State  fla^  Many 
prisoners  have  been  taken.  Too  high  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed,  whether  for  tlie  skill 
of  the  principal  officers,  or  for  the  gallantry 
of  all  our  troops.  The  battle  was  mainly 
fongbt  on  our  left.  Oar  force  teat  16,000 ; 
that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  36,000. 

"  Jbffebsok  Davis." 

Had  Davia  been  aware  of  the  utter 
demoralization  of  our  soldiers  by 
panic,  he  would  doubtleBS  have  had 
them  pnrBued,  not  only  t&ward  Cen- 
terville,  but,  if  possible,  into  and  be- 
yond it ;  and  be  would  not  have 
needed  bo  grossly  to  understate  the 
strength  of  his  army  in  order  to 
magnify  his  victory. 

Before  3  p.  jc,  there  bad  been  fitful 


cannonading  and  Bkirmiahing,  but  no 
serious  engagement,  on  onr  left. "  _ 
But,  when  our  defeat  on  the  right 
became  manifest,  Gen.  Johnston" 
again  ordered  Ewell  to  advance  and 
attack ;  which  be  did,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  2d  brigade,  CoL  T,  A. 
Davis,  with  bo  rapid  and  spirited  a 
fire  of  grape  and  canister  that  he 
precipitately  retreated.  There  were 
still  more  than  three  hours  of  good 
daylight  when  the  "Rebels  saw  onr 
routed  right  rushing  madly  from  the 
field,"  like  frightened  sheep,  yet  their 
pursuit  amounted  to  nothing.  They 
came  across  Bull  Run,  preceded  by 
their  cavalry,  and  seem  to  hare  taken 
a  deliberate,  though  rather  distant, 
survey  of  the  5th  division,  drawn  np 
in  good  order  along  the  slope  west  of 
Centerville,  and  eagerly  expecting 
their  advance.  But  they  appear  to 
have  been  aware  that  dieir  victory 
was  a  lucky  accident,  and  they  did 
not  choose  to  submit  its  prestige  to 
the  chances  of  another  fray.  Having 
gratified  their  thirst  for  knowledge, 
considerably  out  of  musket«hot,  tbey 
returned  to  their  previous  hiding- 
places  in   the  woods   skirting   Bull 


"  Beauregard  says,  la  his  officiat  report,  that 
he  sent  orders  to  Q«n.  Ewell,  holding  his  ex- 
tretse  right  at  tbe  Doion  Mills  Tord,  neiC  south 
of  Blackburn's  (on  Bull  Run),  to  advance  and 
otteck ;  and  that  they  did  advance  a  mile  toward 
Centerville  on  tt>e  Union  Mills  road,  but  retreated 
again  "  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery,  In  conB«- 
iioence  of  the  miscarriage  of  orders." 

"  Qen.  Johnston,  who  had  joined  Beauregard, 
at  WuicheBter  on  the  2(>th,  was  tbe  ranking  oCB- 
cer,  and  entitled  to  conmiand :  but,  after  liateniog 
to  Beaur^ard's  plans,  prompdy  aoceded  to  them, 
and  directed  Mm  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
As  Davis  himself  finaUy  arrived  on  the  fleia,  the 
Bebel  army  may  be  said  to  have  had  three  com, 
manders-in-chief  during  tbe  coarse  of  the  battle. 

"A  oorresptmdBnt  of  Tht  Xem  York  HHnute, 
who  witnessed 
fllghl,sayai 


"  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  bad  seen,  il 
seemed  incredible  that  our  whole  army  should 
melt  away  in  a  niglit;  and  so  1  remained  at 
Centerville,  Intating  that,  by  the  morning,  a  sort 
of  reorganiaation  would  hnve  taken  place,  and 
that  our  front  would  still  oppose  the  enemy. 
At  7  A.  H.,  1  started  toward  the  battle-Beld; 
and,  on  reaching  a  couFiderable  acclivity,  waa 
amazed  to  flnd  that  no  vestige  of  oiir  troops  re- 
nained,  excepting  a  score  or  two  of  slra^lit^; 
fu^tivea,  who  followed  tlie  tracks  of  those  who 
bad  gone  before.  While  returning  to  Centerville, 
a  group  of  Rebel  cavalry  passed,  who  looked 
inquirinicly,  but  did  not  question.  Their  conver- 
aation  turned  upon  the  i^ancss  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  ai  Fairrai  Court  House.  AAer  seeking 
Ur.  Wand,  an  artist  from  Now  York,  who  nlso 
lingered,  I  went. straight  to  Fairfax.  As  w« 
pasted  the  church  used  as  a  hospital,  the  docton 
came  out,  and,  finding  what  was  the  oonditicn 
of  aSkira,  vralked  rapidly  awiy.  I  do  not  wisb 
to  say  that  they  dssertad  the  wounded.  Ittey 
Bif  ban  rstnined,  Ibr  eggAt  I  know." 
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'Run. "  Daring  the  fore  part  of  tke 
night,  some  of  oar  men,  who  had  not 
heen  stampeded,  went  down  toward 
the  battle-field  and  brought  away 
one  or  two  gnns.  which  had  been 
abandooed  in  the  sight,  bat  not  cap- 
tared  by  the  enemy.  Oar  5th  di- 
vision, constitating  the  reserve,  now 
become  the  rear-guard,of  onr  anny, 
remaiaed  in  position  until  after  mid- 
night; when,  under  peremptory  orders 
from  Gen.  McDowell,  it  commenced 
its  deliberate  reb^at  to  the  environs 
of  Washington." 


"  B«aijregttrd,  Id  his  offldsl  report,  thoa 
lunel/  ezplajna  this  modestj  : 

"  Bsrlf'sbrigadeimeaa  while,  joined  b/tha  19th 
Tirgioia  regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  Strange,  of  Cocke's 
brigade,  pursued  the  now  ponic-stricjten,  fugitire 
eaem;.  Stuart,  with  his  cavtirj,  and  Bockhom, 
hadaiso  tabeu  up  the  pursuit  along  the  mad  b/ 
which  the  enemy  had  oome  tipoa  the  field  th^ 
mominf;;  but,  soon  encumbered  bj  prisoners, 
who  thronged  his  wa;,  the  former  was  unablo 
to  attack  the  masii  of  the  fast-fleeing,  frantic 
Federalists.  Withers'*,  R.  J.  Preston's,  Cash's, 
tmd  Eersliaw's  regimeats,  Hampton's  Legion 
and  Kemper's  battery,  also  pursued  along  the 
Warrentou  road  by  the  Stone  Bridge,  tbe  enemy 
having  opportunely  opened  a  way  fbr  them 
tiirougli  ibe  heavy  abatis  which  my  troops  bad 
made  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  several 
days  before.  But  ihii  pvratal  was  soun  recalUd, 
in  cantequaux  of  a  fait  report,  which  unforbt- 
nately  rtaehed  ut,  that  the  enemy'i  rtteniea,  knovm 
to  be/rah  and  ofconsiderabU  stnagth,  aeri  Ihrtat- 
mmg  Oie  ponlion  of  Union  MUU  Fbrd." 

"The  impnseioii  that  the  Bebels,  had  they 
pursued,  m^ht  hare  oaptored  or  dispersed  our 
flying  IbroeB,  is  unaust^ned  by  hett.  For  be- 
tween the  panic-stricken  fugiUvea  and  the  vic- 
tors were  uot  merely  the  reserve  (5th)  di- 
vIsioQ,  which  remained  in  position,  and  had 
not  Ored  a  shot,  but  the  Ist  (Tyler'a)  division 
fbrmi^  onr  left,  which  had  suffered  little  loes, 
but  had  rignally  repulsed  the  danonstration 
made  upon  it  at  the  dose  of  the  flght;  while  the 
better  portion  of  our  beaten  right  and  center, 
including  the  ragolar  inbntry  and  cavalry,  still 
Stood  its  ground  and  sternly  &oed  the  foe. 
H^j.  Barry,  our  Chief  of  Artlllaiy  m  the  battle, 
in  his  official  report,  alter  noticing  the  loss  of 
tenof  bis  gans  at  the  clMe,  through  the  flight  of 
their  supporting  infantry,  says: 

"  The  army  having  retired  upon  GenterviOe, 
I  was  ordered  by  Oen.  UcDow^  in  person,  to 
post  the  artillery  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat 

"The  batteries  of  Hunt,  J.yres,  Tidball,  Bd- 
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Gen.  McDowell  reports  onr  losses 
in  this  engagement  at  481  killed  and 
1,011  wounded,  but  says  nothing  of 
how  many  wounded  or  oth«?  were 
taken  prisoners."  Gen.  Beauregard 
reports  the  Rebel  loss  at  269  killed 
and  1,533  wounded;"  in  all,  1,852; 
saying  nothing  of  any  loss  in  prison- 
ers, of  whom  two  or  three  hundred 
were  taken  by  oar  soldiers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  and  duly  for- 
warded to  "Wafihiugton.  He  says  he 
had  sent  1,460  wounded  and  other 
prisoners  to  lUchmond,  and  estimates 


wards,  Qreen,  and  the  New-Tco'k  Bth  regiment, 
(the  latler  served  by  volunteers  from  Wilcox's 
brigade,)  20  pieces  in  all,  were  at  once  placed  In 
position;  and  thus  remwned  nntil  12  o'clock 
p.  u.,  when,  orders  having  been  received  to  re- 
tire upon  the  Potomac,  the  batteries  were  put 
in  march,  and,  covered  by  Bichardson'i  brigMe^ 
retired  in  good  order  and  without  haste,  and. 
early  next  morning,  reoccupied  their  former 
oampfl  on  thePotomao." 

CoL  J.  B.  Biohardson,  oooimandlng  the  4th 
brigade  of  Tyler's  division,  remained  uiunoleBtod 
in  poeitiofi  one  mile  in  advance  of  Genterville,  on 
the  Blaekbnm'a  Ford  road,  nnta  3  a.  il  of  itm- 
day;  then  retreated,  per  order,  through  Center- 
viUe  to  Fairbz  and  ArUj^toa,  entirely  unass^led, 

"  AinoDg  our  killed  were  Ool.  James  Caa» 
ron,  brother  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War— of  the  ISth 
New  York  (Highlanders);  CoL  Slocum,  and 
U^'or  Baliou,  of  the  2d  Bhode  Island ;  andLfaut. 
CoJ.  Haggerty,  of  the  e9th  Sew  Tiwk.  Among 
our  wounded  were  Gen.  David  Hunter  tsd  Qen. 
S.  P.  Heintielman — commanding  divisions ;  CcA. 
Oliver  B.  Wilcoi,  of  Uichigan;  CoL  Glhoan 
Ua^et<»^ofthe  iBt  New  Hampshire;  C0LA.IC. 
Wood,  of  tbs  nth  New  Toritj  CoL  H  W. 
Slocum,  of  the  21th  New  Tork;  and  CoL  H.  L. 
Famham,  of  the  11th  New  Ywtc  (Fire  Zouaves). 
CoL  Wilcox  was  also  taken  prisoner,  as  well  as 
GoL  l£ichael  Cca«oran,  of  the  S9th  New  ToA 
(Irish),  and  M^.  Jtmta  D.  Potter,  of  the  SSth 
New  York — botii  aligfatly  woundad. 

"  "Be  De  Kay,"  a  Bebel  offleer,  writil^  to 
The  Lommiile  Cmaier  from  Manaasaa  JuoctioB) 
on  the  S2d,  says: 

"Oar  hit  i*  JyOy  too  Oiaiamd  Mbd  imd 
wotaided.  Among  the  killed  are  Gen.  Bee,  of 
South  OaroUna;  Oen.  K  K.  Smith,  [a  mistake]. 
Gen.  Bartow,  at  Georgia;  CoL  Uoore  and  aii 
the  Alabama  fleld  offioers;  CoL  Rsher  and  tho 
North  CarolJDa  Held  officers:  Ai^t.  Branch,  of 
QpotfpM,  andahostof  other  leadiiigDMn.'' 
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[fire  weeks  after  the  fight]  that  the 
namber  may  be  increased  to  1,690. 
Hiat  is  certainly  a  very  lean  exliibit 
of  prieonerB  as  the  truit  of  bo  de- 
cisive a  victory ;  bnt  the  fleetnese  of 
oar  soldiers  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  He  guesses  that  our  losses 
vrill  amount  to  4,500  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  and  adds : 

"The  ordnance  and  supplieB  captured  in- 
clude tomt  S8 "  field-piecei  of  the  beat 
ohai'aot^r  of  arms,'*  with  over  100  roands 
of  ammuoitioa  for  each  gun,  87  caissoDB,  3 
forces,  4  batterf-wagoDft,  64  artillery  horses, 
completel)' equipped,  500,000  roandsuf  Hmall- 
arniH  ammunitioQ,  4,600  seta  of  (tocoater- 
ments,  orer  600  maskets,  some  S  regimental 
and  garrison  flags,  with  a  large  namber  of 

{istols,  knapeackg,  swohIb,  canteens,  blan- 
ets,  a  large  store  of  axes  and  intrenching 
tools,  wagons,  ambalanoes,  horses,  csmp  and 
garrison  equipage,  hospital  stores,  and  aome 
inbsisteDoe." 

At  7  A.  M.,  of  Monday,  the  22d,  the 
last  of  our  stragglers  and  wounded 
left  Centerville,  which  a  Kebel  cav- 
alry force  was  about  to  enter.     Sut 


there  was  no  pnrsuit,  and  no  lose  on 
our  part  after  the  battle,  but  of  what 
our  men  threw  away,  Beanr^ard 
explains  his  failure  to  pursue,  after 
our  discomfiture,  as  follows : 

"  An  armj  which  had  fooght  like  onra  on 
that  day,  against  nncommon  odds,  under  a 
Jnly  snn,  most  of  the  time  withont  water 
and  withont  food,  eicept  a  hastil;  snatched 
meal  at  dawn,  was  not  in  condition  for  the 
toil  of  an  eager,  efTective  parsait  of  an  enem; 
immediatelf  after  the  battle. 

"On  the  following  day,  an  annsnall; 
heavy  and  nn intermitting  fall  of  rain  inter- 
rened  to  obstruct  our  advance,  with  reason- 
able prospect  of  iruitfni  resnila.  Added  lo 
this,  the  want  of  a  cavalry  force  of  snfficient 
numbers  made  an  efficient  pursnit  a  military 
impOBsibiJity,"         

The  forces  actually  engaged  in  this 
celebrated  battle,  so  decisive  in  its 
results  and  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, were  probably  not  far  fi*om 
25,000  on  either  aide ;  **  while  tlie  com- 
batants actually  on  the  battle-field,  or 
BO  near  it  as  to  be  practically  at  the 
diapoaal  of  the  respective  command- 


"  Our  reports  admit  absi  of  IT  guns;  other 
accounts  make  ft  Z2.  Beauregard,  wrltiDg  on 
the  2Gth  of  Ai^ust,  should  have  been  able  to 
stale  the  exact  number.  His  statemeut  of  the 
number  of  muskets  taken  at  "oTor  GOO,"  in- 
cluding all  those  dropped  by  our  dead  and 
wounded,  proves  that  the  sUuiea  told  by  eid- 
ted  correspondents  and  other  fugitlTes,  of  our 
men  throwing  away  ever3rthiDg  that  oould  im- 
pede tbeir  flight,  were  { 


**  Qen.  Heintselman,  in  his  oiBdal  report  of 
the  battle,  girii^  an  account  of  bis  retreat  by 
the  circuitous  road  on  which  he  bad  adrsnced, 
says: 

"  Having  every  reason  to  fear  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit from  the  enapy's  fresh  troops,  I  was  ded- 
rons  of  ronuiug  a  strong  rear-guani ;  but  neither 
the  rflbrts  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  nor 
the  coolness  of  the  regular  troops  with  me,  could 
induce  Oiem  to  fonn  a  sin^  company.  We  re- 
Jied  ODtirely  for  our  protection  on  one  Motion  of 
artillery  Bod  a  few  companies  of  cavalry.  Host 
of  the  road  was  favorable  for  infantry,  but  unfa- 
vorable for  cavalry  and  artiilery.  About  dusk, 
as  we  approaidted  the  Warrenlon  turnpike,  we 
.  heard  a  flring  of  i^ed  cannon  on  our  ri^^ht,  and 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  established  a  battery 
enfiladii^  the  road.    Capt.  Anudd,  with  his  sec- 


Won  of  artillery,  attempted  to  run  tbe  gauntlet 
and  reach  the  bridge  over  Cub  Bun,  about  two 
miles  from  Centerville,  but  fbund  it  obstructed 
with  broken  vehides,  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  pieces,  as  they  were  under  tbe  fire 
of  these  rified  caanon.  The  cavab^  tamed  to 
Uis  leit,  and,  after  paa^ng  through  a  sbip  at 
woods  and  some  fields,  struck  a  road  which  led 
them  to  some  camps  occupied  by  our  troops  in 
the  morning,  through  which  we  giuned  the  turn- 
pike. At  about  8  p.  u.,  wo  rtaohed  tbe  camps 
we  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  Had  a  brigade 
from  the  reserve  advanced  a  short  distance  be- 
yond Ceotorville,  nearly  one'third  of  the  artil- 
lery lost  might  have  been  aaved,  as  it  was  aban- 
doned at  or  near  this  croaaing." 

These  were  t^o  only  guns  lost  by  us,  save 
those  abandoned  for  want  of  horses,  on  the  im- 
mediate Add  of  conflict. 

"  Pollard,  in  his  "  Southern  History,"  says : 

"  Our  eObctlve  force  or  all  arms  ready  for  action 
on  the  Beid,  on  the  eventful  morning,  was  loss 
than  30,000  men." 

This  was  before  the  arrival  of  that  portion  of 
Johnston's  army  led  to  the  Held  by  Kirby  Smith, 
snd  afterward  commanded  by  Eizey,  or  tbe  brig- 
ade of  Early — to  say  nothing  of  tho  reenlbrco- 
ments  that  were  received  duriog  tbe  day  from 
the  direction  of  Sichmond. 
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era,  were,  on  either  side,  not  far  trom 
35,000.  Bjit  die  Rebels,  who  were 
somewhat  the  fewer  at  day-break, 
foiight  under  the  encouraging  etimn- 
lus  of  a  knowledge  that  every  hour, 
as  it  passed,  added  to  their  strength ; 
that  each  railroad  train  arriving  at 
the  Junction,  brought  fresh  brigade 
after  brigade  to  their  support ; "  and 
tbeae,  as  they  arrived,  were  hastened 
to  that  part  of  the  field  whereon  their 
senices  could  he  most  effective : 
while  our  men,  who  had  been  called 
to  arms  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  generally  thrown  aside  their 
knapsacks  and  haversacks  to  facilitate 
their  movements,  had  been  fourteen 
hour3  marching^Bome  of  them  on 
the  double-quick  for  miles — or  fight- 
ing, and  were  utterly  exha]isted  and 
faint  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  while 
not  a  single  compatty  had  been  added 
to  their  numberB.  Some  r^menta 
fought  badly,  and  had  been  demor- 
alized and  dispersed  prior  to  the  gen- 
eral catastrophe;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority evinced  a  courage  and  devotion 
which,  under  favoring  auspices,  would 
have  commanded  victory.  They  gave 
way  only  when  hope  seemed  dead  — 
when  the    ever-increasing    hosts    of 

"  Mr.  Julius  BiD^,  on  lijs  return  from  captiTity 
at  KiclimoDd,  having  beon  inkco  prisoner  on  the 
battls-fielJ.  after  seeing  and  hearing  all  tliat  ho 
could  on  botli  sides,  roporta  us  follows ; 

"  Dean  regard's  force  Qt  Bull  Run  was  21,000; 
whicli  was  iacreasod  by  8,1.00  of  Jolinston's  the 
dij  bsfnro,  aad  by  G,l)00  mora  during  th<i  ca- 
gajrompnt.  This  statement  is  oonflrmcd  from 
an  iailo]iendeQt  and  truatworthj  Bourco." 

"  The  iVno  Torli  TLjiim  of  July  SGth  oontaineil 
a  c^FEfi'.l!;  prepared  ststemeiit,  bj  its  Editor,  of 
ac3DTorsaUon  wiUi  Qen.  Scott  at  his  owndinner- 
(jblo  on  tlio  Tuesday  bernro  tbs  battle;  irberein 
Goti.  Scott  doToloped  his  conception  of  tb*  alnit- 
CJ7  required  for  the  overtbraw  of  tbo  ItsbellioD, 
13  Ibllows ; 

"ift'io  matter  had  been  left  to  him,  ho  BaiiL 
li--  n-oil'l  iiare  Commenced  by  a  perfect  blockade 
of  over/  Soutbom  port  on  the  Atlantic  and  on 


their  foes  not  only  outnumbered  them 
in  their  front,  but  filled  the  woods  on 
their  right  flank,  exposing  them  to 
an  enfilading  fire,  which  they  could 
not  return  with  efiect ;  and,  their  de- 
feat once  confessed,  the  confusion  and 
panic  of  t^eir  flight  are  explained,  not 
excused,  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  long  detour  thev  Iiad  necesBarily 
made  in  advancing  to  the  attack,  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  of  battle,  their  line 
of  retreat  lay  in  part  along  the  front 
of  the  foe,  much  of  whose  strength 
was  actually  nearer  to  Centerville 
than  they  were  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  turned  against  them. 

The  causes  of  this  disaster,  so  shame- 
fully misstated  and  perverted  at  the 
time,  are  now  generally  understood. 
No  one  could,  at  this  day,  repeat  the 
misrepresentations  that  for  the  mo- 
ment prevailed,  without  conscious, 
palpable  guilt  and  ignominy.  The 
true,  controlling  reasons  of  our  defeat 
are,  briefly,  these : 

I.  The  fundamental,  fatal  error  on 
our  Bido  was  that  spirit  of  hesitation, 
of  indecision,  of  calculated  delay, 
of  stolid  obstruction,  which  guided  *' 
our  Military  councils,  scattering  our 

iba  Gulf.  Then  ho  would  hnvo  collected  n  larfts 
forco  ot  the  enpitul  for  defensive  purposes,  oDd 
another  hirgo  "no  on  t'.io  Mississippi  for  oBensive 
ope-ntions.  Tho  Summer  months,  during  which 
it  is  madness  (o  toko  troops  soiitli  of  St.  Loui^ 
should  liavo  been  devoted  to  Uctlail  instniction 
— and,  with  t!ie  Hrst  frosts  of  Autumn,  ho  would 
have  taknn  a  column  of  GO,C(lO  \vcl1-ll!sdprned 
troops  down  llie  Mississippi — end  talien  every 
important  point  on  that  river.  New  Orlcaoa  in- 
tliidod.  Jl  e-mll  haii  betn  done,  he  fOiJ,  teilh 
ffrealer  eate,  IB.VA  fcjJ  twt  of  I'/e,  and  teiL\  far 
lium  imp'jTta..l  remit-!,  L'lan  vniutJ  atlenl  Hie 
mantk.'ny  of  ca  arm-i  to  RichmonJ.  At  eight 
points,  tho  river  n-ould  probably  b.^vo  been  do- 
fended,  and  'eight  battles  n'Ould  hnvo  been  no 
ecasary;  but,  in  every  ono  of  thoai,  suooesa 
ivoutd  havo  been  made  cortain  for  ua.  The 
Missisai;-pi  and  tho  Athntio  <aico  ours,  Iha 
Poulheni  States  would  liovo  i>een  compdled,  by 
t!io  natural  end  incvitablo  prcnsuro  of  events,  to 
seek,  by  t,  return  to  the  Cnion,  eecapo  fiom  Um 
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forces  and  paralyzing  our  efforts. 
Had  saj  real  pnrpoee  of  suppressing 
the  Rebellion  been  cherished  bj  Gen. 
Scott,  he  would  never  have  scattered 
our  eastern  forces  along  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake,  from 
Cumberland  to  Fortress  Honroe,  di- 
vided into  three  or  four  distinct 
armies,  onder  the  command  of  militia 


ofiBcers  who  had  never  smelt  burning 
powder,  unless  in  a  s^irrel-haint 
His  advance  across  the  Potomac,  after 
having  been  put  off  so  long  as  possi- 
ble, was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  24th  of  May.  Within  one  week 
thereafter,  a  colnmn  of  fiO,000  men 
should  have  taken  the  road  to  Itich- 
mond,  with  their  commander  in  their 


ruin  that  woold  tMedaj-  orerwbdm  Uiem,  out 
of  it  'This,'  Buid  he,  'waamvpUD.  Bat  I  am 
only  a  mibordlnaM.  It  is  my  bn^era  to  ^re 
adTHW  whea  it  ia  aaked.  and  to  obey  ord*ra  when 
they  are  given.  /  shall  do  A  There  are  men  in 
the  Cabinet  who  know  much  more  about  war 
than  I  do,  and  who  bare  far  greatw  int^ueoce 
than  I  have  la  delermiuiag  the  plan  of  the  cun- 
ptugn.  Here  never  waa  amorejaatand  Dprif^ht 
man  than  the  Preaideot — never  one  who  deaired 
more  aincerely  to  promote  the  beat  iotereat  of 
the  oonntry.  But  tiiere  are  men  among  hii  ad- 
Tisera  who  consult  their  own  Tesentmenta  far 
more  than  the  dictates  of  wiBdom  and  eipeH- 
enoe,  and  eiese  mm  miu  pmbablv  dtcide  Ae  plan 
^  Otttamtpiam.  I  ahall  do,  or  attempt,  what- 
ever  I  am  ordsred  to  do.  Bvt  thq/  matt  nothold 
nu  rttjxmMk.  If  I  am  ordered  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond, I  shall  endeavor  to  do  it  But  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  have  no  oonceplioii  of 
the  dilBcultiea  we  ahall  esooanier.  I  know  the 
ooDntry — how  adminblj  adapted  it  la  for  de- 
fense, and  how  reaolutely  and  obatinatelj  it  will 
be  defended.  I  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  take  Ridunond;  now  tbat  it  has  been  dia- 
mced  by  becoming  the  capital  ot  tbe  Rebel 
Confbdenicj,  I  feel  a  resentment  toward  it,,Biid 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  scatter  its 
Congress  to  the  winds.  But  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  hitman  resentment  is  a 
very  bad  foondation  for  public  policy;  and  these 

rnllemen  will  hve  long  eoough  to  learn  it  also. 
tttall  do  what  I  am  ordered.  I  shall  fight 
when  and  when  I  am  commanded.  Bvi,  if  I 
am  competed  ta  fight  b^fiirt  I  am  ready,  thty  thcdt 
wit  held  me  rapmnblt.  These  gentlenwD  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  as  I  am 
willing  to  take  that  of  mine.  But  they  moat  not 
throw  Iheir  reeponsibility  upon  my  shoulders.' 

"  This  is  the  substance  and  very  nearly  the 
language  oT  a  portion  of  Gen.  Scott's  oonversa- 
tion  on  tbe  oocaaion  referred  to.  It  proves  oon- 
olusivelf  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  advance 
upon  Richmond  by  way  of  Uaiuaaas,  at  that  time. " 

Hon.  Frencb  F.  BlaJr,  In  a  speech  to  the  House 
(Aug.  1st,  isei),  after  t«pe1ting  the  false  impu- 
tation that  Gen.  Soott  had  been  constraizied  by 
the  President  (his  only  superior)  to  flght  this  bat- 
tle prematnrely,  in  opposition  to  the  Stales  of 
Ub  own  judgmeDt,  stated  thftt 

"The  President,  after  he  had  liifonaation  that 
Oen.  Johnston  had  escaped  through  the  handa 
of  Gen.  Patterson  and  had  Joined  Geo.  Beaure- 


gard on  Friday  evening,  went  to  Geu.  Scott,  and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  waiting  until  Patter- 
son's corps  could  come  up  and  reenforce  the  army 
that  was  then  before  Manassas;  but,  so  firmly 
axed  was  Goo.  Scott's  determination  to  attack  the 
enemy  then  and  there,  that  the  I*remdcnt's  sug- 
gestion was  disregarded.  The  Secretary  of  War 
also  returned  from  tbe  field  before  (he  battle,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  Gen.  Scott  to  send  forwuil 
reenforcementsi  be  urged  it  again  and  again; 
and  finally  succeeded  in  having  five  regimenta 
sent,  two  of  which  readied  Centsrville  before  tiie 
retreat  commettced." 


"  I  do  not  bebeve  that  It  was  Gen.  Sootf  a  plm. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  promulgate  his  plan.  I 
think,  even,  that,  if  such  was  his  plan,  gentlemen, 
without  arrogating  to  thOHaelras  any  superior 
militaryknow1edge,mlght  well  dissent  from  ii.  I 
do  not  profew  to  have  any  knowledge  of  militaiy 
mattere  at  all ;  and  yet  I  can  say  that  any  such  pUn 
as  ttiat  would  lead  to  a  fatal  disaster  to  our  coun- 
tty,  in  the  relations  which  it  would  bring  abont 
between  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States ;  in  the  relations  it  would  bring  about 
between  our  Goremmeiit  and  foreign  goven- 
menta,  and  between  the  Union  men  in  the  Boi^ 
der  Slates  and  their  enemies.  I  tliink  it  wooU 
be  a  fatal  mistake.  I  am  well  satisfied  tbat  It 
is  not  the  plan  of  the  Govcmnient,  and  will  not 
be  acted  upon,  whether  Gen.  8cott  favors  it  or 
BOL  That  is  the  plan  which  Uie  Confederate 
troops  and  autboriljes  ere  in  favor  of;  and  th^ 
have  proceeded  upon  it  Their  desire  is  to  main 
the  whole  of  this  war  within  the  Border  States 
and  escape  themselves  scot  free — t>ot  only  fires 
(him  Scott,  bnt  from  all  our  other  Generals.  Tbey 
wish  to  ei^  entire  quietude,  in  order  to  raiae 
their  cotton,  that  they  may  hold  it  out  to  fcveign 
nations  as  a  bribe  to  break  our  blockade.  Tlut 
Is  their  otject  and  thtf r  lieart^s  desire. 

"  They  wish,  alBo.  to  Intrendi  tbemaetves  with- 
in tiiooe  Border  StMes,  whsre  tbey  can  get  plea- 
^  of  subsistence,  and  wring  a  reluctant  support 
^om  the  tTuion  men  of  those  Sutea.  The  codd- 
tjea  of  Alcjandria  and  Fairfax  gave  an  immense 
Dnkm  vote  when  the  questhn  was  sutooltted  to 
ttiem ;  and,  at  the  last  vote  upon  the  Or^nanoe 
of  Secesaitm,  they  would  have  given  the  same 
vote  for  the  Union  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  bayonets  of  the  Confederate 
troops;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  Virginia  tbey 
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midst,  even  tbongh  he  liad  to  travel 
ia  an  ambulance.  Moving  slowly, 
Bteadilj/cantiouBly  forward,  oar  army 
should  have  been  reinforced  by  two 
or  three  freah  regiments  each  day, 
beiog  exercised  in  field  maneuvers  at 
every  opportunity.  On  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  July,  this  array,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  should  have 
been  before  Richmond,  not  then  for- 
tified to  any  serious  extent,  and  should 
have  replaced  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  the  steeples'  of  that  city  by  the 


Fourth,  at  latest.  That  we  had  ample 
force  to  do  this,  is  now  beyond  doubt ; 
for  the  Ilebels,  gathering  all  their 
strength  from  the  Shenandoah  on  the 
one  side  to  the  James  on  the  other, 
were  barely  able,  on  the  2  let — three 
weeks  after  we  should  have  been  be- 
fore Bichmond — to  beat  a  third  of 
our  regiments  that  might  and  should 
have  confronted  them." 

U.  The  dagrant  disobedience  and 
defection  of  Gen.  Patterson,"  onac- 
conntable  on  any  hypothesis  consist- 


wsM  free  fhna  the  CoolMenia  bajooets,  tbef 
gaTe  a  iuyurit7  or  rotea  agdost  Secession.  The 
eame  waa  the  case  in  TenoeBSee.  An;  such  plan 
aa  that  vhich  Tb«  Timai  saja  ia  Oen.  Soon's  plan 
of  canying  on  the  yrtiz  would  leave  the  uoormed 
Uoion  tnen  or  tlie  Border  folates  and  of  the  Soiith- 
WD  Slatea  at  the  mercy  of  the  armies  or  the  Con- 
federate Statas.  It  would  leave  the  25,000  mft- 
Jorit;  in  East  Teimessee,  the  Toat  auyoriCj  in 
Uiasourl,  and  everjwhera  else,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Rebels. 

"  I  say,  further,  that,  if  we  remain  idle  for 
mch  a  period  of  time,  doin^  nothing  upon  the 
borders  of  these  Nvolted  States,  however  great 
am  *XJaj  we  might  poasess,  we  altould,  by  ao  do- 
ing, proolaim  to  the  world  that  we  were  unable 
to  enter  those  States  and  put  down  Rebellion; 
and  the  govemtoenta  of  Europe  would  make  it  a 
preteit  for  aclmowiedging  the  independence  of 
tfaoeeStfttea. 

"  It  is  manifest,  Oierafoie,  that  such  important 
political  Qoasiderationa  must  entor  Imgely  into 
any  plan  of  campaign  I  and  no  plan  is  admissible 
whidt,  by  its  delays,  destroys  the  busineas  of  the 
countiy,  leaves  the  Union  men  of  the  Border 
Slalea  and  their  property  a  prey  to  the  Bebels, 
and  gives  a  pretext  to  (br«gn  Powers  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  fordng  our  blockade." 

That  the  pdii^  of  'wait  and  get  ready,'  in- 
volved, in  fact,  a  virtoal  admission  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederacy,  while  enabling  the 
Bebels  to  crush  out  the  last  vestiges  of  Union- 
ism in  the  South,  aa  also  to  cover  all  the  impor- 
tant pointa  with  impregnable  fbrtlflcations,  erect- 
ed in  good  part  by  slave  labor,  is  too  obviona  to 
need  enforcement  It  was  the  -pohcy  of  aU  who 
wished  to  save  the  Union  by  surrendeilDg  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Bebela,  bidding  them  do  wboi 
they  ]deased  with  the  Constituticfi,  the  Govem- 
meot,  the  territoriea,  ao  that  they  wonld  but  con- 
sent to  endure  us  as  feUow-couatrymen. 

"That  Qen.  Soott,  though  loyal  and  Union- 
toving.  was  always  In  ntvor  of  buying  off  the 
Rebellion  by  compromises  and  oonoesstons,  mid 
averse  to  what  waa  most  unjustly  termed  '  co£r- 


}  aoanX.  How  eagerfj 
he  jumped  upon  the  'finality'  platform  when 
nominated  for  President,  in  IS92,  and  ordered  4 
grand  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  Iho 
passage  of  Ur.  Oathrle's  Climpromise  pnqiodi- 
tiona  In  the  "  Peace  Confereooe"  of  1S61,  are 
matters  of  record.  That  he  sought  to  have  Fort 
Sumter  evaouated,  a  nonth  later,  aa  a  "  militwy 
neoeed^,"  ia  well  kitown.  Two  or  three  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  very  morning  that  the  Reb^ 
opened  &re  on  Sumter,  The  Satioaai  InldSgenetr, 
of  April  11th,  coDlshied  the  following,  which 
was  widely  understood  to  have  been  inspired,  If 
not  directly  written,  by  him : 

"  There  is  a  general  snd  almost  onivarsal  de> 
aire  that  no  oo^rcire  measures  should  be  resort- 
ed to,  so  aa  to  induce  actual  collirion  of  arma  be- 
tween Che  States  that  say  they  have  seceded  and 
the  OovemmeDt  of  the  United  Sutea,  until  all 
peaceM  remedies  have  been  exhausted,  yet : 

"  Gnat  conOdenoa'  is  In^i/ed  by  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  actual  atrength  and  power  of  the 
OovernmeDt.  It  gratifies  national  pride  to  have 
the  consciousness  that  the  Qovarnmenl  is  in  po*- 
sssaion  o(  power,  and  that,  when  it  ia  not  ezer- 
daed,  it  may  receive  the  credit  <d'  tOrbttavux. 
There  would  be  an  objection  that  this  attribot* 
of  powM'  should  b«  directed,  at  the  present  ma- 
ment,  to  any  ipedGo  end ;  even  though  that  end 
should  be  the  execution  of  the  hiwe.  But  no- 
Uiing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  anivenal 
satisfaction  Is  felt  and  security  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  power  of  tlie  Qovemmeat  is 
mady,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  b«  applied  and 

<*  Pollard,  in  hia  "  Sotttbera  Htstory,"  blandly 

"The  best  aervice  whiclk  the  anny  of  the  She- 
naodoah  oould  render  was  to  prevent  the  defeat 
of  that  of  the  Potomac.  To  be  able  to  do  tbi^ 
it  was  neceaoa^  for  Oen-  Johnston  to  defeat 
Oen.  PsttersoD,  or  to  elude  bun.  The  latter 
course  waa  Che  more  speedy  and  certain,  and 
was,  therefore,  adopted.  Evading  the  enemy  by 
lbs  disposition  of  the  advance  guard  under  CoL 
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ent  with  the  posaeBsion,  on  his  part,  of 
coorage,  common  sense,  and  loyalty." 

m.  The  failure  of  Gen.  Scott  to 
Bend  forward  with  Gen.  McDowell  a 
force  adequate  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies.  The  fact  that  20,000 
yoiunteetB  remained  idle  and  useless, 
thronghont  that  eventful  Sunday,  in 
and  immediately  around  Washing- 
ton— @cott  having  obBtinately  resist- 
ed entreaties  that  they  should  be  dis- 
patched to  the  iront — insisting  that 
McDowell  had  "  men  enough" — that 
he  needed  no  cavalry,  etc. — of  itself 
attests  strongly  the  imbecility  and 
lack  of  purpose  that  then  presided 
over  our  military  councils," 

rV,  The  Bebels  were  kept  thor- 


onghly  acquainted  by  their  confeder- 
ate left  by  Davis,  Floyd,  etc.,  in  our 
service,  with  everything  that  toiJc 
place  or  was  meditated  "  on  our  side ; 
and  so  were  able  to  anticipate  and 
baffle  every  movement  of  our  ar- 
mies," Thus,  a  military  map  or  plan 
of  the  region  directly  west  of  Wash- 
ington had  been  completed  for  use 
at  the  War  Department  barely  two 
days  before  our  advance  reached  Cen- 
terville ;  but,  the  movement  being 
rapid,  the  ^Rebels  left  here  many  ar- 
ticles in  their  hasty  flight,  and,  among 
them,  a  copy  of  this  map,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  unknown  to  all  bat  a 
few  of  our  highest  officers.  It  was 
so  throughout,,  Washington  swarmed 


Stuart,  our  irmy  moved  tbrough  Athlef 's  Gap  to 
Piedmont,  a  Btation  of  tlis  U*oas«aR  ti*p  ntilrMd. 
Hence,  the  iofbati?  were  to  be  transported  by 
tba  railway,  while  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
ordered  lo  contimie  their  march.  Qen.  JoliDBton 
reached  Msnwwag  about  hood  dd  tbe  30th,  pre- 
ceded by  the  1th  and  8th  Qeorgia  regimenlaaDd 
by  Jackson'fi  brigade,  conaisting  of  the  2d,  4th, 
Gth,  27th,  and  33d  Vlrginik  regimenta.  He  was 
•cconpaaied  by  Qen.  Bee,  with  the  llh  Alaba- 
ma, the  2d,  and  two  componiea  of  the  II tb  Mi;- 
HBBippi.  The  preiident  of  the  railroad  had  as- 
sured liim  that  tbe  remainiog  troopa  ebotild  arrire 
dnring  the  day." 

**  FMtersoQ  wA  a  Bredchu'ldge  Democrat  of 
tbe  extreme  pro-Slavery  type — of  that  type  wboee 
Tiewm  were  expressed  by  Tlu  Punut/lvanian — 
(see  page  428).  When,  on  tiie  receptioD  of  the 
tidiop  of  Fort  Sumter'a  surrender,  a  great  pop- 
ular upriaing  took  place  ia  Philadelphia,  as  in 
other  cotiee,  and  Immense  crowds  paraded  tbe 
streets,  demandii^  that  tbe  Bag  of  the  Union 
Bbould  be  ereiywhere  displayed.  Gen.  Patter- 
son's was  one  of  tbe  mansioaB  at  which  this  pub- 
lic exBctioD  of  an  avowal  of  sympathy  with  the 
outraged  symb*^  of  our  Union  was  longest  and 
most  Btnrdily  resisted. 

"  W.  H.  Buuell,  writmg  IWnn  Waebington  to 
The  London  JXmet  on  the  19lh,  two  days  tiefore 
tbe  battle — doubtless  obtaining  his  Information 
from  authentic  sources— ^ns  states  the  disposi- 


n  McDg*«n,  U  Filriki  uil  CtntrrrtOt  . 
or  l>itunuii.aB  IhaSheniiodeiili  ,  .  .  . 
f  r  Muisftelil.  In  and  iboat  WHlilii|i(ton.    . 


Thus,  while  tbe  Retiels  ooncenirated,  iTom 
Richmond  ou  tbe  south  to  Windiesler  on  tbe 
north,  all  tbeir  available  strength  upon  UauBSias, 
and  had  it  in  hand  before  the  ctoae  of  the  boUle, 
UcDowstl  bad  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  our 
corresponding  forces  wherewith  to  oppose  it — 
be  acting  on  the  oETensivo.  In  other  words,  we 
fought  with  35,000  men,  a  battle  in  which  we 
might  and  should  have  had  ^  6,000. 

■Mr.  Julius  Bing,  a  Oerman  by  birth  but 
BritLab  by  oaturalization,  who  was  on  tbe  battle- 
fletd  SB  a  spectator,  and  was  there  taken  prison- 
er, and  conducted  next  morning  to  Beaoregird's 
head-quarters,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Ri<^aix)nd, 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  the  facul^  of  making 
himaelf  agreeable  to  either  side,  stated,  after  his 
return,  that  among  the  men  he  met  at  Beaure- 
gard's bead-qoartera,  at  the  Junction,  waa  CoL 
jOTdati,  formerly  of  our  War  Deoartmentr  who 
boasted  that  he  had  received, 

"Before  ihs  attack  at  Bull  Run,  a  cipher  dia- 
patcb  from  some  well-informed  person  within 
our  lines,  iciving  fall  details  of  our  moTomenti, 
including  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of  buctto, 
the  lime  at  which  operations  would  commence, 
and  the  number  of  our  troops." 

"  A  correspondent  of  TV  New  Tork  ly&mt, 
in  his  account  of  tbe  battle,  says : 

"A  remarkable  fiiot  to  be  considered  ia,  that 
the  enemy  seemed  perfectly  aoqualuced  with  our 
{dans.  The  feint  of  Col.  Glohardsoo  aiailed 
nothing,  since  the  Rebel  force  bad  nearly  all 
been  withdrawn  from  that  position.  Our  com- 
bined attack  waa  thoroughly  met,  and  at  the 
very  points  where  partial  snrpnses  bod  been  aa- 
tidpated." 
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vith  traitors,  ma&7  of  them  holding 
offioiol  positions  of  the  gravest  re- 
BpousibUity ;  and  whatever  it  was 
important  to  Beauregard  to  know  be 
epeedilj  ascertained.  To  cross  the 
Potomac,  a  little  below  or  above  onr 
oampe,  was  never  difflonlt ;  and,  once 
acrosa,  trusty  messengers  knew  where 
to  find  fleet  horses  and  sure  guides  to 
take  tbem  to  the  Rebel  lines.  The 
Confederate  chiefe  knew  which  among 
oar  officers  meant  them  any  harm, 
and  which  might  be  confidently  trust- 
ed never  to  take  them  at  disadvan- 
tage. They  evidently  had  no  more 
apprehension  that  Patterson  would 
obstmct  or  countervail  the  march 
of  JolmBton  to  Manassas  than  that 
Breckinridge  or  Burnett  would  do 
them  morttd  barm  in  Congress. 

v.  The  fall,  very  early  in  the  action, 
of  Gen.  David  Hunter, "  coomiaDd- 
ing  the  2d  or  leading  division,  was 
most  untimely  and  unfortunate.  He 
was  so  seriouBly  wounded  that  he  was 
neceasarOy  borne  from  the  field. 
Oen.  Heintzelman,"  commanding  the 
Sd  division,  was  also  wonnded;  not 
as  severely,  bat  so  as  to  disable  him. 
Geo.  HcDowell  either  had  control 
of  Ronyon's  division,  guarding  bis 
line  of  comraonication,  or  he  had  not. 
If  he  had,  he  should  have  ordered  the 
bulk  of  it  to  advance  that  morning 
on  Centerville,  so  as  to  have  bad  it 
well  in  hand  to  precipitate  on  the  foe 
at  the  decisive  moment;  or,  if  he 
was  BO  hampered  by  Scott  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do  this,  he 
should  have  refnsed  to  attack,  and 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army, 
rather  than  fight  a  battle  so  fottered. 

"Cdonel  or  the  Sdcsvalrfia  tbei^vloi'  kt- 
Tioe. 

"Cotonet  ia  tha  regular  Mrrice. 

"Ac  ttw  flnt  year  of  (he  war,  no  t^utar 


After  the  mischief  was  done,  Ran- 
yon's  division'  was  ordered  forward 
&om  Fairfax — of  course,  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  it  shonld,  at  least,  have 
been  promptly  employed  to  block 
completely  with  its  bayonets  the 
roads  leading  to  Washington,  sternly 
arresting  the  flight  of  the  panie- 
stricken  fngitives,  and  gathering  them 
np  into  something  which  should  bear 
once  more  the  sembluice  of  an  army. 
yi.  The  original  call  of  President 
Lincoln  on  the  States,  for  75,000  ' 
militia  to  serve  three  months,  was  a 
deplorable  enpr.  It  resulted  natu- 
rally from  that  obstinate  infatuation  . 
which  would  believe,  in  defiance  of 
all  history  and  probability,  that  an 
aristocratic  conspiracy  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  culminating  in  a  rebellion 
based  on  tm  artificial  property  valued 
at  Foor  Thousand  Millions  of  Dol- 
lars, and  wielding  the  resources  of 
ten  or  twelve  States,  having  nearly 
ten  millions  of  people,  was  to  be  put 
down  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  by  some 
process  equivalent  to  reading  the 
Riot  Act  to  an  excited  mob,  and 
sending  a  squad  of  police  to  disperse 
it.  Hence,  the  many  prisoners  of  war 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in 
West  Virginia  and  Missonri,  had,  up 
to  this  time,  been  quite  commonly 
permitted  to  go  at  lai^  on  taking  an 
oath  "  of  fiddly  to  the  Constitution 
— a  process  which,  in  their  view,  was 
about  as  ugnificant  and  imposing  as 
taking  a  glass  of  cider.  The  Got- 
enunent  had  only  to  call  for  any  num- 
ber of  men  it  required,  to  serve  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  Congress,  or  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion,  and 

liBt  of  priscmers  taken  bf  uh — not  eren  of  thoa» 
paroled  — wM  kept  at  the  War  Department! 
hence,  we  feU  deplorablj  behind  in  oui  account. 
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they  conld  have  been  liad  at  once. 
Beg^neDts  were  praBsed  upon  it  from 
all  ndee;  and  the  hotds  of  Washing- 
ton were  crowded  hy  keen  competi- 
toTB  for  the  coveted  privilege  of  rais- 
ing more  batteries  and  ftesh  bat- 
talioaa.  None  aaked  for  shorter  terms 
to  serve,  or  wodd  have  then  hesi- 
tated to  enlist  for  the  war.  It  was 
entirely  proper  to  call  out  the  oi^an- 
ized  and  tuiiformed  militia  as  minnte- 
men  to  defend  Washington  and  pro- 
tect the  pnblic  property  until  volnn- 
teers  conld  be  raised;  bat  no  single 
regiment  sbonld  have  been  oi^anized 
or  enlisted,  during  that  springtide  of 
National  enthosiasm,  for  any  term 
short  of  the  duration  of  the  war. 

YII.  It  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Bebel  troops  were  bet- 
ter handled,  during  the  conflict,  than 
ours.  Gen.  HoDowell,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  actively  participated 
in  any  former  battie  bat  that  of  Bae- 
na  Yista,  where  he  served  as  Aid  to 
Oen.  Wool,  seems  to  have  had  very 
little  control  over  the  movements  of 
his  forces  after* the  beginning  of  the 
conflict,  dov/  Spragne,  who  fonght 
throngh  the  day  as  brigadier  with  the 
3d  Rhode  Island,  whose  Coldnel,  81o- 
cnm,  and  Uajor,  Ballon,  were  both 
left  dead  on  the  battle-field,  observed 
to  one  who  asked  him,  near  the  close  of 
the  fight,  what  were  his  orders,  that  he 
had  been  fighting  all  day  without  any. 
In  short,  our  anny  was  projected  like 
a  bolt,  not  wielded  like  a  sword. 

Vill.  Although  oar  army,  before 
fighting  on  that  disastrous  day,  was 
laigely  composed  of  the  bravest  and 
truest  patriots  in  the  Union,  it  con- 
tained, also,  much  indifferent  material. 
Many,  in  the  general  stagnation  and 
dearth  of  employment,  had  volun- 
teered under  a  firm  conviction  that 


there  would  be  no  Mrioos  fitting ; 
that  the  Bebels  were  not  in  earnest; 
that  there  would  be  a  promenade,  a 
frolic,  and,  nltimately,  a  cmopromise, 
which  would  send  every  one  home, 
unhaimed  and  eznltant,  to  receive 
from  admiring,  cheering  thousands 
the  guerdon  of  his  valor.  Hence, 
some  regiments  were  very  badly  offi- 
cered, and  others  gave  way  and  scat- 
tered, or  fled,  just  when  they  weremost 
needed. 

IX  CoI.D.J.Mile8,aM«rylander, 
commanding  the  Sth  (reserve)  divl- 
sion,  was  drunk  throughout  the  action, 
and  playing  the  buflbon ;  riding  about 
to  attract  observation,  with  two  hats 
on  his  head,  one  within  the  other. 
As,  however,  he  was  pretty  certaii^y 
a  traitor,  and  was  not  ordered  to  ad' 
vance,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his 
drunkenneee  did  any  seriouB  damage, 
save  as  it  disgusted  and  disheartened 
those  whose  lives  were  in  Ms  hands. 

No  aao  who  did  not  share  in  the 
sad  experience  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  consternation  which  the  news  t^ 
this  discomfiture — grossly  exi^ger- ' 
ated — diffused  over  the  loyal  portion 
of  our  country.  Only  tiie  tidings 
which  had  reached  Washington  up 
to  4  o'clock — all  presaging  certain 
and  decisive  victory — were  pemtitted 
to  go  north  by  telegraph  that  day  and 
evening;  so  that,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the  crowd  of  iiigitives  from 
our  grand  army  was  pouring  into 
Washington,  a  heedless,  harmless, 
worthless  mob,  the  loyal  States  were 
eralting  over  accomits  of  a  decisive 
triumph.  But  a  few  hours  brought 
different  advices ;  and  these  were  as 
much  worse  than  the  truth  as  the 
former  had  been  better:  our  army 
had  been  utterly  destroyed — cnt  to 
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pieced,  viih  a  loaa  of  twen^-five  to 
thirty  thoneand  men,  beeide  all  ite 
artillery  and  manitions,  and  Waah- 
iogton  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
vbo  were  bcn>ii  to  adTaoce  to  the  cap- 
tore  and  Back  of  onr  great  commer- 
cial cities.  Never  b^ore  had  bo  black 
a  day  as  that  black  Monday  lowered 
npon  the  loyal  faeuiB  of  t^e  North ; 
and  the  leaden,  weeping  skieerefleoted 
And  hightened,  while  they  aeemed  to 
eympathize  with,  the  general  gloom^ 
It  would  have  been  eac^',  with  ordi- 
nary effort  and  care,  to  hare  gathered 
and  remanded  to  their  campa  or  forts 
around  Alexandria  or  Arlington,  all 
the  wretched  stragglers  to  whom  fear 
had  lent  wings,  and  who,  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  eqnipments,  and 
abandoning  all  semblance  of  militai^ 
order  or  discipline,  had  roshod  to  the 
capital  to  bide  therein  their  ahame 
behind  a  cloud  of  exaggerations  and 
falsehoods.  The  Btill  effective  bat- 
teries, the  solid  battalions,  that  were 
then  wending  their  way  slowly  back 
to  their  old  encampments  along  the 
sonth  bank  of  the  Potomac,  depressed 
but  unshaken,  daontlees  and  utterly 
unaeaailed,  were  unseen  and  anheard 
from  ;  while  the  panic-stricken  racers 
filled  and  distended  the  general  ear 


with  tbeir  tales  of  impregnable  in- 
trenchmente  and  masked  batteries,  of 
re^ments  slaughtered,  tmgades  ut- 
terly cut  to  pieces,  etc.,  making  out 
their  miserable  selves  to  be  about  all 
that  was  leit  of  the  army.  That  these 
men  were  allowed  thus  to  straggle 
into  Wa^ington,  instead  of  being 
peremptorily  sto{^>ed  at  the  bridges, 
and  sent  back  to  the  encampments  of 
their  several  regiments,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  reas<Hi  of  our  milituy  magnates 
had  been  temporarily '  dethroned,  so 
as  to  divest  them  of  all  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

The  consequences  of  'this  defeat 
were  sufficiently  serious.  Our  75,000 
three  mraiths'  men,  whose  term  of  en- 
listment, for  the  most  part,  expired 
within  the  three  weeks  following  the 
battle,  generally  made  haste  to  quit 
the  service  and  seek  their  several  fire- 
sides at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 
Our  annies  were  thus  depleted  with 
a  rapidity  rarely  equaled;  and  the 
Government,  which,  throughout  the 
preceding  month,  had  been  defending 
itself  as  best  it  could  gainst  impor- 
tunities and  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  furnish  a  regiment  here  or  a  bat- 


"  Q«n.  Ut'Dowell,  in  hifl  olBdal  report,  in  giT- 
tng  hia  reBaona  for  flghting  as  and  when  he  did, 

"I  coold  not,  as  I  hare  aoid  mora  early,  poali 
on  Ikater.  nor  could  I  delay.  A.  largo  and  the 
best  part  ormy  Ibrcea  were  three  nionths'  volitn- 
toera,  wboae  term  oraerriM  waa  about  to  expire, 
but  who  were  sent  fonrard  as  haTinii;  long 
edough  to  Mrre  Tor  the  purpose  of  tho  expedi- 
tion. On  the  ere  of  the  battle,  the  4th  Peiin- 
sylvanw  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  the  batteiy 
of  TuIuDteer  artillery  of  the  Now  York  Sth  mill- 
tta,  whose  term  of  eerrloe  expired,  insisted  on 
their  discharge.  I  wrote  to  the  regiment,  ex- 
pressing; a  request  for  them  to  remiuti  a  abort 
time ;  and  the  Hon.  Secratarj  of  War,  who  was 
at  (be  time  on  the  ground,  tried  to  induce  the 
battery  to  remain  at  least  flve  days.  But  in 
vain.    Thej  inaisted  on  their  disdiarge  that 


night.  It  was  grnnted ;  and,  tlie  next  morning, 
when  the  army  moved  forward  into  battle,  Ihett 
troopa  moved  to  the  nor  to  Oie  meid  <^  1^  enemjr't 

"In  the  next  few  days,  day  by  d^,  I  shoold 
have  lost  ten  ihousand  of  the  best  armed,  drilled, 
officered,  and  disdpliued  troops  in  the  army.  In 
other  words,  every  day,  which  added  to  the 
strength  <^  the  eaeiny,  made  us  wekker." 

It  shonld  here  be  added,  that  a  member  of  the 
New  Tork  battery  aforesaid,  who  was  most 
eameet  and  active  In  opposing  Gen.  UcDowell's 
request,  and  inaistiiig  on  an  immediate  discharge^ 
woB,  at  the  ensuing  election,  in  full  view  of  all 
the  facta,  chosen  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  New- 
Tork — probably  the  most  IwYaUve  office  flUed 
by  popolar  aleeticn  In  the  oonntrjr. 
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teiy  there,  was  glad  thenceforth  to 
take  all  that  offered,  and  to  solicit 
where  it  had  been  bo  earnestly  boIl- 
cited.  The  nation  awoke  from  a 
dream  of  invincibility  and  easy  tri- 
nmph  to  find  itself  inextricably  in- 
volved in  a  desperate  and  dubions 
struggle  for  life.  And  the  thinly 
disguised  or  utterly  nndisguised  ex- 
ultation wherewith  the  news  of  this 
disaster  was  received  by  thotisands 
whose  sympathy  with  the  Bebela  had 
hitherto  been  suppressed,  or  only  in- 
dulged in  secret,  proved  that,  in  the 
struggle  now  upon  us,  the  Kepublio 
could  not  count  on  the  support  even 
of  all  those  who  still  claimed  to  be 
loyal  to  the-Gonstitution  and  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kebellion 
was  immensely  strengthened  and 
consolidated  by  its  victory.  Tens 
of  thousands  throughout  the  South, 
who  had  hitherto  submitted  in  si- 
lence to  proceedings  which  they  con- 
demned and  deplored,  but  lacked  the 
power  or  the  coorage  to  resiflt,  yet 
whose  hearts  were  still  with  their 
whole  country  and  the  old  flag,  now 
abandoned  the  Union  as  hopelessly 
lost,  and  Bouglit,  by  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  Hebellion,  to  efface  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  coldness  and  in- 
fidelity ;  while  no  one  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  Bebel  any  longer 
cherished  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy  was 
secured.  The  vote  of  Tennessee  for 
Secession,  the  sudden  uprising  of  a 
great  Rebel  army  in  Missouri,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  cause  and 
its  defenders  everywhere,  owe  much 
of  their  impulse  to  the  dispatches 
which  flashed  over  the  rejoicing 
South  assurances  that  the  grand  ar- 
my of  the  North,  35,000  to  60,000 


strong,  had  been  Dtterly  routed  and 
dispersed  by  Beauregard's  15,000  to 
20,000  Confederates. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  added  that,  what- 
ever the  exultation  of  one  party,  the 
depression  of  the  other  was  not  with- 
out its  compensations.  The  North,  at 
first  stunned,  was  ultimately  rather 
chastened  and  sobered  than  disheart- 
ened or  unnerved  by  its  great  da- 
aster;  while  the  South,  intoxicated 
by  its  astounding  success,  expended 
in  fruitless  exultation  energies  that 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to 
preparation  for  future  and  more  de- 
termined struggles.  If,  as  the  Con- 
federates were  told,  15,000  of  their 
raw  recruits,  badly  armed  and  provi- 
ded, had  sufficed  to  rout  and  scatter 
dsHble  or  treble  their  number  of 
Yankees,  superbly  equipped  for  the 
contest,  what  need  could  there  be  for 
self-denial,  and  sacrifice,  and  a  gen- 
eral volunteering  to  recruit  their  vic- 
torious armies  t  They  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  stru^le  was  \-irtuaIly 
over — that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prescribe  the  terms  on  which  peace 
should  be  accorded  to  the  vanquislied  \ 
and  thisdelusion  continued  for  mouths 
undi^>elled  and  effective. 

And  thus,  while  the  instant  effect 
of  the  tidings  was  the  doubling  of  tlie 
Bebel  numbers  in  the  field  and  a  re- 
duction of  ours  by  half,  yet  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  efiace  this  disparity, 
and  the  expLration  of  three  months 
saw  our  forces  swelled  once  more  till 
they  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  Nation,  flung  headlong  to  the 
earth,  and  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
her  fall,  rose  at  length  with  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  power,  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  venom  of  her  foes,  and 
a  firmer  resolve  that  they  should  be 
grappled  with  ai.d  overcome. 
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THE     EXTRA    SESSION. 


Thb  XXXTIIth  Congress  eon- 
vened,  pursuant  to  the  FreEident^s 
summons,  in  Extra  Seeeion,  at  noon  on 
the  4tb  of  Jul; ;  when,  on  a  call  of 
the  roll,  an  ample  quorum  of  either 
House  was  found  in  attendance,  in- 
eluding  full  dele^tions  from  Ken- 
tucky,' Missouri,'  Maryland,'  and 
Delaware.*  Tennessee  had  not  yet 
chosen  Representatives;  and,  when 
she  did  choose,  at  her  regular  State 
election,  five  weeks  later,  only  the 
three  districts  east  of  the  mountains 
elected  members  to  the  Union  Con- 
gress ;  and,  of  these,  one — Thomas 
A,  R.  Nelson — being  arrested  by  the 
Rebels  while  on  bia  way  to  Waging' 
ton,  regained  bis  liberty  by  renoun- 
cing the  Union  aud  professing  ad- 
herence to  the  Rebellion.  Of  the 
seceded  States,  only  Arkansas  cboee 
,  Representatives  to  Congreaa  in  1860 ; 
and  these  renounced  their  seats  by 
open  and  active  adhesion  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy.     In  the  Sen- 


ate, the  four  States  iirst  named  were 
fully  represented ;  while  Andrew 
Johnson  was  present  from  Tennes- 
see, making  44  in  all.  Western  Vir- 
ginia had  chosen  three  members  at 
the  regular  State  election  in  April, 
while  another  had  been  elected  by  a 
light  vote,  either  then  or  subsequent- 
ly, from  the  district  lying  along  the 
Potomac,  above  and  below  Harper's 
Ferry.  Of  Representatives,  167  in  all 
answered  to  their  name^  at  the  first 
call,  Galusha  A.  Grow  [Republi- 
can], of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
Speaker,  and  Emerson  Etheridge 
[Bell-Everett],  of  Tennessee,  Clerk  of 
the  House.  John  W.  Forney  [Doug- 
las], of  Pennsylvania,  was  soon  after^ 
ward  elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

President  Liucola's  Message  was 
transmitted  to  both  Honsee  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  largely  de- 
voted to  a  recital  of  occurrences  al- 
ready narrated.  It  did  not  distinctly 
avow  that  the  Government  had  ever 


'  The  BepTeaeotatirea  from  Eentuckjr  had 
be«D  obosen  &  few  weeks  before  at  a  spedal 
election,  wherein  niao  districls  elMled  'couBer- 
vatlve'  or  pro-SUverj  Uoioiusta,  while  the  1st 
reelecleil,  b^  a  conililerable  aqjoritr,  Heaiy  C 
Burnett,  a  SeceMioaUt,  who  00)7  served  through 
the  Bitra  Sesnon,  and  then  Hed  to  partidpete 
opeul;  in  the  BebeUion.  The  only  remaioiiig 
district  aeriouslj  contested  was  the  8th  (Fayette, 
Bourbon,  etc.),  which  elected  John  J.  Crittenden 
(Union)  over  Vi  iltiam  E.  Simms  (late  Democrat, 
now  Seoesuonist),  by  8,272  to  E.706.  The  ag, 
gregate  vote  of  the  Stale  showed  a  preponder- 
ance Comoro  than  two  to  one  for  the  Union. 

'  The  membeni  rrom  this  State  had  been  cho- 
sen m  August,  1B60;  five  of  them  as  Democrats  1 
one  (Francis  P.  Blair,)  as  a  Republican ;  another 
(James  S.  BoUios)  as  a  Bell-Brerett  Unionist 


One  of  the  Democrats  bad  already  gone  OTor  to 
the  Bebollion,  as  two  more  of  ttieiD  did  after- 

*  Harylaod  had  very  recently  choeen  her  Bep- 
resentatiTes  at  a  special  election,  wherein  each 
diBtrict  elected  a  professed  Unionist — the  6th 
(aoutb-westem)  by  barely  163  majority.  But 
Henij  May,  elected  as  a  Democrat  over  Win- 
ter Davis  in  tlie  Baltimore  city  district,  by  8,434 
votes  to  6,214,  received  the  unaniinoiiB  and  ar- 
dent support  of  tlie  SeccB^onists,  and,  as  ailer. 
ward  appeared,  for  vary  good  reasons. 

*  Delaware  had  elected  Qeoi^  P.  Fisher 
(UnioniBt),  in  I860,  by  the  combined  vole  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Bell  parties — giving  him  2B7  major- 
ity over  Biggs  (Breckinridge);  while  Beed  (Doug- 
laa)  draw  away  161  votei. 
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purpofied  the  evacnatlon  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  set  forth  the  material 
facts  as  follows : 

"  Od  the  Sth  of  Uaroh  (Qt«  pres«Dt  in- 
CDinlterit's  first  fall  day  in  offlce),  a.  letter  of 
llqjor  Anderson,  cominandiDg  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, written  od  tli«  28th  of  Febraarj,  and 
received  at  the  War  Dcpartineot  on  the  4th 
of  March,  was,  b;  that  Department,  placed 
in  hit  handi.  This  letter  eiiuvased  th«  pro- 
fessional opinion  of  the  writer,  that  rein- 
forcements could  not  be  thrown  into  that 
fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief  rendered 
necessary  by  tlie  limited  auppl;  of  pro- 
Tisions,  and  witli  a  view  of  holding  posses- 
sion of  tlie  same,  with  a  force  of  lees  ihan 
twenty  thousand  good  and  well -disciplined 
men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all 
the  officers  of  his  command,  and  tlieir  nu- 
moranda  oB  tlie  snbject  were  made  in- 
closares  of  Major  Anderson's  letter.  The 
whole  was  immediately  laid  before  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Bcott,  who  at  once  concurred  with 
M^or  Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection, 
however,  he  took  full  (imo,  consulting  with 
other  officers,  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Navy,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  came 
reluctantly  but  decidedly  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  before.  He  also  stated,  at  the 
Bome  time,  that  no  such  sufficient  force  was 
then  at  the  control  of  tlie  (iovemment,  or 
could  be  raised  and  brought  to  the  ground 
within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the 
fort  would  he  exhausted.  In  a  purely  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  this  reduced  the  duty  of 
the  Administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere 
matter  of  getting  the  garrimm  taftly  oat  of 
th»  fort." 

Thus  baffled  with  regard  to  Fort 
Sumter,  the  Administration  had  re- 
solved to  reiinforce  and  provision 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  simply  aa  an  indi- 
cation of  its  purpose  to  maintain,  in 
the  South,  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Government;  and  had  dis- 
patched the  steamship  Brooklyn  to 
Pensacola  for  that  pnrpose ;  but  had 
been  defeated  in  its  effort,  because 

"the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to 
which  vessel  the  troops  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  jiimi 
arroi'tice  of  the  late  Administration  (and 
of  tlie  existence  of  which  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was 
dispatched,  had  only  too  vague  and  uncer- 
tain rumors  to  fiz  attention),  bud  refused  to 
land  the  troops." 


The  news  of  this  failare  reached 
Washington  "just  one  week  before 
the  fall  of  Sumter ;"  and  thereupon 
the  President  proceeded  at  once  to 
notify  Gov.  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  he  should  provision  Fort 
Sumter.  "  Whereupon,  the  fort  was 
attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fail, 
without  even  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  provisioning  expedition." 

The  President  sets  forth  the  coarse 
with  regard  to  the  seceded  States 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  pnrsoe, 
until  forced  to  abandon  it  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  on  their  part,  as  , 
follows; 

"The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  att  p«ao«Ad  measures  before  a 
resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It  sought  only 
to  hold  the  public  places  and  property  not 
already  wrested  from  the  Government,  and 
to' collect  the  revenoe;  relying  for  thereat 
on  time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-bi>x.  It 
promised  a  aintinuanco  of  the  mails,  at 
Government  e^tpense,  to  the  very  people 
who  were  resisting  the  Government;  audit 
gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturb- 
ance to  any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their 
rights.  Of  all  that  vrhich  a  President  might 
constitationally  and  justitiably  do  in  such  a 
case,  everything  was  forbq^ne,  without 
which  it  was  believed  posaihle  to  keep  ihe 
Government  on  foot." 

But  this  policy  it  was  neither  the 
interest  nor  the  disposition  of  the 
Confederates,  as  such,  to  acquiesce 
in.  The  naked  fact  tliat  it  was 
deemed  advisable  on  the  part  of  the 
Union,  raises  the  presumption  that  it 
would  not  answer  the  ends  of  the 
Secessionists.     Says  the  Preuideut : 

"They  have  forced  npon  the  country  the 
distinct  issue ;    '  immediate  dissulutiou  or 

"  And  this  issne  embraces  more  than  the 
fate  of  these  United  States.  It  presents  to 
the  whole  family  of  man  the  question, 
whether  a  constitationul  republic  or  de- 
mocracy— a  govemnienC  of  the  |ieo|>Ie  by 
the  same  people — can  or  cannot  ninintain 
its  territorial  int^rity  against  its  onn  do- 
mestic foes.  It  present-!  the  questioo, 
whether  discontented  individuals.  t'>o  few 
in  numbers  to  control  adnuaiBtratiun,  ao- 
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oor<]iDg  to  otTanio  Uw,  in  an;  case,  oon 
alwaj's,  npon  the  pretense*  made  in  this 
esse,  or  on  bdj  other  preteoses,  or  arbi- 
trarily, withont  anj  preteoae,  break  np 
tbeir  eovemment,  and  thns  practically  pnt 
an  end  to  free  government  upon  tiie  earth. 
It  forces  nB  to  ask :  '  la  tliere  in  nil  re- 
publics this  inberent  and  fatal  weaknessl' 
'Must  a  govemmeut,  of  neoewity,  be  too 
ttronff  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or 
too  weak  to  maintain  it«  own  esistenoe!' 

'■  So  viewing  tbe  issue,  no  choice  was  left 
bfflt  to  call  out  the  war  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  so,  to  resist  force  employed 
for  its  (leatmction  by  force  employed  for  its 
preservation  ■" 

At^r  a  brief  expostire  of  the  deceit 
and  violence  which  goreroed  the  issue 
of  the  pretended  suhmiseion,  in  Tir- 
ginta  and  other  States,  of  tbe  question 
of  Secession  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
after  the;  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  car  of  the  Confederacy, 
Mr.  Lincohi  says : 

"  The  people  of  Vti^nia  have  tboB  allowed 
this  giant  insorrection  to  make  its  nest  with- 
in her  borders;  and  this  Government  has  no 
oboioe  left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds 
it.  And  it  has  the  lees  regret,  as  the  loyal 
oitizeos  have,  in  doe  form,  claimed  its  pro- 
tection. Those  loyal  citizens  tliie  Govern- 
ment is  bonnd  to  recognize  and  protect,  oi 
IHng  Virginia." 

With  regard  to  the  self-styled  neu- 
trality of  Kentttcky,  aa  of  other  States 
irbich  had,  by  this  time,  passed  out 
of  that  chryBalis  condition  into  open 
rebellion,  the  President  forcibly  says : 

"In  the  Border  States,  so  called — in  foot, 
the  Middle  States — there  are  those  who  fiivor 
a  policy  which  they  call '  armed  neutrality ;' 
that  is,  an  arming  of  these  States  to  prevent 
the  Union  forces  passing  one  way,  or  the 
Disunion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This 
would  be  disunion  completed.  Fignratively 
speaking,  it  wonld  bo  building  an  Impsssable 
wall  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet, 
not  quite  an  impassable  one ;  for,  under  tlie 
gnise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Union  men,  and  freely  pass  snpplies 
from  among  them  to  the  ineurrectjonists, 
which  it  could  not  do  as  ui  open  enemy. 
At  a  stroke,  it  wonld  take  all  the  trouble  off 
tbe  hands  of  Secession,  except  only  what 
proceeds  fhim  the  eitemat  blockade.  It 
would  do  for  the  Disunionists  that  which,  of 
all  thing',  they  most  desire— feed  th«n  well, 


aodgive  them-disnnioa  without  astmggie 
of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to  maint^n 
the  UniM) ;  and,  while  very  many  who 
&Tored  it  are,  doubtless,  loyal  citizens,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  iiyorions  in  effect." 

As  to  the  work  directly  in  hand, 
the  President  thus  briefly  proclaims ; 

"It  is  now  recommended  that  yon  give 
the  legal  means  for  making  this  contest  a 
short  and  decisive  one ;  that  yon  place  at 
tbe  control  of  the  Government,  for  toe  vrotk, 
at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about 
one-tenth  of  tboSb  of  proper  ages  within  the 
regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to 
engage ;  and  tlie  snm  is  leas  than  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by  the 
men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole. 
A  debt  of  $600,000,000  noie  is  a  less  sum 
per  head  than  wan  the  debt  of  our  Revoln- 
tioa  when  we  eame  out  of  that  straggle; 
and  the  money  ralna  in  the  country  now 
bears  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it 
was  then  than  does  tbe  popniation.  Saiely, 
each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  tt«u  to  jtre- 
ftrve  our  liherties  aa  easb  had  then  to  atai- 
li*h  them. 

"  A  right  result,  attiiis  time,  will  be  worth 
more  to  tbe  world  than  ten  times  the  men 
and  ten  tjoes  the  money." 

The  cool  assamptions  and  fluent 
sophistries  of  tbe  Coniederates,  with 
regard  to  State  Rights,  are  very 
trankly  and  thoroughly  handled  by 
the  President;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  teachings  of  Web- 
ster and  Jackson  on  this  subject  can 
need  no  further  argument.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thus  deals  with  the  fiction  of 
'  Btate  Sovereignty :' 

"The  States  have  thdr  ttatm  ix  the 
Union ;  and  they  have  no  other  legal  ttatvt. 
If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  Tbe  Union, 
and  not  themselves  separately,  proonred 
their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By 
oouqnest  or  parchase,  the  Union  gave  each 
of  them  whatever  of  independence  and  lib- 
erty it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of 
tbe  States,  and,  in  fact,  It  created  them  a* 
States.  Originally,  some  independent  colo- 
nies made  the  Union;  and,intnm,  the  Union 
threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them  and 
made  them  States,  snoh  as  they  are.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  had  a  ^UM  oonstjtutjan 
indepeadent  of  the  Union." 
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As  to  the  proper  dirisioa,  or  parti- 
tion, of  powers  between  the  Federal 
and  the  State  govemmeuta,  he  says : 

"  Whatever  concertiH  the  whole  should  be 
confldud  tu  the  whole — to  the  General  Gov- 
ernriient ;  while  whatever  concerns  onla  the 
Plate  shoiitil  be  left  eiclusively  to  the  State. 
This  is  all  there  is  of  origin alprinoiplo  abont 
It  Whether  the  National  Conati  ' 
defiiiing  bonndaries  between  the 
applied  the  principle  with 
not  to  be  queationod.  We  are  all  boanil  by 
that  defining,  without  question." 

As  to  the  abstract  justice  and 
rightfulness  of  Secession,  he  says : 

"Wh.it  is  now  combated  is  the  principle 
that  Scocssion  is  wn#M(«n(  with  the  OunBtitn- 
ticn— Is  lituiful  and  penct/'il.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  there  Is  any  express  law  for  it ; 
and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law 
which  leads  to  uiynst  or  abanrd  consefjnen- 
ces.  The  nation  purchased,  with  money,  the 
conntrie^  oat  ofwliich  several  of  these  States 
were  formed.  Is  it  just  that  they  shall  go 
off  ivithont  leave,  and  witliont  refundinjt? 
The  nation  paid  very  lart^  Bums  (in  the  ag- 
grega'e,  1  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  millions) 
to  relieve  Florida  of  the  oborifrinal  tribes.  Is 
it  jnstthatshe  sliall  now  be  off  without  con- 
sent, or  without  making  any  return )  The 
nation  is  now  in  debt  for  money  aiiplied  to 
the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States, 
in  common  with  the  resi.  Is  it  Jnat.  either 
that  creditors  shall  go  nnpaid,  or  the  reniain- 
iug  Stal«B  pay  the  whole  f  A  part  of  the 
present'  Natinnal  debt  was  contracted  tu  pay 
the  old  debts  of  1'eias.  Is  it  Just  that  she 
shall  leave,  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself! 

"  Again ;  If  one  State  may  secede,  so  may 
another ;  and  when  all  shall  have  seceded. 
none  is  left  to  pnv  the  debts.     Is  tills  quite 

just  to  creditore)    T"  

this  si^e  riew.of  oai 
their  money  I    If  we  i 
trine,  by  allowing  the  sccedi 
it  is  ditiicnlt  to  see  what « 
cliooso  to  go,  or  to  extort 
they  will  promise  toreinai 

The  following  illustration  of  the 
eesential  unreasonableness  of  Seces- 
sion 13  ingenious  and  striking : 

"If  all  the  States,  save  one,  should  assert 
th'>  power  to  dr',-e  that  one  out  of  the  Union, 
it  is  presnmcd  the  whole  d.iss  of  ncccdcr  poli- 
tii'laiis  would  at  once  di'uy  the  power,  and 
deriouiica  the  act  as  the  greatest  outroire  upon 
Stiito  liights.  But  suppose  that  precisely 
the  same  ni't.  instead  of  being  called  'driving 
the  one  ont,'  should  h«  called  'the  seceding 


itify-them  of 
borrowed 
this  doe- 
go  in  peace, 
do  if  others 
upon  which 


of  the  others  from  that  one:'  it  would  b« 

eiactly  what  the  secederB  claim  to  do;  un- 
less, indeed,  they  make  the  point,  that  tlie 
one,  because  it  is  a  minority,  may  rightfnilj 
do  what  the  others,  becanse  they  are  a  ma- 
jority, may  not  rightfiiUy  do," 

No  mention  of  Slavery  as  the 
grand,  inciting  cause  of  the  Rebel- 
lion occurs  in  this  Message;  yet 
there  is  significance  in  the  fact,  sta- 
ted by  the  President,  that,  while  all 
the  Free  States  had  been,  beyond  ex- 
ception, firm,  hearty,  and  zealous  in 
responding  to  his  calls  for  troops : 

"  None  of  the  Stat«s  commonly  called 
Slave  States,  eiLcept  Delaware,  gave  a  regi- 
ment through  regular  State  organization. 
A  few  regiments  have  been  organized  withio  * 
some  others  of  those  8tate^  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  ute  Govern- 
ment service." 

But  that  this  is  essentially  a  con- 
test between  aristocratic  assumption 
and  popular  liberty  the  President 
perceives,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare.     He  says : 

"Our  adversaries  have  adopted. some  dec- 
larations of  independoni^e,  in  which,  unlike 
the  good  old  one  penned  by  Jefferson,  they 
omit  the  words  '  all  men  are  created  eqoal.' 
Why?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary 
National  Constitution,  in  the  preamble  of 
which,  unlike  our  good  old  one  signed  by 
Washington,  they  omit,  'We,  the  people,' 
and  substitute  '  We,  the  deputies  of  the  sove- 
reign and  independent  Sratcs.'  Whyf  Why 
this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights 
of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  people! 

'■  This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest,  Oa 
the  side  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  straggly  for 
maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 
stance of  govornraenr.  wliose  leading  object 
is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men — to  lift 
artiticiul  wei<;hts  from  all  shoulders — to  clear 
the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all — to 
afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Yielding  to  par- 
tial and  temporary  departures,  from  neces- 
sity, this  is  the  leading  object  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment for  whose  existence  we  contend. 

"I  am   most  happy  to  believe   that  the 

flatn  people  understand  and  appreciate  this. 
:  is  worthy  of  note  that  while,  in  this  the 
Government's  hour  of  trial,  large  numbers 
of  those  in  the  Army  and  Navy  wlio  have 
been  favored  with  the  offices  have  resigned, 
anil  proved  fiilse  to  the  hand  that  pampered 
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ttiem,  not  one  oommon  soldier  or  oommioi 
sailor  is  kooiTQ  to  have  deserted  hU  fltig. 

"  Great  honor  is  daa  to  those  officers  who 
Teni»Ded  tme,  despite  the  example  of  tfaeir 
treaoheronsassooiatee;  bntthegreatesthon- 
or,  and  moat  importimt  fact  of  all,  is  the 
niianimoQB  flnqnesB  of  t^e  oommon  soldiers 
and  common  sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so 
far  as  known,  thej  have  sacoeMiyiy  reMBted 
the  traitorons  eflorts  of  those  whose  oom- 
tnands.  bnt  an  hour  beforo,  thef  obejad  as 
absotnte  law.  This  is  the  patriotio  instinct 
of  plain  pieople.  Tbej  understand,  without 
nn  argnment,  that  the  destroying  the  Qot- 
erninent  which  was  made  by  Washington 
means  no  good  to  thmt. 

"  Onr  popnlar  govemraent  has  often  been 
called  on  experiment.  Two  points  in  it  oar 
people  have  already  settled :  the  snocessful 
ettahliahing  and  the  successful  adminiitvr- 
ing  of  it.  One  still  remains;  its  snoGeasfal 
mainUTianee  against  a  formidable  internal 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them 
to  demonstrate  to  tbe  world  that  those  who 
can  fairly  carry  an  election  can  also  suppress 
arebellion;  that  ballots  are  the  rigbtfol  and 

Ceaoeliil  sDceessors  of  bnlleta ;  and  that,  when 
allots  have  fairly  and  constitutionally  deci- 
ded, there  can  be  no  snccessfiil  appe^  back 
to  ballets;  that  there  can  l>e  no  sDccessful 
appeal  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at  eno- 
ceeding  elections.  Snch  will  be  a  great  les- 
son of  peace:  teaching  men  that  what  they 
cannot  take  \)j  an  election,  neither  can  they 
take  by  a  war — teaching  all  the  folly  of  be- 
ing the  iKgiDnere  of  a  war." 

fie  concludea  his  Message  with 
these  impreeaiTe  and  memorable 
words: 

"  It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
Execntive  found  the  dnty  of  employing  the 
war  power,  in  defense  of  the  Government, 
forced  upon  him.  He  conld  but  perform 
tills  duty,  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the 
Ouvemment.  No  compromise  by  public 
servants  could,  in  this  case,  be  a  cure;  not 
thut  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but 
tliat  no  popular  government  can  long  sur- 
vive a  marked  precedent,  that  thgae  who 
carry  an  election  can  only  save  the  Govern- 
ment from  immediate  deatmction  by  giving 
lip  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people 
f-avo  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
iind  not  tlioir  servants,  can  safely  reverse 
tbeir  own  doliborate  decisions. 

''As  0  private  citizen,  the  Execniive  could 
not  bare  consented  that  these  institutions 
sli^lt  perish ;  much  lesa  could  he,  in  ttetrayal 
of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a  trust  as  these  free 

Cple  had  conflded  to  him.    He  felt  that 
had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  noteven  to 
connt  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  in  what 


might  follow.  In  fbll  view  of  his  great  re- 
sponsibility, he  has,  so  far,  done  what  be 
has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will  now,  ac- 
cording to  yonr  own  jodgment,  perform 
yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views 
and  your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as 
to  assnre  all  faithful  citizens  who  have  been 
disturbed  in  their  rights,  of  a  certain  and 
speedy  restoration  to  them,  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws. 

"  And,  having  thus  chosen  our  course, 
without  gnile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us 
renew  onr  trust  in  Ood,  and  go  forward 
without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

Several  of  the  opening  days  of  the 
Session  were  mainly  devoted  b;  the 
Honse  to  the  consideration  of  dis- 
puted claims  to  seats — there  being 
rival  claimants  from  Oregon,  from 
Nebraska,  and  irom  the  Ist  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  beside  three  mem- 
bers in  all  &om  Yii^nia,  whereof 
two  (Messrs.  Cariile  and  Whaley) 
were  chosen  from  Western  districts, 
by  heavy  votes,  on  the  regular  day 
of  election;  .while  the  other  (Mr- 
Upton)  was  chosen  nnder  different 
auspices.  The  Convention  which 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
had  assumed  power  to  annul  or  sus- 
pend the  law  which  provide  that  a 
regolar  election  shall  be  held,  and 
Members  of  Congress  semi-annually 
chosen  thereat,  on  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  May ;  but  the  people  of  West 
Tirgihia  had  treated  this  action  of 
the  Convention  as  a  nullity,  not  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  a  popular  vote, 
as  the  law  calling  the  Convention  re- 
quired; and  had  elected  in  its  despite. 
Congress  approved  and  sustained  tliis 
action,  and  Messrs.  Carlile  and  Wha- 
ley held  their  seats  with  very  little 
dissent.  There  Vas  more  demur  as 
to  Mr.  Upton's  case — liis  poll  being 
light,  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
election  irregular,  and  he  having 
voted  in  Ohio  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber :  bat  he  was  not  unseated.    The 
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remaining  contests  involved  no  qnee- 
tion  connected  with  Slavery  or  m- 
ceeeion.  On  the  8th,  the  House,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Holman  (Dem.),  of 
Ind.,  modified  at  the  snggestioii  of 
Mr.  Hickman  (Repnblican),  of  Pa., 

"  Setohed,  That  the  House,  daring  the 
present  eitraordinarj  eession,  will  odIj  con- 
aider  bi!U  and  resolDtione  coQceroing  the 
military  and  naval  operations  of  the  Got- 
erament,  and  the  financial  affairs  therewith 
connected,  and  the  general  questions  of  a 
JadJcial  character;  and  all  bills  and  resola- 
tions  of  a  priyaie  character,  and  all  other  bills 
and  resolutions  Bot  directly  oonneoted  with 
the  raising  of  reveone,  or  affecting  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  affairs  of  the  Goremraent, 
«ha11  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees  withont  debat«,  to  M  conudered  at 
the  next  regular  eeasion'of  Gongress." 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  IlL, 
moved  the  follcwing : 

"JUiolntd^  That,  in  tbejadgment  of  ttua 
Honse,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  to  oaptnre  and 
return  fugitive  slaves." 

After  a  strenaonv  effort  to  mle 
this  ont  of  order,  ae  precluded  hy 
the  resolve  before  quoted,  a  vote  was 
taken  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Mallory,  of 
Kj.,  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table ; 
which  vras  negatived :  Teas  66 ; 
Nays  81.  Mr,  Lovejoy'a  resolve  was 
then  adopted  :  Teas  92 ;  Nays  55 ; 
[the  Yeas  all  Republicans ;  Nays,  all 
the  Bemocrat  and  Border-State  con- 
servatives, with  Messrs.  SheflSeld,  of 
E.  I.,  Fenton,  of  N.  T.,  Horton,  of 
Ohio,  Wm.  Kello^,  of  111.,  Nixon, 
of  N.  J.,  and  Woodruff,  of  Conn.] 

On  the  10th,  Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  H., 
proposed,  and  on  the  Ilth  the  Sen- 
ate adopted,  the  following ; 

'*Wierttu,  a  eonspiraoy  has  be«i  formed 
■gunst  the  peace,  onion,  and  liberties  of  the 
People  and  Government  of  the  United  Stat«s ; 
and,  in  fartherance  of  such  conapiracy,  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Korii)  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  and  Texas,  have  attempted 
to  withdraw  those  States  from  the  Dnion, 
and  are  now  Id  arms  against  the  Qovera- 


mont;  Andvherwu,  James  U.  Uason  and 
Robert  M.  T.  Unnter,  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia; Thomas  X.  CJiDgmftn  and  Thomas 
Bragg,  Seoators  from  North  Carolina ;  James 
Chesnut,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  Smith  Carolina ; 
A.  0.  P.  Nieholson,  a  Senior  from  Tenne»- 
see ;  Viiliam  K.  Sebastuu  and  Charles  B. 
UitoheJI,  SenaUirs  from  Arkansas ;  and  John 
Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  Senators 
from  Texas,  have  failed  to  appear  in  thor 
seats  in  the  Senate,  and  to  ata  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  important  crisis;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  Senate  that  said  Senators  are 
engaged  in  said  conspiracy  for  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  UniMi  and  Governnaent,  or,  with 
fhll  knowledge  of  such  conspiracy,  have 
&iled  to  advise  the  Government  of  its  pro- 
grew,  or  aid  in  its  supiH'eesion ;  Therefore, 

"  SmelMd,  That  the  sud  Mason,  Hunter, 
Clingman,  Bragg,  Chesnut,  Nicholson,  Se- 
bastUn.  HitohenTH^nphilliand  Wigfall,  be, 
and  thev  hereby  ares  each  and  all  of  them, 
eipelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  Uiut«d 
States." 

MeflBTB.  Bayard,  of  Del,  and  La- 
tham, of  OaL,  sought  to  have  this  bo 
modified  as  merely  to  declare  the 
seats  of  the  indicated  Senators  vacant 
and  strike  their  names  &om  the  roll ; 
but  the  Senate  rejected  the  amend- 
ment (Yeas  11 ;  Naya  32)  and  passed 
the  original  resolve :  Teas  81  Repub- 
licans and  McDongall,  of  Cal., — in 
all,  83; 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Bayard,  Breckinridge, 
Bright,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
I^aam,Nesmith,  Polk,  Powell,  and  Rioe— la 

The  Vice-President  thereupon  de- 
clared the  resolve  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

On  the  10th,  a  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Commerce,  by  Mr. 
Washbnme,  of  HI.,  providing  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  imports — 
adapting  our  revenue  laws  to  the 
state  of  facts  created  by  a  formida- 
ble rebellion — authorizing  the  Preai* 
dent  to  designate  other  places  as  ports 
of  delivery  instead  of  those  held  by 
Bebels — idso,  to  close,  by  proclama- 
tion, ports  so  held — to  prohibit  all  in* 
tercourae  between  loyal  and  insnigent 
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difitricte,  etc.  etc. — wae  passed,  under 
the  Previous  Question — Teas  136 ; 

Nats — Messrs.  Burnett,  (Kv.,)  Harding, 
(Ky.,)  Norton,  (Mo.,)  Geoi^e  H.  Pondloton, 
(Ohio,)  Reid,  (Mo..)  Robinson.  (111..)  Vallan- 
digfaam,  (Ohio,)Voorhoe8,  (Ind.,)WadBwortli, 
(Ky.,)  and  Wood,  (N.  Y.)— 10. 

This  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  1 3th ;  and,  after  a  brief  debate, 
was  passed :  Yeas  36 ; 
Nats — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  (Et..)  Bright, 
Qnd.,)  Johnson,  (Mo..)K6nnedr,(MA,)  Polk, 
(Mo.,)  and  PoweU,  (Kj.)— 8. 

The  Honse,  on  the  10th,  likewise 
passed  its  first  Loan  bill — authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Millions 
of  Dollars,  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  prosecntiou  of 
the  War,  Mr,  Yallandigham,  of 
Ohio,  made  an  elaborate  ^>eeGh,  in 
thorongh-going  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  entire  policy  of  'coercion;' 
gnbmitting,  in  reply  to  a  qneation 
&om  Mr.  Rolman  (Dem.),  of  Ind., 
the  following  proposition,  as  embody- 
ing his  viewH  touching  the  general 
subject,  but  Baking  no  present  action 
thereon: 

"  Betohed,  That  the  Federal  Gorem- 
menti9  the  agent  uf  the  people  of  the  sere- 
ral  States  composingthe  Union;  that  it  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  departmenta — the  le- 
gialtitive.  the  execative,  and  the  Jadicial — 
each  eqaally  a  port  of  the  Govemment.  and 
eqaally  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  snp- 

rrt  of  the  Stat«s  and  the  people ;  and  that 
ia  the  dnty  of  every  patriot  to  snstain  the 
aevaral  departments  of  the  Govemmeat 
In  the  exercise  of  all  the  eonstiCDtional 
powers  of  each  which  may'  be  necessary 
and  proper  fur  the  preservation  of  the  Gov- 
emraent  in  its  principles  and  In  its  vigor 
and  iut^rity,  and  to  stand  by  and  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  the  flag  which  represents  the 
GOTemment,  the  Union,  and  (he  country." 

Hr.  BoLUAS.  "Whilethe  gentleman  cen- 
.  anrea  the  AdministratJon,  let  me  ask  him 
whether,  with  his  own  constituents,  lie  is 
resolved  that  the  Union  shall  be  mainiiuned. 

Mr.  Yallandiqhah,  "My  votea  shall 
speak  for  me  on  that  snbject,  Uy  portion 
is  defined  in  the  resolntion  just  read.  I  am 
answerable  only  to  my  conscience  and  to 
mj  constitnents,  and  not  to  the  gentiemaij 
from  Indiana." 


The  bill  passed  under  the  previous 
question :  Yeas  150 ; 

Nats — Messrs.  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  Norton 
and  Reid.  of  Mo.,  Vattandigbam,  of  Ohio, 
and  B.  Wood,  of  N.  Y.  [The  three  flret- 
named  went  over  to  the  Rebels  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  session.] 

On  the  11th,  the  Army  Appropri- 
ation bill  being  under  consideration 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Yallandigham  moved  to  add  this 
proviso: 

"  Provided,  lutueeet,  That  no  part  of  tlia 
money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  snbjngating.  or  holding  aa  a  con- 
quered province,  any  sovereign  State  now- 
or  lately  one  of  the  United  States ;  nor  in 
abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  Sla* 
very  in  any  of  the  States." 

The  proviso  was  voted  down,  and 
the  bill  (appropriating  $161,000,000) 
reported  and  passed. 

On  the  13th,  the  bill  calling  out 
Half  a  Million  Yolunteers  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Yallandig- 
ham moved  to*  add  to  it  (aa  he  had 
already  done  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole)  the  following: 

'^Provided  further.  That,  before  th» 
President  shrtll  have  the  right  to  call  ont 
any  more  volunteers  than  are  now  In  th» 
service,  he  shall  i^ipoint  seven  Oommisgion- 
ers.  whose  mission  it  shall  be  to  accompany 
the  army  on  its  march,  to  receive  and  con- 
sider snch  propositions,  if  any,  as  may  at 
any  time  be  submitted  by  the  Executive  of 
the  HD-oatled  Confederate  States,  or  of  any 
one  of  them,  looking  to  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  return  of  said  States,  or  any 
of  thera.  to  the  Union,  or  to  obedience  to> 
the  Federal  Oonstitntion  and  authorities." 

The  amendment  was  voted  down 
withont  a  division,  and  the  billi 
passed. 

This  day,  Messrs.  John  S.  Carlilo- 
and  Waitman  T.  Willey  presented' 
themselves  as  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Yii^inia  (not  the  new  State  of 
West  Yii^nia,  since  organized),  vice 
Hunter  and  Mason,  expelled  as  trai- 
tors. They  presented  credentialB,.Bet- 
ting  forth  their  appointment  hy  Qor. 
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Pierpont  to  fill  the  existing  vacan- 
cies. Messrs.  Bayard  and  Saulsbury, 
of  Del.,  Btrenuously  reeiBted  their 
admisttioQ — the  former  wishing  their 
credentials  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciaiy.  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Ky.,  also  opposed  their  acceptance  as 
Senators;  which  was  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
Latham,  of  Cal.,  Trumbull,  of  111., 
Collamer,  of  Vt.,  and  Ten  Eyck;  of 
N.  J.  Mr.  Bayard's  motion  to  refer 
was  voted  down  :  Yeas  — Messrs. 
Bayard,  Bright,  Polk,  Powell,  and 
Baulsbury ;  Nays  35 :  And  Messrs. 
Carlile  and  Willey  were  then  sworn 
in  and  took  their  seats. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  P,  Blair,  the 
House  this  day  expelled  John  B. 
Clark,  a  member-elect  from  llQssouri 
(bnt  who  had  not  taken  his  seat),  be- 
cause lie  had 

"taken  np  arms  agains*  Uia  Government 
of  th(j  United  States,  and  now  holds  a  com- 
mission  in  what  is  called  the  State  Gaard  of 
Missouri,  tinder  tiie  Rebel  Government  of 
tliat  State,  and  took  part  m  the  engagement 
kt  Booneville  against  the  United  6tat«s 
forces," 

This  was  adopted  (after  an  at- 
tempt to  send  it  to  the  CJommittee  of 
Elections),  by  Yeaa  94  to  Nays  45 
(nearly,  but  not  entirely,  a  party  vote). 

On  the  15th,  Mr.  B.  Wood,  of 
N.  Y.,  moved  that  it  be 

"  RetdtecL,  That  this  Congress  recommend 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  con- 
Tene  their  L^slatures,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  HQ  election  to  select  two  delegates 
from  each  congressional  district,  to  meet  in 
genenii  Convention  at  Louiitville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  first  Mondav  in  September 
next:  the  purpose  of  the  said  Convention 
to  be  to  devise  nuaasures  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  coantrj." 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Waahbume,  of 
QL,  this  was  laid  on  the  table :  Yeas 
92 ;  Nays  51. 

Mr.  Wm.  Allen  pem.),  of  Ohio, 
moved  that  it  he 


"  Saotwd,  That,  irhenever  the  States  no* 
in  rebellion  agaiost  the  Geoeral  Govern- 
ment shall  cease  their  rebellion  and  become 
lojal  to  the  Union,  it  is  the  daty  of  Uie 
Govemmentto  suspend  the  further  proseco- 
tion  of  the  present  war. 

"  lUaohed,  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  objeot 
of  the  present  war  agunst  the  rebellions 
States  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
Slavery  therein." 

This  was  ruled  ont  of  order  with- 
out dissent. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  here  moved  a 
long  series  of  resolves,  condemning 
as  unconstitutional  the  increase  ctf 
the  Army,  the  blockade  of  tlie  porte 
of  the  insurgent  States,  the  geiznre 
of  dispatches  in  the  telegraph  office^ 
the  arbitrary  arrest  of  persons  sufr 
pected  of  complicity  with  treason, 
and  nearly  every  important  act  of 
the  President  in  resistance  to  the 
Bebellion.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  of  III.,  these  resolves  were  mi- 
ceremoniously  laid  on  the  table. 

A  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hick- 
man, of  Pa.,  defining  and  punishing 
conspiracies  against  the  United  States 
— providing  that  persons  who  con- 
spire to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  de- 
stroy by  force,  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  levy  war  againat 
the  same,  may  be  arraigned  for  trial 
before  any  U,  S.  district  or  circuit 
court,  and,  on  due  conviction,  may 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  fur  not 
more  than  six  years,  was  now  called 
up  and  passed  :  Yeaa  123  ;  Nays  7. 
Most  of  the  Nays  were  opposed  not 
to  the  bill,  but  to  the  precipitancy  of 
its  passage.  The  Senate  concurred, 
a  few  days  thereafter,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law. 

Mr.  McCleroand  (Dem.),  of  HL, 
moved,  and  the  Hoose,  by  131  to  5, 
voted,  that 

"  Whereat^  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
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TTnitod  States,  in  violation  of  thoir  Oonstita- 
tional  obligations,  bave  taken  up  arms 
■gaiost  the  National  Go^eroroent,  and  aro 
now  Btriving,  by  aggresfdve  end  Iniquitous 
war,  to  overthrow  it,  and  break  np  the 
TTnioit  of  these  States:  Therefore, 

"  linohed,  Thnl  this  House  hereby  pledges 
itwlf  to  vote  for  any  amonnt  of  money  and 
any  number  of  men  which  ^aay  be  necessary 
to  insure  a  speedy  and  etfectna]  snppreMion 
:Df  BDcb  RebelUon,  and  the  permanent  resto- 
ration of  the  Federal  antliority  everywhere 
within  the  limits  and  jmisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

Natb — MeasTB.  Bnmett,  Grider,  (Ky;,) 
Norton,  Reid,  and  Wood — S. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  "Wise.,  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted ; 

"  Bttolred.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Jndiciary  be  directed  to  inqnire  whether 
Hon.  Henry  May,  a  Representative  in  Con- 

Seas  from  the  fourth  dlslriet  of  the  State  of 
aryland,  has  not  been  found  holding  orimi- 
nal  intercourse  and  oorrespondeiice  witli 
persons  iu  uriaed  rebellion  against  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
report  to  the  Uon^e  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  premises;  and  that 
said  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  to  eiamine  witnesses 
on  oath  or  affirmation ;  and  that  said  Hon. 
Henry  May  be  notified  of  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  if  pructicahle,  before  action 
thereon  by  the  Committee." 

Mr.  May,  being  ill,  wa8  not  then 
in  his  seat;  but,  the  Committee  hav- 
ing reported,  on  the  18th,  that  no 
evidence  had  been  presented  to  them 
tending  to  inculpate  Mr.  May,  he 
took  the  floor,  and  made  what  he 
termed  a  personal  explanation,  avow- 
ing that  he  had  been  to  lUchmond 
on  an  errand  of  conciliation  and 
peace,  evincing  intense  hostility  to 
tlie  Administration  and  the  War  on 
its  part,  and  very  thorough  sympathy, 
at  least,  with  the  Baltimore  friends 
of  the  Eebels,    He  sajd : 

"At  the  time  I  received  notice  of  this  ac- 
cnaation,  it  woe  nndcr  my  consideration 
whether  I  conkl,  with  honor,  come  here, 
and  enter  upon  tbo'daiios  of  a  Representa- 
tive upon  this  floor.  The  humiliation  that  I 
felt  at  the  condition  of  my  constitaents, 
bound  in  chuns ;  absolutely  without  the 
riglits  of  a  free  people  in  this  land;  every 


precions  ri^t  belonging  to  them,  nnder  the 

Constitution,  prostrated  and  trampled  in  the 
dust:  military  arrests  in  the  dead  hour  of 
the  night;  dragging  the  most  honorable  and 
virtuone  citizens  from  their  beds,  and  con- 
Sning  them  in  forts;  acarches  and  seizures 
the  most  rigorous  and  unwarrantable,  with- 
out pretext  of  Juatilication;  that  preciona 
and  priceless  writ  of  habeiu  corpvt,  for 
which,  from  the  be^iiinning  of  free  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  and  beat  of  men  have 
lived  and  died— all  these  prostrated  in  tlie 
dust;  and  hopeless  imprisonment  inflicted 
without  aocneation,  witliont  inquiry  or  in- 
vestigation, or  the  prospect  of  a  trial — Sir, 
is  there  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  here  in  this  body,  aciinow]- 
edging  the  sympathy  due  to  popular  rights 
and  constitutional  liberty,  who  does  not  feel 
indignant  at  the  perpetratiou  of  these  out- 
rages!" 

With  regard  to  his  permisBion  to 
visit  Kichmond,  he  said : 

"  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go  across  the 
Potomac  without  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Government.  And  so.  1  felt  it 
my  duty  to  wait  on  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  tell  him,  as  I  did.  most  frankly  and 
fully,  the  olyects.of  mj  visit.  I  did  not  ask 
for  his  sanction;  1  did  not  deeire  it  I  did 
not  wish  to  embarrass  tlte  Chief  Magistrate 
in  such  a  way.  I  had  nocUim  upon  his  confi- 
dence ;  I  had  no  right  to  ask  him  for  any 
commission  or  authority;  but  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  stat«  to  him  distinctly  the  ob- 
jeots  which  governed  me,  and  obtain  bis  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Potomso.  It  was  most 
distinctly  understood,  between  the  President 
and  me,  that  I  took  no  anthority  from  him 
— none  whatever;  thatlasked  for  none,  and 
disokimed  asking  for  any;  that  I  went  on 
the  most  private  mission  on  which  a  hum- 
ble citizen  could  go.  I  asked  his  consent 
also,  to  obtain  fi-om  the  military  authormes 
a  pass.  Having  jurisdiction  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Potaroac,  they  were  to  ho  con- 
sulted, and  the  necessary  formalities  ob- 
served. The  President  authorized  me  to  say 
to  Gen.  Scott  that  I  had  convented  with  him, 
and  that,  while  he  gave  no  sanction  what- 
ever to  my  visit  to  Richmond,  be  did  not 
object  to  uiy  going  there  on  mj  own  respoa- 
eihility." 

Mr.  May  carefully  avoided  all  dis- 
closure of  the  purport  of  his  confer- 
ences with  the  Rebel  chiefe  at  Rich- 
mond ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  he 
visited  and  was  received  by  them  as 
a  sympathiziitg  friend,  and  that  his 
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communieatioTiB  were  not  intended  to 
discourage  them  in  their  efforts.  The 
concluBion  is  irresistible,  that  he  went 
to  Hichmood  hoping  to  elicit  from 
the  Confederate  chiefs  some  proSer, 
overture,  or  assent,  looking  to  reiinion 
on  their  own  terms,  hut  had  been  ut- 
-terlj  disappointed  and  rebuffed.  He 
closed  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  all  tlio  crime,  all  the  trea- 
•on  of  this  act,  rest!  on  me.  and  m«  aloDe; 
and  I  am  conteot,  in  the  eightof  high  Heav- 
•n,  to  take  it  and  prea»  it  to  xaj  heart." 

Mr,  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
replied  ably  and  thoroughly  to  Mr. 
May*s  assaults  on  the  Administration 
and  its  policy  of  *coercion;'pointtng 
to  the  recent  vote  of  the  People  of 
Maryland  {44,000  "Union"  to  24,000 
"Peace")  as  their  verdict  on  the 
issues  whereon  the  President  was  ar- 
raigned hy  his  colleague.     He  said : 

"  The  apportioDment  of  reproBentativea  in 
the  Legislataro  was  made  io  old  colonial 
timei.  It  has  been  modified ;  bat,  up  to  thie 
day  and  honr,  the  mqjoritj  of  the  people  of 
Uarjiand  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  Lepslatnre.  Under  oar  new  Coosti- 
totion,  however,  the  minority,  by  a  Keneral 
ticket,  elect  a  GoTeroor;  and,  at  t£c  last 
election,  tbey  elected  oae  responsive  to  the 
sentiment  that  beats  varmlT'  in  tiie  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Uarjiand.  Bnt  the  L^lela- 
tare  of  Maryland,  elected  two  years  ago,  not 
vith  a  view  to  this  issae,  have  been  engaged 
in  embaiTsssing  the  Governor  in  all  his  mea- 
Bores  of  policy,  OceofthoBemeasarea,  which 
Got.  Uicks  thonght  a  very  prudent  roeasnre 
under  the  existing  state  of  thin)^  in  Uary- 
tand,  was  to  collect  the  arms  held  by  private 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party.  This 
the  Legislstnre  prevented  from  being  carried 
into  eiecation,  and  passed  a  law  which  goes 
very  far  to  secure  arms  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. Why!  If  the  citizens  of  Uarjiand 
are  for  warring  against  the  Government,  they 
ahoald  not  be  permitted  to  have  arms.  If 
they  are  for  peace,  they  do  not  need  them ; 
for  the  arm  of  the  Dnited  Stales  protects 
them,  and  the  banner  of  the  confederacy 
floats  over  them.  Why,  then,  have  the  Le- 
gislature interposed  obstmctions,  by  law,  to 
the  collection  of  armsl  Do  tbey  think  it 
pradent  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate holders,  to  be  concealed  where  they  can- 
not be  foondt    It  ooold  not  be  for  the  par- 


pose  of  upholding  the  laws  of  Uie  Union.  It 
conid  not  be  to  uphold  the  statutes  of  Mary- 
land. The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
&ithfiil  to  his  duty ;  and  the  people  of  Ua- 
rjiand are  futhful  to  theirs." 

The  bill  providing  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Army  being  this  day 
before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  proposed  to  add  to  it  the 
following : 

^^Jnd  h^  it  furtker  macUi,  That  no  part 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  Statea 
shall  be  employed  or  used  in  snl^ecting  or 
holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sove- 
reign State  DOW  or  lately  one  of  the  nniwd 
States." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas^  moved 
to  amend  this,  hy  adding, 

"  Unless  a  military  neoeeuty  shall  exist  in 
enforcing  the  laws  and  munlaining  the  Oon- 
stitation  of  the  Union." 

A  very  able  and  ewnest  debate 
arose  hereon,  wherein  Messrs.  Pow- 
ell, Folk,  and  Bright,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Messrs.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
Browning,  of  Illinois,  Lane,  of  Kan- 
sas, Fessenden,  of  Maine,  etc.,  on  the 
other,  took  part.  Mr.  Lane's  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  Yeas  11  (all 
Republicans)  to 

Nats  — Uessra,  Breckinridge,  Bright, 
Browning,  Carlile,  Doolittte,  Fessenden, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Hsiris,  Qowe,  John- 
son, of  Tenn.,  Johnson,  of  Uo.,  Kennedy, 
Latham,  UcDoagalL  Uorrill,  Nesmith,  Polk, 
Powell,  Saalsbury,  Sherman,  Ten  Eyok,  and 
Willey— 24. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  now  moved 
the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Powell's  proposition : 

"j4nrf5«»(^r(ACT'*no(;i*i,  That  the  pur- 
poses of  the  military  establishment  provided 
for  in  this  act  are  to  preserve  the  Union,  to 
defend  the  property,  and  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  authority,  of  the  Government." 

This  was  adopted,  after  debate; 
Teas  33;  Kays  4.  [Breckinridge  and 
Powell,  of  Ky,,  Johnson  and  Polk,  of 
MissonrL] 

As  Mr.  Powell's  amendment  was 
thus  superseded,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
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now  moved  the  following,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  amendmont  jast  adopted : 
"But  the  Armf  and  Nat7  bIiaII  Dot  be 
«tnpIo7ed  for  the  purpose  of  Bnlt]i]g&&ig  any 
Btate,  or  reduciag  it  to  the  condition  of  ft 
Territor7  or  province,  or  to  aboli^  Slavery 
tlwrun." 

Tbia  waa  rejected  hj  fbe  following 
Tote : 

Teas— Uessrs.  Breckinridge,  BriK}it,W.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Uo., Kenned  7,  Latham,  Nesmitb, 
Polk,  PoweD,  and  Saulsbnry— 0. 

"Sxia — Messrs.  Anthonj,  Bin[;hBiii,  Brown- 
ing, Oarlile,  Chandler,  Olorlc,  Collamer, 
Cowan,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  John- 
son, of  Tenn.,  King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of 
EftDsas,  McDoni^ll,  Uorrill,  Pomeroy,  Sher- 
man, Snniner,  Ten  Ejck,  Wsdo,  TVilley,  and 
Wilson— «0. 

The  original  amendment  was  then 
rejected,  so  as  to  strike  out  all  these 
declaratory  propositions,  and  leave 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole;  when  it  was  en- 
grossed, read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  this  debate 
occnrred  three  days  before  the  battle 
of  Bull  Eim,  that  it  was  initiated  by 
a  pro-Slaveiy  Democrat  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  it  occurred  when 
loyal  men  still  generally  and  confi- 
dently, expected  that  the  Rebellion 
would  soon  be  suppressed,  leaving 
Slavery  intact,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
some  of  the  significant  intimations 
which  it  elicited  from  the  more  cod- 
eervative  Bepnblicane;  as  follows : 

Mr.  IhxoK  (of  Conn.)  "Mr.  President, 
the  Seoator  from  Kentacky  [Mr.  Powell] 
has  ftUnded  to  remarks  of  mine,  and  has  said 
that  I  hare  declared  on  this  fl(>or,  that,  if  it 
were  neccsso^  to  abolish  Slavery  In  order 
to  save  the  Union,  Slavery  ^oold  he  abol- 
ished. Mr.  President,  I  have  said  no  such 
thing.  What  I  said  was  this :  that,  if  the 
war  should  be  persisted  in,  and  be  Ions  pro- 
tracted, on  the  purt  of  the  Sunth,  and,lnthe 
course  of  its  progress,  it  should  turn  oat  that 
either  this  GOTernment  or  Slavery  must  be 
destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North — 
the  cotuenativi  people  of  the  North — won!d 
tay,  '  Rather  than  let  the  Government  per- 
ish, let  Slavery  perish.'     That  b  what  I 


said ;  and  I  say  it  now.and  shall  continue  at  all 
times  to  say  the  same ;  not,byanymeans,asa 
threat,  bnt  as  a  warning  andan  admonition." 

Mr.  Bbowkiito  (of  IlL)  "Mr.  President 
I  cannot  say,  in  common  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [ilr.  Carlile],  that  I  regret 
that  this  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Senate.  I  shall  certainly  vote  against 
it;  It  does  not  meet  my  views,  nor  receive  my 
approbation ;  but  it  may  still  be  well  that  it 
has  been  ofibred;  as  it  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tonitj  of  comparing  notes,  understanding 
th«  opinions  of  each  other,  and  giving  tha 
country  at  large  a  distinct  understandii^  of 
what^e  pnrpose  and  intentions  of  the  Ooa- 
greaaoftlio United  States  are.  I  speak  only 
for  one;  I  intend  to  speak  very  briefly,  bat 
very  plainly,  my  sentiments  on  this  snlgoct. 

"I  differ,  furthermore,  from  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  in  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  has  hod  nothing  to  do 
in  invulving  the  country  in  the  calamities 
which  now  press  upon  it.  Hod  it  not  been 
for  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  are 
engendered,  fostered,  and  cherished  by  the 
institution  of  Slavery,  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  believe  that  there  ever  would  have 
been  found  a  disloyal  heart  to  the  American 
Constitution  npon  the  American  conti- 
nent. I  believe  that  the  whole  trouble 
has  ^wn  out  of  the  institution  of  Slavery, 
and  Its  presence  among  us;  and  (aa  I  re- 
marked) the  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
it  necessarily  engenders,  fosters,  and  cher- 
ishea.  The  war.  It  is  trnes  is  not  a  war  for 
the  extermination  of  Slavery.  With  tlie  in- 
atitution  of  Slavery  where  it  exists,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  nothing,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, to  do;  nor  has  the  General  Govern- 
ment ever  assumed  the  power  of,  in  any 
shape  or  manner,  controlling  the  institution 
of  Slavery,  or  its  man^ement  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  The  General  Government 
has  never  been  aggressive  either  npon  the 
Slave  States  or  upon  the  institution  of  Sla- 
very, These  troubles  have  all  grown  out  of 
precisely  the  opposite — not  the  aggressions 
of  the  General  Government,  or  of  the  Free 
States — but  out  of  the  aggressions  of  Slavery 
itself,  and  its  continual  struggles  for  expan- 
sion and  extension  to  countries  where  it  had 
DO  right  to  go,  and  where  our  fathers  never 
intended  it  &ou1d  go.  If  SI 
content  to  remain  vhere  tt 
placed  it — if  it  had  been  ca 
privileges  and  immunities  wl 
tution  guaranteed  to  it — the 
the  Slave  States  of  this  Uuiou 
together  in  a  perpetnol  bond 

"  Mr.  President,  History  gi 
in  my  judgment,  of  such  lon^ 
forbearance  as  there  has  been,  not  by  thv 

Cple  of  the  Slave  States,  but  as  there  has 
a  esbibited  by  the  people  of  the  Freo 
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States  of  tbb  Union,  in  the  endurance  of  oat- 
rages,  wrongs,  and  oppressions,  that  they 
have  saffered  st  the  hands  of  ttiat  institntion, 
and  those  who  maintain  the  iastitntion,  and 
have  suffered  (hnn  their  strong  and  eaduring 
devotion  to  the  General  Govermaent — to  the 
institutions  that  our  fathers  achieved  for  ns, 
and  transmitted  to  vs.  I  think  [  ahonld  not 
be  al  all  mistaken  in  asserting  that,  for  ever; 
slave  tliat  has  ever  been  seduced  ttom  the 
eervice  of  his  owner,  h/  the  interference  of 
citizens  of  the  Free  States  with  the  iostibi- 
.  tion  where  it  exists,  more  than  ten  tno 
white  men  of  the  Free  States  of.  this  Union 
have  been  otitraged — every  privilege  of  A«o- 
dom  trodden,  upon — every  right  of  person  vio- 
lated— by  lawless  mobs  in  Oxe  Slave  States. 
"We  have  borne  all  this  imcompl^Dingly ; 
we  have  borne  it  without  a  ranrmur.beoaase 
we  wore  willing  to  bear  it — willing  to  matte 
the  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorions  in- 
Btitntions  that  were  the  common  property 
and  coramoD  bleeaing  of  us  all. 

"  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  invited  this 
war:  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  of  the 
Union  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the 
calamities  that  are  now  upon  the  country: 
we  gave  no  occasion  for  them.  There  is,  in 
the  history  of  man,  no  instanceof  sostupen- 
dons  a  conspiracy,  so  atrocious  a  treason, 
BO  canseleaa  a  rebellion,  as  that  which  now 
eiEsesin  this  coontry;  and  for  what  purpose! 
Vhat  wrong  had  we  ever  done  to  the  Slave 
States,  or  to  the  institution  of  Slavery)  I 
have  heard,  in  all  the  assanlts  that  have  been 
made  on  this  Administration,  no  single  spe- 
cification of  one  injustice  that  thoy  ha<l  ever 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  at  the  hands  of  the  Free  States,  or 
of  tlie  people  of  the  Free  States. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, either — as  some  gentlemen  take  pains 
to  eiplain-^that  this  is  not  a  war  of  snbjn- 
gation.  If  it  is  not  a  war  of  sabjngation, 
what  is  It  ?  What  was  it  set  on  foot  for,  if 
it  is  not  for  the  sole,  identical  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  atrocions  BebelliiMi  that 
exists  in  the  country)" 

Mr.  BiiKniiAN.  "Mj  friend  will  allow  me?" 

Mr.  Bbowninq.     "  Certmnly." 

Mr.  Srebman.  "HyfHend  misunderstood 
my  language.  I  aaid  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  this  war  to  subjugate  a 
State,  a  political  community ;  but  I  will  go 
as  fur  as  he  or  any  other  living  man  to  up- 
hold the  Government  against  oil  rebellious 
citizens,  whether  there  tie  one  or  many  of 
them  in  a  State.  If  nine- tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  this  Government,  the  physical  power  of 
this  Government  should  be  brought  to  re- 
duce those  citizens  to  subjection.  The  State 
aurvives;  and,  I  have  no  donbt,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  State  of  Florida, 


and  the  State  of  Virgioia,  will  be  repra- 

scnted  on  this  Soor  long  after  the  honorable 
Senator  and  I  have  filled  the  mission  allotted 
to  ns." 

Ur.  Brownino.  "I  trust  so.  I  will  not 
stop  to  deal  with  teclmicolities ;  I  cars  not 
whether  you  call  it  the  aubjugaiion  of  tha 
people  or  the  sutijugation  of  the  Slate, 
where  oil  the  anthorities  of  a  State,  where 
all  the  officers,  who  are  the  embodiment  of 
tlie  power  of  the  State,  who  speak  for  tha 
State,  who  represent  the  government  of  the 
State,  where  they  are  all  disloyal  and  bonded 
in  treasonable  confederation  against  this 
Government,  1,  fur  one,  am  for  subjugatisg 
them;  and  you  may  call  it  the  subjugation, 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  people,  just  as  you 
please.  I  want  tiiis  Rebellion  put  down, 
this  wicked  and  causeless  treason  punished, 
and  an  example  given  to  the  world  that  will 
teach  them  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  free- 
men of  this  continent  to  maintain  a  consti- 
tutional government. 

"Why,  Ur.  President,  it  is jnst  a  stmgglo 
to-day — the  whole  of  tiiis  fight  is  about  that, 
and  nothing  else — whether  there  shall  h« 
any  longer  any  such  thing  as  government  on 
tliis  continent  or  not;  and  the  very  moment 
that  the  doctrine  of  Secession,  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  astounding  heresy  of  Seces- 
sion, is  admitted,  in  any  sense  or  in  any 
degree,  government  19  overthrown ;  bo- 
caus;,  if  tbere  be  any  such  tliLiig  as  a  right 
existing  in  a  State  to  secede  at  any  time  at 
her  will  —  caaselessly  to  dismember  this 
Union  and' overthrow  this  Government — 
there  Is  on  end  to  all  constitutions  and  all 
laws ;  and  it  is  a  struj^le  to-day  for  the  llfb 
of  the  notion.  Thtff  have  assailed  that  life : 
Me  have  not  dona  it ;  and  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done,  and  all  thatthe  Adminis- 
tration proposea  to  ao,  is  in  necessary  sdf- 
defense  agsinst  assaults  that  are  made  upon 
the  very  life  of  the  nation.  •  •  •  Now, 
Mr.  President,  one  thing  more.  It  is  better 
that  people  everywhere  shoald  anderstaod 
precisely  what*  is  going  on,  what  has  bap- 

fened,  and  wbat  is  to  haptien.  For  one, 
shoald  rejoice  to  see  all  tne  States  in  re- 
bellion return  to  their  all^junoe ;  and,  if 
they  return,  if  they  lay  down  the  arms  of 
their  rebellion,  and  come  baclc  to  their  duty 
and  their  obligatlona,  they  will  be  as  fullf 
protected  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  aa 
they  have  ever  been  before,  in  all  their 
rights,  including  the  ownership,  use,  and 
management  of  slaves.  Let  them  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  now  for 
giving  to  the  Slave  States  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely al!  the  protection  of  the  Constitatioa 
and  laws  as  they  have  ever  eiyoyed  in  any 
past  hour  of  onr  existence. 

"But,  air,  let  ns  understand  another 
thing.    Aa  I  have  already  said,  tiie  power 
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to  temuDate  Uub  war  now  is  sot  witb  no. 
The  power  is  with  ns,  but  nut  to  termiciate 
«  inBtant]?.  We  will  terminate  ii,  if  it  h 
Bot  t«riiiiQateiI,  aa  it  shoald  be,  b/  tJio»e 
who  began  it.  But,  sir,  I  suy,  for  one — I 
Bpeak  for  mjself,  and  ni;r3elf  only,  but  I  be- 
lieve, in  BO  Bpeokiog,  1  utter  the  sentinieots 
which  n't!!  bnrBt  from  every  froe  heart  in 
all  the  Northern  Stotesof  the  confederocj — 
that,  if  oQr  brethren  of  the  SontU  da  force 
^>on  us  the  distinct  ibbuo — '  Shall  this  Gov- 
•rnnient  be  overthrown,  and  it  and  all  tho 
hopes  for  civil  liberty,  all  the  hopes  for  the 
op[iroBsed  and  down-trodden  of  all  the  des- 

SotisiDS  of  the  earth,  go  down  in  one  dork, 
reary  ni(cht  of  hopelessness  and  despiur  I' — 
tf  they  force  upon  ns  the  issae  whether  the 
Qovernmont  shall  go  down,  to  maintain  the 
institulion  of  Slavery,  or  whether  Slavery 
•hall  be  obliterated,  to  sustain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Government  for  which  onr 
bthers  fought  and  bled,  and  the  principles 
that  were  cemented  in  their  blood— I  say, 
•It,  when  the  issue  comee,  when  thoy  force 
it  upon  us,  that  one  or  the  other  is  to  be 
overthrown,  then  I  am  for  the  Government 
«nd  against  Slavery ;  and  my  voice  and  my 
Tote  shall  be  for  sweeping  the  last  vestige 
«f  barbarism  from  the  faceof  the  continent, 
I  trust  that  necessity  may  not  be  forced  on 
us;  but,  when  it  is  forced  upon  n^  let  us 
meet  it  like  men,  and  not  shrink  from  the 
high  and  holy  and  sscre<l  daties  that  are 
mi  npon  u.4,  aa  the  conserviitors  not  only  of 
government,  but  as  the  conservators  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  Jnstico  and  freedom  for 
tbe  whole  human  family. 

"It  is  better,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
■honld  understand  each  other;  and  I  repeat, 
b  conclusion,  that,  when  the  Usne  conies— 
and  i/' it  comes — it  comes  because  it  is  forced 
«pon  M ;  It  comes  upon  ns  as  a  hard,  un- 
welcome necessity — I  trust  we  shall  he  found 
•dequato  to  the  emergency ;  1  trust  that  onr 
hearts  wiU  not  &il  as  in  the  daji  of  that  t«r- 
rible  oonfliet — for  it  ia  to  be  a  terrible  one, 
if  this  war  goes  on.  If  rebellion  does  not 
recover  of  Itsmodness — if  American  ciliwns 
will  continue  so  infatnated  as  to  prosecute 
bUU  further  this  nnnntural  war  against  the 
best  and  moat  blessed  Gorernraoiit  that  the 
world  has  ever  known— this  issue  may  be 
forced  npon  ns.  I  say  it  is  not  true,  as  gen- 
tlemen have  ventured  to  assert,  that,  if  it 
were  known  by  the  people  of  the  great 
Korthweat  that,  in  any  possible  contingency, 
this  war  might  result  in  the  overthrow  and 
extermination  of  SUvery,  they  would  no 
longer  give  their  support  to  this  Oovem- 
ment.  If  it  were  known  or  believed  by 
the  people  of  tho  preat  Northwest  that  this 
Oovomment  should  become  so  recreant  to 
Its  duties  as  to  shrink  from  meeting  that 
great  question,  when  forced  upon  us,  in  my 


opinion,  tliey  would  deaoend  in  an  avalanche 
npon  this  Oapitol,  and  hurl  us  from  the 
places  we  should  be  unworthy  to  fill. 

"  We  do  not  desire  this  issue ;  we  do  not 
wont  this  necessity;  but  we  have  no  power  ' 
to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  better  tliat  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  should  understand  that,  if 
the  necessity  is  forced  upon  ns,  our  choice 
is  promptly,  instantly,  manfully  mode,  and 
made  for  all  time — that  we  make  the  de- 
cision, and  we  will  abide  by  the  deciniou,  to 
stand  by  the  Government;  and,  if  it  does 
go  down— if  not  only  ihia  notioD,  but  the  , 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind  everywhere, 
is  to  witness  that  unspeakable  and  unbeara 
of  calamity  of  the  overthrow  of  constlto- 
tionol  government  here — let  us  go  down  in 
a  manly  effort  to  sostwn  and  uphold  it,  aod 
to  atnetp  away  th«  eaiue*  that  bronchi  upo» 

tM  all  IkU  (TWuSifc"      *       •      •     *     *     % 

Mr.  Corlile,  of  Ta.,  having  de- 
murred to  tliese  viewB,  Mr.  Browning 
rejoined,  as  follows : 

"  If  he  nnderstood  me  as  flnnonncing  ooj 
wish  or  any  intention  that  this  war  should 
be  a  war  waged  against  Shivery,  he  totally 
misapprehended  my  meaning." 

Mr.  Cablilb.  "  I  did  noi  so  understand 
the  Senator." 

Mr.  BnowirTRO.  "For  1  took  especial 
pains  to  say  that  I  would  r^oice  to  see  this 
war  terminated ;  and,  if  the  institntion  still 
existed  when  ii  is  terminated,  i  should  be 
for  giving  it  then,  as  we  had  always  done 
heretofore,  in  the  best  faith  in  the  world, 
every  possible  protection  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  intended  It  shonld  have ;  but 
that,  if  the  issue  was  forced  upon  us — as  it 
might  be — to  make  a  choice  between  tlie 
Government,  on  the  one  aide,  and  Blavenr 
onthe  other,  then  I  was  for  the  Government.'' 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand either  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  my 
right,  or  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  behind  nie,  to  eay 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  war  to  abolish 
Slavery.  It  is  not  waged  for  any  soch  pur- 
pose, or  with  any  such  view.  They  have 
all  disclaimed  iL  Why,  thou,  does  the  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  Powell]  insist  upon  it?  1  will  now 
say,  and  the  Senator  may  make  the  most  of 


it,  that,  rather  than  see  c 


Bingl 


[le  foot  of 


thia  coontrj  of  ours  torn  from  the  national 
domain  by  traitors,  1  will  myself  eee  the 
slaves  set  tree;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
utterly  disclaim  any  purpose  of  that  kind. 
If  themen  who  are  now  waging  war  against 
the  Qovemment,  fitting  out  pirates  against 
our  commerce,  going  back  to  the  old  mode  of 
wfoiar^  of  the  middle  ages,  should  prosecute 
this  Bebellion  to  such  aa  extent  that  there 
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is  no  war  of  eonqnering  South  Oarolina,  for 
instance,  except  by  emancipating  her  slavea, 
I  B«7,  Emancipate  her  slaves  and  conqner  her 
rebellions  citizens;  and,  if  they  have  Dot 
'  people  there  eooogh  to  elect  members  of 
Oongress  and  Senators,  we  will  tend  people 
there.  Let  there  be  no  roisnnderstandiDg 
mjT  po«itioa ;  I  wish  itdistinctlj  nnderstood ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  I  ntterl}' disclaim  that 
it  was  anj  pnrpose,  or  idea,  or  object  of  this 
war  to  frea  the  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Oonstitntion  as  it  is ;  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  the  people — the  lojal  peo- 
ple— of  the  SouWiem  States,  every  constitn- 
tional  right  that  they  now  possess.  I  voted 
last  Winter  to  change  the  Constitution  for 
their  benefit— to  give  them  new  gaarantees, 
new  conditiooa.  I  wonld  not  do  that  now  : 
hot  I  did  last  Winter,  I  will  give  them  all 
the  OoDstitatioD  gives  them,  and  no  more." 

Mr.  John  J,  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  on 
the  19tli,  Bubmitted  to  the  House  the 
following : 

"  Etiolttd  by  the  JTovte  of  Reprauntativa 
Iff  the  Congrest  of  th«  United  Slatei,  That 
the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  Disnaionists 
of  the  Sunthern  States  now  in  revolt  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  and  in  arms 
around  the  capital;  that,  in  this  national 
emergency.  Congress,  banishing  oil  feeling 
of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect 
only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged,  on  our  part,  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of 
conquest  orsul^agation,  nor  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  iostitntiona  of  those  Slates;  bnt 
to  defend  and  muntoin  the  supremacy  of  the 
Oonstitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Dnion,  with 
all  the  dignity,  eqnality,  and  rights,  of  the 
several  States  nnimpured;  and.  as  soon  oa 
these  otyects  are  accomplished,  the  war 
ought  to  cease." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pa.,  objecting, 
The  resolution  could  not  be  con- 
sidered forthwith ;  bnt  it  was  taken 
np  on  Monday,  and,  on  tnotion  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  of  Ky.,  divided — the  vote 
being  first  taken  on  so  much  of  the 
resolution  as  precedes  and  includes 
the  word  "  capital,"  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Yeas  121 ;  Nays — Messrs.  Bur- 
nett and  Reid — (Rebels :)  when  the 
remainder  was  likewise  adopted: 
Yeas  117 ;  Nays — Messrs.  Potter,  of 


■Wis.,  and  Riddle,  of  Ohio— (Repub- 
licans.) Mr.  Burnett  declined  to  vote. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  on  this 
sad  day,  while  Washington,  crowded 
with  fugitives  from  the  routed  Union 
Grand  Army,  seemed  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Rebels,  Congress  l^;is- 
lated  calmly  and  patiently  throng- 
ont;  and  the  Honse,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Yandever,  of  Iowa,  nnanimonsly 

"  Reiohed,  That  the  muntananco  of  the 
Oonstitntion,  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  are  sacred 
trusts  which  most  be  executed;  that  no  dis- 
aster shall  discourage  ns  from  the  most  am- 
ple performanoe  of  this  high  duty ;  and  that 
we  pledge  to  the  oountry  and  the  world  the 
employment  of  every  resouroe,  national  and 
individual,  for  the  snppresmon,  overthrow, 
and  pDuishment  of  Rebels  in  arms." 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tena., 
on  the  24th,  moved  in  the  Senate  a 
resolution  identical  with  that  of  Mr. 
Crittenden,  so  recently  adopted  by 
the  Honse ;  which  was  zealously  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Polk  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and,  on  special  grounds,  by 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who  said : 

"  As  that  resolution  contuns  a  slat«roeot 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  untme,  that  this 
capital  is  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who 
started  this  revolt,  I  cannot  vote  for  it,  t 
shall  aay  '  Nay.' 

"I  wish  to  add  one  word.  The  revolt 
was  occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  by  people 
who  are  not  here  nor  in  this  vicinity.  It  was 
started  in  Sonth  Carolina.  I  think  the  reso- 
lution limits  it  to  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  not  the  originators  of  this  R^belllou." 

But  the  resolution  was  neTertheleee 
adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

Tsia — KessTB.  Anthony,  Browning, Chan- 
dler, Clark,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolictle.  Fes- 
senden.  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan.  Har- 
ris, Howe,  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  Kennedy, 
King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  I,ane,  of  Kansas,  Latham, 
Morrill,  Nesmith,  Pomeroy,  Sanlsbury.  Sher- 
man, Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  WUley, 
and  Wilson  — aO. 

N*ia — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Johnson,  of 
Mo.,  Polk,  Powell,  Trnmboll— 6. 

This  day.  the  Senate  considered  a 
bill  to  confiscate  property  used  for 
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iDBorrectioamy  purposes  by  pereoofl 
engaged  in  rebellion  or  forcible  re- 
sistaDce  to  the  Goremment;  and 
Mr.  Trumbull,  of  111.,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

"  And  he  it  Jurlher  enacted.  That  when- 
ever Kay  persoD,  cUimiog  to  be  entitled  to 
the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person, 
under  the  lava  of  any  State,  ahall  employ 
foch  person  in  siding  or  promoting  any  in- 
torrection,  or  in  reeiBting  the  kiTB  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  permit  him  to  be  so 
employed,  he  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  such 
aervice  or  labor,  and  the  person  whose  labor 
or  service  is  tbaa  claimed  ehall  be  thence- 
forth discharged  therefrom — any  law  to  the 
Oontrary  notwithatanding." 

This  proposition  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ten  Ejck,  of  K.  J.,  who  had  op- 
posed it  two  days  before,  in  Commit- 
tee, bnt  who  now  nrged  its  passage 
on  the  aaaumptioQ  that  slaves  had 
been  engaged  on  the  Bebel  side  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  Md.,  earnestly  opposed  it,  saying; 

"It  will  inflame  flospioions  which  have 
had  nracb  to  do  with  prodncing  onr  pi^ent 
evils;  will  disturb  tbnse  who  are  now  calm 
and  qniet;  inflame  those  who  are  restless; 
irritate  numbers  who  would  not  be  exas- 
perated by  any  thing  else ;  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  produce  no  other  real  effect  than 
these.  Being,  then,  useless,  nnnecesaary, 
and  irritating,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwise." 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the 
amendment  adopted :  Yeas  S3 ;  Nays 
—  Breckinridge  and  Powell,  of  Ky,, 
Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Mo.,  Kennedy 
and  Pearce,  of  Md. — 6.  The  bill  was 
then  engrossed,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

When  this  bill  reached  the  Honse, 
it  enconntered  a  most  strenuous  and 
able  opposition  from  Mesers.  Critten- 
den and  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  Yallandig- 
ham  and  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  and 
Diven,  of  N.  T. 

Mr.  Oox,  of  Ohio,  moved  (August 
2d)  that  the  bill  do  lie  on  the  table : 
■which  was  n^^atived:  Yeas  57; 
Nays  71. 


Mr.  Hiaddens  Stevens  closed  a 
vigorous  speech  in  its  favor  with  this 
impressive  admonition: 

"  If  thia  war  is  continned  long,  and  ia 
bloody,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  free  people 
of  the  North  will  stand  by  and  see  their 
sons  and  brothers  and  neighbors  slanshtered 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  tliousanda  bj 
rebels,  with  arma  in  their  htrnds,  and  forbear 
to  call  upon  their  enemies  to  be  onr  frienda, 
and  to  help  ns  in  snbdning  them.  1,  for  one^ 
if  it  continues  loQg,  and  has  the  conseqaenoes 
mentioned,  shall  be  ready  to  go  for  it,  let  it 
horrify  the  gentleman  fhim  New  York  [Mr. 
Kven]  or  anybody  else.  That  is  my  doo- 
trine:  and  that  will  be  the  doctrine  of  th« 
whole  free  people  of  the  North  before  two 
yeara  roll  aronnd,  if  this  war  continues. 

"As  to  the  end  of  the  war,  until  the 
Rebels  are  enbdned,  no  man  in  the  North 
thinks  of  it.  If  the  Government  are  eqtial 
to  the  people— and  I  believe  they  are — there 
will  be  no  bargaining,  there  will  be  no  nego- 
tiation, there  will  be  no  traces  with  the 
Bebela,  except  to  bnry  tlie  dead,  until  every 
man  ehall  have  laid  down  his  arms,  dis- 
banded his  organization,  submitted  himself 
to  the  Governnient,  and  sued  for  mercy. 
And,  sir.  ii  those  who  have  the  control  <tf 
the  Government  are  not  6t  for  this  task, 
and  have  not  the  nerve  and  mind  for  it,  th« 
people  will  take  care  that  there  are  others 
who  are — although,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  of 
fear  of  the  present  Administration  or  of  the 
present  Executive. 

"I  have  spoken  more  freely,  perhaps, 
than  gentlemen  within  my  hearing  might 
think  oolitic ;  but  I  have  spoken  just  what  I 
felt.  1  have  spoken  what  I  believe  will  be 
the  resnlt ;  and  I  warn  Southern  gentlemen 
that,  if  thia  war  is  to  continue,  there  will  be 
a  time  when  my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Diven]  will  see  itdeclared  by  this  free  nation 
that  every  bondman  in  the  South — belong- 
ing to  a  Rebel,  recollect;  I  confine  it  to 
them — shall  be  oatled  upon  to  aid  ns  in  war 
against  their  masters,  and  to  restore  thia 
Union." 

The  bill  was  now  recommitted,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ; 
and  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Stevens' to 
reconsider  this  decision  was  defeated 
by  laying  on  the  table — Yeas  71 ; 
Nays  61.  It  was  reported  back  next 
day  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  so  amended 
as  to  strike  out  the  -  section  relating 
to  slaves — adopted  on  motion  of  Mr. 
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XnuobDlI    as  aforesaid — afld  iosert 
instead  the  following : 

"  Sbc.  4.  And  bs  it/uTthtr  enaeted,  That, 
whenever  bereailer,  durlug  tlie  present  ia- 
■Drr«ction  agauiiBt  Uie  tioveroment  of  the 
United  States,  ftDj  person  oinimed  to  be 
held  to  labor  or  awvioe,  under  the  Ibwb  of 
•nj'  State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by 
the  pernon  t«  whom  such  labor  or  service  is 
•Uimed  to  be  <)oe,  or  b;'  the  lawful  agent  of 
•nob  person,  to  take  up  anus  BiKt>i"st  the 
Unitea  States,  or  sli&ll  be  required  or  per- 
Biitted  bj  the  person  to  whom  suoh  service 
•r  labor  is  olaimed  to  be  due,  or  hie  lawfn] 
■gent,  to  work  or  be  Hnplo^ed  in  or  upon 
•oy  fort,  navy-jard,  dook,  armory,  ship,  itr 
mtronchmeDt,  or  in  any  military  or  naval 
service  whatever,  against  the  tioverninent 
and  lawftil  authority  of  the  United  States, 
then,  and  in  every  sach  case,  the  person  to 
whom  such  service  is  claimed  to  be  doe 
■hall  forfeit  tiia  claim  to  suoh  labor,  any  law 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the 
•ootrary  notwithstaudiBg ;  and  whenever 
tkereafier  the  person  claiming  suoh  service 
or  labor  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it 
■hall  be  a  full  and  sofflcient  answer  to  such 
claim,  that  the  person  whose  sorvioe  or 
labor  is  claimed  had  been  emploj'ed  in  hos- 
tile service  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  contrary  t«  the  provisions  of 
.titia  act." 

Mr.  Bingham  called  for  the  previ- 
OQfi  queBtion  on  the  reading  of  the 
bUi,  as  thus  amended,  which  was 
Beconded.  Mr.  Holmanyof  Indiana, 
moved  that  the  hill  be  laid  on  the 
table ;  which  was  beaten :  Yeas  47 ; 
Nays  66,  The  amendment  of  the 
Jndiciary  Committee  was  then  agreed 
to ;  the  bill,  as  amended,  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
foUowB : 

Ybas — Messrs.  AJdrich,  Alley,  Arnold, 
Ashley,  Babbitt,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Samne!  a  Blair.  Blake, 
Boffiuton,  Obaraberlain,  Clark,  Colfax.  Fred- 
erick A.  Conkling,  Oovode,  Duell,  Edwards, 
Eliot,  Fenton,  Fessenden,  Franchot,  Frank, 
Granger, Gurloj.nancbett.  Harrison,  Eutch- 
ins,  Julian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Wil- 
liam £ollogg,  Lansing,  Loomis,  Lovdoy,  Mc- 
Kean,  Mitchell.  Justin  8.  Morrill.  Olin.  P..t- 
ter,  Alex.  II.  Rice.  Edward  H.  Rollins.  Sedg- 
wick, ShefHeld.Shellabarger,  Sberman,  Sloan, 
Bpanlding,  Stevens,  Beig.  F.  Thomas,  Train, 
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Tan  Home,  Yerree,  Wallaoe,   Gharlea  V. 

Walton,  E.  P.  Walton,  Wheeler,  Albert  S. 
White,  and  Windora— 60,  ' 

Nats— Messrs.  Allen,  Anoou,Jo«epbBai- 
ly,  George  H.  Browne,  Burnett,  Calvert,  Cox, 
Cravens,  Crisfleld,  Crittenden,  Diven,  Duo- 
lap,  Dnnn,  English.  Fonke,  (Jrider,  Haighi, 
Hale,  Ilanhng,  llolman,  Uorton,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Law,  May,  McClomand,  MuPher- 
son,  Mallory,  Meniiea,  Morria,  Sobie,  Norton, 
Odell.  Pendleton,  Porter,  Beid,  Robinson, 
James  S.  Rollins,  Sheil,  Sitaith,  Juhn  B. 
Steele,  Stratton,  Francis  Thomas.  Vallaodi^ 
ham,  Voorheee,  Wadswortb,  Webster,  uid 
Wickliffe— 48. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  being  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbnll 
moved  a  coQcorrenee  in  the  House 
amendment,  which  prevailed  by  tie 
following  vote : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,Bingham.  Brown- 
ing, Clark,  CoUamer,  Dixon,  Dooiittle.  Fe*- 
senden.  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harris, 
King,  Lane,ofInd.,  Lane,  of  Kansas.  Mc[>oa- 
gall,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyofc, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wil»on~24. 

NiTs— Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright,  Car- 
lile.  Cowan,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Latham.  Pearos^ 
Polk,  Powell,  Rice,  and  Saulsbury — 11. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  KewHamptilure,  sub- 
mitted '  the  following : 

"  Be  it  TaolTi»d  ht/  the  SenaU  and  Houm 
of  Repreientatkei  of  the  United  Statea  ^ 
Anuriea,  in  Congrett  aetembUd,  That  wo,  as 
representatives  of  the  people  and  States,  r»- 
spectivcly,  do  hereby  declare  our  fixed  deter. 
rninution  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Government  and  the  integrity  of  the  Onion  of 
alt  these  Cnited  States;  and  to  this  end,  i» 
far  as  we  may  do  so,  we  pledge  the  entire  re- 
sources of  tlie  Government  and  people,  nntil 
all  rebels  shall  submit  to  the  one  and  ceoae 
their  efforts  to  destroy  the  other." 

Which  was  adopted :  Yeas  34 ; 
Kaya  1 — Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,'  asked  the 
House  to  suspend  its  rules  to  enable 
liim  to  offer  the  following : 

'^Whereju,  it  is  the  part  of  rational  beings 
to  terminate  tlieir  ditliculties  l>y  rationJil 
methods,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  diHbren- 
ces  between  the  United  States  authorities 
and  the  seceding  States  have  resulted  in  a 
civil  war,  characterized  by  bitter  hostility 
and  extreme  alrocicy;  and,  although  tlM 
party  in  the  seceded  Stales  are  guilty  at 
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braaUng  the  notioiul  nnltf  and  nristlog 

th«  national  aathority :  Tet, 

"&  it  rctohed.  First:  That,  while  wa 
nuke  nndiroinished  and  iDoreased  eiertiona 
bj  oar  Navy  and  Armj  to  maiotaiD  th« 
ilit«grit/  anil  stability  of  this  GoverDmeuC, 
tiie  commoQ  laws  of  war,  coosistiug  of  those 
maxims  of  humanity,  moderation,  and  hoo- 
«r,  wbicb  are  a  part  of  the  international 
ovde,  onght  to  be  obaerred  bj  both  parties, 
and  for  a  stronger  reason  than  exists  be- 
tween two  alien  nations,  inaaniQch  as  tbe 
two  pardes  have  a  oommon  ancestry,  bisto- 
rj-,  prosparitj,  glory,  Govemment,  and  Union, 
and  are  now  unhappily  engaged  in  lacera- 
ting their  common  oonntry.  Second;  Tiiat, 
naaltiiig  from  theae  premises,  while  there 
ought  to  be  left  open,  as  between  (wo  alien 
nations,  the  some  neans  for  preventing  the 
war  being  carried  U)  outrageous  extremities, 
there  ought,  also,  to  be  left  opien  some  means 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  Union. 
Third:  That,  to  this  end— the  reetoration  of 
peace  and  onion  on  the  basis  of  the  Coneti- 
toiion — there  be  appointed  a  Committee  of 
one  member  fh)m  each  State,  who  shall  re- 
port to  this  House,  at  its  next  session,  such 
amendments  to  tba  Constitntion  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  as  shall  assuage  all  grievances, 
and  bring  about  a  reconatractiou  of  the  na- 
tional unity;  and  that,  for  the  preparation 
of  such  adjustment,  and  the  cooferenca  re- 
quisite for  that  purpose,  there  bo  appointed 
a  commission  of  seven  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  consbting  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Has- 
aachusetts,  Frauklin  Fierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
riiire,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Bev- 
•rdy  Johnson,  of  Uaryland,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  Now  York,  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  and  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  who 
shall  request  from  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  the  appointment  of  a  similar  commis- 
rion,  and  who  shall  meet  and  confer  on  the 
■nbject  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September  next.  And  that  tbe 
Committee  appointed  from  this  House  notify 
■aid  Commissioners  of  their  appointment  and 
ftmotion,  and  report  their  action  to  the  next 
session,  as  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gress to  the  States  for  their  ratiflcatkin, 
according  to  the  liAh  article  of  the  Constita- 
laon." 

The  House  refuaed  to  soBpend : 
Teas  41 ;  Nays  86. 

Mr.  "Waldo  P,  Johnson,'  of  Mo., 
proposed  (Aug.  5th)  to  add  to  the  bill 
providing  for  lui  increase  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  the  following : 


in 

"Jjul  it  it  furthtr  auKUd,  That  tliia 
Congress  recommend  the  Governoi-s  of  tha 
several  States  to  convene  their  LogitJatare* 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  an  election  ta 
select  two  del^ates  from  each  Coui;resiiionaJt 
diatrioL  to  meet  in  general  Convi^ntion  ati 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  Sepbembar  ne  ' 
Convention  to  b 
restoration  of  peace  to  o 

Mr.  Caeulk,  of  Vi  "Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  one,  perhaps,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union,  who  is  more  anxious  tLbak 
peace  should  be  restored  to  our  country 
than  I  am ;  but,  sir,  in  tbe  presence  of  a 
large,  <»ganiz«d  army,  engaged  in  an  afibrt 
to  overthrow  tbe  institutions  of  the  oooutry, 
and  permanently  to  divide  these  States  that 
have  so  long  eibted  as  one  people,  I  do  not 
think  any  soch  proposition  as  thi:*  ought  t» 
b»  made  until  that  army  shall  be  disbanded, 
and  until  aa  offer  to  meet  tho--e  who  desire 
peace  shall  be  made  to  them  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  Rebellion.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  entertaining  these  vinws,  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri — not  that  I  would  not  go  as  i)tr  aa 
he  will ,  go.  or  any  other  Senator  on  tUa 
floor,  to  allay  the  strife  in  our  land;  but  I 
think  that  propositions  of  this  kind,  coming 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  tbut 
hour,  are  inopportune;  and,  instead  of  aid- 
ing the  effort  tliat  may  be  made  for  peace, 
they  will  prolong  the  civil  war  that  is  sow 
raging  in  the  conntfj." 

Mr.  McDoneALt,  of  Cal.  "  I  wish  merely 
to  amend  the  remark  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Yii^nia.  He  says  this  proposition 
would  be  inopportune.  I  say  it  would  tw 
intensely  cowardly," 

Ml.  Johnson's  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  following  vote : 

Yb4s  ~  Messrs.  Bayard,  Breckinridgsi, 
Briebt,  Johnson,  of  Ho.,  l^tbam,  Pearoe, 
Poll,  Poweli,  and  Sanlsbnry — 9- 

Nats — Messrs.  Baker,  Browning,  Carlile, 
Chandler,  Oiark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon, 
Doolittie,  Eessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 
Harris,  Howe,  Kinc,  Lane,  of  tnd,.  Lone,  of 
Kansas,  McDongall,  Morrill,  Rice.  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Ten  Eyck.  Trumbull,  Wade,Wil-' 
kinson,  Wilmot,  uid  Wilson — 29. 

The  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers being  that  day  nnder  considera- 
tion, Mr,  Wilson,  of  Mass.,  moved  to 
add  the  following : 

"And  be  it  further  mtatttd.  That  bH  tba 
acta,  prociamations,  and  orders  of  tbe  Prera- 


'  Who,  with  his  collesgue,  TrusCen  Folk,  openly  Joined  the  Bebds  soon  aiWward. 
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dent  of  the  TTnited  Stfttea,  aft«r  tlie  4tk  of 
Uarch,  1861,  respecting  the  Army  and  Navj 
of  the  Uoited  States,  and  calling  out  or  re- 
lating to  the  railitia  or  rolanteera  from  the 
8tate«,  are  hereby  approved,  and  in  all  re- 
Bpects  legalized  and  made  valid,  to  the  same 
intent,  and  with  the  same  effect,  aa  if  thej 
had  beenisaned  and  donennder  tlieprevions 
expreBB  authority  and  direction  of  the  Oon- 
greas  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  thereupon  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: Teas  33; 

Nats — Messra.  Breoldnridge,  Kennedy, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saolsbnry — S. 

This  bill  was,  the  same  day,  recon- 
Bidered,  and  the  above  ameadmeDt, 
being  moyed  a&esb,  was  again  adopt- 
ed: Yeas  37; 


So  the  amendment  was  once  more 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 

The  bill  being  thns  returned  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Yallandigham  moved 
to  strike  out  the  above  section,  which 
waa  defeated  by  the  following  vote : 

Yku — Uessrs.  Allen,  Anoona,  Geoi^e  H. 
Browne,  Calvert,  Ooi,  Oriafield,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Uay,  Noble,  Pendleton,  James  8. 
Rollins,  Shell,  Smith,  Vallandigham,  Voor- 
hees,  Wadsworth,  Vard,  and  Webster— 19. 

Natb-74. 

The  bill  was  thereupon  passed. 

Mr.  Calvert,  of  Hd.,  offered  the 
following : 


"That,  whilst  tt  is  the  dnty  of  Coogreet, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  to  Btrengthen  the 
hands  of  Government  in  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  Union  and  enforce  the  sapremaoj 
of  the  laws,  it  is  no  less  our  dntj''  to  examine 
into  the  original  caases  of  oor  diaaennons, 
and  to  apply  sacb  remedies  as  are  best  cal* 
cnlated  t«  restore  peace  and  onion  to  the 
coDDtrj':  Therefore,  it  is 

"£e»oleed  (The  Senate  concnrriDg  here- 
in), that  a  Joint  Comntiitee,  to  condrt  of 
nine  memhera  of  this  Honse  and  fonr  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  he  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  to  Congress  such  amendments  to 
the  OoDstitution  and  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  mntnal  confidence  and  insnrs 
a  more  perfect  and  endurable  Umon  amongst 
these  States.'' 

This  proposition  was  lud  on  the 
table :  Yeae  72 ;  Nays  39 — ^nearly  a 
party  division.  And  Mr.  Diven,  of 
K.  Y.,  thereupon  asked  the  xmani- 
mouB  consent  of  the  House  to  enable 
him  to  offer  the  following : 

"  Setcleed,  That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed 
rebellion  is  threatening  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Goven- 
ment,  any  and  all  resoluUoon  or  recommend- 
ations dedgned  to  make  terms  with  armed 
rebels  are  either  cowardly  or  treasonable." 

Mr.  Yallandigham  objected;  and 
the  House  refused  to  suspend  the 
rules:  Noes  36;  Ays  56 — ^not  two- 
thirds. 

The  session  terminated  by  adjourn- 
ment at  noon,  August  6th,  having 
lasted  but  thirty-three  days. 


XXXV. 

MISSOURI. 


Wb  have  seen  Conventions  of  the 
people  of  several  States  cool  ly  assume 
the  power,  asserted  or  reserved  in  no 
one  of  their  respective  Constitutions, 
to  take  those  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  absolve  their  peijple  from  all  ob- 


li^tion  to  nphold  or  obey  its  Govern- 
ment, in  flagrant  defiance  of  that 
Federal  charter,  framed  for  and 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  them  recognized  and 
accepted  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
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land,  aQTthing  in  the  OonstitntioD 
and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contraiy 
notwithstanding.  We  have  seen  one 
ofthese  ConventionB  aasume  and  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  revoking  a  fiinda- 
meatai  compact  between  the  State 
and  the  Union,  which  is,  by  its  ex- 


press terms,  irrevocable.  We  hare 
seen  State  Legislatures,  in  defanlt  of 
ConrentiooB,  nsurp,  practically,  this 
tremendoas  power  of  secession  ;  and 
have  heard  a  now  loyal  Governor 
proclaim  that  a  popiilar  majority  for 
Secessionists,  in  an  election  of  mem- 


bers of  Congress,  might  serve  to  nul- 
lify the  obligation  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  Union.  We  are  now  to  con- 
template more  directly  the  spectacle 
of  a  State  plunged  into  secession  and 


>  Pollard,  in  his  "  Soulhem  Hist 
"Upon  the  etMti<n of  Abrabun 


llOTT,"  8»r« : 

n  Liiiooliiith 


civil  war,  not  in  obedience  to,  but  in 
defiance  of,  the  action  of  her  Conven- 
tion and  the  express  will  of  her  peo- 
ple— not,  even,  by  any  direct  act  of 
her  Lc^Iatnre,  but  by  the  'will  of 
her  Executive  alone.'    Gov.  Jackson, 

Border  States  wars  unwilling  to  rush  into  diaao> 
tho    latioB  nntil  nerj  Ik^  9f  a  peaoaTal  B«ttlameait 
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as  we  liave  seen,  having  fonnd  the 
Convention,  which  hia  Legislature 
had  called,  utterly  and  emphatically 
intractable  to  the  nses  of  treason,  bad 
reconvened  his  docile  Legiaiature.' 
But  even  this  body  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  vote  the  State  out  of  the 
Union.  Below  that  point,  however, 
it  stood  ready  enough  to  aid  the 
holder  conspirators ;  and  its  pliancy 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  State 
School  Fund,  the  money  provided  to 
■pay  the  July  interest  on  the  heavy 
State  Debt,  and  all  other  available 
means,  amounting  in  the  aj^regate 
to  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  were 
appropriated  to  military  uses,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Jackson,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  arming  the  State 
^against  any  emergency.  By  another 
act,  the  Governor  was  invested  with 
despotic  power — even  verbal  opposi- 
tion to  bis  assumptions  of  authority 
heing  constituted  treason ;  wbileevery 
citizen  liable  to  military  duty  was 
declared  subject  to  draft  into  active 
service  at  Jackson's  will,  and  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  State  Executive 
vxaeted.  Under  these  acts,  Jackson 
appointed  ex-Gov.  Sterling  Price 
Major-General  of  the  State  forces, 
with  nine  Brigadiers — Parsons,  M.  L. 
Clark,  John  B.  Clark,  Slack,  Harris, 
Hains,  McBride,  Stein,  and  Jeff. 
ThompsoQ,  commanding  in  so  many 
districts  into  which  the  State  was  di- 
vided. These  Brigadiers  were  or- 
dered by  llaj.  Gen.  Price  to  muster 
and  organize  the  militia  of  their  sev- 
eral districts  BO  fast  as  possible,  and 
Bend  it  with  all  dispatch  to  Boone- 
■ville  and  Lexington,  two  thriving 
young  cities  on  the  Missouri,  respect- 


of  the  qiieslioD  had  vanished.  This  was  the  elected  frain  liis  distrirt  an  a  Uoion  man.  witti- 
poiltion  oC  Miamurl  lo  whose  GonventioD  rvA  <i  out  oppositioo;  and.  od  the  atuemblinK'  of  ths 
tingU  Secessioniil  was  ehded.    Oor.  Prtoe  was     Conveii(.i<3a,vaacliaseait8 President''  '11^3(1 


ively  some  forty  and  one  hnndreS 
miles  west  of  Jetfersou,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  slavebulding  region. 
This  call  baving  been  made,  Jackson 
and  Price,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Federal  forces  gathering  at  St.  Lonia, 
started  westward  with  tbeir  follow- 
ers, reaching  Booneville  on  the  18th 
of  June.  Price,  being  sick,  kept  on 
by  steamboat  to  Lexington. 

They  had  not  m<»ved  too  soon. 
Gen.  Lyon  and  his  army  left  Sl 
Lonis  by  steamboats  on  the  13th,  and 
reached  Jefferson  City  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  only  to  find  that  the 
Confederate  chiefs  had  started  when 
he  did,  with  a  good  huudred  nnlas 
advantage  in  the  race.  Rcomhark- 
ing  on  the  1 6th,  be  reached  Rockport, 
nearly  opposite  Booneville,  next 
morning,  and  espied  the  Rebel  en- 
campment just  across  the  river.  In 
it  were  collected  some  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  only  half  armed,  and 
not  at  all  drilled,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Col.  Marmaduk& 
Jackson,  utterly  disconcerted  by 
Lyon's  unexpected  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, had  ordered  his  *  State  Guard' 
to  be  disbanded,  and  no  resistance  to 
be  offered.  Bnt  Marmadukc  deter 
mined  to  fight,  and  started  for  the 
landing,  where  he*boped  to  surprise 
and  cut  up  the  Unionists  while  de- 
barking. He  met  Lyon  advancing 
in  good  order,  and  was  easily  routed 
by  him,  losing  two  guns,  with  much 
camp- equipage,  clothing,  etc.  Hia 
raw  infantry  were  dispersed,  but  hk 
strength  in  cavalry  saved  him  from 
utter  destruction, 

Jackson  fled  to  Warsaw,  on  tbe 
Osage,  some  eighty  miles  south-west 
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Fifteen  miles  north  of  that  place,  at 
Camp  Cole,  a  half-organized  regiment 
of  Unionists,  nnder  Capt.  Cook,  was 
asleep  in  two  bams,  with  no  pickets 
out  save  northward,  when,  during 
the  night  of  the  ISth,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  I^hel  force  from  the 
Bonthward,  under  Col.  O'Kane,  and 
utterly  routed — being  unable  to  offer 
any  seriooB  resistance.  Capt.  Cook 
and  a  portion  of  his  followers  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.*  Jackson, 
recnforced  by  O'Kane,  halted  two 
days  at  Warsaw,  then  continued  hie 
retreat  some  fifty  miles  to  Montevallo, 
in  Vemou  County,  near  the  west  line 
of  the  State,  and  was  here  joined  on 
the  3d  of  July  by  Price,  with  such 
aid  as  he  liad  been  able  to  gather  at 
Lexington  and  on  his  way.  Their 
united  force  is  stated  by  Pollard  at 
8,600.  Being  pursued  by  Lyon,  they 
continued  their  retreat  next  day, 
halting  at  9  p.  u.,  in  Jasper  County, 
twenty-three  milea  distant.  Ten 
miles  hence,  at  10  a.  m.,  next  morn- 
ing, they  were  confronted  by  a  Union 
force  1,500  strong,  under  Col.  Franz 
Sigel,  who  had  been  dispatched  from 
St.  Louis  by  the  South-western  Pacific 
road,  to  Holla,  bad  marched  thence 
to  Springlield,  and  had  pushed  on  to 
Mount  Vemou,  Lawrence  County, 
hoping  to  prevent  a  junction  between 
Jackson  and  some  forces  which  his 
Brigadiers  were  hurrying  to  his  sup- 
port. Each  army  appears  to  have 
started  that  morning  with  intent  to 
find  and  fight  the  other;  and  such 
mutual  intentions   are  seldom   friis- 

'  It  seems  U>  be  prett;  weJl  igroed  that  Cooks 
men  were  about  400  m  mtiaber ;  but  he  reported 
tbat  he  wan  atlacbcd  bj  1,200,  irhito  Pollard 
makes  O'Kaoe'B  force  on\j  350.  Cook'a  ac- 
count makes  liia  loss  I'i  killed,  20  wonnded,  and 
30  prisouars-  vhile   Pollard  says  we  lost  206 


trated.  Sigel  fonnd  the  Bcbels,  halt- 
ed after  their  morning  march,  well 
posted,  vastly  superior  in  numben 
and  in  cavalry,  but  inferior  in  artil- 
lery, which  he  accordingly  resolved 
should  play  a  principal  part  in  th« 
battle.  In  the  cannonade  which 
ensued,  he  inAicted  great  damage 
on  the  Rebels  and  received  very 
little,  until,  after  a  desultory  combttt 
of  three  or  four  hours,  the  enemy  re- 
solved to  profit  by  their  vast  superior- 
ity in  cavalry  by  outflanking  him, 
both  right  and  left.  This  compelled 
Sigel  to  fall  back  on  his  baggage- 
train,  three  miles  distant,  which  was 
otherwise  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  perfect  order, 
with  two  cannon  on  either  flank,  two 
in  front,  and  four  in  the  rear,  keeping 
the  Rebel  cavalry  at  a  respectfid 
distance ;  save  when,  at  the  crossing 
of  Dry  Fork  creek,  where  the  road 
passes  between  bluffs,  an  effort  was 
niade  to  stop  him  by  massing  a  strong 
cavalry  force  in  his  fW)nt.  This  was 
easily  routed  hy  bringing  all  his  gam 
to  bear  upon  it ;  when  he  continued 
his  retreat  to  Carthage,  and  through 
that  town  to  Sareoxie,  some  fifteen 
miles  eastward.  It  was  well,  indeed^ 
that  he  did  so;  for  Jackson's  force 
was  augmented,  during  that  night 
and  next  morning,  by  the  arrival  of 
Price  from  the  southward,  hrin^g 
to  his  aid  several  thousand  Arkansas 
and  Texas  troops,  under  Gens.  Ben. 
McCulloch  and  Pearce.  Onr  loss 
in  the  affair  of  Carthage  was  18 
killed  and  SI  wonnded — not  one  of 

killed,  a,  large  number  wounded,  and  over 
100  taken  priaoners;  while  the  Rebels  lost 
but  i  killed,  15  or  20  wounded,  and  captured 
362  muskata.  Such  are  tbe  materials  out  of 
which  Hiitorj  is  neceiauil;  diMilled.  Pollard 
is  probablj  Iho  uearer  nght  in  (hia  caae. 
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tuem  abandoned  to  the  enem;r  >  while 
the  Kebels  repoirted  their  loee  at  40 
to  50  killed  and  125  to  150  woonded. 
Sigel,  now  outnumbered  three  or  four 
to  one,  was  constrained  to  continne 
his  retreat,  by  Mount  Vernon,  to 
Springfield;  where  Gen.  Lyon,  who 
had  been  delayed  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation, joined  and  outranked  him 
on  the  lOtb. 

Meantime,  Gen.  Harris,  Jackson's 
Brigadier  for  north-eastern  Missouri, 
had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at 
Paris,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  hence 
oommenccd  the  work  of  destroying 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Kail- 
road.  Col.  Smith's  Union  force  at- 
tacked him  on  the  10th  at  Palmyra, 
whence  Harris  fell  back  to  Monroe, 
fifiteen  miles  west,  where  he  destroyed 
much  of  the  railroad  property.  Here 
he  was  again  attacked  by  Smith,  and 
worsted,  losing  one  gun  and  75  pris- 
oners. He  thereupon  disappeared ; 
but  continued  actively  organizing 
guerrilla  parties,  and  sending  them 
out  to  harass  and  plunder  Unionists, 
destroying  their  property  tbroogh  all 
this  section,  until  he  finally  joined 
Price,  with  2,700  men,  at  the  siege 
of  Lexington.  In  fact,  all  over  Mis- 
souri, partisan  fights  and  guerrilla  out- 
rages were  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  State  Convention  reassembled 
at  Jefferson  City  July  30tb,  and  pro- 
ceeded— 52  to  28 — to  declare*  the 
offices  of  Governor,  Lieut  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  those  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  vacant  by  the 
treason  of  their  occupants,  and  all  the 
acts  of  said  Executive  and  Legisla- 
ture, in  contravention  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  in  hostility  to  the 
Union,  nuU  and  void.    They  desig- 


nated  the  first  Monday  of  the  No- 
vember ensuing  as  a  day  of  election, 
whereat  the  people  should  ratify  or 
disapprove  this  decisive  action  ;  and, 
meantime,  elected  Hamilton  R.  Gtam- 
ble  Governor,  Willard  P.  Hall  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  Sec- 
retary of  State.  These  officers  were 
that  day  inaugurated,  and  the  Con- 
vention, immediately  thereupon,  ad- 
journed to  the  third  Monday  in  De- 
cember. Their  action  was  ratified, 
of  course,  and  the  fimctionaries  above 
named  continued  in  their  respective 
offices.  These  proceedings  were  met 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  !Rebel 
Lieut.  Governor,  Reynolds,  styling 
himself  acting  Governor,  dated  New 
Madrid,  July  31st;  wherein  he  de- 
clares that  he  has  been  absent  for  two 
months,as  a  Commissioner  of  Missouri 
to  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  now 

"I  retom  to  the  Stat«,  to  accoropaoT,  in 
m;  ofBcUl  capacit?,  oae  of  the  smucs 
nhich  the  wotnor  stAtceman,*  whoee  genius 
now  presides  over  the  a&ire  of  our  half  oS 
(Ke  Unioit,  has  prepared  to  advance  against 
tJie  commou  foe,  *  •  • 

"  I  particuIaH;  addreaa  lUTBelf  to  those  who, 
though  Soatfaerners  in  feeliog,  have  permit- 
ted a  love  of  peace  to  lead  them  a.<<traj  tnm 
the  State  canse.  Ton  now  see  the  State  an- 
thoritiea  about  to  assert,  with  powerful  for- 
ces, their  constitution  al  rights ;  jon  behold 
the  most  wariite  population  on  the  globe, 
the  people  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Tallef, 
abont  to  rush,  with  their  gleaming  bowi»- 
knires  and  nnerring  rifles,  to  aid  us  in  driving 
out  the  Abolitionists  and  their  Hessian  al- 
lies. If  jon  cordially  join  onr  Southern 
friends,  the  war  must  soon  depart  Miasouri's 
borders;  if  you  atilt  continue,  either  in 
apathy,  or  in  indirect  support  of  the  Lincoln 
Government,  jou  only  bring  min  npon  your- 
selves by  fruitlessly  prolonging  the  conlert. 
The  road  to  peace  and  Internal  security  is 
only  through  union  with  the  South.  Va 
will  receive  yon  aa  brothera,  and  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Rally  to  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
in  union  with  oor  glorioos  ensign  of  the 
Grizzly  Bear  1" 

Jackson  foBowed  this  (August  6th) 

*  JeflbnoQ  Davia,  to  wit 
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hy  a  Declaration  of  Independence, 
mainly  made  up  of  abuse  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  and  its  effortB  to 
maiutain  ita  authority  in  MisBOuri. 
He  thus  established  his  right  to  take 
that  State  out  of  the  Uuion : 


"  By  the  recognized  n 


of  bU  the  earth, 
oompocU.  Onr  forefathers  gave 
their  grooads  for  asserting  their  indepen- 
dence that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
'ahdicated  goTemment  here,  hj  declaring 
OS  ODt  of  niB  protection,  and  waging  war 
Dpon  QB.'  The  people  and  Goreminent  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  late  Union  have 
acted  in  the  Mtme  manner  toward  Uiasoori, 
and  have  diiButyed,  hj  war,  the  connection 
heretofore  eiietiog  between  her  and  them. 

"The  General  Asaemhl^  of  lliaaonri,  the 
recognized  political  department  of  her  Gov- 
ernment, b;  an  act  approved  May  lOtb, 
1861,  entitled,  'An  act  to  authorize  the 
Governor  of  the  Stat«  of  Misaonrl  to  snp- 
preaa  rebellion  and  repel  invasion,'  has 
vested  in  the  Governor,  in  respect  to  the 
rebellion  and  invaaion  aov  earned  on  in 
UisBouri  by  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
the  Northern  States  and  their  allies,  power 
and  authority  'to  take  such  raeasares,  as  in  hia 
Judgment  h^  may  deem  neceasary  or  proper, 
to  repel  snch  invasion  or  pnt  down  such  re- 
bellion.' 

"  Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority in  me  vested  by  sud  act,  I,  Claiborne 
P.  Jaolcson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
Boori,  appeaiing  to  the  Supreme  Jadge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectjtade  of  my  intentions, 
and  firmly  believing  that  I  am  herein  carry- 
ing into  ^ect  the  will  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
Bonri,  do  hereby,  in  their  name,  by  their  au- 
thority, and  on  thdr  behalf^  and  antyect  at 
all  times  to  their  iree  and  unbiased  control, 
make  and  publish  this  provisional  declara- 
tion, that,  by  the  acts  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  politioal  connection  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  eaid  States  and  the  people 
and  Government  of  Ifissonri  is  and  ought  to 
he  totally  dissolved;  and  that  the  State  of 
ITisBouri,  as  a  sovereign,  fi-ee,  and  indepen- 
dent repnblio,  has  fall  power  to  levy  war, 
oonclnde  peace,  contract  allianoea,  establish 
commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acta  and 
thinga  which  independent  Btatee  may  ot 
right  do," 

On  the  Btrength  of  the  preceding, 

there  waa  negotiated  at  Biohmond, 

on  the  Slst  of  October  ensuing,  by 

E.  O.  Cabell  and  Thomas  L.  Soead, 
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on  the  part  of  Jackson,  and  H.  M.  T. 
Hunter  acting  for  Davis,  an  ofiendve 
and  defensive  Glance  between  Mis- 
souri and  the  Confederacy ;  whereby 
all  the  military  force,  materiel  of  war, 
and  military  operations  of  the  former 
were  transferred  to  the  said  Davis,  as 
though  she  were  already  in  the  Con- 
federacy ;  to  which  was  added  a  stipu- 
lation that  she  shonld,  so  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  she  has  since  been  repre- 
sented in  its  Congress,  although  no 
election  for  members  thereof  was  ever 
held  by  her  people. 

The  Rebels,  largely  reenforced  from 
the  South,  and  immensely  strong  in 
cavalry,  soon  overran  all  southern  Mis- 
souri, confining  Gen.  Lyon  to  Spring- 
field and  its  immediate  \-)ciuity. 
Aware  of  their  great  superiority  in 
nnmbers,  Lyon  waited  long  for  teijn- 
forcementB ;  bat  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Eun,  and  the  general  mustering  out 
of  service  of  onr  three-months'  men, 
prevented  .his  receiving  any.  At 
length,  hearing  &at  the  enemy  were 
advancing  in  two  strong  columns, 
&om  Oassville  on  the  sonth  and  Sar- 
coxie  on  the  west,  to  overwhelm  him, 
he  resolved  to  strike  the  former 
before  it  conld  unite  with  the  latter. 
He  accordingly  left  Springfield,  An- 
gnst  1st,  with  5,500  foot,  400  horse, 
and  18  gmis ;  and,  early  next  morn- 
ing, encountered  at  Dug  Springe  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
Inred  into  a  fight  by  pretending  to 
fly,  and  speedily  routed  and  dispersed. 
Tha  Rebelfl,  ander  McCulloch,  there- 
upon recoiled,  and,  moving  westward, 
formed  a  junction  with  their  weaker 
column,  advancing  from  Sarooxie  to 
strike  Springfield  fK>m  the  west. 
Lyon  thereupon  retraced  his  stepa  to 
Springfield.    Tlte  Bebds,  now  oon- 
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manded  by  Price,  their  best  General, 
advanced  slowly  and  warily,  reaching 
Wilson's  Creek,  ten  miles  sou&  of 
Springfield,  on  the  7th,  Lyon  pur- 
posed here  to  enrprise  them  by  a  night 
attack ;  but  it  was  ao  late  when  all 
was  ready  that  he  deferred  the  at- 
tempt until  the  9th,  when  he  again 
advanced  from  Springfield  in  two 
columns  J  his  main  body,  led  by  him- 


self, seeking  the  enemy  in  front; 
while  Sigel,  with  1,200  men,  was  to 
gain  their  rear  by  their  right. 

Price  had  planned  an  attack  on 
onr  camps  that  night ;  bat,  jealoosiea 
arieing,  had  resigned  the  chief  com- 
mand to  McCulloch,  who  had  recalled 
the  order  to  advance,  because  of  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night.  At  5 
A.  H.,  of  August  10th,  Lyon  opened 


'^i? 


M  run  iifou  satai  <^  niBiiv  OhL 

If    dipt.  Plamnier'l  Bitta 
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npOQ  the  Rebels  in  froDt,  while  Sigel, 
with  Mb  1,200  men  and  6  gnns,  al- 
most simuItaneouBly,  asfiailed  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  right.  The  battle  was 
obstinate  and  bloody;  hut  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  wae  too  great,  and 
the  division  of  forces  proved,  there- 
fore, a  mistake.  The  Rebels,  at  first 
surprised  by  Sigel's  unexpected  at- 
tack, and  most  gallantly  charged  by 
him,  gave  way  before  him ;  and  he 
Boon  secnred  a  commanding  position 
for  his  artillery.  Bat  the  weakness 
of  his  force  was  now  manifest;  and 
he  was  deceived  by  the  advance  of  a 
Rebel  regiment,  which  was  mistaken 
by  his  men  for  Lyon's  victorious  van- 
guard, and  thus  came  close  to  them 
imoppoeed.  At  a  signal,  Sigel  was 
assailed  by  two  batteries  and  a  strong 
coliimu  of  infantry,  and  instantly 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  enemy's 
fire  was  so  hot  that  our  cannoneeiB 
were  driven  by  it  from  their  pieces, 
the  borsee  killed,  and  five  guns  cap- 
tured. Our  infantry  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, followed  and  assailed  by  large 
bodies  of  Rebel  cavalry.  Of  Sigel's 
1,200,  less  than  400  were  present  at 
the  next  roU-call.  One  of  his  regi- 
ments, 400  strong,  under  CoL  Salo- 
mon, was  composed  of  three-months' 
men,  who  had  already  overstaid  their 
term  of  enlistment,  and  who  had  re- 
luctantly consented  to  take  part  in 
this  batde ;  but  who,  when  charged  by 
an  overwhelming  Rebel  force,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  a  St  of  home- 
sickness, and  fled  in  all  directions. 

Heantime,  onr  frvnt  or  main  ad- 
vance, under  Gen,  Lyon,  had  waked 
up  the  great  body  of  the  Rebels; 
Capt.  Totten's  and  Lieut  Dubois's 
batteries  opening  upon  their  immense 
masses  with  great  vigor  and  decided 
effect    Very  soon,  the  infantry  on 


both  sides  were  brought  into  action ; 
and  the  1st  Missouri,  1st  and  3d 
Kansas,  and  1st  Iowa  regiments,  with 
Steele's  battalion  of  regulars,  won 
immortal  honor  by  the  persistent  and 
heroic  gallantry  with  which  they  for 
hours  maintained  their  greund  against 
immense  odds.  The  Rebels  were  re- 
peatedly driven  back  in  confusion, 
and  the  firing  would  he  nearly  or  quite 
suspended  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes ; 
when,  perceiving  their  decided  su- 
periority in  numbers,  since  the  rout 
and  flight  of  Sigel's  command,  the 
Confederate  officers  would  rally  their 
men  and  bring  them  once  more  to 
the  cbai^.  Meantime,  Gen.  Lyon, 
who  had  led  out  his  little  army  to 
fight  against  his  own  judgment,  upon 
the  representation  of  Gen.  Sweeny, 
that  to  abandon  all  south-west  Mis- 
souri without  a  battle  would  be  worse 
than  a  defeat,  and  who  had  evinced 
the  most  reckless  bravery  throughout-, 
had  been  twice  wounded,  and  had 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The 
second  ball  struck  him  in  the  head, 
and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  con- 
fuse him.  He  walked  a  few  paces  to 
the  rear,  saying  to  Maj.  Schofield,  his 
Adjutant,  "  I  fear  the  day  is  lost ;" 
to  which  Schofield  responded,  "  No, 
General ;  let  ns  try  them  once  more." 
Maj.  Stui^  offered  him  his  own 
horse,  which  Lyon  at  first  declined, 
but  soon  after  mounted,  and,  bleed- 
ing from  his  two  wounds,  swung  his 
hat  in  the  air,  and  called  upon  the 
troops  nearest  him  to  prepare  for  a 
bayonet-charge  on  the  lines  of  the 
enemy.  The  2d  Kansas  rallied 
around  him,  hut  in  a  moment  it« 
brave  Col.  Mitchell  fell  severely 
wounded,  and  his  soldiers  cri^  out : 
"  We  are  ready  to  follow — ^who  will 
leadust"  "/wiBlead  you  ["replied 
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Lyon  ;  "  come  on,  brave  men  I"  and 
at  that  moment  a  third  bull^  etruck 
him  in  his  breast,  and  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Still,  the  battle  was  not  loat.  For 
the  enthusiastic,  death -defying  valor 
of  the  Unionists  had  repelled  the  as- 
saults of  their  enemies  along  their 
entire  front,  and  scarcely  a  shot  wae 
fired  for  the  twenty  rainntee  following 
Gen,  Lyon's  death.  Maj.  Stui^s,  in 
his  official  report  of  the  battle,  says : 

"  After  the  death  of  Gen.  Lyon,  when  the 
enem;  fled  and  left  the  field  clear,  so  far  as 
we  oonld  see,  ftii  slraost  total  sileDce  reigned 
for  a  space  of  twenty  rainntes.  M^.  Scho- 
field  now  informed  me  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Lyon,  and  reported  for  orders.  The  respon- 
Bibility  which  now  rested  npon  mo  was  duly 
felt  and  appreciated.  Uur  braTO  little  army 
was  saattered  and  broken ;  over  20.000  foes 
were  stil!  in  our  front;  and  our  men  had  had 
no  water  since  6  o'clock  the  evening  before. 
and  could  hope  for  none  short  of  Springfield, 
twelve  miles  distant;  if  we  shoQid  go  for- 
ward, our  own  success  would  prove  our 
certtun  defeat  in  the  end ;  if  we  retreated, 
disaster  stared  ns  in  the  face ;  onr  ammnni- 
tion  was  well-nigh  exhansted;  and,  sboald 
the  enoroy  loaka  this  discovery,'  through  a 
Blackening  of  om- fire,  total  annihilation  was 
all  we  coold  expect.  The  great  question  in 
my  mind  was,  'Where  is  Sigel?'  Ifl  could 
still  hope  for  a  vigorons  attack  by  him  on 
the  enemy's  right  flank  or  rear,  then  we 
conld  go  forward  with  some  hope  of  snooeas. 
If  he  had  retreated,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  ns  hot  to  retreat  also.  In  this  perplexing 
condition  of  aSaira,  I  summoned  the  principal 
officers  for  consnltation.  The  great  qne«tion 
with  most  was,  'Is' retreat  possible?'  The 
CMnsnItalion  was  hronght  to  a  close  by  the 
advance  of  a  heavy  column  of  infantry  from 
IJie  hill,  where  Bigel's  guns  hod  been  heard 
before.  Thinking  they  were  Sigel's  men.  a 
line  was  formed  for  an  advance,  with  the 
hope  of  forming  a  junction  with  him.  These 
troops  wore  adress  mnch  resembling  that  of 
Sigel's  brigade,  and  cafried  the  American 
flag.  They  were,  therefore,  permitted  to 
move  down  the  Tiill  within  easy  range  of 
Dohois's  battery,  nntil  they  hod  reached  the 
covered  position  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on 
which  we  were  posted,  and  from  which  we 
had  been  fiercely  assiuled  before;  when. 
»addenly,  a  battery  was  planted  on  the  Ijitl 
in  onr  front,  and  began  to  pour  npon  ns 
ahrapnell  and  canister — a  species  of  shot  not 


beforeflred  by  the  enemy.  At  Qiis  moment^ 
the  enemy  showed  his  tme  colors,  and  at 
once  commenced  along  onr  entire  lines  the 
fiercest  and  most  bloody  engagement  of  the 
day.  Lieut.  Dubois's  battery  on  onr  left, 
g^antly  supported  by  Miy,  Osterhans's  b^ 
talion  and  the  rallied  fragments  of  tlie  Mis- 
souri 1st,  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  battery 
on  the  hill,  and  repulsed  the  right  wing  of 
his  infantry.  Oapt  Totten's  battery,  in  the 
center,  supported  by  the  lowaa  and  regulars, 
was  the  main  point  of  attack.  The  enemy 
could  frequently  be  seen  within  twenty  feet 
of  Tolten  s  guns,  and  the  smoke  of  the  op- 
posing lines  was  often  so  confounded  as  to 
seem  but  one.  Now,  for  the  first  time  dor- 
ing  the  day,  onr  entire  line  maintained  tta 
position  with  perfect  firmness.  Not  th« 
s!i|^t«st  disposition  to  give  way  was  mani- 
fested at  any  point;  and,  while  Cap£.  Steele's 
battery,  which  was  some  yards  in  front  of 
the  line,  together  with  the  troops  on  the 
right  and  left,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
lieing  overwhelmed  by  superior  nnmbers, 
the  contending  lines  being  almost  muzzle  to 
muEzle,  Capt  Granger  rushed  to  the  rear 
and  brought  np  the  supports  of  Dubois's 
battery,  consisting  of  two  or  three  compa- 
nies of  the  let  Missouri,  three  companies  of 
the  1st  Kansas,  and  two  companies  (tf 
the  1st  Iowa,  in  quick  time,  and  fell  upon 
the  enemy''s  right  flank,  and  poured  into  it 
a  mnrderoQsfire,  killiug  or  wonndiiig  neariy 
every  man  within  uity  or  seventy  yards. 
From  this  moment,  a  perfect  rout  took  place 
throughout  the  Rebel  front,  while  ours,  on 
the  right  flank,  oontJnned  to  pour  a  galling 
fire  into  their  disorganized  masses. 

"  It  was  then  evident  that  Totten's  bat- 
tery and  Steele's  little  battalion  were  safe. 
Among  the  offlcerB  conspicuous  in  leading 
this  assault  were  A^.  Hezcock,  CspB. 
Burke,  Miller,  Maunter,  Maurice,  and  Bieh- 
ardson,  and  Lieut  Howard,  all  of  the  Ist 
Missouri.  There  were  others  of  the  1st 
Kansas  and  1st  Iowa  who  participated,  and 
whose  UMnes  I  do  not  remember.  Tha 
enemy  then  fled  fW>m  the  field. 

"A  few  moments  before tiie  close  of  the 
engagement,  the  2d  Eani'«s,  which  had  flrm- 
ly  maintained  its  position,  on  the  eitrem* 
right,  from  the  time  it  was  flrst  sent  there, 
found  its  amnmnition  exhausted,  and  I  di- 
rected it  to  withdraw  slowly,  and  in  good 
order,  from  the  fleld,  which  it  did,  bringing 
off  its  wounded,  which  left  our  right  flank 
exposed,  and  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack 
at  that  point,  after  it  had  ceased  along  tbe 
whole  line;  but  it  was  gallantly  met  by 
Capt.  Steele's  battalion  of  regulars,  which 
had  just  driven  the  enemy  ft^m  the  right  of 
the  center,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagemaot, 
drove  him  precipitately  trom  the  field. 

"Thus    closed— at    about    b^-pist  U 
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o'dook — an  almosi  aniutemipted  conflict  of 
Hx  houM.  The  order  to  retreat  was  given 
soon  after  the  enemy  gave  way  from  oar 
fWint  and  center,  IJent.  DaboU'e  battory 
having  been  previonaly  sent  to  occupy,  with 
its  supports,  the  bill  in  our  rear.  CapL 
Totten's  batt«ry,  as  soon  as  his  disabled 
horses  conJd  be  replaced,  retired  slowly 
with  the  main  body  of  the  infantry,  while 
Capt.  Steele  was  meeting  the  demonstra' 
tions  upon  our  riglit  flank.  This  having 
been  repnlscd,  and  no  enemy  being  in  sight, 
the  whole  column  moved  slowly  to  the  high, 
open  prairie,  abont  two  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground ;  our  ambulances,  meanwhile, 
passing  to  and  fro,  carrying  off  onr  wounded. 
After  making  a  short  halt  on  the  prairie,  we 
continued  our  march  to  SpringQeld. 

"It  should  be  here  remembered  thftt,jnat 
after  the  order  to  retire  wb6  given,  and 
while  it  was  undecided  whether  the  retreat 
sbonld  be  continued,  or  whether  we  shonld 
occupy  the  more  favorable  position  of  our 
rear,  snd  await  tidings  of  Col,  Sigel,  one  of 
his  non-commiBsioDed  officers  arrived,  and 
reported  that  tlie  Colonel's  brigade  had  been 
totally  routed,  and  all  his  artillery  captured. 
Col.  6igel  himself  having  been  either  killed 
or  made  prisoner.  Most  of  our  men  had 
fired  away  all  tfanir  ammnuition,  and  all  that 
could  tte  obtained  from  the  boxes  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left  to  do  hot  to  return  to  Springfield; 
where  260  Home  Guards,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  bad  been  left  to  take  care  of  the 
^ain.  On  reaching  the  Little  York  road, 
we  met  Lient  Farrand,  with  his  company 
of  dragoons,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Col.  Sigel's  command,  with  one  piece  of 
artillery.  At  6  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  reached 
Springfield." 

Of  course,  the  Coulederates  claimed 
the  reBnlt  ae  a  enccess ;  and  with  good 
reaaon,  since  they  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive and  held  the  field,  and  conld 


show  &s  trophies  five  of  Sigel'a  six 
gnns;  Ijut  there  is  no  pretense,  on 
their  part,  of  having  pnrened  those 
whom  they  claimed  to  have  beaten ; 
and  McCulloch's  first  official  report 
only  Bays  of  our  army,  "  They  have 
met  with  a  signal  repulse" — which 
wafl  the  truth.  He  admits  a  loss  of 
2C5  killed,  800  wounded,  and  30 
missing.  Our  official  reports  make 
our  loss  323  killed,  721  wounded,  and 
293  missing,'  McCnlloch says :  "My 
effisctive  force  wad  5,300  infantry,  15 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  6,000  horse- 
men, armed  with  flint-lock  muskets, 
rifles,  and  shot-guns.  There  were 
other  horsemen  with  the  army,  who 
were  entirely  unarmed,  and,  instead 
of  being  a  help,  were  continually  in 
the  way,"  Lieut.  Col,  Merritt,  of 
the  Ist  Iowa,  in  his  report,  says : 

"  The  enemy  brought  to  the  field  14,000 
weli-anned  and  well -disciplined  troops,  and 
10,000  irregular  troops ;  and  our  own  force 
amounted  to  abont  6,000  troops  in  t^e  early 

Eart  of  the  engagement,  and  considerably 
I8B  than  4,000  troops  for  Hie  oonolndiug 
foarhonrsof  it" 

Maj.  Stnrgie,  in  hig  official  report 
of  the  battle,  says : 

"  That  3,700  men,  after  a  fatiguing  night- 
roarch,  attacked  the  wemy,  nambering 
28,000,  on  their  own  ground,  and.  after  a 
bloody  conflict  of  six  hours,  withdrew  At 
their  pleasure,  is  the  best  ealogiiun  I  can 
pass  on  their  conduct  that  day," ' 


'It  was  very  hard  for  our  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  main  or  firont  attack  to  admit  tliat  the  day 
went  against  us,  when  they  never  saw  the  races 
ofthe  Bebelsthroughoutthe  fight  wiiliout  see- 
ing thnr  backs  directly  afterward.  Thos  CoL 
John  B.  Flununer,  Ilth  Uisaouri  (who  was  bad- 
ly wounded),  testifies  Irafore  the  Committee  on 
the  Cooduct  of  the  War: 

"I  have  but  little  more  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
battle  eioept  that  we  wM^ted  them.  •  •  • 
I  was  severely  wouoded,  and,  in  the  oounw  of 
■n  hour  and  a  half;  was  mysetfin  an  ambulance. 
I  did  not  see  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  but 
Uajoi  Sehofield  stated  to  me  tliai,  aTler  the  last 
repulse,  it  was  a  perfect  rout — that  the  enemy 
fled  in  the  wildest  confuaioa.    Everybody  says 


that  •  •  •  BchoQeld  alao  stated  that,  in 
attempting  to  ride  forward  tji  reoonnoiter  and 
see  where  the  euemy  were,  their  dead  were 
piled  up  so  thick  that  he  could  not  ride  over 
them,  but  had  to  make  a  considerable  detour. 

"  There  was  a  flag  of  truce  sent  out  after  our 
retuni  to  Springfletd,  as  I  heard.  A  young  doc- 
tor of  the  anoy  went  out  with  it,  with  a  bvr  men 
and  acme  wagons,  to  obtaiu  the  body  of  Gen, . 
Lyon,  and  to  look  for  our  wounded  left  on  the 
field.  He  told  me  that  Gen,  MoCuUooh  remarked 
to  a  noa-commissioned  officer — a  sergeant — who 
attended  the  party,  'Tour  losa  was  very  great; 
but  ours  was  four  times  yours ;'  and  I  think  tt 
but  a  fair  estimate  to  put  their  loss  at  least  •■ 
high  as  4,000  men,  killed  and  wounded," 

^  Gen.  Lyon's  entire  force,  as  returned  by  hii 
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He  further  saya ; 

"  Onr  total  low,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amonnts  to  1,235 — that  of  the 
eaeni;  will  prolisblj  reach  B,000." 

Beyond  doubt,  the  Kebel  anny 
was  conBiderably  lai^er  than  ours — 
prubably  about  two  to  one.  It  em- 
bodied not  only  the  mass  of  the  Mia- 
•ouri  Eebels  under  Gen.  Price,  as  well 
as  those  of  Arkansas  under  McCul- 
loch,  but  a  considerable  force,  also, 
from  Texas,  with  one  regiment  from 
Louisiana.  Among  its  losses  were 
Col.  Weightman,  commanding  a  brig- 
ade of  Missourians,  while  Gens.  Slack 
and  Clark  were  severely,  and  Gen. 
Price  slightly  wounded.  Yet  the  pre- 
ponderance of  losses  was  undoubted- 
ly on  onr  side ;  that  of  Lyon  alone 
being  a  national  disaster."  MoCul- 
loch,  from  bis  camp  tiear  Springfield, 
on  the  12th,  after  learning  that  the 
Union  army,  imder  Sturgis  and 
Sigel,  had  retreated  from  that  city, 
issued  an  exulting  proclamation,  in 
which  he  said : 

"  We  hare  gained  over  them  a  great  and 
signal  TJctory.  Their  general-in-ohief  is 
■lain,  and  many  of  thoir  other  general  offl- 
oerB  wounded;  their  armjisin  liill  flight; 
and  now,  if  the  true  men  of  Missouri  will 
rise  ap  and  rally  around  our  standard,  the 
State  will  be  redeemed.    •  •  • 

"  UissoDri  muat  be  allowed  to  choose  her 
own  destiny — no  oaths   binding  your  con- 

A^juCaut,  J.  C.  Kelton,  on  the  8t£  of  Ai^iuat 
(tbo  day  before  the  battle),  was  E,3GS ;  which  in- 
oluded  bis  aiclc  and  wounded  in  hospital,  all  who 
were  absent  on  apecial  duty,  and  his  gnard  left 
in  Springfield.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  he 
fought  the  battle  of  'Wilson's  Creek  with  less 
tfaan  G,CO0,  and,  alter  the  rout  of  Kgel,  with 
less  than  4,S0O.  We  have  seen  that  the  Bebels, 
ky  Ibeir  own  account,  had  at  least  twice  this 
Homber  in  the  field,  beside  those  left  in  camp 


forw 
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'Pdlard,  in  his  "  Sontbem History,"  says: 

"  The  death  of  Glen.  Lyon  was  a  serious  loss  to 

the  Federals  in  Uissourl.     He  was  an  able  and 

dangerous  man — a  maa  of  the  time^  who  up- 


I  have  itivea  Uto  eaemj  from 
among  you.  The  time  baa  now  arnTed  for 
the  people  of  the  State  to  sot  Ton  can  do 
longiar  procrastinate.  Missouri  mast  now 
take  her  powtion,  be  it  North  or  Sooth." 

la  an  order  to  his  army,'  issued  that 
day,  he  says : 

"  The  flag  of  the  Confederacy  now  floats 
ntar  Springfield,  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy," — 

proving  that  ho  did  not,  even  yet, 
feel  strong  enough  to  attack  that 
city.  But  Springfield  was  neither 
fortified  nor  provisioned  for  a  si^  ; 
while  the  immense  preponderance  of 
the  Rebels  in  cavalry  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cut  off  our  supplies 
from  every  quarter:  a  retreat  was, 
therefore,  wisely  determined  on,  and 
commenced  during  the  night  of  the 
14th.  On  the  19th,  onr  little  army, 
with  a  baggage  train  fire  miles  long, 
reached  Bolla  utterly  unmolested. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  even  pursued.* 

John  0,  Fbkicont  had,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Western  District,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  the 
Territories  stretching  westward  of 
these ;  but  was  still  in  New-Tork, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  necessary  arms, 
equipments,  and    mnnitions,    when 

predated  the  force  of  audadty  and  quick  de- 
cision in  a  revoliilionary  war.  To  militarr  edu- 
cation and  talents,  he  united  a  rare  energy  and 
promptitude.  No  doubts  or  soniplea  unsettled 
his  mind.  A  Connecticut  Tanliee,  without  a 
trace  of  chifalric  feeling  or  personal  seiuiibiiilf 
— one  of  those  who  submit  to  iosull  witli  in- 
difference, yet  are  brave  on  the  field — lie  ins 


PotUrd,  in  his  "Southern  Histoty,"  eaja: 

'Shortly   aftor  the   battle,  the   Cooledenn 

■miy  returned   to  the   frontier  of  Arksasiti 

Qens.   iloCulIoch  and  Price  haring  fwled  to 

agree  upon  the  plan  of  a  campaign  is  UiuMin. 
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tidiagB  were  received  of  the  Unioc 
diBaeter  at  Boll  Kun.  He  left  that 
city  oa,  the  evening  of  that  day 
(July  22d),  and  reached  St.  Louie 
on  the  25th. 

The  bad  news  had,  of  conrae,  pre- 
ceded him ;  and  he  found  most  of 
the  ITuion  eoldiers  in  hia  department 
JHBt  ready  to  he  mustered  out  of  eer- 
viee  at  the  close  of  their  three  months' 
enlistment — disaffected,  hecanee  un,- 
paid ;  -while  arms,  money,  and  nearly 
everything  else  required  by  the  public 
exigency,  were  wanting.  The  Union- 
ists were  temporarily  etunned  and 
almost  paralyzed  by  their  great  and 
unexpected  disaster  near  Washing- 
ton, The  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  absorbed  in  hurrying  to 
the  Potomac  every  available  regiment 
and  batteiy  from  whatever  quarter ; 
while  the  Seceesionists,  exultant  and 
sanguine,  were  preparing  on  all  sides 
to  push  their  advantage  promptly 
and  to  the  utmost. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Reynolds,  in  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
dated  Kew  Madrid,  July  31st,  with 
good  reason  assnred  them,  that  "  the 
snn  which  shone  in  its  full,  midday 
splendor  at  Manassas,  is  about  to 
rise  upon  Missouri."  Every  young 
slaveholder  instinctively  snatched  his 
rifle,  mounted  his  horse,  and  started 
for  the  nearest  Bebel  camp.  Each  old 
one  stayed  at  home,  professed  neu- 
trality, if  the  Union  sentiment  of 
his  neighborhood  were  decidedly  pre- 
dominant, hut  sent  his  older  sons  to 
reenforee  Jackson  and  Price,  Wher- 
ever, as  in  north-eastern  Missouri, 
and  along  the  great  lines  of  railroad, 
!RebeI  armies  conld  not  be  main- 
tained, there  guerrilla  bands  were 
o^^anized,  to  operate  with  vigor  by 


night,  hiding  in  the  forests,  or  dis- 
persing to  their  homes  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  peaceM  citizens,  by  day. 
The  bolder  traitors  were  ready  and 
eager  for  open  hostilities ;  the  more 
cowardly  would  follow  their  leaders 
in  a  midnight  raid  on  a  peaceful 
Union  settlement,  or  aid  them  in 
burning  railroad  bridges.  Kentncty, 
though  hitherto  closed  agunst  Union 
soldiers,  received  without  objection 
large  bodies  of  Pebels  from  Tennes- 
see and  below,  and,  from  her  thorough- 
ly disloyal  Western  district,  formi- 
dably threatened  Cairo.  Gen.  Fre- 
mont's position  and  its  difficulties  are 
very  forcibly  depicted  in  the  privat« 
letter  which  he  addressed,  five  days 
after  his  arrival,  to  the  President,  aa 
follows : 

"  HBA[)-Qi7^BTEBa  Westxrh  I>EP*BTI(£irr, 

"  8t.  Loots,  Jnlj  80th,  ISfll. 

"  Mt  Dzab  8i»  :  You  were  kind  enongh 
to  sa^  that,  aa  oocauona  of  safBoient  gravhj 
arose,  I  might  send  joa  a  private  note. 

"  I  have  foimd  thU  command  in  disorder ; 
nearlj  every  oonntj  in  an  inanrreotionafT 
condition,  and  tlie  enemj  advancing  in  fore* 
by  different  points  of  the  Sonthem  frontier. 
Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  aronnd  Gen. 
Prentiss,  there  are  about  13,000  of  the  Con- 
federate fbrces; "  and  6,000  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  men,  under  Hardee,  well  armed 
with  rifles,  are  advancing  upon  Irontoa.  Of 
these,  2,000  are  cavsJry,  which,  yeeterday 
morning,  were  within  twenty-four  hoars' 
march  of  Ironton.  Col.  Bland,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  this  post,  is  falling  back 
npon  it.  I  have  already  reenfurced  it  with 
one  regiment ;  sent  another  this  morning, 
and  fortified  it.  I  am  holding  the  railroad 
to  Ironton  and  that  to  Rotla,  so  secaring 
our  connections  with  the  Sontb.  Other 
measares,  which  I  am  taking,  1  will  not 
trust  to  a  letter ;  and  I  write  this  only  to  in- 
form yon  as  to  onr  true  condition,  and  to 
say  that,  if  1  can  obtain  the  material  aid  I 
am  eipet^ting,  yon  may  feel  secnre  that  the 
enemy  will  be  driven  ont,  and  the  State  re- 
doced  to  order.  1  have  ordered  Oen.  Pope 
back  to  ITorth  Miasonri,  of  which  he  is  now 
in  command.  I  am  sorely  pressed  for  want 
of  arms.  I  have  arranged  with  Adams's 
Express  Company  to  bring  me  everytiiing 


"  That  is,  in  Kentucky  and  south-eastern  Uisaoori,  ChraaMnins  Cairo,  where  Fccotln  ce 
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with  speed,  mi  wiD  boy  trxaa  to-daj  ia 
New- York.  Onr  troops  have  not  been  paid, 
and  some  regiments  are  in  a  state  of  matinj ; 
and  the  men  who*e  term  of  service  ia  ex- 
pired generallj  refuae  to  reenlist.  Hoetafioe 
regiment  last  night,  from  inability  to  pay 
them  a  portion  of  the  monej  doe.  This 
regiment  bad  been  intended  to  move  on  a 
oiTOcol  post  last  night.  The  Treasarer  of 
the  United  8tat«a  has  here  |300,000  en- 
tirely nnappr^riated.  I  applied  to  him 
.  yesterday  for  |IOO,000  for  ray  Paymaster, 
Gen.  Andrews,  but  was  refuaei  We  have 
not  an  hour  for  delay.  There  ara  three 
oonrses  open  t«  me :  One,  to  let  the  enemy 
possess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest 
points  ia  the  State,  and  threaten  St.  Loais, 
which  is  inaurreotionary.  Second:  to  force 
a  loan  from  Beceasion  banks  here.  Third : 
to  nee  the  money  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  ia  in  the  Treasury  here.  Of 
oonrse,  1  will  neither  loxe  the  State,  nor  per-, 
mit  the  enemy  a  foot  of  advantage.  I  have 
Infused  energy  and  activity  into  the  depart- 
ment, and  there  ts  a  thoroughly  good  spirit 
in  ofBcers  and  men.  Thia  morning,  I  will 
order  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  in 
his  posBeeaion  to  Gen.  Andrews,  and  will 
•end  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the 
money,  and  will  direct  snch  payments  as 
the  exigency  reqnires.  I  will  hazard  every- 
thing for  the  defease  of  the  department  you 
have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  you  for 
■npport. 
"With  respect  and  regard,  lam  jonra  truly, 
"  J,  C.  Fbiuoht, 
"  Ift^or  General  Oomraanding. 
"To  the  pBBsinEHT  of  the  United  States," 

Gen.  Fremont,  in  hia  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  thus  erpUins  Iub 
action  in  the  premiaee : 

"  A  glance  at  the  map  will  make  it  appa- 
rent that  Cairo  was  the  point  which  firet 
demanded  immediate  att^tion.  The  force 
nnder  Gen.  Lyon  conld  retreat,  bnt  the  po- 
utioa  at  Cdro  conld  not  be  abandoned ;  the 
queation  of  holding  Cdro  was  one  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  whole  Northwest, 
Had  the  taking  of  St.  Louis  followed  the 
defeat  of  Manassas,  tlie  disaster  might  have 
been  irretrievable ;  while  tlie  loss  of  Spring- 
field, Bhonld  our  array  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  npon  Bolla,  would  only  carry  with  it 
the  loBS  of  a  part  of  Missouri — a  loss  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  but  not  irretrievable. 

"  Having  reenforoed  Gape  Girardeau  and 
Ironton,  by  theutmostesertions  I  succeeded 
in  getting  together  aud  embarking  with  a 
force  of  8,800  men,  five  days  after  luj  ar- 
rival in  St  Lonia. 


"  From  St.  Lonis  to  Cairo  was  an  easy 
day's  journey  by  water,  and  transportatioa 
abundant.  To  Springfield,  w^a  a  week's 
march ;  and,  before  1  oould  have  reached  it, 
Cairo  would  liave  been  taken,  and  with  it, 
I  believe,  St  Louia. 

"Onmyarrival  at  Cairo,  Ifonnd  the  force 
under  Gen.  Prentiss  reduced  to  1,200  men  ; 
consisting  mainly  of  a  regiment  which  had 
agreed  to  await  my  arrival  A  few  miles 
below,  at  Mew  Uadrid,  Gen.  Pillow  hod 
landed  a  force  estimated  at  S0,000,  which 
subaequent  events  showed  was  not  exagger- 
ated. Our  force,  gready  inoreaeed  to  the 
enemy  by  rumor,  drove  him  to  a  haaty  re- 
treat,   and    permanently  secured    the    po- 

"  I  retnnfed  to  St  Lonia  on  the  4th,  hav- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  ordered  Col.  Stephen- 
son's r^iaont  from  Booneville,  and  CoL 
Montgomery  from  Esnaaa,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Gen.  Lyon. 

"  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  irom 
Curo,  I  set  myself  at  work,  amid  incessant 
demands  upon  my  time  from  every  quartn', 
principally  to  provide  reenforoements  *for 
Glen.  Lyon. 

"I  do  not  accept  Springfield  as  a  disaster 
belonging  to  my  adininistratiou.  Causes, 
wholly  out  of  my  Jariediotion.  bad  already 
prepared  the  defeat  of  Gen,  Lyon  before  my 
arrival  at  St.  Louis." 

Adj,  Q-en,  Harding,  whom  Gen. 
Fremont  found,  by  appointment  of 
Gen.  Lyon,  in  practical  command  at 
St.  Louia,  saya : 

"Gen.  Fremont  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  situation  of  Gen,  Lyon's  column,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  remove  the  garrison  of 
Booneville  in  order  to  send  him  aid.  Dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  August,  troops  arrived 
in  the  city  in  large  nnmbers.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  unarmed ;  all  were  without 
transportation.  Regiment  after  rc^meot 
lay  for  doya  in  the  city  without  any  equip- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  the  Arsenal  was 
exhausted,  and  arms  and  accontennents  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  East.  From  these 
men,  Gen.  Lyon  wonid  have  had  reenforco- 
ments,  although  they  were  wholly  na- 
proctioed  in  tlie  use  of  the  musket  and  knew 
nothing  of  movements  in  the  field;  bnt,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  battle  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust was  fottght," 

News  of  Qen.  Lyon's  repulse  and 
death  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  IStb. 
Gen.  Fremont  thereupon  decided  to 

fortify  that    city  with    all  possible 
dispatch,  as  a  permanent  aud  central 
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base  of  operations ;  to  fortify  and 
garrison,  likewise,  Cape  Giru^ean, 
Ironton,  Bolla,  and  Jefferson  Ci^ ; 
using  for  this  purpose  hired  labor  bo 
far  as  possible,  so  that  his  raw  re- 
cruits, even  though  unarmed,  might 
be  drilled  and  fitted  for  service  bo 
rapidlj  as  might  be;  when,  on  the 
receipt  of  sufficient  arms,  he  -would 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  nn- 
merons  and  effective  army,  and  apeed- 
ilj  regain  all  that  should  have,  mean- 
time, been  lost.  He  now  issued  the 
following  sbingeut  and  stirring  gene- 
ral order; 

"  HsU>-QlTAItTBBS  or  THB  'WUTEBN  Bbp't, 

"St.  Louis,  Angnat  Slat. 

"  CiroDmstanoea,  in  my  judgment,  of  snf- 
flcient  arsency,  render  it  necessary  that  the 
Oommanding  General  of  thia  department 
■hoold  a«3Dme  the  administrative  power  of 
the  State.  Its  disorganized  oonditioo,  the 
helplessness  of  the  oivil  sathority,  the  total 
insecaritj  of  life,  luid  the  devastntion  of 
property  by  bands  of  mnrderers  and  ma- 
Tsoaers,  who  infest  nearly  every  ooanty  ia 
the  State,  and  avul  themselves  of  the  pab- 
lio  misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile 
force  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  find  an  enemy  wherever 
they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  se- 
verast  measnrea  to  repress  the  daily  increas- 
ing crimes  and  ontrages  which  are  driving 
off  the  inhabitaotfl  and  ruining  the  State. 
In  this  condition,  the  public  safety  and  the 
Bnccess  of  onr  arms  require  onity  of  pur- 
pose, withoDt  let  or  hindranoe  to  the  prompt 
administration  of  afiairs. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  dis- 
orders, to  maintain,  as  far  as  now  practi- 
cable, the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security 
and  protection  to  the  persona  and  property 
of  loyal  oitizenc,  I  do  hereby  extend  and 
declare  established  martial  law  throQghout 
Qi6  State  of  Missouri.  The  lines  of  the 
anny  of  oocnpation  in  this  State  are.  for  the 
present,  declared  to  extend  irom  Leaven- 
worth, by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  Bolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Oape  Girardeau, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  AU  persons  who 
shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
within  these  lines,  shall  be  tried  by  Oourt- 
llartjal,  and,  if  found  guilty,  will  be  shot. 
The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  per- 
sona in  the  State  of  Missouri  who  shall  take 
up  arms  against  the  United  Stataa,  or  shall 
bo  directly  proven  to  have  taken  active  part 
Kith  their  enemiea  in  the  field,  is  declared 


to  be  oonflsoatod  to  the  pnbUo  use;  and 
their  slaves,  if  any  they  nave,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men. 

"All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have 
deetfoyed,  after  thepnblio*tjonof  this(»^er, 
rwlroad  tracks,  bridges,  or  telegraphs,  shall 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

"  All  persons  engaged  in  tregsonable  eor- 
respoudenoe,  In  giving  or  procuring  aid  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  dis- 
torbing  the  public  tranquillity  by  creating 
and  ciiculating  false  reports  or  incendiary 
documents,  are  in  their  own  interest  warned 
that  they  are  exposing  themselves. 

"All  persons  who  have  been  led  away 
from  their  allegiance  are  required  to  return 
to  their  homes  forthwith ;  any  such  absence, 
without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  held  to  be 
presumptive  evidence  against  tfaem. 

"The  otyect  of  this  declaration  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  military  autlioritfea 
the  power  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to 
existing  laws,  and  to  supply  such  deficienciea 
as  the  conditions  of  war  demand.  But  it  is 
not  intended  to  snspend  the  ordinary  triba- 
niils  of  the  country,  where  the  law  will  h« 
administered  hj  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual 
manner  and  with  their  customary  authority, 
while  the  same  can  be  peaceably  exeroiaed. 

"The  Oommanding  General  will  labor 
vigilantly  for  the  public  welfare,  and,  In  bis 
eflbrta  for  their  safety,  hopes  to  obtain  not 
only  the  acquiescence,  bnt  the  active  sup- 
port, of  the  peOT)le  of  the  country." 

"J.  0.  JBDiOHT,  MflJ.-Oen.  Com." 

This  order,  so  far  as  it  declared  the 
slaves  of  Rebels  to  be  free,  was  huV 
sequentlj  overruled  and  annulled  by 
President  Lincoln,  as  will  hereafter 
be  seen. 

Gen.  Price,  very  natnraUy,  did  not 
see  fit  to  aw^t  the  AtlfiUment  of 
Gen.  Fremont's  programme.  Though 
abandoned  by  McCulloch,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Confederate  army,  he 
moved  northward  from  Springfield 
about  the  middle  of  Augiut,  receiv- 
ing  re^nforcementB  continually,  and, 
deflecting  to  the  west  as  he  advanced, 
pushed  back  a  fer  inferior  force  of 
Unioniets  under  G^n.  Lane,  after  a 
little  brush,  at  the  crossing  of  a 
stream  known  ae  Dry  "Wood,  and 
Bcnt  a  detachment  to  and  occupied 
Fort  Scott,  on  the  edge  of  Kansas, 
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which  was  found  evacuated.  Thence, 
adrancmg  north  by  east  nnoppoeed, 
he  reached  "Warrenabarg  on  the  10th 
of  September,  and,  on  the  11th,  drew 
up  before  Lexington."  Here  Col.  Mul- 
ligan, of  the  Irish  (Chicago)  Brigade, 
at  the  head  of  3,780  Union  eoldiere, 
with  barely  forty  rounde  of  ammu- 
nition, and  eight  small  guns,  had 
taken  poet  on  a  hill  northeast  of  the 


city,  and,  in  confident  expectation  of 
being  Boon  relieved,  awaited  and  de- 
fied the  orerwhehning  nnmbers  of 
the  Bebels,  who  were  rapidly  swelled 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Harris  from 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  by 
reenforcements  and  volonteers  from 
all  quarters,  until  they  numbered  not 
less  than  25,000,  with  13  guoB. 
Col.  Mulligan's  position,  natural^ 


strong,  included  a  large  college  and 
its  grounds,  comprising  an  area  of  at 
least  fifteen  acres,  and  had  been 
hastily  but  effectively  fortified  by 
earthworks,  which  were  somewhat 
strengthened  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege.  An  industrious 
cannonade  was  opened  from  four 
different  points  on  the  beleaguered 
Unionists,  but  with  litUeeflect.  Some 
outer  works  were  taken,  and  some 
Eebel  Bharpsbootere  took  possession 
of  a  dwelling  which  overlooked 
our  intrenchmenta,  but  were  readily 
driven   out  by  an  intrepid   charge. 

"  A  young  city  of  five  or  six  thoosand  Inhablt- 
antB,  the  capital  or  Lat»yetle  County,  iituated 
on  the  sonth  bajik  o[  the  Uiseouri,  240  roilea 
wwt  or  SL  Xiouii,  sod  60  <»  SO  fr(»ii  the  dmt- 


No  general,  determined  assault  was 
made — Glen.  Price  not  caring  to  rush 
his  raw  levies  upon  Bul^tantial  breaBt- 
works,  and  evidently  perceiving  that 
the  garrison  must  soon  be  forced  to 
surrender. 

Gen.  Fremont,  at  St.  Louis,  was 
apprised,  on  the  13th,  of  MnHigan's 
arrival  at  Lexington  ;*  and  another 
dispatch  on  the  same  day  informed 
him  that  Price  was  reported  near 
Warrensburg  with  5,000  to  a5,0CK) 
men  ;  also  that  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 
commanding,  at  Jefferson  City,  a  dis- 
trict which  included  Lexington,  wM 

est  point  on  the  Nortli  Misaouri  Railroad,  or  on 
that  portion  oT  the  PaciSc  Bead  j-et  comple'*^ 
The  river  wag  then  at  so  loir  a  stage  as  to  ^ 
n  BTigable  only  bj  btals  of  an  inTerior  dan. 
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giving  vigilant  attention  to  Price's 
movementB.  That  same  day  brought, 
by  telegraph,  pressing  demands  for 
more  troops  from  Gen,  Grant,  com- 
manding at  Cairo;  and  the  next — 
the  14th — brought  peremptory  orders 
from  Gen.  Scott  to  "send  5,000  well- 
armed  infantry  to  "Washington  with- 
out a  moment's  delay."  Gen,  Robert 
Anderson,  commanding  in  Kentucky, 
was  also  calling  orgently  on  Gen. 
Fremont,  his  immediate  soperior,  for 
reen  for  cements  to  save  LouisviUe, 
then  threatened  by  the  Rebels,  who 
were  rapidly  '  annexing'  Kentucky. 
Gen.  Premont  had  at  that  time  scat- 
tered over  his  entire  department,  and 
confronted  at  nearly  eveiy  point  by 
formidable  and  often  soperior  num- 
bers of  Rebels,  a  total  of  55,693  men ; 
whereof  over  11,000  occupied  Fort 
Holt  and  Padncah,  Ky,,  warding  off 
the  menaced  advance  of  the  Rebels 
in  force  on  Cairo  and  St.  Louis ;  some 
10,000  more  held  Cairo  and  import- 
ant points  in  its  vicinity ;  while  Gen. 
Pope,  in  North  Missouri,  had  6,500 ; 
Gen.  Davis,  at  Jefferson  City,  9,600, 
and  there  were  4,700  at  Rolla,  and 
8,000  at  Ironton ;  leaving  less  than 
7,000  at  St  Lonis.  Gen.  Lane,  on 
the  frontier  of  Kansas,  had  2,200 ; 
and  these,  with  a  good  part  of  Pope's 
command  under  Gen.  Stnrgis,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Davis's  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  were  disposable  for  the  re- 
lief of  Lexington,  toward  which  point 
they  were  directed  and  expected  to 
move  so  rapidly  as  possible.  On  the 
13th,  two  regiments  were  ordered 
from  St.  Lonis  to  Jefferson  City,  and 
two  others  from  that  point  to  Lexing- 
ton. Fremont,  pressed  on  every  side, 
thus  responded  by  telegraph,  on  the 
15th,  to  the  requisition  upon  him  for 
five  regiments  for  Washington  City : 


"Reliable  information  from  the  vloinity 
of  Prioo'a  column,  shows  hb  present  force  to 
be  11,000  at  Warrensburg  and  4,000  at 
Georgetown,  with  pickets  eitending  toward 
Syracuse.  Oreen  is  making  for  Boonevilie, 
with  a  probableforceof  3,000.  Withdrawal 
of  force  from  this  part  of  Uiasonri  riska 
the  State;  from  Padacah,  loses  Western 
KentDckj.  As  the  best,  Ihave  ordered  two  • 
regiments  from  this  city,  two  frvm  Een- 
tucky,  and  will  make  np  the  remunder  from 
the  new  force  being  ruaed  bf  the  Qovemor 
of  lUittois." 

The  Rebels  of  north-eastern  Mis- 
souri— reported  at  4,500 — led  by  Cols. 
Boyd  and  Patton,  marched  from  St. 
Joseph,  on  the  12th,  toward  Lexing^ 
ton,  where  they  doubtless  had  been 
advised  that  they  would  find  Price 
on  their  anival.  Two  parties  of 
Unionists  started  in  pursuit  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad,  directed  to  form  a  junction 
at  Liberty,  Clay  county.  Lieut.  CoL 
Scott,  of  the  Iowa  3d,  reached  that 
point  at  7  A.  h.,  on  the  17th,  and,  not 
meeting  there  the  expected  coopera- 
ting force  from  Cameron,  under  Col. 
Smith,  pushed  on  to  Bine  Mills  Land- 
ing, on  the  Missouri,  where  he  at- 
tacked the  Rebels — now  commanded 
by  Gen.  David  R.  Atchison— and 
was  promptly  and  thorotighly  ronted. 
Col.  Smith,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
rains  and  bad  roads,  reached  Liberty 
by  dark,  and  there  met  Scott's  beaten 
and    demoralized    regiment.     They 

■  moved  together  to  the  Landing 
(on  the  18th);  but  found  that  the  Re- 
bels had  all  crossed  the  river  and 
pushed  on  to  Lexington,  thirty  miles 
distant.     Smith  thereupon  returned 

St.  Joseph ;  and  Gen.  Stnrgia, 
who  was  advancing  by  another  route 
to  the  rehef  of  Lexington,  being  con- 
fronted by  a  superior  Rebel  force 
under  Gen.  Parsons,  likewise  retreat- 
ed northward,  with  the  loss  (Pollard 
says)  of  all  his  tenia  and  camp  equip- 
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age.  Gen.  Pope  had  telegraphed 
Gen.  Fremont,  on  the  16th,  &om 
FaJmyra,  as  follows : 

"  The  troops  I  aeut  to  Lexington  will  be 
there  the  da!;  after  to-morrow  [ISlh],  and 
coDt>bt  of  two  fiill  regiments  of  infaotr/, 
.  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  150  irregular 
hone.  The.w,  with  the  two  Ohio  regiments, 
whieh  will  reach  there  on  Tharsdaj  [19th], 
will  make  a  reSnforcemeot  of  4,000  men  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery." 

XTohaj^ilj,  all  these  calculations 
proved  futile.  No  part  of  Gen.  Pope's 
4,000  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery 
reached  the  beleaguered  and  sorely 
pressed  Mulligan ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
reenforcements  ordered  to  his  support 
from  all  quarters.  ,  On  the  17th,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  river  by  the 
enemy,  and  thus  deprived  of  water — 
save  snch  as  was  poured  upon  him 
from  the  skies,  vhich  his  unsheltered 
soldiers  canght  in  their  blankets,  and 
then  wrung  ont  into  camp-dishes,  to 
assuage  their  thirst.  The  ferry-boats 
were  likewise  seized  by  the  Bebels, 
to  prevent  his  escaping,  as  well  as  to 


preclude  the  receipt  of  reenforce- 
ments. Rations  beciune  short;  and 
the  MiBsduri  Home  Guard,  who  con- 
stituted a  good  part  of  our  forces, 
were  early  dispirited,  refiised  to  fight, 
and  clamored  for  a  surrender.  Our 
artillery  had  very  little  and  very  bad 
ammunition ;  while  the  Ulinob  cav- 
alry, composing  a  sixth  of  our  forces, 
had  only  their  pistols  to  fight  with. 
Great  nnmbers  of  the  horses  that  had 
been  brought  within  our  intrench- 
ments  had  been  tilled  by  the  Rebel 
cannon,  creating  a  stench  which  was 
scarcely  tolerable.  The  Rebels  made 
four  charges  without  snccess;  but 
finally,  at  2  P.  m.,  Friday,  the  20th, 
they  pushed  up  a  movable  breast- 
work of  hemp-bales,  two  deep,  along 
a  line  of  forty  yards  in  length,  to 
within  ten  rods  of  our  worts.  Maj. 
Beckwith,  of  the  Home  Guards — 8th 
Missouri,  whose  Colonel  (Wliite)  had 
been  killed  during  that  day's  fighting 
— raised  a  white  flag,  and  the  defense 
was  over."    The  Rebels  ceased  firing ; , 


"  OoL  HidUgui,  in  his  offltnal  accouot  of  the 
•lege,  My" ; 

"At  9  4.  M.,  of  the  18th,  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  terrible  struggle  commeDced.  The 
enwny'B  foroe  had  been  increased  te  28,000  men 
and  13  pieces  of  artillery.  They  came  on  as  one 
darli,  moring  maaa ;  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  as 
fitr  as  the  eye  could  reach — men,  man,  men  were 
yiaible.  They  planted  two  batteries  in  fVont, 
one  on  the  left,  one  on  the  r^bt,  and  one  in  the 
rear,  and  opened  with  a  terrible  fire,  which  was 
answered  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  deter- 
mination. Our  spiea  had  informed  ua  that  the 
Bebela  intended  to  malte  one  grand  rout,  and 
bury  ua  in  the  trenchea  of  Leiingten.  Tlie  bat- 
teriea  opened  at  9  o'clock ;  and  for  three  days 
they  never  oeaaed  to  pour  deadly  ^ot  upon  us. 
About  Doett,  the  hospital  waa  taken.  It  was 
aituated  on  the  left,  outside  of  the  intienchments. 
I  bad  taken  for  granted,  never  thought  it  neces- 
■arj  to  build  fortiflcadona  around  the  sick  man's 
couch.  I  had  thought  that,  among  ^civilized 
nations,  the  soldier  sickened  and  wounded  in 
the  aerrice  of  hie  country  would,  at  least,  be 
aacred.  But  I  was  ineiperieaced,  and  had  yet 
to  learn  that  such  was  nottbe  case  with  Rebels. 
They  bedeged  the  hospital,  took  It,  and  from 
the  baloouy  and  roof  their  sharpshooters  poured 
a  deadly  Are  within  our  iatrmu^unetiia.    It  con> 


tained  our  ch^itain  and  surgeon  and  1 30  wounded 
men.  It  oould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  fn  the 
poaaeasioii  of  the  enemy.  A  company  of  the 
Missouri  13th  |l)utch]  was  ordered  forward  to  re- 
take the  hospital  They  atartad  oo  tbeir  er- 
rand, but  stopped  at  the  breaetworks,  'goingnoC 
out,  because  it  was  bod  to  go  out.'  A  company 
of  the  Missouri  14th  waa  sent  forward;  but  it 
nlso  shrank  from  the  task,  and  refused  (o  move 
outside  the  intrenchmontit.  The  Mon^omery 
Quard,  CapL  Qloasoo,  of  the  Inah  brigade,  nera 
then  brought  out.  The  Captain  admonished 
them  that  the  othera  had  failed;  and,  with  a 
brief  eihortatioii  to  uphold  the  name  they  bore, 
gave  the  word  to  'charge,'  The  distance  was 
eight  hundred  yards.  They  atarted  out  from 
the  intrenchments,  first  quick,  then  double-quick, 
then  on  a  run,  then  faster.  Tbo  enemy  poured 
a  deadly  shower  of  bullets  upon  them  ;  but  on 
they  went,  a  wild  line  of  steel,  and,  what  ia  bet- 
ter than  ateel,  liuinftn  wilL  They  stormed  up 
the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  and,  with  irre- 
sistible bravery,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
hurling  them  far  down  the  bill  beyond.  At  the 
head  of  those  brave  fetlowa,  pale  sa  marble,  but 
not  pale  from  fear,  atood  that  gallant  officer, 
Capt.  Qleason.  He  said,  'Come  on,  my  brave 
boyal'  and  in  they  ruibed.  Bu^  when  tbeir 
braTB  c^)tBhi  rttuned,  It  wu  with    a   ahot 
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the  Home  Guards  left  the  onter  d&- 
fenses  and  retired  witliiu  the  line  of 
inner  intrenchments,  saying  they 
would  fight  no  longer,  and  raising 
the  white  &tig  over  the  center  of  onr 
works.  CoL  Mulligan,  who  had  been 
twice  wonnded  this  day,  called  his 
officers  aronnd  him,  and  they  decided 
that  nothing  remained  hut  to  Burren- 
der.  Of  conrae,  no  terms  could  now 
be  made.  Price  agreed  that  the  pri- 
vates on  om"  side  shonld  he  paroled — 
he  having  none  too  much  food  for  his 
own ;  hot  the  officers  must  be  retMned 
as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  arms  and 
eqnipmenta. 

The  losses  daring  this  fight  were 
probably  mnch  the  greater  on  the 
side  of  the  Kebels;  Price,  indeed, 
makes  them  barely  25  killed  and  75 
wonnded;  hnt  this  probably  includes 
only  retm-ns  fran  such  portion  of  his 
forces  as  were  regularly  organized 
and  maatered ;  while  nearly  half  his 
men  were  irr^^ws,  of  whom  no  ac- 
coont  was  taken.  Onr  loss  was  40 
killed  and  120  wonnded. 

Gen.  Fremont,  who  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Stnigis  had  al- 
ready reenforoed  Mulligan,  and  that 
Lane  and  Pope  had  done  or  would 
do  so  that  day,  enabling  him  to  hold 
his  position,  directed  Davis  by  tele- 
graph, on  the  18th,  to  pnah  forward 
6,000  men  to  the  crossing  of  Lamine 
Creek  by  the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a 
view  to  intercept  Price^s  retreat  at 
the  Osage.  Late  on  the  32d,  he  re- 
ceived from  Pope  the  sad  tidings  of 
Hulligan's  surrender;  and,  on  the 
27th,  he  left  St.  Louis  for  Jefierson 
City,  expecting  that  Price  would  try 
to  maintain  himself  at  some  point  on 


through  the  cheek  and  another  through  the  Bnn,  This  charge  waa 
and  with  but  flHj  of  the  eightr  he  had  led  reckless  ia  all  hii 
Ibrth.     The  haajdlal  wm  in  their  poaaeMlOD.      loi^  the  gloij." 


or  near  the  Miesouri,  where  lay  his 
diief  strength. 

But  Price  was  too  crafty  for  this. 
By  good  Inck,  as  well  as  good  gene- 
ralship, he  had  stfruck  us  a  damaging 
blow,  and  was  determined  to  evade 
its  return.  On  the  very  day  that 
Fremont  left  St.  Louis,  he  put  his 
force  in  motion  southward  and  south- 
westward.  He,  of  course,  made  feints 
of  resuming  the  offensive,  threatening 
the  forces  closing  upon  him  from 
three  sides,  as  if  about  to  precipitate 
his  ftill  strength  upon  this  or  that 
particular  foe,  which,  with  his  im- 
mense superiority  in  cavalry,  was  not 
a  difiicult  feat  Our  troops,  of  course, 
fell  back  or  advanced  cantiously^ 
and,  meantime,  his  in&ntry  and  ar- 
tillery were  making  the  beet  possible 
time  southward.  Pollard  says  he 
in  two  days  crossed  the  Osage  with 
15,000  men  in  two  common  flat- 
boats,  and  that  Fremont  was  fifteen 
days  in  building  pontoon  bridges,  and 
crosdng  after  h^  This  is  untrue ; 
but  a  General  who  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  the  country  he  traversed, 
moving,  but  few  and  light  guns,  with 
very  little  ammunition,  and  who  was 
careful  to  destroy  whatever  means  of 
transit  he  no  longer  wished  to  nse, 
breaking  down  bridges  and  burning 
boats,  could  easily  outstrip  his  more 
heavily  laden  pursuer. 

Price  continued  his  flight  to  Neo- 
sho, in  the  sooth-weet  comer  of  the 
State,  where  he  found  HcCulloch, 
with  5,000  Arkansas  Confederates; 
and  where  Jackson  awembled  the 
fag-end  of  his  old  Leg^latnre,  and 
had  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  for- 
mally passed  by  it — a  most  super- 
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flnoofi  ceremonj,  unce  MieBonri  had 
already  been  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy, on  his  own  application,  and 
he  had  exactly  as  good  a  right  to  take 
her  out  of  the  Union  as  his  L^pslative 
remnant"  had — that  is,  none  at  all. 
Price,  thongh  powder  was  none  too 
abundant  with  him,  wasted  one  hun- 
dred good  cannon-charges  in  honor 
of  this  ridiculous  performance.  After 
stopping  ten  days  at  Neosho,  Price, 
finding  that  Fremont  was  in  porsnit, 
retreated  to  Piaeville,  in  the  extreme 
Bonth-west  comer  of  the  State ;  and, 
dreading  to  be  pressed  further,  be- 
cause many  of  his  Missourians  had 
enlisted  expressly  for  the  defense  of 
their  own  State,  and  wonid  naturally 
object  to  following  him  into  another, 
had  decided  (says  Pollard)  not  to 
abandon  Missouri  without  a  battle. 

Gen.  Fremont  poshed  westward 
from  Jefferson  City,  some  thirty 
miles,  to  Tipton,  then  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad, 
nearly  due  sonth  of  Booneville,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  oij^anizing  and 
equipping  hisgreen  army,  preparatory 
to  a  pursuit  of  Jackson  and  Price, 
who,  it  was  reasonably  supposed, 
wonld  not  snrrender  their  State  with- 
out a  battle ;  and  we  had,  by  this 
time,  had  quite  enough  of  fighting 
withont  due  concentration  and  pre- 
paration on  our  side.  Here  he  was 
visited,  Oct.  13th,  by  Gen.  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  accompanied  by 


Adjt.  Gen.  Thomas  and  suite,  who 
came  away  discouraged  and  difisatis- 
fied.  The  heavy  Antumn  rains  hod 
set  in  some  days  before,  and  tnmed 
the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  into  a  deep, 
adhesive  mire,  wherein  the  wheels  of 
artilleiy  and  other  heavily  laden  car- 
riages sunk  to  the  hnbe,  rendering 
the  movement  of  cannon,  rannitions, 
and  provisions,  excee<3ingly  slow  and 
difficult.  Fremont's  army — by  this 
time  swelled  to  30,000  men,  includ- 
ing 5,000  cavalry  and  86  gnns — was 
still  very  inadequately  provided  with 
transportation  for  half  its  numbers. 
Meantime,  his  order  emancipating  the 
slaves  of  Rebels  had  excited  a  furi- 
ous and  powerful  opposition,  reeull^ 
ing  in  a  deafening  clamor  for  his  re- 
movid,  which  was  ui^ently  pressed 
on  the  President,  it  was  understood, 
by  the  two  members  of  his  Cabinet 
best  entitled  to  be  heard  with  regard 
to  affairs  in  Miesourl  Gen.  Cameron 
carried  an  order  relieving  him  from 
command,  which  he  was  instracted 
to  present  or  withhold,  at  his  discre- 
tion. He  did  not  present  it,  but 
brought  away  an  imfavorable  impres- 
sion, which  was  embodied  and  em- 
phasized in  Adjt  Gen.  Thomas's  re- 
port Those  who  accompanied  Gens. 
Cameron  and  Thomas  on  this  visit, 
and  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  them  thronghout,  reported,  on 
their  return,  that  Fremont's  campaign 
was  a  failure — that  he  could  never 


"  Mr.  laaac  N.  Shambaugb,  &  representaUTe 
oTDe  Ealb  countj  in  this  Legiidature,  Hd  a  fol- 
lower hitberto  oT  Jadcmo,  In  in  addrMa  to  his 

conitituenta  dated  Janoary  21,  1862,  ujs: 

"  It  ia  doubtlBSB  known  to  moat  of  you  that 
Cbs  House  of  BepreseDtatdTss  of  our  State  oon- 
■iata  of  133  mambere,  and  tbo  Senate  of  33  mem- 
bera,  and  that,  in  order  to  conatituto  a  quorum 
oonalltutian&lly  competent  to  the  transactloa  of 
anj  buainen,  there  must  be  present  at  leaat  ST 
membeta  of  Uw  House  and  IT  member*  <£  the 


Senate.  Instead  of  this,  there  were  preeent  at 
the  October  seagLon  referred  to  [at  ITeoeho]  but 
35  memberaof  theHouaeof  SeprsHsntativeaaDd 
ID  membera  of  Ota  Senate.  A  few  days  al1e^ 
ward,  when  we  liad  adjourned  to  Casarille.  oa> 
additional  Senator  and  Atb  additional  RepreHol- 
atives  made  their  appearance ;  and,  these  being 
aU  tfaat  were  at  any  time  present,  it  need  Ksree- 
ly  be  added  that  aU  the  pretended  legisIMioi  »t 
either  place  was  a  fraud,  not  only  npon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Stale,  but  upon  the  GoTemmeDtof  tba 
OfliMmfa  Statei,  as  well  aa  the  CUW  Stitas." 
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get  Ilia  army  acroes  the  Osage — cer- 
tainly not  to  Springfield ;  and  that 
Boathem  Mieaouri  was  virtoall;  given 
over  to  'Rebel  poesession. 

These  gloomj  appreheneions  were 
destined  to  be  signally  dispelled. 
Qen.  Fremont  moved  southward  im- 
mediately thereafter,  reaching  "War- 
saw on  the  17th,  Thither  Sigel  had 
preceded  him.  Five  days  thereafter, 
the  bridging  of  the  Osage  had  been 
completed,  and  the  army,  as  it  crossed, 
preyed  rapidly  forward. 

Meantime,  on  the  SIst,  a  spirited 
fight  had  occurred  at  Fredericktown, 
ia  the  south-east,  which  section  had 
hitherto  been  overrun  almost  at  will 
by  Bebel  bands  directed  by  Jeff. 
Thompson,  one  of  Jackson's  briga- 
diers, termed  the  "  Swamp  Fox"  by 
Ms  admirers.  Oapt.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Missonri  (Union)  cavalry,  having  been 
ordered  tiiither  on  a  reconnoisaance 
from  Pilot  Knob,  on  the  north-east, 
engaged  and  occupied  Thompson 
wMle  Gen.  Grant,  commanding  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Miadssippi, 
sent  a  enperior  force,  under  CoL 
Plummer,  to  strike  him  irom  the 
east.  Meantime,  GoL  Carlile,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  infantiy, 
moved  up  from  Pilot  Knob  to  sup- 
port Hawkins.  When  all  theee  ad- 
vanced, the  disparity  in  numbers 
was  so  great  as  to  preclude  a  serious 
contest ;  so  that  Thompson,  though 
strongly  posted,  was  overpowered, 
and,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  con- 
strained to  fly,  leaving  60  dead  be- 
hind him,  including  Coh  Lowe,  his 
second  in  command.  Thompson  was 
hotly  pursued  for  twenty  miles,  and 
his  banditti  thca*oughly  demoralized 
and  broken  up. 

The  advance  of  Gen.  Fremont's 
army  was  preceded  by  a  squadron  of 


'Prairie  Scouts,'  led  by  Maj.  Frank 
J.  White,  who  had  recently  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  forced  march 
of  sixty  miles  on  Lexington,  which 
he  captured  without  loss  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  taking  60  or  70  pris- 
oners, considerable  property,  and  re- 
leasing a  number  of  Unionists  cap- 
tured with  Mulligan,  including  two 
colonels.  Lexington  and  its  vicinity 
being  strongly  Rebel,  Maj,  White 
abandoned  it  on  the  17th,  and  moved 
southerly  by  Warrensbni^  and  War- 
saw to  the  iront,  which  they  struck 
at  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  fifty-one 
miles  north  of  Springfield.  Still 
pushing  ahead,  Maj.  White  was 
joined,  on  the  24th,  by  Maj.  S^ago- 
nyi,  of  the  '  Fremont  Body-Guard,' 
who  assumed  command,  and,  march- 
ing all  night,  resolved  to  surprise  and 
capture  Springfield  next  day.  Maj. 
White,  being  very  ill,  was  left  at  a 
farm-house  to  recover ;  but  in  a  few 
hours  started  in  a  wagon,  with  a 
guard  of  six  men,  to  overtake  his 
command,  and  soon  foond  himself  in 
a  Kebel  camp  a  prisoner,  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  assassinatdon.  He 
bad  moved  on  the  direct  road  to 
Springfield,  while  Zagonyi  had  made 
a  detour  of  twelve  miles  to  the  right, 
hoping  thus  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  , 
Springfield,  who,  he  was  advised, 
were  ftiUy  2,000  strong. 

The  two  commands  combined  num- 
bered hardly  300  sabers,  when,  on 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  Springfield, 
they  found  1,200  infantry  and  400 
cavalry  well  posted  on  the  crown  of 
a  hill,  prepared  for  and  awaiting 
them.  Zagonyi  did  not  quail.  To 
hia  officers  he  said :  "  Follow  me,  and 
do  like  me  1"  to  hia  soldiers — ■ 

"  Ootnradu,  the  hour  of  danger  haa  oom* : 
Tonr  first  bsuis  ia  befon  joa.    The  enamf 
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Is  3,000  stronf;,  and  joa  are  SOO.    If  anj  of 
70a  woold  tam  back,  jon  oan  do  so  now." 

Not  a  man  stepped  from  the  ranks. 
He  then  added : 

"I  will  lead  70a.  L«t  the  watohword  b«, 
'  Tht  Unwti  and  Fremont  P  Brsw  saberal 
B;  the  right  flank — qaick  trot — march  /" 

With  a  ringing  sbont,  the  thin  bat- 
talion dashed  eagerly  forward. 

A  mirj  brook,  a  stout  rail-fence,  a 
narrow  lane,  with  Bharpahootera  judi- 
doosly  posted  behind  fences  and  trees 
— snch  were  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come before  getting  at  the  enemy. 
A  fence  muBt  be  taken  down,  the 
lane  traversed,  the  sharpehooters  de- 
fied, before  a  blow  could  be  struck. 
All  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but 
when  that  moment  had  passed,  seven- 
ty of  their  number  were  stretched 
dead  or  writhing  on  the  ground, 
Maj.  DorBbeimer,  an  Aid  to  Fre- 
mont, who  came  up  soon  after,  thus 
deecribes  the  close  of  the  fight ; 

"  The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in  the 
field  under  the  hill ;  sod,  from  the  shspe  of 
the  groQTid,  the  Rebel  fire  Hweeps  l^ith  the 
roarof  a  whirlwind  over  their  bWs.  Aline 
of  fire  upon  the  mnuDit  marks  the  position 
of  the  Bebel  infantrj ;  while  nearer,  and  on 
the  top  of  a  lower  eminence  to  the  right, 


gnardsman  has  stmck  a  blow,  bnt  bine  coata 
and  baj  horses  lie  thick  along  the  blood]' 
lane.  Their  time  has  come,  Liont.  Hay- 
tbenyi,  with  SO  men,  is  ordered  to  attack 
the  cavalry.  With  sabers  flashing  over  their 
heado,  the  little  band  of  heroes  spring  to- 
ward their  tremendous  foe.  Right  npon  the 
center  thej  charge.  The  dense  mass  opens, 
the  blue-coats  force  their  way  in,  and  the 
whole  Rebel  eqnadron  scatter  in  di^racefcil 
fiightthrongh  the  cornfields  in  the  rear.  The 
bojs  follow  them,  sabering  the  fngitives. 
Days  afterward,  the  enemy's  horse  lay  thick 
among  the  nncnt  com, 

"Zagonyi  holds  his  main  ^odj  nntil  Vay- 
thenyi  disappears  in  the  clond  of  Rebel  cav- 
alry; then  his  voice  rises  throngh  the  air. 
'Id  open  order~«hai^l'  The  line  opens 
ont  to  nve  play  to  th«r  sword-arm.  Steeds 
reepond  to  the  ardor  of  their  riders;  and, 


qaick  as  tfaooght,  with  thrilling  oheun,  the 
noble  hearts  rash  into  the  I««den  torrent 
which  ponrs  down  the  incline.  TVith  ana- 
bated  fire,  the  gallant  fellows  press  throagh. 
The  fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked.  The 
foe  do  not  wait  for  them— they  waver,  break. 
Mid  fly.  The  gnardemen  epor  into  the  midst 
of  the  ront,  and  th«r  faBt-folling  swords 
work  a  terrible  revenge.  8ome  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  the  woods, 
and  continne  a  mnrderons  fire  from  behind 
trees  and  thickets.  Seven  ttaarA  horses  fill 
npon  a  space  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
sqnare.  As  bis  steed  sinks  nnder  him,  one 
of  the  officers  is  canght  aronnd  the  shonlden 
by  a  grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the 
sir  nntil  he  is  cat  down  by  his  friends.  The 
Rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furions  haste  from 
the  field.  Some  take  refnge  in  the  fur- 
ground;  some  hurry  into  the  cornfields;  hut 
the  greater  part  mn  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  swarm  over  the  fence  into  the  road. 
Mid  hasten  to  the  village.  The  goardsmen 
follow.  Zagonyi  leads  them.  Over  the 
londest  roar  of  battle  rings  his  clarion  voice 
— 'Come  on,  OldKentuck!"  I'm  with  joo!' 
and  the  flash  of  his  sword-blade  tells  his  men 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  bam,  s 
man  steps  from  behind  the  door  and  lowers 
bis  rifle ;  bnt,  before  it  has  reached  a  level, 
Zegonyi'ssaber'pointdeecendsaponhLihes'l, 
and  his  life-blood  leaps  to  the  very  top  of 
the  hage  barn-door. 

"The  conflict  now  rages  through  the  vil- 
lage— in  the  public  sqQare,  and  along  the 
streets.  Up  and  down,  the  Ousrds  ride  la 
squads  of  three  or  fonr,  and,  wherever  they 
see  a  group  of  the  enemy,  charge  upon  and 
scatter  them.  It  is  hand  to  band.  Ko  oiw 
bnt  has  a  share  In  the  fray." 

Zagonyi  wisely  evacnated  the  town 
at  night-fall,  knowing  that  by  night 
he  was  at  the  m^yjy  of  the  liebele, 
if  they  should  master  courage  to  re- 
turn and  attack  him.  Of  his  300 
men,  84  were  dead  or  wounded. 

Maj.  White,  who  had  escaped  from 
bis  captors,  taking  captive  in  turn 
their  leader,  arrived  next  morning, 
at  the  head  of  a  score  of  improvised 
Home  Guards,  to  find  himself  *  mon- 
arch of  all  be  surveyed.'  He  had  2i 
men,  of  whom  he  stationed  29  «s 
pickets  on  the  outskirta,  and  held  the 
balance  in  reserve^     At  noon,  he  re- 


"  Of  the  Qmti,  100  wen  Kentucklsns. 
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eeired  a  Bebel  flag  of  tnic«,  Asking 
pOTQuaeion  to  bury  Uieir  dead ;  wfaicli, 
he  B&id,  mnfit  be  referred  to  Gea.  Si- 
gel,  from  -whom  he,  the  next  hour, 
forwarded  the  penuiBsion  required." 
White  drew  in  a  part  of  hia  pickets, 
Btationed  them  between  the  village 
and  the  bloody  field  of  yesterday's 
conflict,  and  the  Rebels  qnietlybnried 
their  dead.  He  did  not  ventare  to 
remun  throogh  the  night,  bat  fell 
back  npon  Sigel,  who  reached  Spring- 
field by  a  forced  march  of  thirty 
miles,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
Asboth  came  np  with  another  divis- 
ion on  the  30th ;  and  Lane,  with  the 
Eansaa  brigade,  was  not  long  behind 
liim,  Bnt  Hant«r,  McKinstry,  and 
Pope,  with  their  respective  divisions, 
were  still  stm^ling  with  the  badness 
of  the  roads  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
back.  Pope  arrived  Kovembw  1st, 
having  marched  seventy  miles  in  two 
days;  and  McEinstrj  came  in  jnst 
behind  him. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  2d,  a 
messenger  brought  to  S[aingfield  an 
order  fiwn  Gen.  Scott"  removing 
Fremont  from  his  command,  and  di- 
recting h'tn  to  tnm  it  over  to  Oen. 
Hunter,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 
This  was  sad  news  to  the  great  bnlk 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  col- 
lected tmd  equipped  with  snch  effort ; 
which  had  driven  the  Kebels  almost 
ont  of  Missouri  without  loss ;  and 
which  confidently  eiq>ected  to  meet 
and  beat  them  within  the  State,  and 
to  chase  the  frf^^ents  of  their  army 
through  Little  Bock,  and,  ultimately, 
to  New  Orleans.  Hnntw  nothaving 
yet  arrived,  and  the  enemy  being  re- 
ported in  force  at  Wilson's  Greek,  it 
was  determined  in  council  to  march 
oat  and  give  him  battle  next  mom- 

"^gel  WM  thtti  for^  hlBm  dbbut 


ing ;  but  Hunter  came  np  that  ni^t, 
and  the  command  was  turned  over 
to  him  by  Fremont. 

It  does  not  seem  that  their  advices 
of  the  Rebels'  proximity  were  well- 
fonnded.  Pollard  asserts  that  they 
were  then  at  FineviUe,  some  fifty 
miles  from  Springfield;  but  ad^ 
that  Oen.  Price  had  made  preparar> 
tions  to  receive  Fremont,  determined 
not  to  abandon  Missoori  without  a 
battle.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  national  misfortone  that  the 
order  superseding  Oen.  Fremont  ar^ 
rived  atthis  time ;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  his  army — enperior  in  num- 
bers and  in  equipment  to  the  Rebels, 
and  inspired  by  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  its  chief — could  have  been  beaten. 

Oen.  Fremont  departed  for  St. 
Louis  early  next  morning,  accom* 
panied  by  his  Body-Guard  as  a  spe- 
cial escort.  That  Ghutrd,  it  is  sad  to 
say,  though  enlisted  for  three  years, 
and  composed  of  the  very  best  map 
terial,  were  mastered  out  of  service^ 
by  order  of  Gen.  McClellan,  ao<«k 
afterward. 

That  Qbo,  Fivmont — placed  in  b» 
important  a  command,  and  flrantio- 
ally  entreated  for  reenforeementa 
from  BO  many  Bides  at  once — oommit- 
ted  Bome  errors  of  judgment,  is  very 
probable.  It  may  be  he  should  haw 
divined  earlier  than  he  did  that  Price 
would  not  strike  at  Jefferson  City 
or  Booneville,  wfaieh  he  seemed  to 
.threaten,  but  wonld  take  the  safer 
course  of  swooping  down  on  Lexing^ 
ton,  so  much  further  west.  It  may 
be  that  he  should  have  foreseen  that 
the  ferry-boats  at  Lexington,  instead 
of  being  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Rebels,  would  be  allowed  to  &11  into 
their  hands;  and  that  neither  Davia^ 

*  Boptt  wu  liiiutlf  nUmd  &•  dv' bebn. 
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nor  P(^,  aor  Sigel,  nor  6init}i,  nor 
Lone,  would  be  enabled  to  reacK  that 
point  in  Beaeon  to  save  Kulligaa ; 
tiioagb  the  series  of  blimdera  and 
fatalities  b;  which  all  snocor  was 
preelnded,  could  not  happen  twice  in 
a  oeotuiy.  Had  he  known  that  the 
Bebels  would  not  attack  Lonisville, 
sor  Cairo,  nor  nui«  a  demonstration, 
hy  yny  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  St. 
liOttia,  backed  b^  an  insurrection  in 
that  cit^,  he  mig^t  hare  stripped  that 
vital  point  <^  troops,  and  mshed 
ereiTthing  toi  die  relief  of  Mulligan. 
He  eertunly  had  reason  to  believe 
that  F<^'b  promise  to  posh  4,000 
men  .to  Lezington  by  the  IStih  or 
lOtii  wonld  be  fiiMIled;  and  that 
these,  with  the  forces  of  Sttu^  and 
Smith,  and  A.0B0  t^iat  Davis  might 
hare  sent  at  any  time  t^ler  lie  had 
learned  that  the  Bebels  were  concen- 
trating on  Lezitigton,  wonld  be  suf- 
ficient. Had  eren  tiie  imperative 
eall  fn*  five  regiments  to  bo  dis- 
patdied  to  Washington  been  for- 
bcone,"  it  is  probable  that  MoUlgan 
would  have  been  saved. 

But  none  of  his  errors,  if  errors 
they  were,  oan  compw^  in  m^nitnde 
with  that  which  dictated  a  second 
abuidonment  of  Springfield  and  re- 
treat to  Rolla  by  our  army,  five  days 
after  Honter  had  aasnmed  ccrannand. 
No  doubt,  tiiis  was  ordered  firom 
Washington ;  but  that  wder  was 
most  mistaken  and  dlBaatroua.  We 
bad  already  once  abandoned  sonth- 
westem  Missouri;  and,  even  then, 
Lyon  had  wisely  and  nobly  decided 
that  it  ware  better  to  risk  a  probable 
defeat  than  to  give  up  a  IJnion- 
hmng  people  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  without  making  a  deters 
Biined  effort  to  sstb  them.    Bnt  now 


there  was  no  sndi  exigency.  We 
were  too  strong  to  be  beaten;  and 
might  haive  routed  Price  near  Pine- 
ville,  chasing  the  wreck  of  his  army 
into  Ai^aneas,  thns  insoring  a  disper- 
sion of  Urge  numbers  of  the  d^eat- 
ed  Missourians  to  their  homes ;  and 
then  5,000  men,  well  intrenched, 
could  have  hdd  Springfield  against 
all  gaioisayers,  until  the  next  Spring. 
But  our  second  retreat,  so  clearly  wan- 
ton and  unnecessary,  disheartened  the 
Unionists  and  ^tod  the  Seceesionistfl 
of  aU  southern  Missouri.  It  made 
our  predominance  in  Miy  part  of  that 
State  appear  exotic  and  casual,  not 
natural  and  permanent.  It  revived 
all  the  elements  of  turbulence,  an- 
archy, and  rapine,  which  the  nneon- 
tested  ascendency  of  our  cause,  under 
Fremont,  had  temporarily  stilled. 
The  Secession  strongholds  along  and 
even  above  the  Missouri  river  were 
galvanized  into  fresh  activity  in  guer- 
rilla outrages  and  murders,  by  the 
unerpected  tidings  that  we  had 
abandoned  sontiiem  Missouri  withost 
a  blow,  and  w^e  sneaking  back  to 
our  fastnesses  along  the  lines  of  asa- 
pleted  railroads,  and  within  striking 
distance  of  St.  Louis. 

Gfln.  Henry  W.  Halleek  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Missouri  de- 
partment, November  13th.  Bntmesn- 
time,  Gen,  THyssee  S.  Grant,  in  com- 
mand at  Cairo,  had  made  a  spirited 
demonstaation  on  the  Jittte  steamboat 
landing  known  as  Belmont,  on  tbe 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
posite Columbus,  Ey,  Columbus  w« 
then  the  head-guartors  of  the  Seces- 
sion force  observing  and  threatening 
Cairo,  while  the  Kebellion,  protected 
by  BimiW  demonstrations  of  Coa- 


"  IMa  Older,  when  jMrtwBr  ezMutad,  tna  withdrtkini  bat  too  late  fbr  tbe  emnfen^. 
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iederftte  strength  at  different  points 
throughout  the  State,  was  greedily 
ftbsorbiog  and  annexing  S.entaukj, 
without  encountering  any  forcible 
opposition  from  her  *  loyal '  authori- 
ties. ^Requesting  G«n.  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Union  garrison  at  Fa- 
ducah,  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking 
Ckilumbns  from  the  nordi-east,  Gen. 
Grant,  sending  a  small  force  of  his 
own  down  the  Keataeky  side  of  the 
groat  river  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  twelve 
miles  from  Colmubus,  embarked  (Not. 
6th)  3,860  men,  mainly  lUinoiBana,  up- 
on four  steamboats,  convoyed  by  the 
gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  to  Island 
Ko.  1,  eleven  miles  above  Columbus, 
where  they  remained  nntil  7  a.  ii.  of 
the  7th,  when  they  proceeded  to 
Hunter's  Point,  some  two  to  three 
miles  above  the  ferry  connecting 
Columbus  with  Belmont,  where  the 
whole  array  was  debarked  on  Ihe 
Missouri  shore,  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  and  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  posaible,  to  overwhelm  the  some- 
what inferior  force  of  Bebels  en- 
camped at  Belmont.  This  move- 
ment waa  raider  annoyed  than 
cheeked  by  a  small  Bebel  detach- 
ment promptly  thrown  forward  to 
impedeit6pr<^resa;  bat  by  11  o'clock 
our  little  army  was  formed  westward 
of  and  facing  the  Eebel  camp,  which 
was  found  well  protected  by  a  strong 
abatis  nearly  surrounding  it  on  every 
side  but  that  of  the  river.  Fighting 
their  way  through  this  with  great  gal- 
lantry, though  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
Eebels,  the  Unionists  reached  and  car- 

*  Tht  Gkieago  Jonnal  hai  a  letter  trtm  ita 
Cairo  correepotideDt,  from  whioh  ws  extnot  the 
rolIoTing  qnritad  account  of  tbe  battle: 

"  The  demfji  wu  to  readi  Bdnont  jurt  before 
daylif^ht;  but,  owing  to  unaTi^d^ile  dalari  in 
•mtwrkiof,  it  wm  S  o'dodi  befon  the   Seat 


riod  the  camp,  capturing  several  guns, 
and  driving  the  enemy  completely 
over  the  bluff  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  tenta  of  the  RebeU 
were  promptly  fired,  and  their  blan- 
kets and  camp  equipage  destroyed 
with  them.  But,  by  this  time,  Maj. 
Oen.  Folk,  commanding  in  Colum- 
bus, had  been  thoroughly  waked  up^ 
and,  perceiving  his  camp  across  the 
river  in  possession  of  oar  forces,  had 
trained  some  of  his  heaviest  guns  to 
bear  from  the  bights  on  that  side  of 


the  river  upon  the  position  of  our  vic- 
torious regiments,  which  waa  much 
lower,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to 
their  fire,  which  our  men  had  no 
means  of  effectively  returning," 
Meantime,  he  had  sent  over  three  re- 

reat^ed  Luoaa  Bend,  tbe  foint  fixed  upon  for 
debarkation.  IliU  <•  about  three  mileB  nurih  of 
Coliimbua,  Ej.,  on  the  U  iasoirri  Bide. 

"Tbe  eneniT  were  encamped  on  the  hinh 
gnmnd  baok  from  the  river,  and  about  two  and 
a  half  milee  from  the  Undtog,  From  their  po^ 
Uoii,  tbej  oonld  •a*!]]'  aae  our  landing,  and  had 
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gimente,  nnder  Gen.  Pillow,  lo  the 
immediate  relief  of  his  routed  and 
Borely  preaaed  fugitivefl ;  while  three 
others,  under  0en.  Oheatham,  had 
been  landed  between  onr  soldiers  and 
their  boats,  with  intent  to  cut  off  their 
retreat ;  and,  finally,  as  his  fears  of  a 
direct  attack  on  Colnmbnfi  were  dis- 
pelled. Folk  himself  crossed  over 
with  two  additional  regiments,  mak- 
ing eight  in  all,  or  not.  less  than  5,000 
men,  who  were  sent  as  reenforce- 
ments  to  the  three  re^ments,  under 


Col.  Tappan,  who  ori^allj  held  the 
place.  Of  course,  our  ezhaosted  and 
largely  ontnambered  soldieA  could 
do  nothing  better  than  to  cnt  th^ 
way  through  the  &edi  troops  obstmct- 
ing  their  return  to  their  boats,  which 
they  did  with  great  gallantry  and 
sneers,  bringing  aS  all  their  own 
guns,  with  the  two  best  of  those  they 
had  captured  from  the  Kebels,  and 
gaining  their  boats  about  5  p.  u.,  with 
a  loss  of  two  caissons,  some  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage,  and  of  about  400 


ample  timato  diipose  of  their  fbn»B  to  receive 
na,  which  tb«f  did  vrlth  all  dispatch.  Th«;itlao 
MDt  a  detachnwdt  cf  light  artiUeT7  and  infantrj 
ont  to  retard  our  march,  and  annoy  us  as  mucii 
u  possible. 

"A  line  of  battle  was  fonned  at  once  on  the 
levee,  Cd.  Fouke  taking  conimMid  of  the  center, 
CoL  Boford  at  the  right,  and  CoL  Lc^an  of  the 
left. 

"The  advanc*  tctmi  the  riTer  bank  to  the 
Rebel  encampment  was  a  nmntng  flght  the  en- 
tire distance,  the  Hebela  firing  and  fhlling  baok 
■li  the  way ;  while  our  troops  gallantly  received 
their  fire  without  flinching,  and  brarely  held  on 
tikeir  coarse,  regardless  or  the  missiles  of  death 
that  were  fiytng  thick  and  fast  about  them.  The 
way  was  of  the  moat  indifferent  character,  Ijing 
through  woods  with  thick  nnderbniBh,  and  only 
here  and  there  %  path  or  a  rough  country  road. 

"The  three  divisions  kept  within  close  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  pressing  over  all  obstacles 
•adovercomii^all  oppoeition;  each  atriving  for 
the  honor  of  being  first  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
This  honor  fell  to  the  right  division,  led  by  Col. 
Buford.  It  was  the  gallant  2Tth  lUioois,  who, 
with  deafening  cheers,  first  wared  the  Stara  and 
Stripes  in  the  midst  of  the  Babels'  camping- 
ground. 

ketry  and 

on  all  sides ;  mea  grappling  wiui  men  id  a  lear- 
flil  death-stnigglo ;  ctuumn  after  column  mahing 
eageily  up,  ambitious  loobt^apoatof  d^igerj 
officers  riding  hither  and  thither  in  the  tbii^est 
of  the  figh^  urging  their  men  on,  and  encouraging 
them  to  greater  exertions;  regiments  (dialling 
into  the  very  jaws  </  death  with  frightful  yells 
and  shouts,  more  effective,  as  they  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  the  enemy,  than  a  thousand  riSe-balls — 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  is  heard  one  long,  loud, 
oontbuoos  round  of  cheering  as  the  Stw-Spangled 
Banner  is  nnfurled  in  the  lace  of  the  foe,  and 
defianUy  supplanta  the  moi^rel  colors  that  had, 
but  a  moment  before,  desfgoated  the  spot  as 
Babel  ground. 

"  The  S3d  hoys  have  the  honor  of  having  si- 
lenced and  captured  a  battery  of  twdva  pieoes, 
which  had  been  dealing  destroction  wiUi  marked 
■oooess.    ^e  30th  had  been  badly  out  up  by 


this  battery,  and  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
capture  it  They  express  oousid«r«bIe  disap- 
pointment that  the  prize  was  snatched  froin 
tbom.  They  turned  away  in  search  of  new  lau- 
rels; and,  mdinrging  into  the  very  midst  ofthe 
camp,  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  when 
they  were  again  suflfering  terribly,  though  main- 
tainlngtheir  ground  unflinchingly,  when  the  31it 
came  to  their  aaaiatauca. 

"A.n  impetuous  and  irresistible  eharge  was 
then  made,  that  drove  the  Rebels  in  all  direo- 
tloDS,  and  left  the  field  in  posseesion  of  the  FMft- 
rol  forces.  The  Rebel  camps  were  firwd,  and, 
with  all  their  supplies,  ammnnJBon,  b^gag^ 
etc.,  were  totally  destroyed.' 

"  The  discovery,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  that 
we  were  la  possession  of  their  camp^  led  to  an 
opening  of  the  Rebel  batterisB  from  that  diiee- 
tion  upon  us.  Itieir  fire  was  very  annoying; 
the  more  bo  as  we  were  not  in  a  poriUon  to  re- 
turn IL 

"  Just  at  this  joDCtore,  the  T«port  was  brou^ 
to  Qen.  Grant,  by  lieut  Pittman,  of  the  3Wh 
Illinois,  who  bad,  with  his  company  (F).  bean  m 
acouting  duty,  that  heavy  reenforcemeDts  were 
coming  up  to  the  Rebels  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Indeed,  the  report  was  also  made 
that  the  enemy  were  pouring  over  the  river  in 
immense  numbers,  and  the  danger  was  imminent 
that  our  retreat  would  be  cut  ofE  The  order  W 
(ail  back  to  the  boats  was  therefore  given,  but 
□ot  a  mcHDent  too  soon. 

"  The  way  was  already  filled  with  Rebel 
troops ;  aud,  as  we  had  fought  our  way  up  to  llie 
encampment,  so  we  were  obDged  to  fi^t  back  to 
our  boats,  and  against  desperate  odds.  But  titt 
men  were  oot  lading  in  courage,  and  fought  Uka 
veterans,  giving  ample  evidence  of  their  detsr> 
mioation.  Every  regiiaent  of  Federal  troop* 
suffered  more  or  iesa  severely  in  their  ifltum 
march;  but  the  general Tiplnian  prevails  that  the 
Rebels  suffered  far  greater  lasses  than  we. 

"Wherever  they  made  a  stand,  we  put  them  to 
flight;  and,  JUioogh  we  lost  many  brave  men, 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  wa 
made  at  least  two  of  their  men  bite  the  dusl  f°f 
every  one  that  fell  trotn  oar  ranks.  Out  regi- 
ments all  reached  their  boata,  though  with  cot- 
ddsrahly  thinned  noks." 
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killed,  wounded,  and  taken  pri&onerB." 
CoL  Dougherty,  of  the  22d  Dlinoia, 
was  Beiftrely  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Col,  Lsnman,  of  the  7th  Iowa, 
and  Maj.  McGlnTken,  of  the  SOth  H- 
linois,  were  also  badly  vonnded ; 
while  among  the  killed  were  Lient. 
Col  Wentz,  of  the  7th  Iowa,  Capts. 
Brolaski,  Karkle,  and  Lient.  Dough- 
erty. Qens.  Grant  and  McClemand, 
who  evinced  the  most  redcless  bra- 
Tery  throughout,  each  had  his  horse 
shot  nnder  him.  The  22d  lUiuois 
lost  23  killed  and  74  wounded,  in- 
cluding Capts.  Cballenor  and  Abbott, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  7th 
Iowa  lost  36  killed  and  80  wounded, 
indnding  nearly  all  its  field  officers.** 
The  entire  Bebel  loss"  was  from  600 
to  1,000 ;  among  them,  CoL  John  V. 


Wright,"  of  the  13th  Tennessee,  and 
Maj.  Butler,  of  the  11th  Louisiana, 
killed. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  the  Sebel 
loss  in  this  action  was  the  greater ; 
yet,  for  lack  of  proper  combinationB, 
and  because  of  the  &ct  that,  of  the 
10,000  men  we  mi^t  and  should 
have  had  in  the  action,  less  than 
4,000  were  actually  present,  the  prea- 
tige  of  victory  inured  to  the  Rebels, 
who  chased  our  weary  men  to  their 
boats,  and  fired  at  ^em,  as  they, 
having  cut  their  cables  in  their  haste, 
steamed  up  the  river.  When  our 
gunboats,  gaining  a  proper  distance 
from  the  shore,  obtained  the  range 
of  the  exulting  Kebels  on  the  bank, 
the  latter  promptly  desisted  and  re- 
tired. 


"QMLGnnt,  in  his  oDoitlnpart,  dated  Ctiro, 
Not.  Itth,  mtb: 

"Ourkaswai  about 81  killed,  ISOwoanded — 
numr  of  them  slightly— end  about  an  equal 
number  tnladng." 

A  latter  prowrrod  in  Tht  RabelHim  Steord, 
dated  Camp  McClemand,  Gain,  Nor.  8th,  mjb: 

"The  ICemphia  reCnmed  at  midnight  The 
expedition  that  went  down  npon  her  with  flsga 
of  trttoe  report  the  whole  number  of  our  dei^ 
found  and  buried  b;  them  ^on  tho  bUtle-Qeld, 
at  SS.  Thta  indodee  tSL  nia  Bebela  aoknowt- 
edgothdr  loH  to  be  3SD  kiUed." 

A  priTBte  in  Taylor'a  battery  writes : 

"  After  we  got  out  into  the  rivw,  and  In  range, 
we  opened  with  three  of  our  guna,  together  wii 
the  gunboats :  and  the  vray  we  dropped  the 
shell  among  them  waB  a  cautioa.  The  flili^ 
did  not  ceue  till  sundown ," 

This  priTBte  tuma  np  tlie  battle  aafbllows: 

"  To  raoqdtiJatA;  We  had  about  4,000  men ; 
attaidied  about  3,000  at  Belmont,  and  drove  them 
from  tit*  Held;  wbeo  tlwy  were  refinbrced  by 
1,000  from  aboTo  and  3,000  below,  together 
with  oayalry  and  four  batteries  ftam  Columbua, 
aoA  their  heavy  guns  tnm  the  bluffs  opposite 
pb^ing  down  upon  our  men  all  tlie  tioM ;  tbey 
could  look  right  down  en  the  battle  fhnn  the 
shore,  where  mowwaaiaidtobehioommand." 

The  IkntpMi  AvdlaoA^t  (Bebel)  account  of 
the  battle  says: 

"  We  have  91  prisoners  and  orer  100  of  their 
wounded  in  our  hands." 


of  Ihooe  gunboats  at  ]  kUled  and  3  wounded; 
and,  with  r^ard  to  the  general  result,  say* : 


wounded,  and  missing,  will  smoont  to  COO  per- 
sons, together  willi  3S  baggage  wagons,  100 
horses,  1,000  overcoats,  and  1,000  bta^ela." 

"  Pollard,  with  unnsu^  candor,  saya: 

"  The  list  of  our  [Rebel]  kUled,  wounded,  and 

missing,  numbers  632." 

A  Bebet  account  of  the  battle  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, printed  in  Tht  Memphii  Appeal,  gives  the  - 
ofBcial  loss  in  four  regiments  at  361,  and  says 
the  loss  in  the  others  has  not  been  sonounced; 
but  if  in  the  same  ration  it  must  haTs  been  OTer 
a  thousand.  And  jet  The  Jbniphlt  Avabm^ 
bulletin  says: 


*Capt.K>ote'aolBcial  report  of  tl 
tlca  of  his  funboab  in  this  aflWr,  sb 


jpartidpft- 


100 

"CoL  Wri^t  had  for  some  years  been  a  Demo- 
cratio  member  of  Congress,  and  an  iotimat* 
IKend,  as  well  as  compatriot,  of  Hon.  Philip  B. 
Fonke,  a  Demooratio  number  trooi  Tennessee. 
When  (hey  parted,  at  the  dose  of  the  sessIoQ  of 
1800-61,  Wright  said  to  hU  friend:  "PhiL,  I 
expect  the  next  time  we  meat,  It  will  be  on  the 
battle-fleld."  Sure  enough,  their  next  meeting 
was  hi  this  bloody  straggle,  where  Wright  fea 
mortally  wounded,  and  60  of  his  men  were  taken' 
[nlsotieTs  by  GoL  Ponke's  nginMnt 
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On  Sunday,  Jone  2d,  1861,  while 
the  Minnesota,  then  blockading  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  was  looking 
after  a  suspicioua  vessel  that  was  ob- 
served to  the  southward,  a  httle 
schooner  of  some  fifty  inns,  carr)'ing 
an  ugly-looking  18-pounder  mounted 
on  a  Bwivel  amidships,  and  manned 
by  twenty-two  men,  of  whom  not 
more  than  half  could  find  room  at 
once  under  the  shelter  of  her  deck, 
shpped  out  from  under  the  lee  of  Fort 
Sumter,  by  the  north  channel,  taking 
first  a  northward  course,  so  as  to  allay 
suspicion  on  board  the  blookader,  but 
intending  to  etretdi  boldly  acroes  the 
Oulf  Stream  to  Great  Abaco,  and  lie 
in  wait  near  the  Hole-in-the- "Wall  for 
ilnarmed  Yankee  merchantmen  traf- 
ficking between  Northern  ports  and 
Cuba. 

She  was  lucky  at  the  outset,  almost 
beyond  her  hopes;  falling  in,  when 
scarcely  a  day  at  sea,  with  the  brig 
Joseph,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  laden  with 
sugar  &om  Cu^enas,  Gnha,  for  Phil- 
adelphia. Setting  an  American  flag 
in  her  main  rigging,  to  indicate  her 
wish  to  speak  the  stranger,  the  priva- 
teer easily  decoyed  the  Joseph  within 
speaking  distance,  when  he  ordered 
her  captain  to  lower  his  boat  and 
come  on  board.  This  command  bar- 
ing been  readily  obeyed,  the  mer- 
chantman was  astounded  by  the  in- 
tormation,  fhlly  aath^iticated  by  the 
18-pounder  aforesaid,  that  he  was  a 
prize  to  the  nameless  wasp  on  whose 
deck  he  stood,  which  had  unquestion- 
able  authority  from  Ur.  Jefferson 


Davis  to  capture  all  vessels  belonging 
to  loyal  citizens  of  tlie  United  States. 
There  was  plainly  nothing  to  be  said ; 
so  the  Yankee  skipper  said  nothing ; 
but  was  held  a  prisoner  on  board  Ms 
captor,  while  a  prize-crew  of  eight 
well-armed  men  was  sent  on  board 
the  Josepn,  directed  to  take  her  with 
her  men  into  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

At  5  p.  M.,  of  that  day,  &  brig  hove 
in  sight ;  and  the  Confederate  schoon- 
er at  once  made  all  sail  directly 
toward  her,  expecting,  by  the  easy 
capture  of  a  second  richly  laden  mer- 
chantman, to  complete  a  good  day's 
work,  even  for  June.  On  neariog 
her,  however,  he  was  astonished  in 
turn  by  a  show  of  teeth— quite  too 
many  of  them  for  his  one  heavy 
grinder.  Putting  his  craft  instantly 
about,  he  attempted,  by  sharp  sail- 
ing, to  escape;  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  was  under  the  guns  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Perry,  Lieut.  E.  G.  Parrott  com- 
manding, which  at  once  set  all  sail  for 
a  chase,  firing  at  intervals,  as  signals 
that  her  new  acquaintance  was  ex- 
pected to  stop.  The  Savannah — for 
that  word,  displayed  in  raised  letters 
on  the  front  part  of  her  tmnk  cabin, 
seemed  to  be,  or  at  least  to  have  been, 
her  name— did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend ;  for  she  sent  four  shots  at  the 
Perty,  one  of  which  passed  through 
her  rigging.  So  the  chase  continued 
till  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  when  the  Perry 
had  hauled  so  close  to  the  pozeling 
little  craft  as  to  order  her  by  tram- 
pet  to  heave  to,  wh«i  the  schooner 
lowered  all  her  sails,  and  her  officers 
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ran  bfllov.  lu  a  few  momente,  the 
two  qnarter-boata  of  the  Perry  weare 
alongside,  and  their  crews  leaped  open 
the  Ayawaj's  Aetk. ;  when  all  nmain- 
ing  mjfSbery  as  to  her  character  was 
thoroughly  dispelled.  Her  men  at 
onoe  stej^ed  forward  and  Boirendered 
their  Bide-aims ;  and,  peTceiving  there 
was  no  bloodshed,  the  leaders  soon 
emerged  from  the  cabin,  and  did 
likewise.  All  were  promptly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Perry,  and  returned  in 
her  to  Charleston  bar ;  whence  they 
were  dkpatched,  on  tlier-7th,  as  pris- 
oners, in  what  had  been  their  own 
vessel,  to  New  ToA,  where  they 
urived,  in  ^arge  of  Midshipman 
McCook  and  a  prize  crew,  on  the 
ISth,  They  were  arraigned  and  some 
of  them  tried  as  pirat^  but  not  con- 
victed— Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  by  a 
letter  to  President  Lincoln,  dated 
Bidunond,  Jnly  6th,  declaring  that 
he  would  retaliate  on  oar  prisoners 
in  his  hands  any  treatment  that  might 
be  inflicted  on  them.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  this  letter;  but 
the  privateer's  crew  were  ultimatdy 
exchanged,  like  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Savannah's  Tough  experience 


was  r^>eated,  two  months  lattf,  by 
the  Petrel,  formerly  the  U.  S.  revenn* 
eatter  A^en,  bnt  turned  over  to 
South  Carolina  by  her  officers  in  tha 
infancy  of  SecessicKi.  Kunoii^  out 
of  Charleston  on  a  oruis^  the  Petrel 
soon  encountered  the  St  Li^n^iice, 
gunboat,  and,  mi^aking  her  for  a 
merchantman,  fired  at  her  as  a  sum- 
mims  to  suirender.  The  St.  Law- 
rence at  onoe  iretnmed  the  compli* 
ment  witli  a  broadude,  sinking  thd 
Bebel  c^aft  off-hand,  with  five  of 
her  crew.  The  residue,  thirty-sii  in 
number,  were  sent  to  Fort  Ttfifflji;^ 
on  the  Beware,  as  prisoners. 

Geo.  Benj.  F.  Butler  sailed,  Au- 
gust 26, 1861,  from  Fortreea  Monroe, 
as  commander  of  a  military  and  uar 
val  force  whose  destination  was  secret. 
It  consisted  of  the  fifty-gun  frigatei 
Minneeota,  Wabaah,  and  Cumbep- 
laud,  with  foor  smaller  national  vea> 
sels  and  two  steam  transporta,  carry- 
ing 800  Boldi^v,  with  two  tugs  laden 
with  supplies ;  the  Naval  force  undw 
the  command  of  Com.  Stringham. 
Arriving  the  second  n%ht  off  the 
entrance  through  Hatteras  Inlet  to 
Pamlico  Sonnd,  it  was  found  defend- 
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ed  l»7  the  new  Forts  Hatterw  and 
Clftrk,  mounting  fire  and  ten  ganB 
roBpeetiTely,  with  five  more  ready  for 
monnting  on  the  more  important 
work;  the  whole  defended  by  700 
Oonfederates,  mider  Com.  8.  Barron, 
late  of  the  Federal  Navy ;  the  infan- 
try couBisting  of  the  7th  North  Cai^ 
oUna,  Ool.  Uartin. 

The  forts  were  fonnd  far  leae  for- 
midable than  they  doubtleea  wonld 
have  been  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
bombardment  was  commenced  at  10 
A.  It,  of  the  28th ;  Fort  Hatteras  re- 
plying, with  signi^  indoatry,  to  little 
purpoae ;  its  gonners  being  evidently 
inexperienced  and  unskilled.  Fort 
Olark  had  little  or  nothing  to  aay; 
■ad  was  next  morning  fonnd  to  have 
been  already  abandoned. 

The  Sound  being  still  open,  a  heav- 
ily laden  transport  reenforced  Fort 
Hattaras  daring  the  night ;  bat  this 
did  no  good.  The  bombardment  hav- 
ing been  reopened  by  onr  ships  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  it  being 
evident  that  to  continoe  the  contest 
was  dmply  to  condemn  his  men  to 
nseleas  slanghter,  Com.  Barron,  at 
11  A.  H.,  raised  the  white  flag,  and, 
on  consultation,  offered  to  surrender 
the  fort  with  its  contents,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  garrison  shonld  be 
allowed  to  retire.  Gten.  Butler  de- 
clined the  profier;  but  proposed,  in 
his  turn,  to  guarantee  to  officers  and 
men,  od  capitulation,  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  this  was  ul- 
timately accepted.  The  spoils  were 
715  prisoners,  29  cannon,  1,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  proviuons  and  stores.  Our  lose 
was  next  to  nothing.  And  the  se- 
cret of  the  expedition  had  been  so 
weU  kept  that,  for  several  days  there- 
after, blockade-roiinerB  from  variooa 


qnartera  ran  into  the  inlet  as  a  Con- 
federate shelto',  and  fell  ait  easy  prey 
to  our  arms. 

No  effort  being  made  by  the  Con- 
federates to  retake  this  important  po- 
sition. Gen.  Butler,  with  most  of  our 
vessels,  had  departed  on  other  ser- 
vice ;  when  CoL  Hawkins,  command- 
ing at  Hatteras,  dispatched,  late  in 
September,  the  20th  Indiana,  Col. 
Brown,  to  the  pett^  hamlet  on  the 
Hatteras  Bank,  known  as  Chicamico- 
mieo,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  and  aatns 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
the  Inlet.  The  excuse  for  this  peril- 
ous divifflon  of  his  forces  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  residents,  who 
claimed  to  be  Unionists.  A  few  days 
thereafter  (Sept.  29th),  the  propeller 
Fanny,  which  had  transported  the 
r^;iment  to  Chicamioomico,  and  was 
now  proceeding  through  the  Sound, 
carrying  thither  a  full  cargo  of  stores 
and  40  men,  was  pounced  upon  by 
three  armed  steamers  from  the  main 
land,  and  easily  captured;  and,  six 
days  thereafter,  CoL  Brown  discov- 
ered five  Kebel  steamers  emerging 
from  Croatan  Sound,  with  evident 
intent  to  attack  him.  To  this  end, 
they  landed  a  superior  force  above 
his  position,  and  then  proceeded  to 
land  a  detachment  further  down,  in- 
tending to  cat  off  his  retreat  and 
compel  his  surrender.  CoL  Brown, 
however,  destroyed  his  tents  and 
stores,  and  made  a  rapid  march  to 
the  Hatteras  Lighthoase,  with  a  loss 
of  about  50  stra^lers  taken  prison- 
ers. CoL  Hawkins,  by  this  time  ful- 
ly apprised  of  the  Rebel  movement, 
soon  started,  with  six  companies,  to 
the  rescue;  while  the  Susquehanna 
and  Monticello,  oor  only  two  fighting 
vessels  at  the  Inlet,  moved  ap  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lighthouse,  to  take  a 
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hand  in  the  boamese.  Doubling  Cape 
Hatteraa  next  moroing,  the  Monti- 
cello,  Liont  Braine,  came  upon  the 
main  Bebel  force  at  1^  p.  v.,  and 
opened  upon  them  with  shells,  pat- 
ting them  inatantlj  to  flight,  with 
great  Bl&ughter.  The  hank  or  beach 
hetveen  the  ocean  and  the  Sonnd, 
being  lesa  than  a  mile  wide,  afforded 
little  protection  to  the  fogitives,  who 
sustained  an  inceeaant  lire  irom  the 
Honticello  for  two  hours ;  and  two  of 
oar  ahells  are  said  to  hare  penetrated 
two  Bebel  sloops  laden  with  men, 


tearing  them  to  pieces  and  destroying 
all  on  board.  Had  our  land  forces 
efficiently  cooperated,  most  of  the 
BebelB  might  have  been  taken ;  as  it 
was,  Coh  3rown  returned  unmolested 
to  the  fort 

Fort  Piekens,  on  Hie  western  ex- 
tremity of  Santa  Eosa  Island,  com- 
manding the  main  entrance  to  Fen- 
eacolaharbor,  was  saved  to  the  TTnion, 
as  we  have  seen,'  by  the  fidelity  and 
prompt  energy  of  Lieut.  Blenimer. 
It  was  reenforced  soon  after  the  fall 


of  Sumter,  and  its  defense  confided  to 
Col.  Harvey  Brown.  A  formidable 
Bebel  force,  ultimately  commanded 
by  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  was  assem- 
bled,  early  in  the  war,  at  Fensacola, 
and  long  threatened   an   attack  or 


bombardment,  which,  on   our  rade, 
was  eagerly  awaited. 

Com.  William  Mervine,  command- 
ing the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
having  observed  that  a  achooner 
named  the  Judah  was  being  fitted 
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out  in  th«  harbor  of  Pemaeola  as  a 
privftt«er,  with  intent  to  slip  out  some 
dark  sight,  prepared  to  eruiae  againat 
our  commeroe,  planned  au  expedition 
to  destroy  her.  Darii^  the  night  of 
Sept.  13^,  four  boste,  carrying  100 
men,  commanded  by  Lieut,  Rufisell, 
pat  off  from  Com.  Mervine'a  flag-ship 
Colorado,  approaching  the  schooner 
at  Si  A.  H.,  of  the  14th.  The  pri- 
vateer's crew,  duly  wvned,  opened  a 
fire  of  musketry  as  the  boats  neared 
her;  but  were  speedily  driven  from 
her  deck  by  our  boarders,  and  she  set 
on  fire  and  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  when  she  sank.  Her  gun,  a 
lO-ineh  columbiad,  was  spiked,  and 
sank  with  her.  All  was  the  work  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  daring  which 
our  side  had  8  killed  and  13  wounded. 
As  the  Judah  lay  directly  off  the 
Navy  Yard,  where  a  thousand  Reb- 
els were  quartered,  this  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  well-executed 
achievemente  of  the  year. 

Finally,  during  the  intensely  dark 
night  of  Oct.  9tb,  a  Confederate  force 
mossed  silently  from  Pensacols  to 
Santa  Boea  Islmd,  with  intent  to  sur- 
prise and  destroy  the  camp  of  tho  6th 
New  York  (Wilson's  Zouaves),  some 
two  miles  distant  from  Port  Pickens. 
The  attack  was  well  planned  and 
well  made.  The  surprise  seems  to 
have  been  complete.  The  Zooaves 
were  instantly  driven  from  their 
camp,  which  was  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  darkness,  which  had 
favored  the  surprise,  invested  eveiy 
step  beyond  the  eamp  with  unknown 
perils;  and,  when  day  broke,  the 
Bebels  had  no  choice  bat  to  retreat 
as  swiftly  as  possible  to  their  boats, 
eight  miles  distant.  Of  course,  they 
were  followed,  and  harassed,  and  fired 
upon    after  they  had  reembarked; 


and  it  was  claimed,  <ai  our  ade,  that 
tbnr  loss  exeeeded  300  j  but,  as  they 
left  but  31  dead  chi  the  island,  and 
30  prisonera,  the  claim  is  simply  ab- 
surd. Our  loss  was  60,  and  Uieirs 
probably  a  little  more.  But  several 
thousand  Rebels  were  k^t  at  Pen- 
saoola  throi^^ut  the  campaign  by 
less  than  1,000  <«i  oar  side ;  and, 
when  they  finally  decMnped,  they  had 
no  eh<Hce  but  to  surrend^  the  Naval 
Floating  Dodc  and  Railway,  with 
mueh  other  public  property,  to  the 
flames,  to  prevent  th^  easy  reooveiy 
to  the  Union. 

The  blockade  of  the  months  of  the 
Mississippi,  natoroUy  difficult,  because 
of  their  number  and  distances,  was 
Buccefisfully  evaded  on  the  1st  of  July 
by  the  steam  privateer  Sumter,  Cspt 
Raphael  Senunes,  who,  darting  swiftly 
from  point  to  point  throughout  those 
portions  of  the  West  India  waters 
known  to  be  moat  thickly  studded 
with  our  merchantmen,  made  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  captores  in  hardly 
so  many  days,  and  then  ran  into  the 
friendly  British  port  of  Nassau,  where 
he  was  promptly  supplied  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  a  vigorous  ^^lee- 
cation  of  his  devastating  career. 
Having  oontinaed  it  some  time  longer 
with  great  success,  he  finally  ran  into 
the  British  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  where 
the  Federal  gunboat  Tuscarora  soon 
found  him  and  his  vessel,  and,  an- 
dioring  in  the  Spanish  port  of  Alge- 
siras,  just  opposite,  where  no  law 
would  compel  her  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  Sumter  hod  de- 
parted, she  held  the  privateer  fast 
until  relieved  by  the  Keorstu^  by 
which  the  blockade  was  persistendy 
mMntoined  until  the  Confederate 
officers  abandoned  their  vessel — ^pro- 
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Teasing  to  sell  her — and  betook  diflm- 
Belves  to  Lirerpool,  vliere  a  faster 
and  better  Eteamer,  the  Alabama, 
had  meantime  been  constmcted,  and 
fitted  out  for  their  service.  80  the 
Kafihville,  which  ran  out  of  Charles- 
ton during  the  Summer,  and,  in  due 
time,  appeared  in  Bridsh  waters, 
after  burning  (Nov.  19th)  the  Harvey 
Birch  merchantman  witiiin  sight  of 
the  English  coaet,  ran  into  South- 
ampton, where  lay  the  Tuscarora; 
which,  if  permitted  to  porsne,  would 
have  made  short  wotk  of  her  soon 
after  she  left,  but  was  compelled  to 
remain  twenty-foor  hours  to  insure 
her  escape.  This  detention  is  aothor- 
ized  by  the  law  of  nations,  though  it 
has  not  always  been  respected  by 
Great  Britain :  Witness  her  capture 
of  the  Essex  and  Essex  Jmiior  in  tlie 
harbor  of  Yalparaiso,  and  her  de- 
etmctioQ  of  the  Gen.  Armstrong  pri- 
vateer in  the  port  of  Fayal,  daring 
the  war  of  1812.  But  tlie  concession 
of  such  belligerent  rights  and  imma- 
uities  to  a  power  which  has  neither 
recognized  national  existence  nor 
maritime  strength  wiU  yet  be  regret- 
ted by  Great  Britain,  as  afTording  an 
unfortunate  and  damaging  precedent. 

In  October — the  communications 
between  our  blot^ading  forces  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  loyal  States  being  fitftil 
and  tedious — the  North  was  startled 
by  the  following  bulletin,  which  ap- 
peared as  a  telegram  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Eichmond  papers : 

"  Four  JiCKftON,  Oct  13,  18B1. 

"Last  night,  I  attacked  the  blocksdere 
with  m7  little  fleet.  I  Boceeeded,  after  a 
y«rf  ehort  etrnggle,  in  driving  tfaeni  all 
wronnd  on  the  Soathweat  Pass  bar,  except 
the  Preble,  v>hich  I  runk. 

"  I  captured  a  price  from  them ;  and, 
after  they  were  fMt  in  aond,  I  peppered 
them  well. 

"There  were  no  casaalties  on  onr  ride. 
It  "KM  a  couptete  raocess.         Holuhs." 


Commander  Hdlins,  fiirmerly  of 
onr  Navy,  and  more  notorious  than 
famous  for  his  bombardment  of  Grrey- 
town,  Nicaragua,  had  drawn  rather 
liberally  on  his  imagination  in  the 
above.  His  prize  was  a  deserted 
coal-boat;  he  had  not  sank  tite 
Preble ;  and  his  *  p^peFing*  was 
dime  at  a  prud^it  distance,  and  with 
little  or  no  effect  But  he  had  burst 
upon  our  sqnadron  blo^cadiug  the 
mouths  of  the  Hisaissippi,  at'  8.45 
A.  K.  of  that  day,  with  a  flotilla  com- 
posed of  his  ram  Uanassas,  three  fire- 
raftis,  and  fire  armed  steamers.  The 
ram  struck  our  flag  steamship  Rich- 
mond, Capt.  Pope,  staving  in  her  side 
below  the  water-line,  and,  for  the 
moment,  threatening  her  destruction. 
Our  squadrou,  consisting  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Preble,  Vincennes,  and  Water 
Witch,  instantly  slipped  their  cables, 
and  ran  down  the  Sonth-west  Pass, 
very  much  as  tiiey  would  have  done 
had  all  on  board  been  considerably 
frightened.  Commander  Robert  Han- 
dy, of  the  Vincennes,  ran  his  vessel 
aground  in  the  flight,  and  deerated 
her,  with  all  his  men ;  setting  a  slow- 
match  to  destroy  her,  which  happily 
failed.  His  vessel  was  recovered  uu- 
harmed.  The  fire-rafts  were  entirely 
avoided ;  the  Rebel  steamboats  not 
venturing  within  range  of  the  Rich- 
mond's guns ;  while  Hollins's  haste 
to  telegraph  his  victory  seems  to  have 
cost  him  all  its  legitimate  fliiits.  Be- 
yond the  destruction  of  the  fire-ships, 
the  losses  on  either  side  were  of  no 
account. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  another 
and  far  stronger  naval  and  military 
expedition  set  forth  from  Hampton 
Roads,  and,  clearing  the  capes  of  Vir^ 
gioia,  moved  majestically  southward. 
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Gen.  T.  W.  Sliennaa  commanded  tbe 
land  forces,  con^ting  of  thirteen  vol- 
unteer TegimentB,  forming  tliree  brig- 
ades, and  nmnbering  not  less  than 
10,000  men ;  while  the  fleet — com- 
manded bj  Com.  Samnel  F.  Bn  Pont 
— embnu^  the  Bteam-frigate  "Wa- 
bash,  14  gmiboats,  22  first-<Jaas  and  12 
smaller  steamers,  with  26  sailing  ves- 
sels.  After  a  8tormypaBBage,in  which 
several  transports  were  disabled,  and 
four  absolntely  lost.  Com.  Du  Pont, 
in  his  flag-ship,  came  to  off  Port 
Eoyal,  S.  C.,  dming  the  night  of  No- 


vember 3d  and  4tli;  and,  after  proper 
soundings  and  reconnoissanoes,  which 
developed  the  existence  of  a  new  fort 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  the 
Commodore  brought  his  most  effec- 
tive vessels  into  action  at  9  a.  m.,  on 
Thursday,  November  7th,  taking  the 
lead  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Wabash — 
the  gnnboats  to  follow  at  intervals 
in  due  order.  Thus  the  fighting  por- 
tion of  the  fleet  steamed  slowly  up 
the  bay  by  the  forts,  receiving  and 
returning  the  fire  of  the  batteries 
on  Bay  Point  ^  they  passed  up,  and 
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exchanging  like  compliments  with 
the  stronger  fort  on  Hilton  Head  as 
they  came  down.  Thus  no  yeasel 
remained  statiouary  under  fire;  so 
that  the  enrany  were  at  no  time  ena- 
bled to  gain,  by  experiment  and  ob- 
serratioD,  a  perfect  aim.    The  day 


was  lovely ;  the  Bpectacle  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  fight  spirited,  but  most  un- 
equal. Despite  the  general  presamp- 
tion  that  batteries,  well  manned  tnd 
served,  are  BUperior  to  ships  when  not 
iron-clad,  the  terrible  rain  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  gunners  in  the  Bebel 
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forts  Booa  proved  be;<md  human  en- 
dnrance.  The  Bmaller  gunboats  at 
length  took  poeitiong  whence  their 
fire  vas  most  annoying,  jet  conld  not 
be  effectively  returned ;  while  the 
Bienville,  on  her  second  promenade, 
steamed  close  in  to  the  main  Rebel 
fort,  and  fired  her  great  guns  with 
80ch  effect  as  almost  to  ulence  the 
enemy.  The  Wabaah,  on  her  third 
round,  came  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  firing  as  cahnly 
and  heavily  as  at  the  outset.  The 
battle  bad  thus  raged  nearly  Ave 
hours,  with  fearful  carnage  and  de- 
vastation on  the  part  of  the  Bebels 
and  very  little  loss  on  ours,  when 
the  overmatched  Confederates,  find- 
ing themselves  slaughtered  to  no  pur- 
pose, suddenly  and  unanimously  took 
to  flight ;  their  commander,  Gen.  T. 
F.  Drayton,',  making  as  good  time  as 
the  heat  of  them.'  The  Kebel  forts 
were  fully  manned  by  1,700  South 
Caroliaians,  with  a  field  battery  of 
600  more  stationed  not  far  distant. 
The  negroes,  save  those  who  had 
been  driven  off  by  their  masters,  or 
shot  while  attempting  to  evade  them, 
had  stubbornly  remained  on  the  isles ; 
and  there  was  genuine  pathos  in  the 
prompt  appearance  of  scores  of  them, 
rushing  down  to  the  water-side,  with 
their  scan^  stock  of  valuables  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  be^ng  to  be 
Ukea  on  board  our  ahips.  The  idea 
tiiat  our  occupation  might  be  perma- 
nent seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
them ;  they  only  thought  of  escaping 


at  all  hazards  from  their  life-long, 
bitter  bondage. 

Had  this  blow  been  followed  np 
as  it  might  have  been,  Charleston,  or 
Savannah,  or  both,  could  have  been 
easily  and  promptly  captured.  The 
Confederate  defeat  was  so  unexpect- 
ed, BO  crushing,  and  the  terror  in- 
spired by  our  gunboats  so  general 
and  profound,  that  nothing  could 
have  withstood  the  progress  of  our 
arms.  But  Gen.  Sherman  had  not  ' 
been  instructed  to  press  his  advanta- 
ges, nor  had  he  been  provided  with 
^e  light-draft  steamers,  row-boats, 
and  other  fiocilities,  really  needed  for 
the  improvement  of  his  signal  victo- 
ry. He  did  not  even  occupy  Beanf<nt 
until  December  6th,  nor  Tybee  Isl- 
and, commanding  tiie  approach  to 
Savanni^,  until  December  20th ;  on 
which  day,  a  number  of  old  hulks  of 
vessels  were  sunk  in  the  main  ship 
channel  leading  up  to  Charleston  be- 
tween Morris  and  Sullivan's  islands 
— as  others  were,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, in  the  passage  known  as  Maf- 
fit's  channel — with  intent  to  impede 
the  midnight  flitting  of  blockade- 
numers.  These  obstmctions  were 
denounced  in  Europe  as  barbarous, 
but  proved  umply  inefficient. 

Meantime,  the  slaveholders  of  all 
the  remaining  Sea  Islands  stripped 
them  of  slaves  and  domestic  animids, 
burned  their  cotton,  and  other  crops 
which  they  were  unable  to  remove, 
and  fied  to  Charleston  and  the  inte- 
rior.   Not  a  slavdiolder  on  all  that 


*  Ha  was  brother  to  Gomniander  K  Dnjton, 
of^he  V.  S.  gonboBt  Pocahontu,  irhi>  wm  in  On 
thicltert  or  Q»  0^%  on  the  lide  of  bU  wbob 
countrj.  Gapt  SteadmMi,  of  the  lUeDTille,  wu 
UkewiM  •  South  Carolinian. 

'  ThU  flight,  howerer  Imrried  and  recfclen, 
was  fuU7  jurtiflable.  Thej  had  to  ran  ail  miles 
acnu  the  iilend  to  8Ml»«ok,  when  Quj  todc 


bo*t  for  Sarannah.  and  where  anjoiwotonT  Idle 
armed  maela  might  eaailj'  havs  intercepted  aad 
captured  them  all.  All  their  woili  oo  HUtoa 
Head  and  the  aijjacsnt  ialands,  with  about  «> 
gUDS,  most  ot  them  new  and  Urge,  were  utterlj 
abandoned;  nad,  when  our  foroes  took  poeaea- 
iioQ,  soon  after,  of  Beaafort,  tbej  fbund  but  me 
white  penoa  remaining,  and  he  dnmk. 
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coast  remained  liimsel^  or  left  liia 
family  to  live  once  more,  under  tlie 
fU^  of  tlie  Uuitm,  Gen.  Sherman  is- 
sued a  pleading,  beeeeclung  provlamar 
tioD  to  induce  them  to  do  eo ;  but 
none  who  could  read  would  receive  a 
copy  of  it,  and  it  fell  a  dead  letter. 
Soon,  the  n^roes  who  remained  on 
the  islands  under  our  control  were 
Bet  to  work  at  preparing  the  cotton 
for  market ;  and,  though  assured  bj 
the  master  caste  that,  if  they  fell  iuLo 
the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  they  would 
certainly  be  sent  to  Cnba  and  sold, 
they  could  not  he  made  to  believe 
that  any  yrone  fortane  than  they  had 
hitherto  experieneed  was  in  store  for 
them ;  and  theirnumber  was  steadily 
augmented  by  emigrants  from  the 
mainland ;  especially  after  sehoole 
began  to  be  established  among  them. 

The  steamship  Theodora  ran  out 
of  Charleston  haiiwr  during  the  night 
of  Oct.  13th,  conveying  James  M. 
Mason,  of  Ya.,  Confederate  Envoy  to 
Great  Britain,  wid  John  SKdell,  of 
La.,  likewise  accredited  to  France. 
Tlie  Theodora  duly  reached  Cardenas, 
Cuba ;  whence  her  official  passengers 
repaired  to  Havana,  and,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  left  that  port,  in  the 
BriUah  mail  steamer  Trent,  for  St. 
Thomas,  on  their  way  to  England. 
The  IF.  S.  steamship  San  Jacinto, 
Capt.  "Wilkes,  had  left  Havana  on  the 
3d,  and  was  watching  tor  them  in  the 
Bahama  Channel,  240  miles  irom 
Havana,  when,  at  11:40  a.  h.,  of  the 
8th,  he  sighted  the  Trent;  and,  aft^r 
a  civil  request  to  heave  to  had  been 
declined  by  her,  a  shell  wad  fired 
across  her  bow,  which  brought  her  to 
reason.  Lieut.  Fairfax,  with  a  boat's 
crew,  immediately  boarded  her  in 


quest  <^  the  Embassadors;  when 
Messrs.  Mason  and  SUdell,  w-ith  their 
Secretaries,  Eiwtis  and  McFarland, 
were  c(«npdled  to  diange  their  vee- 
sel  and  their  destination.  Their 
families  were  left  undisturbed,  and 
no  effort  made  to  obtain  their  papers. 
But  the  Embassadors  and  their  Secre- 
taries were  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  confined,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  in  Fort  Warren,  near 
Boston. 

Secretary  Welles,  in  hb  Annual 
Report  of  naval  proceedings  for  the 
year  ending  Dec  2d,  1861,  thus  fully 
and  frankly  adopted  and  justified  the 
capture: 

"  The  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  C^>t. 
Wilk«H  on  this  occaaioD  raeriied  and  received 
the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Deparunent; 
and,  if  a  too  generous  furbearance  was  es- 
hibited  by  him  id  not  c^tnring  the  vesKJa 
which  had  these  Kebel  enerHies  onboard, 
it  tiiay,  in  view  of  the  Rpccial  circnnistanrea, 
and  of  its  patriotic  motives.  b«  azcosed;  but 
it  must  by  do  means  be  jiermiited  to  cooati- 
tote  a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  treatment 
of  any  case  of  similar  inft^ction  of  neutral 
obllgatioiis  by  foreign  vea-^ls  engaged  in 
oomtuerce  or  the  carrying- trade." 

By  a  decided  majority  of  the  pub- 
licists of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  by  ihe  great  mass  of  oar  people, 
this  seizure  was  deemed  abundantly 
justified  by  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  Great  Britain,  but  especially 
by  her  long  continued  and  never  dis- 
avowed habit  of  impressing  seamen 
Irom  oar  merchant  vessels,  on  the  as- 
sumption t^at  they  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  and  th««fore  liable  at 
all  times  and  indefeasibly  to  be  re- 
manded into  her  service,  wherever 
found.  In  the  able  and  carefully 
prepared  manifesto '  whereby  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  explained 
and  justified  the  conduct  of  his  Gov- 
ernment ttiuching  the  matters  in  eon- 


'  Dated  Wetimiiutir,  Jan.  Sth,  1S13. 
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trorerfijr  between  it  and  our  ovn,  this 
doctrioe  is  set  forth  m  ft^ows : 

"Tha  Order  in  OoBBcfl  of  theSBd  (^Jnne 
b^g  oEBdaUf  comoiaiucated  in  America, 
the  Government  of  the  Unit«d  States  saw 
DuthiQK  In  Tha  repeal  of  the  Orders  which 
ihonld,  of  itaalf,  reetoro  peace,  mkless  Graat 
Uritain  were  prepared,  in  t^e  first  initAiice, 
BQbetantiallj  to  relinqniah  the  right  of  Im- 
presMDfc  her  onn  sesmen,  when  foand  on 
board  Americpa  ihtfcbant  Bhip«.'  *  *  * 

"  If  America,  bj  demanding  thia  prelimi- 
nary concession,  intends  to  deny  the  Tnlidlt^' 
of  thai  right,  in  that  denial  Great  Bntam 
ewinot  acqniesoe  -,  nor  vill  she  give  coont«- 
nonce  to  such  a  pretension,  bj  accodiog  to 
its  suspenaion,  mnch  less  to  its  abanaon- 
tDent,asabaaiBon  which  to  treat.  •  *  • 
The  British  UoTemment  has  never  asserted 
any  exclusive  right,  as  to  the  ImpresBment 
of  Itritish  sesiBen  from  Amerioan  veeaels, 
which  it  wB>  not  prepu«d  to  acknowle^« 
OS  pertaining  equally  to  the  Government  of 
tlie  Uniltd  Btat«a,  with  respect  to  American 
seamen  whun  fonnd  on  bi>ard  British  mer- 
chant sliips.    •    •    * 

"His  Royal  Highness  can  never  admit 
that,  in  the  exerelae  of  the  nndonbt«d,  and, 
liithM-to,  nndispnted,  right  of  searching  nen- 
tral  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen,  when  found  therein,  can 
be  deemed  any  violation  of  a  neatral  flag. 
Neither  can  he  admit  that  the  taking  such 
eeamen  from  on  board  such  vessels  can  be 
considered,  by  any  neatral  State,  a*  a  bovtile 
measure,  or  ajuaiifiable  cbqm  of  war. 

"  There  is  no  right  more  dearly  established 
than  the  right  which  a  sovereign  has  to  the 
allepance  of  his  snbjectA,  more  especially  in 
time  of  war.  Their  allegiance  ia  no  optional 
daty,  which  they  can  decUne  at  pleasure. 
It  is  a  call  which  they  are  bound  to  obey. 
It  bef  an  with  thmr  birUi,  and  oan  only  tar- 
niinaia  with  then:  existence." 

In  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
NentraUty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederates,  dated  May  13th, 
1861,  there  occnrs  this  express  and 
proper  inhibition : 

"  And  we  do  hereby  ftirtber  warn  all  our 
lovipg  saljecta,  and  all  persons  whatsoever 
entitled  to  our  protection,  that,  if  any  of 
them  ahall  presume,  in  contempt  of  this 
Roral  Proclamation,  and  of  onr  high  dis- 
pleasure, to  do  any  acta  in  derogation  of 
thfir  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  Bovereign, 
in  the  suid  contest,  or  in  violation  or  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  be- 
half— as.  for  example  and  more  especially, 
by  entering  into  the  military  service  of  either 


of  the  *^d  contending  parties  as  oommis- 
doned  or  non-commissioned  officers  or  sol- 
diers; or  by  serving  as  officers,  saili>n,  or 
marines,  on  hoard  any  ship,  or  vessel  of  war, 
or  transport  of  or  iu  the  service  of  either  of 
the  sfud  contending  parties;  or  by  serving 
as  ofBeera,  sailors,  or  marines,  on  tward  any 
privateer  bearing  letters  of  narqne  of  or 
from  either  of  the  said  contending  parties; 
or  by  engaging  to  go,  or  going,  to  any  place 
beyond  the  teas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  en- 
gage in  any  such  service ;  or  by  procuring, 
or  attempting  to  procure,  within  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  at  home  or  abroad,  others 
t9  do  80 ;  or  by  fitting  out,  aiming,  or  eqiup- 
ping,  any  sliip  or  vesael,  to  be  employed  as 
a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by 
•Itber  of  the  said  ocwtending  partiee ;  or  by 
breaking,  or  endeavoring  to  lA'aaJc,  any 
blockade  lawfolly  and  actually  established 
by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  tiie  nid  con- 
tending partiea ;  or  by  earrping  (ffitert,  wA- 
dieiB,  ditpatchet,  arms,  militAry  stores  or 
materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  consid- 
ered and  deemed  to  he  contraband  of  war, 
according  to  the  law  or  modem  usage  of 
nations,  tor  the  use  or  service  of  either  of 
the  said  contending  parties,  all  persons  so 
offending  wfll  iacnr  and  hie  liable  to  tba 
several  panaltica  and  penal  consequences  by 
the  said  statute,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  in 
that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  all  onr 
subjects  and  persona  entitled  to  onr  protec- 
tion, whomaymisoonduct  themselves  in  the 
premises,  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of 
their  own  wrong,  and  that  they  will  in  no- 
wise obtain  any  protection  from  us  agidnst 
any  Hability  or  penal  conseqnencee;  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  incur  onr  nigh  displeasure 
by  such  misconduct." 

Now,  there  was  no  shadow  of  donbt 
that  the  Trent  was  consciously,  will- 
ingij,  employed  in  carrying  very  im- 
portant officers  and  dispatches  for  the 
Confederates;  rendering  them  the 
greatest  possible  service,  and  one 
which  conld  not  safely  be  effected  in 
veBBels  bearing  their  own  flag.  It 
was  not  at  all  the  case  of  dispatches 
carried  unconBciously,  innocently,  in 
the  public  mails  of  mail  steamers ; 
but  just  such  an  interference  to  the 
prejndice  of  the  one  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  belligerent  as  Brit- 
bh  Courts  of  Admiralty  had  been 
accustomed  to  condemn;  forfeiting 
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the  Teasel  anil  cai^  of  the  offender. 
Great  Britain,  however,  would  not  see 
it  in  this  %ht.  Com.  Wilkes's  act 
was  an  oatrage — an  ingolt — which 
must  be  promptly  atoned  for  el  ihe 
peril  of  war.  Snch  waa  the  purport  of 
the  language  held  hj  a  large  majority 
of  her  publicists  and  jonmalH ;  and 
a  peremptoiy  demand  was  promptly 
made,  through  her  Embassador,  Lord 
Lyons,  for  the  unconditional  snrren- 
der  of  Meesra.  Mason  and  Slidell  and 
their  secretariee.  France  seconded 
and  supported  the  requirement  of 
Great  Brittdn,  in  a  considerate  and 
ooorteons  dispatch,  wherein  she  justly 
claimed  to  have  hitherto  nnifomily 
accorded  with  the  United  States  in 
a  liberal  interpretation  and  generous 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
war.  This  demand  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— to  the  great  disappointment 
and  chagrin  of  the  Confederates,  who 
oonfideQtly  expected  that  war  between 


the  United  States  and  England  must 
speedily  and  certainly  eosae — was 
complied  with  by  our  Government — 
Gov.  Seward,  in  an  able  dispatch, 
basing  that  compliance  more  imme- 
diately on  the  failnre  of  Capt.  Wilkes 
to  bring  the  Trent  into  port  for  ad- 
judication on  the  l^slity  of  his  act, 
■h'       '      '  '     '  '      tt  tem- 

p  >f   her 

P 

te  year 
1  ir  with 

t  tble  to 

injure  us,  because  of  her   immense 
naval  strength,  as  well  as  of  the  prox- 
imity of  her   American  posseeeions, 
was  wisely  averted;  though  it  was 
bitterly  fdt  that  her  demand  would 
at  \& 
and 
gig" 
read' 
SUt' 


KENTUCKY. 


Wk  have  seen '  that  Kentucky  em- 
phatically, persistently,  repeatedly,  by 
overwhelming  popular  majorities,  re- 
fused— alike  before  and  after  the  for- 
mal inauguration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
federate attack  on  Fort  Sumter — to 
ally  herself  with  the  Rebellion,  or  to 
stand  committed  to  any  scheme  look- 
ing to  Disunion  in  whatever  contin- 
gency. Her  Democratic  Governor 
and  Legislature  of  1860-«1,  with 
most  of  her  leading  Democratic,  and 
many  of  her  Whig,  politicians,  were, 
indeed,  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the 


Disunion  conspiracy,  and  were  more 
or  less  intimate  and  confidential  with 
its  master-spirits.  But  they  looked 
to  very  different  ends.  The  Sonth- 
rons  -pTOpeTj  of  the  school  of  Calhoun, 
Rhett,  Tancey,  and  Bnffin,  r^ard- 
ing  Disunion  as  a  chief  good  under 
any  and  all  circnmstancea,  made  its 
achievement  the  great  object  of  their 
life-long  endeavor,  and  r^arded  Sla- 
very in  the  territories,  fugitive  slaves 
and  their  recovery,compromises,  John 
Brown  raids,  etc.,  only  as  conducive  to  ^ 
or  impeding  its  consummation;  while 
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fiie  'State-Bights'  apoBtleB  of  the  Bor- 
dei^State  school  contemplated  Seces- 
BJon,  and  everything  pertaining  there- 
to, primarily,  aB  means  of  perfecting 
and  porpetusting  the  slaveholding 
ascendency  in  the  Union  as  it  was. 
Hence,  we  hare  seen  Got.  Magoffin* 
protest  against  the  seceedon  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Cotton  States,  not 
as  a  treasonable  repudiation  of  their 
constitutional  duties,  bat  as  a  chi- 
merical iiitility,  and  as  a  betrayal  of 
the  slaveholding  Border  States  into 
the  power  of  the '  Black  Itepublicans.' 
Eentocky,  as  we  have  shown,'  nine 
weeks  after  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter,  gave  an  a^regate  of  &2,S65 
votes  for  Union  to  36,995  for  Seees- 
fflon  candidates,  in  choosing,  at  a  spe- 
■  cial  election,  her  representatives  in 
the  XXXYIIth  Congress,  while,  ae 
yet,  no  Federal  soldier  stood  armed 
on  her  soil,  and  while  her  Legislature, 
Governor,  and  most  of  his  associate 
State  officers,  were  the  Democratic 
C(»npatriots  of  Breckinridge,  Burnett, 
and  Bnckner.  Only  a  single  district 
elected  a  Secessionist,  by  four-sev- 
enths of  its  total  vote ;  and  he  its  old 
member,  who  had  hitherto  received 
&r  laiger  majorities,  running  as  a 


Democrat,  in  a  district  where  the 
Bemocratio  party  had,  since  1836, 
uniformly  commanded  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  That  district,  at  the 
western  extr^ni^r  of  the  State,  hem- 
med in  between  West  Tennessee, 
Southern  Miasonri,  and  that  portion 
of  IHinois  widely  known  as  '  Egypt,' 
and  traversed  by  the  great  Southern 
rivers  Tennessee  and  Cumberland, 
bad,  in  fact,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  alien  from  Een- 
tocky  in  character  and  sympathies, 
as  it  proved  itself  in  this  case.  The 
residue  of  the  State  elected  only 
Unionists  to  Congress,  by  a  populur 
majori^  of  almost  three  to  one. 

This  majority  was  very  nearly 
maintained  at  her  p^ular  State  eleo- 
tioQ  (August  5th),  when — Magoffin 
being  stiU  Governor,  Bnckner  com- 
mander of  the  State  Guard,  and  the 
local  offices  munly  held  by '  State- 
Rights'  Democrats,  with  the  recent 
Union  root  and  disaster  at  Bull  Bun 
tending  still  farther  to  unmask  and 
develop  all  the  latent  treason  in  the 
State — a  new  Legislature  was  cho- 
sen, wherein  Unionism  of  a  Teiy  de- 
cided type  predominated  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  one.* 


'Sea  pp.  340-41.  *  F.  496. 

*  PoUard,  in  Ub  "  Sonthera  Hiatorj,"  fUJf  ad- 
tuts,  while  he  denouDOBs  and  deplores,  the  lios- 
tOity  of  Kentucky  to  ibe  Kebel  canse — ssTing : 

"  It  la  not  U>  be  soppoeed  for  ft  momeDl  that, 
while  the  position  of  Keotuckj,  like  Chat  of  Mft- 
lyliod,  was  one  of  reproach,  it  is  to  mar  the 
«edit  Due  to  that  portimi  of  the  people  of  each, 
who,  in  tiie  fice  of  bstaut  difficulties,  and  at  the 
expense  of  eitraordlaaiy  Facriflcca,  repudiated 
the  deci^oa  of  their  Btatee  to  remaio  utider  the 
Federal  GovemmaDt,  and  expatrialed  them- 
■elrea  that  tbey  nught  eqwuse  the  cause  of  lib- 
art;  in  the  South.  The  honor  due  such  men 
Ib,  in  fact,  increased  by  the  coneidemtion  that 
their  States  remained  in  the  Union,  and  GOm- 
pelted  them  to  fly  their  homes,  that  they  might 
certify  their  derotion  to  the  South  and  her  caoM 
of  independ^ice.  Still,  the  justice  of  history 
must  be  maintained.  The  demenBtrationa  of 
■ympathy  with  the  Soutb  on  the  part  of  the 


States  referred  to — Uaryland  and  Kentncky — 
considered  eEtber  in  proportion  to  what  was 
offered  the  liaceSo  Goveniment  W  these  States, 
or  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  tlieir  popob' 
tion,  were  sparing  and  eiceptlcaal;  andalthougti 
these  demonstrMiona  on  the  pert  of  Kentucky, 
from  the  great  and  brilliuit  names  associated 
with  them,  were  perhiqn  eren  more  honorable 
and  more  useful  than  the  eiamples  of  South- 
ern spirit  offered  by  Maryland,  it  is  unques- 
tionably though  pun(\illy  true,  that  the  great 
body  ot  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  the  acniTe 
nllicB  of  Lincoln,  and  the  unnatural  enemies  of 
those  united  to  them  by  hneage,  blood,  and  oob- 
moD  itistitutlonB.'' 

Those  wbo  love  and  honor  the  DMoe  of  Heaij 
Clay  will  thank  the  author  of  the  "  Soutbem 
History"  Ibr  tbe  foUowtog^  mderigwd  but  richly 
Dwrfted  homags  to  tbe  oharacter  aoA  IkftoeMV' 
oTtbat  great  man: 

"  It  U  oert^ly  defaattre  ki^  or,  M  beaV  » 
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A  determined  Union  Legtslatnra 
haTiDg  titOB  been  elected  but  not  ;et 
asaembled,  Got.  Magoffin,  feeling  tliat 
hia  tim@  was  short,  and  that  any  fur- 
ther mischief  to  the  Union  cause  at 
luB  hands  must  be  done  quickly,  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  the  hands  of  two 
'  Oommifisioners,'  the  following  cool 
epistle: 

"  CoinioiTWBALTD  or  EsnTucrr, 

"EXBODTITB  DgPiSTHSNT,  Fkanbpobt, 

"AngDEt  19,  1861. 
"To  Hu  Excellency,  Abbaham  LnrooLK, 

"Pruid^nt  of  th^  United  Stattt: 

"Sik:  From  the  oomraenceraent  of  the 
unhappy  hostilitiea  now  pending  in  this 
ooaotrf,  the  people  of  Eentnaky  have  indi- 
oated  an  eomeHt  desire  and  parpose,  as  for 
as  lay  in  their  power,  while  maintaining 
their  original  political  Btfttns,  to  do  nothiag 
by  which  to  involve  themselves  in  the  war. 
Tip  to  this  time,  they  have  nacceeded  in  se- 
oaring  to  themselves  and  to  the  State,  peace 
and  tranqnillity  as  the  fmits  of  the  policy 
they  adopted.  Hy  Nng1e  object  now  is  to 
promote  the  continnance  of  the«e  blesungs 
to  the  people  of  tbia  State. 

"Until  within  a  brief  period,  the  people 
of  Kentncky  were  qaiet  and  tranqait,  free 
from  domestio  strife,  and  andifitnrbra  by  in- 
ternal commotion.  They  have  resisted  no 
law,  rebelled  against  no  antboHty,  engaged 
in  no  revolatjon;  but  constantly  prooMmed 
their  firm  determination  to  pursue  their 
peacefnl  avocations,  earnestly  hoping  that 
their  own  soil  wonld  be  spared  the  presence 
of  armed  troops,  and  that  the  scene  of  cod- 
fliot  wonld  be  kept  removed  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  their  State.  By  thos  avoiding  all 
oooasions  for  the  introduction  of  bodies  of 
armed  soldiers,  and  offering  no  provocation 
for  the  presence  of  military  force,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  have  sincerely  striven  to  pre- 
•erve  In  their  State  domestio  peace,  and 
avert  the  calamitiea  of  sanguinary  engage- 

"  Recently,  a  large  body  of  soldiers  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
oolleoted  in  military  camps  in  the  central 

inadequate  eiplaaatioii,  which  attributes  the  sub- 
■Brviency  oTalargepor^onof  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  views  of  the  Lincoln  QoTemment 
to  the  perfidy  of  a  party  or  the  adroitneaa  of  its 
nunsgemetit.  However  poweHUl  may  be  the 
machinery  friTpaity,  it  certainly  has  not  the  power 
'  ■   '  '  '  "o  sentiment  for  «ny  oonBidera" ' 

The  persiataDt  adhesion  o 


portion  of  Eeutacky.  This  movement  was 
preceded  by  the  active  orgaaiKation  of  com- 
panies, raiments,  etc,  consisting  of  men 
sworn  into  the  United  States  service,  under 
officers  holding  commissions  from  yoarself. 
Ordnance,  arms,  mnnitions,  and  supplies  of 
war,  are  being  transported  into  the  State,  and 
placed  in  large  qnantjties  in  these  campa.  In 
a  word,  an  army  is  now  being  organized  and 
quartered  within  the  State,  supplied  with  all 
the  appliances  of  war,  without  the  consent 
or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and 
without  cousnltation  with  those  most  promi- 
nently known  and  rec<^uizcd  as  loyal  citi- 
zens. This  movement  now  imperils  that 
peace  aud  tranquillity  which,  Jrnm  the  be- 
ginning of  our  preaeut  difficulties,  have  been 
the  paramount  desire  of  this  people,  and 
which,  up  to  this  time,  they  have  secorad  to 
the  State. 

"  Within  Eentocky,  there  haa  been,  and 
is  likely  to  be,  no  occasion  fbr  th»  presence 
of  military  force.  The  people  are  quiet  and 
tranquil,  feeling  no  apprebenaon  of  any  oc- 
casion arising  to  invoke  protection  fh>m  the 
Federal  arm.  They  have  asked  that  their 
territory  bo  left  free  from  military  oocupaf 
tion,  and  the  present  tranquillity  of  their 
communications  left  uninvaded  by  soldiers. 
They  do  not  desire  that  Kentucky  shall  be 
required  to  supply  the  battle-field  for  the 
contending  armies,  or  become  the  theater  of 
the  war.  , 

'■Now,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  wiui  the  single  and  earnest  desire  to 
avert  flrom  their  peaceful  homes  the  horrors 
of  war,  I  urge  the  removal  from  the  limita 
of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  or- 
ganized and  in  camp  within  the  State.  If 
such  action  as  ia  hereby  ui^ed  be  promptly 
taken,  I  Snnly  believe  the  peace  of  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
orrors  of  a  bloody  war  will  be  averted  from 
a  people  now  peaoefril  and  tranquil. 

"B,  MAooFnir." 


The  President,  declining  to  receive 
Magoffin's  CommiaeioQers  otherwise 
than  as  private  citizens,  returned  this 
terse  and  pungent  reply  to  their  mas- 
ter's request : 

large  portion  of  the  Kentucky  people  to  ths 
Northern  cause  must  be  attributed  to  penoaoent 
oausoa ;  and  among  these  were,  first,  an  essential 
uDsoundnees  ou  the  Slavery  questiCKi,  under  tbs 
inSuoDces  of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Henry 
Clay,  who,  Uks  ever;  great  ntao,  left  an  impress 
upon  bis  State,  which  it  remained  for  flatiue  even 
than  ooulemporary  generattons  to  attest" 
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"WASHmoTOK,  D.  0.,  Ang.  M,  1861. 
"To  his  Eioelleao;,  B.  M&ooffin, 

'■  Ootemor  of  tht  State  qf^teatueky : 
"Sib:  Yoar  lulter  of  the  19th  inet.,  in 
vhich  you 'urge  the  remoTsI  from  tho  lim- 
its of  KoQtQckj  of  the  militorj  force 


*'  I  maj  not  possest  fnll  and  precisel/  ao- 
corate  knowledge  upon  thia  subject;  bat  I 
believe  it  is  tme  that  there  u  a  lailitarj 
force  In  camp  witiiin  Eentccky,  acting  b; 
aathoritjr  of  the  Uoited  Stales ;  which  force 
It  very  Urga,  and  is  not  now  being  ang- 


"  I  also  beHeve  that  some  arms  have  been 
ftimished  to  this  force  by  the  United  StatM. 

"  1  also  believe  that  this  force  consists  ex- 
elnsivel;  of  Kentockiana,  having  their  camp 
in  the  immediate  vicinityof  their  own  homes, 
and  not  assailing  or  meaacing  any  of  the 
good  people  of  Kentnclcy. 

"  In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I 
have  acted  npon  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
man]-  Kentnckiaiu,  nnd  in  accordance  with 
what  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the 
wish  of  a  miuoritj  of  all  the  Union-loving 
people  of  Eentnok J. 

"  While  I  have  conversed  on  the  snlyect 
with  many  fminent  men  of  Kentucky,  in- 
cluding a  lame  miyority  of  her  membera  of 
Congress,  I  3o  not  remember  that  any  one 
of  them,  or  any  other  person,  eicept  your 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  yonr  Excel- 
lency's letter,  has  uiged  me  to  remove  the 
military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband 
it  One  other  very  worthy  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky did  solicit  me  to  have  the  angmeDtisg 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

"Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach 
to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force 
shall  be  removed  beyond  her  limits;  and, 
willt  tliis  impres^on,  I  most  reape«AfuUy  de- 
cline to  remove  it 

"  I  moat  cordially  sympathize  with  your 
Excellency  in  the  wish  t«  preserve  the  peace 
of  my  own  native  Btate,  Eentncky ;  but  it  is 
with  regret  I  pearch  for  and  cannot  find,  in 
your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or 
intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union. 

"  Abhahim  LmOOLN." 

The  L^;iBlature  convened  Septem- 
"her  3d,  bat  was  not  fiilly  organized 
tQI  the  5th,  when  Hagoffin  submit- 
ted a  Message  based  on  the  aesnmp- 
tion  of  Kentucky's  proper  and  per- 
fect neutrality  between  the  belliger^ 
ents  North  and  South  of  her:  com- 


plaining that  she  had  soffered  in  her 
commerce  and  property  from  the  acts 
of  either;  but  more  especially  that  a 
Federal  force  had  recently  been  or- 
ganized and  encamped  in  the  heart 
of  that  State  without  the  permission 
of  her  lawful  authorities — (Beriah 
Magoffin,  to  wit ;)  whereupon  he  pro- 
posed to  BO  amend  an  act  of  the  late 
Legislature  as  to  enable  the  Military 
Board  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  munitions  for  the 
defense  of  the  State,  etc.,  etc.  He 
desired  the  Legislature  authorita- 
tively to  request  all  Military  organi> 
zations  within  the  State,  not  under 
her  authority,  to  be  disbanded  forth-' 
with ;  and  complained  of  the  intro- 
duction of  arms  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  then*  distribution  among 
private  citizens,  Which — considering 
that  the  incipient  Bebels  obtained  a 
large  proportion  thereof,  and  in  due 
time  carried  tliem  off  to  Uie  camps  of 
the  Secession  forces — was  unreasona- 
ble. On  the  main  qnestion  at  iesne, 
be  said: 

"Kentucky  has  meant  to  await  the  ez- 
hauBting  of  ^[  civil  remedies  before  she  will 
reconsider  the  question  of  assnming  new  ex- 
ternal relatiotis;  bnt  1  have  never  under- 
stood that  they  will  tamely  sabmit  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  afjgreesionB  of  the  North; 
that  they  renonnce  their  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  her  aggrieved  sister  States ;  nor 
that  they  will  approve  of  a  war  to  enbjngata 
the  Soutii.  Still  can  I  not  oonstrne  any  of 
their  votes  as  meaning  that  they  will  prose- 
cute a  coercive  war  against  tlieir  Southern 
brethren.  They  meant  only  that  they  have 
still  some  hope  of  the  restoration  and  per- 
[Ktnation  of  the  Union ;  and,  until  that  hope 
ia  blasted,  they  will  not  Hlf«r  their  existing 
relatione.  Their  final  decision  will  be  law 
to  me;  and  1  will  execute  every  constita- 
tional  act  of  their  reprasentatiTes  as  vigi- 
lantly and  futhfully  as  thongh  it  originated 
with  mysell" 

These  &ir  words  elicited  no  eympa^ 
thetic  response  from  the  Legislature, 
freah  fitnu  tlie  people,  and  imbued  with 
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their  Bentimetita.  Od  the  contrary, 
the  House,  nx  days  thereafter,  re- 
solved— 71  to  36 — that  the  Governor 
be  directed  to  order  by  proelatuation 
the  Confederate  troops  encamped  on 
the  soil  of  that  State  to  dectanp  im- 
mediately. An  attempt  bo  to  amend 
the  resolution  as  to  require  all  Unitm 
as  well  as  DiBUuioQ  forces  to  quit  the 
State,  was  decidedly  voted  down ;  and 
the  two  Housea  united  in  passing,  by 
overwhelming  votes,  the  following : 

^^Remhtd,  J&at  Eentncky'a  peace  and 
neutrality  have  been  waotonly  violated,  her 
soil  has  been  iriTaded,  and  the  rights  of  her 
dtiaena  have  been  grossly  infringed,  bj  the 
•0-called  Southern  Confederate  forces.  This 
has  been  done  without  cause:  therefore, 

"  B«  it  enaettd  by  the  Cfeneral  AMiemily 
efthe  CoTTiTnoraeealth  of  Kentucky,  That  the 
Oofernor  be  requested  to  coll  out  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Btat^  to  ezpel  and  drive  oat 
the  invaders. 

"  Renolted,  That  the  United  States  be  in- 
Toked  to  give  that  aid  and  aauBtance,  that 
proteotion  against  invasioa,  which  is  guar- 
anteed to  each  one  of  the  States  by  the  4th 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Conatitation 
of  the  United  States. 

"Jieiolved,  That  Gen.  Robert  Anderson 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  enter  im- 
mediately npon  the  active  discharge  of  hia 
duties  in  this  militar}'  district. 

"Jienohed,  That  we  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  by  the  ties  of  palriotisrn  and 
honor,  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  and 
oommon  defense,  by  the  remembrances  of 
the  past,  and  by  the  hopes  of  fatare  KalJonal 
existence,  to  assist  in  expelling  and  driving 
out  the  wanton  invaders  of  onr  peace  and 
neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil." 

These  resolves  were   adopted — in 


the  House  by  6»  to  26,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  26  to  8. 

Magoffin  promptly  vetoed  them. 
The  L^islature  aa  pnunptly  paseed 
them  over  his  veto  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  G^n.  Grant,  commanding 
at  Cairo,  bad  already  tel^raphed  to 
the  Legislature,  Sept.  5tb,  that  Weet^ 
em  Kentucky  had  been  invaded 
by  a  large  Rebel  force,  who  were  then 
holding  and  fortifying  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  east  bank  of  the  Uiseis- 
sippi  at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Bln& 
TheLegialaturereferred  this  dispatch 
to  a  Special  Committee,  whidi  tele- 
graphed thereupon  to  Gov.  Harris,  of 
Tennessee,  who  thus  responded : 

"  The  Confederate  troops  that  landed  at 
Hickman  last  night  did  so  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent;  and,  I  am  confident 
also  without  the  consent  of  the  President 
I  have  telegraphed  President  Davis,  requeat- 
ing  their  immediate  withdrawaL"  * 

Gen.  Grant  did  not  see  fit  to  de- 
pend on  the  fair  promises  of  Gov. 
Harris,  nor  the  amenity  of  Gen, 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk,  nor  yet  of 
President  Davis,  for  the  safety  of  his 
department,  but  occupied,  next  morn- 
ing, Fadncah,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  near  the  month  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, with  two  regiments  and  a  bat-, 
tery,  finding  Rebel  flags  flying  over 
many  of  the  buildings  in  ih&t  little 
city,  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  a  Confederate  force,  re- 


*Gov.  Ma^ffln  oammunicaCed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, SepL  9th,  a  message  to  him  rrom  the  four 
Conunissionersoftbe  Qovernorof  TeDneesee,  in 
Biplanation  of  Uie  reason  wby  the  Gonbderates 
had  not  been  withdrawn  fVom  Kentucky,  from 
which  the  follDwing  U  an  extract : 

"  The  imderaigned  yesCarday  received  a  verbsj 
message,  through  a  messenger,  from  Gov.  Harris. 
The  mesaage  was,  that  Gov.  Harris  had,  by  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  requested  Gen.  Polk  to  with- 
draw llio  Confederate  troops  from  Kentucky,  and 
tiiet  Oen.  Folk  had  declined  to  do  eo;  that  Oov. 
Hams  then  tdagrapbed  (o  Beoretai?  Walker,  at 


KchmoDd,  requesting  that  Qen.  Ptrfk  be  ordered 
to  wiUidraw  his  traops  fn»n  Kentucky ;  and  that 
such  order  was  issncd  from  the  War  Department 
of  the  Conbderacyi  Chat  Oen.  Polk  teplied  to 
the  War  Department  that  tlia  retention  of  the 
pcMt  was  a  military  neoesaity,  and  that  the  re- 
tiring from  it  would  be  attended  by  tbe  Ices  of 
many  Uvea.     Thia  embrocea  1^  message  n- 

"The  messenger,  it  is  troe,ln  eoDvarsatioa, 
sud  that  lie  had  heard  in  Nashville  tliat  Seci«- 
tary  Walker  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Bur- 
ner, giving  Gen.  Polk  a  diaeration  to  hold  to  or 
witlukw  from  the  oooupationofttiepOBtinKeB- 
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crossed  the  Ohio  wag  made  an  ezcnae 
for  thia  invaeion.  In  other  words: 
the  people  of  Kentac^y,  tiirongh 
their  then  freehlj  chosen  L^ttlaWna, 
having  decided  to  remain  in  and  be 
loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Confederates 
regarded  this  as  juetifying  them  in 
seizing  any  portion  of  that  State  of 
which  they  should  deem  the  oteo- 
pancy  advantageoiiB  to  their  cause; 
and,  in  fact,  Gen.  Zollicoffer,*  com- 
manding their  forces  in  East  Tenner- 
Bee,  had  already  occupied  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  advanced  through  that 
pass  into  Kentucky,  at  least  so  early 
as  the  5th ;  though  no  pretense  of 
Federal  invasion,  accomplished  or 
meditated,  was,  in  that  quarter,  justi- 
fied. But  East  Tennessee  was  earn- 
estly and  unchangeably  loyal  to  the 
Union — had  so  voted  by  more  than 
two  to  one  at  the  recent  State  Eleo- 
tiou;  and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  snrround  her  with  Confederate 
campe,  and  cut  her  oft'  from  all  com- 
monication  with  the  loyal  States,  to 
prevent  a  general  uprising  of  he* 
hardy  mountaineers  in  defense  of  the 
cause  they  lovei 

Geii.  Kobert  Anderson  assumed 
command,  at  Louisville,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Eentucky,  Sept  20th; 
and  the  oi^anization  of  Union  volon- 

ism.  Ws  hare  felt,  acd  BtiJI  fael,  •  religious 
reflpect  for  Sentucky's  neutr^ity.  We  will  re- 
nnet it  ae  IcDg  BB  our  aaCety  will  permit.  If  IbS 
Federal  force  will  now  withdrftw  from  their 
menadng  position,  tbe  force  ander  my  oommknd 
disll  imniMliatelj  be  withdrswn." 

"The  deepotio  Govenmient  »t  WMhingtim" 
could  bardlj,  with  reason,  be  blamed  for  reAiBD( 
to  realize  tbe  neutnlicy  of  Kentut^,  when 
Kentucic/  herself  did  that  vorj  tbing  with  a  d»- 
cisioQ  and  emphaaia  quite  equal  to  tboee  evinoed 
in  Fresideul  Lincoln's  t«pl;  to  Uagoffln.  Zol& 
cofibr's  "religious  respeot,"  therefore,  wai  pail 
to  Bomethtng  exoaedinglr  coDTonieiit  to  hfe 
cause,  but  wMidi,  if  it  evm  had  bMD,  no  loofW 


ported  3,800  strong,  and  bat  raxteen 
miles  distant.  lie  found  there  laige 
quantities  of  prepared  rations  and  of 
leather  for  the  expected  Rebel  army, 
and  put  them  to  a  better  use.  In  his 
proclamatiim,  thereupon  issued,  he 
said: 

"  I  have  oome  among  joa  not  as  an  enemy, 
bnt  as  yonr  fellow-citizen;  not  to  maltreat 
m  aoDoy  yon,  but  to  respeot  aad  enforce  the 
rights  of  all  loyul  citiunB.  An  enemy,  iu 
rcDellion  agdnet  our  common  Government, 
has  taken  possession  of  and  planted  his  guns 
on  the  Hoil  of  Eentacky,  and  fired  upon  yon. 
Colambus  and  Ilickman  are  in  his  bands. 
He  is  moving  upon  your  citj.  I  am  here  to 
defend  yon  aeainat  tiiis  enemy ;  to  assist  the 
authority  and  sovereignty  of  yonr  Govem- 
menL  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  opinions, 
and  shall  deal  only  with  anned  Bebelllon 
and  its  uders  and  abettors.  Yon  can  pnr- 
ane  your  usual  avocations  without  fear.  The 
strong  arm  of  tlie  Government  is  here,  to 
protect  its  friends  and  pnnish  its  enemies. 
Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  yon  are  able  to 
defend  yourselves,  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and  protect  the  rights  of 
loyal  citizens,  I  shall  withdraw  the  forces 
nnder  my  command.        tJ.  S.  Gbant, 

"  Brig.  General  Commanding." 

Bishop  Polk  had  not  then  occupied 
Columbus,  as  Gen.  Grant  supposed ; 
but  he  did  so  next  day,  with  a  force 
of  ten  regiments,  six  batteries,  and 
threebattalionsofcavalry.  Ofconrse, 
the  promise  of  Gov.  Harris  that  he 
Vhonld  be  withdrawn  was  not  falfilled, 
and  the  fact  that   Grant  had    now 

■ZoUlcoObr  tet^TSphed,  Sept.  14th,  to  M»- 
goIDn  as  follows: 

"The  safety  of  Tennessee  rdquirinK,  I  occupy 
the  mountain  panes  at  Cucaberlaiid,  and  the 
three  long  monDlains  in  Kentucky.  For  weeks, 
J  have  known  that  tbe  Federal  commander  at 
Boskins's  Cross-Roads  was  threatening  the  in- 
rnion  of  East  Tennessee,  and  ruthlessly  urging 
OUT  people  to  destroy  our  own  road  and  bridges. 
I  postponed  tiiis  procautioiiary  movement  until 
the  despotic  Qovenuoent  at  Washington,  refus- 
ing to  recogDiie  the  nautrelity  of  Kentucky,  had 
established  formidable  camps  in  the  center  and 
other  parts  of  the  Stale,  with  the  view,  first,  to 
tubjn^to  yonr  gallant  State,  and  then  oanelves. 
Tennessee  feels,  and  has  ever  felt,  toward  Ken- 
tucky as  a  twIn-Blsterj  their  people  are  u  one 
people  in  Idudred,  lynipatby,  valor,  and  padriot-  ; 
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teere  waa  thenceforth  actively  pro- 
moted. On  the  35th,  a  bill  calling 
out  40,000  volunteers  for  the  defense 
of  the  State  and  Union  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  6T  to  18 ;  the 
Senate  concniTing  by  a  vote  of  21  to 
&.  On  tbat  day,  the  Senate,  by  16 
to  10,  passed  a  hill  providing  that 
any  and  every  Kentuddan  who  shall 
have  voluntarily  joined  the  Kebel 
force  invading  the  State,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  inheriting  any  property  in 
Eentucby,  unless  he  shall  return  to 
his  allegiance  within  sixty  days ;  and, 
on  the  next  day,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  having  reported  that,  in 
its  judgment,  Oongrese  had  not  tran- 
scended its  powers  in  imposing  taxes 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
was  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  13 ;  and  the  Senate  concurred 
without  a  division. 

On  the  16th,  ZoUicoffer  advanced 
to  Barboursville,  Ky,,  capturing  the 
camp  of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Unionists,  who  fled  at  his  approach. 

The  changed  attitude  and  deter- 
mined purpose  of  Kentucty  encour- 
aged the  Federal  Government  to 
take  some  decided  steps  in  defense 
of  its  own  existence.  Ex-Gov.  More- 
head,'  a  most  inveterate  traitor,  was 
arrested  at  his  residence  near  Louis- 
ville, and  taken  tlience  to  Fort  La- 
fayette, in  New  York  harbor,  where- 
in he  was  long  confined,  and  whence 
he  should  not  have  heen  released. 
Warned  by  this  blow,  ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent John  0.  Breckinridge,  Hon. 
Wm,  Preston,  late  Minister  to  Spain, 


Thomas  B.  Monroe,  sr.,  U.  8.  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  Col.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  late  'American'  member  of 
Congress,  Col.  George  W.  Johnson, 
Capt.  John  Morgan,  and  several 
other  prominent  traitors,  escaped 
about  tbis  time  to  the  Bebel  camps 
iu  Southern  Kentucky,  and  passed 
thence  into  Tennessee  or  Virginia, 
where  they  openly  gave  in  their  ad- 
heeion  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Judge  Monroe  formally  renounced 
his  office  and  his  allegiance,  and  was 
adopted  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy 
in  open  court  at  Nashville,  October 
3d.  Breckinridge  and  Humphrey 
Marshall  were  promptly  made  Con- 
federate Brigadier-Generals. 

ZollicofFer,  on  entering  Kentucky, 
issued  an  order  promising  that  no 
citizen  of  that  State  should  be  mo- 
lested in  person  or  property  unless 
tbund  in  arras  for  the  Union,  or 
somehow  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  National  cause.  Of  course,  this 
did  not  save  active  Unionists  from 
seiznre,  abuse,  and  confinement,  nor 
the  pigs,  fowls,  cattle,  etc.,  whether 
of  Unionists  or  Confederates,  from 
wholesale  confiscation  by  his  loosely 
organized  and  undisciplined  banditti,' 
who  swept  over  the  poor  and  thinly 
settled  mountainotis  region  wherein 
the  Cumberland  and  Kentucky  riv- 
ers have  their  sources,  devouring  and 
destroying  all  before  them. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  on  finding  him- 
self safely  within  the  Confederate 
lines,  issued  an  elaborate  and  bitter 
Address,  announcing  his  resignation 


*  ChttrlM  B.  Horebead,  fnniKrlj  a  Whig  rep- 
naentatiTe  in  Congrasa  frOm  tlie  Leiington  dis- 
trict, afterward '  Americao'  Oovemor  of  tba  State 
ftwn  1856  to  1959,  was  originally  a  Unioaist  of 
.tha  Henry  Clay  school;  birt,  hayitig  become 
largely  btereated  in  slavaa  and  ootUm-gtowing 


in  MtBsuwippi,  was  now 
of  tbe  Slave  Power — lionee  a  Disuojonist  Be 
bore  nn  acdve  and  bBlofnl  port  in  the  Peace  Coo- 
ferenceof  FebruBiy,  18C1 ;  and  was  thencefortt^ 
though  profeBBiDg  moderation,  Ailly  in  the  coun- 
sel! of  the  SeoestionlBta. 
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of  hiB  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  the  disso- 
Intion  of  the  Union ;  demonstrating, 
after  his  fashion,  the  unconetitutioii- 
ality  of  Btrn^ling  to  nphold  the  Con- 
Btitntion ;  the  atrocity  of  the  despo- 
tism whicb-had  Tentnred  to  arrest  a 
few  of  the  many  traitors  actively  at 
work  to  subvert  the  National  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  charging  the  Legiala- 
tnre  ■  of  his  State  with  "  woefal  snb- 
serviencj  to  every  demand  of  Fede- 
ral despotism  and  woeful  neglect  of 
every  right  of  the  Kentncky  citizen," 
etc.,  etc.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
rhetoric : 

"  I  would  speak  of  these  things  with  the 
riniple  BoiemDity  which  their  niagnitndo  de- 
naftoda;  jet  it  is  difficnlt  to  restrain  the  ez- 
prestiioQ  of  ajust  indignation  while  we  smart 
under  snch  enormities.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
tboDsands  of  soldiers  on  oar  soil,  nearly  all 
from  the  North,  and  most  of  them  foreign- 
era,  whom  he  employs  as  his  instrnments  to 
do  these  things,  Bnt  few  Eentnckians  have 
enlisted  under  his  standard ;  for  we  are  not 
yet  acctutomed  to  his  peculiar  form  of  lib- 
erty. 

"  I  will  not  pnrene  the  disgrncefal  snl^joct 
Has  Eentocky  passed  ont  of  the  control  of 
her  own  people!  Shall  hirelings  of  the  pen, 
recently  imported  from  the  North,  Mtting  in 
grand  secarity  at  the  Capital,  force  pablio 
opinion  to  approve  these  nsnrpations  and 
point  ont  victims?  BhsU  Mr.  Lincoln, 
through  his  German  mercenaries,  impii-oo 
or  exile  the  children  of  the  men  who  laid 
'  the  fonndations  of  4he  Common  wealth,  and 
oompel  onr  noble  people  to  exhaust  tbem- 
selvea  in  fnrnishing  uie  money  to  destroy 
their  own  freedom?  Never,  while  Ken- 
tncky remains  the  Kentucky  of  old! — never, 
while  thousands  of  her  gallant  sons  have  the 
will  and  the  nerve  to  make  tbe  State  sing  to 
the  masio  of  their  rifles!" 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
in  his  exodus  from  Kentucky,  had  per- 
petrated a  serious  blander.  As  a  de- 
claimer  in  the  Senate,  in  chorus  with 
Yallandigham,  Yoorhees,  and  May, 
he  was  worth  far  more  to  the  Con- 
federacy than  as  a  Brigadier  in  its 
military  service ;  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Garret  Davis  in  hie  stead  did 


not  fully  compensate  the  Bebellioa 
for  tbe  loss  of  its  boldest  and  most 
unscrupulous  champion  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress. 

Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  early  in  Oc- 
tober, BDcceeded  Gen,  Anderson  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Kentucky. 
The  Rebels,  with  an  art  which  they 
bad  already  brought  to  perfection, 
imposed  on  him,  with  success,  aa  on 
Qen.  McClellan  and  otiier  of  our 
commanders,  a  most  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  the  amount  of  their  forces ;  bo 
that,  when  Kentucky  might  easily 
have  been  cleared  of  armed  foes  by  a 
concerted  and  resolute  advance,  Sher- 
man was  telegraphing  furiously  to 
the  War  Department  for  large  reen- 
forcements ;  and,  when  visited  at 
Louisville,  on  the  18tb,  by  Secretary 
Cameron  and  Adjt.-Gen.  Thomas,  he 
gravely  informed  them  that  he  should 
need  200,000  men  to  recover  and  hold 
Kentucky;  when,  in  fact,  there  were 
not  40,000  Rebels  in  arms  within  the 
limits  of  that  State. 

Pollard,  writing  of  the  early  part 
of  November,  says : 

"  Despite  the  victory  of  Belmont,  oar  tAt- 
nation  in  Kentncky  was  one  of  extrem* 
weakness,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tba 
enemy,  if  he  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
by  false  representations  of  the  number  of 
onr  forces  at  Bowling  Green. 

•  •  •  "  Aboiit  the  middle  of  September, 
Gen.  Bnckner  advanced,  with  a  small  force 
of  about  4,000  men,  which  was  increased,  hy 
the  ]5tb  of  October,  to  12,000 ;  and,  thongh 
other  accBBsions  of  force  were  received,  it 
continned  at  about  the  came  strength  until 
the  end  of  November,  moasles  and  other  dis- 
eases keeping  down  the  effective  force.  The 
enemy's  force  then  was  rejwrted  to  the  War 
Department  at  50,000 ;  and  an  advance  was 

The  Fnionists  of  south-eastern  Ken- 
tucky were  mustering  and  oi^anizing 
under  Ool.  Garrard  at  a  point  known 
as  Camp  Wild-Cat,  when  Zollicoffer. 
advanced  (Oct.  20th)  with  seven  r&- 
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giments  and  a  light  batter;,  to  attack 
and  disperee  them.  Geo.  Scheepf, 
who  had  just  reached  the  camp,  as- 
enmed  command  of  the  Union  forces 
prior  to  the  attack,  which  was  made 
on  the  ^oming  of  the  2l8t.  The 
Bebela  were  superior  in  numbers; 
bat  the  UnioniBtB  had  a  Btrong  posi- 
tion, and  very  easily  beat  off  their 
assailants,  who  made  two  attacks  to 
DO  purpose,  and  were  repulsed  wd 
driven  away -without  Berious  loss  on 
either  side. 

A  considerable  Bebel  force,  under 
Col.  John  S.  Williams,  having  been 
collected  at  Piketon,  the  capital  oC 
Pike,  the  easternmost  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  tbe  head  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
den.  Wm.  Nelson,  commanding  the 
Union  forces  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 
started  from  Prestonburg,  Nov.  8tii, 
in  quest  of  them.  Having  not  lees 
than  3,000  men,  while  Williams  re- 
ports his  full  strength  at  1,010,  Nel- 
son had,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  k.,  of  the 
7th,  dispatched  C6L  Apperson,  of  the 
33d  Ohio,  with  nearly  half  his  f^ce, 
to  gain  the  rear  of  Piketon  by  a  cir- 
cuitons  route  through  that  rugged, 
almost  roadless  region,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  Rebels  between  two  fires,  and 
compel  their  surrender.  It  was  first 
tel^;rapbed  that  this  movement  had 
proved  a  perfect  succete;  but  Wil- 
liams, who  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
ouglily  posted  tbrotighout,  retarded 
Nelson's  direct  advance  by  smart, 
judicious  skirmishing  in  the  positions 
assuring  him  the  greatest  advantage, 
while  he  hurried  off  the  cattle  and 
other  spoils  industriously  collected 
from  that  poor,  thinly-settled  region, 
on  the  road  to  Pound  Gap,  whither 
he  retreated  on  the  dth—his  rear- 
guard of  400  leaving  Piketon  just  as 
Kelson  was  entering  it    The  loss  of 


eUber  party  in  this  affair  was  inoofs- 
siderabla — ^not  over  100 — but  ibe 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  was  faultless, 
and  their  patient  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, exposure,  and  privation,  most 
commendable.  Williams — who  ap- 
pears to  have  admirably  timed  and 
managed  his  retreat — reported  his 
force  stronger  at  Pound  Gap  on  the 
13th  than  it  was  at  Piketon  on  the  8th. 

The  heroic  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, who  had  anxiously  expected 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  Union 
force  since  the  opening  of  the  strug- 
gle, were  led  to  believe,  after  our 
Buccessesat  Camp  Wild-Oat  and  other 
points,  that  its  appearance  would  not 
much  longer  be  delayed.  Many  of 
them  stole  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  mountains  to  join  it  and 
hasten  its  march;  while  many  of 
those  who  remained  at  home  con- 
spired to  bum  the  more  important 
railroad  bridges  throughout  their  sec- 
tion, in  order  to  preclude  the  arrival 
of  reenforcements  to  their  Rebel  op- 
pressors during  the  struggle  supposed 
to  be  just  at  hand.  They  succeeded 
in  burning  three  or  four,  but  failed 
with  r^ard  to  others ;  and  all  of 
them  who  were  capt  J^ed  by  the  Reb- 
els while  engaged  in  or  escaping  from 
these  attempts  were  promptly  con- 
signed to  an  ignominious  death. 

The  hopes  of  the  loyal  Tennesseana 
were  strangely  and  utterly  blasted. 
Gen.  Bchoepf,  in  command  of  our 
army  which,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Rebel  attack  on  Camp  Wild-Cat,  con- 
fronted Zollieoffer,  after  advancing 
two  or  three  days  in  the  direction  of 
Cumberland  Gap,  was  induced,  by  a 
favorite  strati^em  of  the  Rebels,  to 
believe  that  an  overwhelming  Con- 
federate foroe  was  advancing  on  hia 
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right  flank  from  Bowling  Green,  and 
about  to  pounce  apon  and  annihilate 
him.  There  was  not  a  ehadow  of 
foundation  for  this  story :  the  Kebels 
at  Bowling  Green  were  glad  enough 
to  keep  Btill,  and  not  expose  their 
weakness,  knowing  well  tfiat  Sher- 
man might  and  would  have  cmahed 
them,  had  he  been  aware  of  it ;  jet, 
vithout  waiting  to  verify  this  absurd 
report,  Gen.  Schoepf  faced  about  and 
raced  two  days  toward  the  Ohio,  as 
if  for  dear  life,  strewing  the  road 
with  wrecked  wagons,  dead  horses, 
baggage,  etc.,  and  leaving  East  Ten- 
nessee to  her  fate.  The  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  agony  of  her  gallant 
sons  in  hi»  army,  who  but  now  con- 
fidently supposed  themselves  about 
to  see  the  old  flag  floating  in  triumph 
from  the  spires  of  Cnoxville  and 
Jonesville,  can  but  fWintly  be  realized. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the 
Eentucky  Secessioniets  held  a  Con- 
vention at  Kusaellville,  in  the  south- 
ernmost of  her  connties,  behind  their 
principal  camp  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  organized  what  they  termed  a 
'Provisional'  Government — perhaps 
&om  their  inability  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  its  support  Geo.  "W.  John- 
son, of  Scott  county,  was  here  chosen 
Governor ;"  the  party  having  had 
enough  of  popular  elections,  in  which 
they  never  had  any  success  or  made 
a  respectable  figure.  They  chose, 
likewise,  a  "  L^slative  Council," 
which  they  clothed  with  ample  pow- 


ers; and  this  Council  proceeded  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  negotiate 
for  the  admission  of  Eentucky  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy  I  No  cav- 
ils as  to  the  authority  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  speak  for  Kentncky  were 
raised  at  Richmond ;  and,  on  the  - 
16th  of  December,  The  LotdawiUe 
Courier  (now  issued  at  Nashville) 
gravely  annoimced  that  said  Council 
had  this  day  chosen  a  full  delegation 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  com- 
posed as  follows : 
HoDij  0.  Barnett,  George  W.  Ewing, 
John  TLonias,  Dr.  D.  V.  White, 

Thoruaa  L.  Bnniett,     John  M.  Elliott, 
'  S.  H.  Ford,  Thomas  B.Uonroe, 

Thomas  B.  Johnson,    George  B.  Hodge. 

How  it  happened  that  two  of  these 
persons — Messrs.  Henry  C.  Burnett 
and  Thomas  B.  Monroe — ^were,  that 
same  day,  sworn  in  as  Senators'  from 
Kentucky  at  Richmond,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  ;  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. They  had  probably  been 
appointed,  several  days  before,  by 
'  Governor'  Johnson.  Suffice  it  that, 
since  then,  Eentucky  has  been  regu- 
larly represented  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  though  no  popular  election 
thereto  was  ever  held  on  her  soil,  and 
no  shadow  of  consent  ever  given  by 
her  to  such  delegation  of  power.  Of 
late,  her  representatives  in  that  Con- 
gress have  been  chosen  by  the  Een- 
tuckians  serving  in  the  Kebel  armies; 
which,  though  not  very  n^ilar, 
seems  straightforward  and  business- 
like. They  represent  bayonets;  let 
them  be  chosen  accordingly." 


'Johnson  being  killed  in  the  battle  at  BhUoh 
next  Spring,  be  was  eoBiehov  eucoeedrd  in  hla 
abadowr  Oovomorahlp  bj  Bichard  Bawee— a 
weak  old  man  who,  some  quarter  of  a  centurj 
before,  had  twice  Tepresented,  as  a  Whig^  the 
leiingtoD  district  io  Coogresa. 

*  So  announoed  next  moining  in  ne  Iforfitk 
Das-Book. 


"  Hundreds  of  those  eiceedlnglj  wnsitiTe 
Eantuddau,  who  so  eloquent!;  prodaimed  that 
the/  could  never  take  np  arma  BgainatUie  South- 
ern  States.  ioaBmach  aa  tboee  Statea  wera  Ken- 
tnck;'a  siatara,  baTe  now  taken  tip  anna  br  tlw 
conquest  of  Eentuck  J  heraein  bn'tlfa 
to  make  the  devil  laugh  t" 
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The  disaster  at  Bull  Hun,  and  the 
amazing  imbeoiJity  betrayed  in  al- 
lowing several  of  tbe  regiments  there 
routed  tocontinne  their  panic-stricken, 
disorderly  flight  over  the  bridges  into 
Washington,  whence  many  soldiers, 
and  even  officers,  dispersed  to  their 
respective  homes,  had  dispelled  all 
lingering  illusions  as  to  the  capacity 
of  Geu.  Scott  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  war.  Though  it  was  still 
deemed  a  military  necessity  to  con- 
ceal tbe  failure  of  hia  faculties,  to  ex- 
cuse his  blunders,  and  even,  in  some 
instanues,  to  eulogize  his  abilities  as 
well  as  magnify  hb  services,  the  ur- 
gent, imperative  need  of  replacing 
him  by  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
commander  was  felt  by  every  intel- 
ligent Unionist.  It  was  lie,  Winfield 
Scott,  and  none  other,  who  had  pre- 
cipitated a  third  of  our  forces,  on  or 
near  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  into  a 
decisive  conflict  with  seven-eighths  of 
the  Kehel  strength  in  Virginia,  in 
defiance  of  every  dictate  of  prndence 
and  of  common  sense.  Neither  the 
President,  nor  the  Secretary  of  War, 
nor  Gen.  McDowell,  nor  the  maligned 
and  detested  Radicals — who  were  nat- 
urally anxious  that  our  75,000  three- 


months*  men  should  not  be  disbanded 
and  sent  home  without  having  been 
of  the  least  positive  service — had  ever 
desired  or  expected  any  such  conflict 
as  this.  It  was  Gen.  Scott  who  had 
given  the  orders  under  which  Gen. 
McDowell  advanced  and  fought  on 
Sunday,  the  Zlst  of  July.  Gen. 
Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
was  at  CenterviUe  during  the  pre- 
ceding day,  saw  plainly  that  our  re- 
giments at  the  front  were  not  so  many 
as  they  should  be,  and  returned  has- 
tily that  evening  to  Wasliington  to 
procure  a  countermand  of  the  order 
for  battle  ;  but  arrived  too  late  to  see 
Gen.  Scott  and  obtun  it.  Badly  as 
Patterson  had  behaved,  he  had  re- 
ported, on  the  18th,  by  telegraph  to 
Scott,  his  flank  movement  to  Charles- 
town  ;  which,  any  one  could  see,  left 
Gen.  Johnston  at  perfect  liberty  to 
hasten,  with  all  his  available  force, 
to  the  aid  of  Beauregard  at  Man  assas. 
And,  on  the  20th — the  day  before 
Bull  Run — he  had  telegraphed  to 
Scott  that  Johnston  had  actually  de- 
parted on  that  errand.'  Though  Gen. 
Scott  remained  nominally  in  chief 
command  imtil  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber, he  was  practically  superseded 


'  Gen,  Scott,  in  oommooting  on  Gon.  Patter- 
■od's  taEtimoD7  £n  a  deliberotelj  written  e 
ment,  made  lo  the  Coiimiitl«e  on  tb«  Conduct  at 
tbe  War,  sayar 

"As  connected  with  this  subject,  I  hops  I 
miy  be  permitted  to  notice  tlie  dutrge  made 
against  me,  on  the  floor  of  Cougresa,  that  I  did 
not  slop  Brig.  Gen.  McDowell's  movement  upon 
~  ~  ^s  Junotloa  titer  1  bad  been  Informed  of 


the  reinforcement  sent  till  ther  from  Winchexter, 
thou;^  ui^ed  to  do  BO  b}r  Doe  or  more  members 
of  tlie  Cabinet,  Kow,  it  was,  at  the  reception  of 
that  news,  too  late  to  csH  off  the  troops  from  tbe 
attack ;  and,  beside,  though  opposed  to  iho  move- 
ment at  flrst,  we  had  all  become  aoimnted  sod 
sanguine  oT  success,  and  it  is  not  true  that  I  was 
urged  by  anybody  in  authority  to  stop  the  at- 
tack; which  was  conunenoed  aa  wly,  1  think, 
aatJielBthof  Julf." 
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forthwith  by  the  f(»rmat!oii  of  a  new 
militaiy  department  of  WashiugtoQ 
and  of  north-eastern  Virginia,  which 
Gen.  Geoi^  B.  McClellan  was  Bum- 
nioned,  by  telegraph,  from  tha£  of 
Weatem  Vii^nia  to  preside  over. 
This  change  was  oiBcia]!/  announced 
on  the  2Bth  of  July ;  on  which  day 
Oen.  McGIellan  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  there  received  a  most  en- 
thneiaetic  ovation.  He  proceeded  next 
morning  to  Washington. 

Gen.  McClellan  ibund  the  army 
intrusted  with  the  defense  of  the 
capital  reduced,  by  defeat,  desertions, 
and  the  mustering  out  of  most  of  the 
three-months'  men,  to  50,000  infantry, 
1,000  eavahy,  and  650  artillery,  with 
30  field-guns.  The  city  was  pro- 
tected, on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  by  hastily-conBtructed  but 
substantial  earthworks,  on  which 
some  heavy  guns  were  mounted. 
But,  if  the  Rebels  had  chosen  to  ford 
the  Potomac  a  few  miles  above,  either 
"Washington  or  Baltimore  lay  at  their 
mercy,  provided  they  could  defeat 
this  army' in  the  open  field.  They 
did  not,  however,  see  fit  to  risk  bo 
hold  a  movement ;  though  military 
critics  believe  that,  for  the  two  weeks 
succeeding  their  victory  at  Bull  Hun, 
it  might  have  been  attempted  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  snccess.  They 
could  probably  have  thrown  acroes 
the  river  a  force  nearly  or  quite  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  which  defended 
Washington,  whereof  at  least  5,000 
would  necessarily  have  been  retained 
in  the  earthworks  on  the  Virginia 
side ;  while  the  prestige  of  their  re- 
cent victory,  and  the  consequent  de- 
moralization of  our  troops,  secured  to 
the  Rebels  decided  advantages,  which 


each  succeeding  week  was  morally  cer- 
tain to  diminish.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  croas  the  Potomac  in 
force,  nor  even  to  provoke  another 
battle  on  its  south  bank  ;  but,  having 
advanced  their  lines,  soon  after  their 
victory,  to  Munson's  Hill,  a  few  miles 
from  Alexandria,  they  only  remained 
there  until  a  night  attack  had  been 
planned'  on  our  side ;  when,  promptly 
forewarned  by  traitors,  they  hastily 
withdrew  to  Fairfax.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  main  body  of  their 
army  ever  deliberately  took  position 
this  side  of  CentervUle. 

Gen.  HcClellan  commenced*  by 
ordering  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
army  out  of  Washington,  where  too 
many,  especially  of  the  former,  had 
hitherto  been  indulged  in  idling  away 
their  time,  to  the  n^lect  of  their  du- 
ties and  the  damage  of  their  morals. 
Col.  Andrew  Porter,  of  the  16th  re- 
gulars, was  appointed  Provost  Mar- 
shal to  carry  this  order  into  effect. 
The  organization  of  the  Army  into 
brigades  was  Boon  afterward*  effected; 
and  these  brigades  were  ultimately  * 
formed  into  diviBions.  But  the  form- 
ation of  army  corps  was,  for  som^  rea- 
son, postponed  and  delayed,  nntil 
finally'  it  was  peremptorily  directed 
by  the  President. 

Meantime,  the  patient,  loyal,  earn- 
est North,  soon  recovering  ^m  the 
shock  of  its  astounding  discomfiture, 
had  been  soberly  but  resolntely  rais- 
ing new  regiments  and  new  batteries 
for  a  more  determined  and  more  en- 
ei^tic  prosecution  of  the  stru^le 
forced  upon  it  by  slaveholdingtreason. 
Every  State,  county,  and  township, 
addressed  itself  zealously  to  the  work 
of  recruiting  and  equipping ;  so  that. 


■Jul/  SOiti,  1861,  'Aug.  4th. 


■UarchStb,  1S6S. 
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by  the  middle*  of  Oetober,  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
fiilly  150,000  men — an  army  saperior 
in  nnmbere,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
the  essentid  quality  of  its  material, 
to  any  ever  led  into  battle  by  Napo- 
leon, and  by  &r  the  largest  and  moftt 
effective  which  had  ever  been  aeen 
on  this  continent  It  was  not  only 
far  better  drilled  and  titted  for  ser- 
vice  than  that  with  which  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell Lad  advanced  to  Centerville 
and  Bull  Cun,  but  it  was  better  con- 
stituted, ia  that  itB  members — not 
one  of  them  a  conscript — ^had  enlisted 
for  a  terra  of  years,  after  all  sixty -day 
hallucinations  had  been  dispelled,  and 
with  a  fuU  knowledge  that  they  were 
to  encounter  the  hardships,  the  perils 
and  the  privations  of  protracted  and 
inexorable  war. 

G«n.  McClellan  held  hb  firet  grand 
parade  at  the  close  of  September, 
when  70,000  men  of  all  arms  were 
assembled,  maneuvered,  and  review- 
ed; a  larger  army  tlian  had  ever  be- 
fore beeo  concentrated  on  any  field 
in  America.  Apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  Rebels  would  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  attack  some 
portion  of  our  lines ;  but  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
venture.  Still,  regiment  after  r^- 
ment,  battery  after  battery,  was  poured 
Eeom  the  North  into  Wa^ington,  and 
tiience  distributed  to  the  several  camps 
assigned  them  on  either  side  of  the 
Potomac,  nntil  the  mere  bulk  of 
quiescent  forces,  the  necessity  for 
ground  whereon  to  station  them,  com- 

*6eii.  UcCleU&n,  in  his  carefully  elaborated 
"Eaport,"  8ftj»r 

"By  the  ISth  or  Octobar,  the  nnmber  Of 
.  troops  in  and  about  WnshiDgtoo,  indiiBiveof  tiie 
gsrriaon  of  the  city  and  Alemodris,  tho  city 
piard,  snii  the  foreos  on  the  Maryland  shore  of 
the  PotoiBM  below  Wishinmin,  and  ae  far 
Cumlwrliuid  above,  the  troc^  under  tbe  co 


polled  an  advance  of  our  lines — the 
light  troops  covering  the  Rebel  front 
retiriag  whenever  pressed,  Lewins- 
ville  was  reoccnpied  by  onr  army  on 
the  9tb,  Vienna  on  the  lOtb,  and 
Fairfax  Court  House  on  the  17th  of 
October ;  the  Confederates  recoiling 
without  firingashotto  Centerville  and 
Manassas.  On  the  16th,  Gen.  Geary, 
under  orders  from  Gen.  Banks,  in 
Maryland,  advanced  to  and  captured 
Bolivar  Ilighte,  overlooking  Harper's 
Ferry.  Leesburg,  the  capital  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Va.,  was  mistakenly  re- 
ported evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  17th;  Gren.  McOall,  with  e 
considerable  Union  force,  moving  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  to 
Dranesville,  whence  his  scouts  were 
pushed  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  four 
milee  from  Leesburg.  On  the  Idtfa 
and  20th,  McCall  made  two  recon- 
noissances  in  the  direction  of  Lees- 
burg, encountering  no  enemy,  and 
being  assured  by  those  he  met  that 
the  Bebels  had  abandoned  that  town 
some daj-9 before.  Thusadvi8ed,Gen. 
McClellau,  on  the  20th,  directed  the 
following  dispatch  to  be  sent  to  Qea. 
Stone,  at  Poolesville,  Md.,  where  he 
was  watching  and  guarding  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river ; 

"KiceJvcd  October  M.  IStl.fMia  CuD|>OriaB. 
"  G«n.  McCleliuD  desires  me  t"  inform  yoa 
that  Gen.  MuCaii  occupied  Dranesville  yes- 
terday, and  is  still  there;  will  send  out  he&rf 
reconnoiesanccs  to-day  in  all  directinna  frotn 
that  point  The  General  deeirea  that  yow 
keep  a  kckmI  IcKikont  on  Leesburg.  to  see  if 
thia  movement  Ikas  the  effort  to  drive  tlient 
away.    Perhaps  a  ttlight  demonatratioD  on 

mand  of  Qen.  Dii  at  Baltimore  and  its  depend- 
encies, were  as  foUowa: 

Total  prceent  for  duty 13H,201 

"    iiclt 9,290 

"    iD  coaSnement 1,156 

Aggivgato  piesenl 143,61T 

"         absent B,404 

Total 163,061" 
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jom  part  would  bave  the  effect  to  move 
them.  A.  V.  OoLBCBif, 

"  Au't  A()Jt  Oeoera]. 
"Bsia.-OEN.  Btoks,  PooUnilUJ" 

Gen.  Stone  at  once  ordered  Col. 
Deven8,of  the  15th  Maesachusetts,  to 
transfer  two  flat-boats  Irom  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal,  opposite  Har- 
rieon'a  leland,  to  the  river  at  that 
point,  and  therewith  to  ferry  over  his 
regiment  to  the  island;  which  was 
promptly  done.  About  dark,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  verbal  order,  Devena  sent 
Capt  Philbrick,  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  acroBS  to  the  Tii^nia  shore, 
which  he  ascertained  was  not  pick- 
eted by  the  enemy,  and  ascended  the 
Bteep  bank  known  as  Ball's  Blufp^ 
■  which  here  rises  abont  one  hundred 
and  S&j  feet  to  tbe  level  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  Puling  out  a  small 
distance  from  the  Blafl^  Philbrick  re- 
tnmed  and  reported  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  small  camp  of  the  enemy, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
guarded.  This  report  was  sent  by 
Col.  Devens  to  Gen.  Stone,  who  there- 
upon issued  the  following  order : 

"  Hxl]>^ABTIIta  OOBPB  OF  OBSBRVATIOH, 

"  POOLKSTILLB,  Oct  20,  1801—104  P.  11. 

"  Bpioiai.  Obdbk  No.  — . 

"  Cot.  Devena  will  land  opposite  Hairi- 
■on's  Island,  with  five  corapaniea  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  proceed  to  anrprise  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  diacovered  by  Oapt.  Philbrick  in 
the  direction  of  Leeabarg.  The  landing  and 
march  will  be  effected  with  ailence  and 
rapidity. 

"Col.  Lee,  20th  Maasachamtts  voInnt«ers, 
will,  immediately  ^ter  Ool.  Devena'a  depart- 
ure, oconpy  Harrison's  Island  with  four  com- 
Cies  of  his  regiment,  and  will  cauae  the 
'-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island 
to  the  point  of  departore  of  Col.  Devens. 
One  company  will  be  thrown  acroBS  to  oo^ 
cnpy  the  high ta  on  the  Virginia  shore,  after 
Ool.  Derens's  departnre,  to  cover  his  return. 

"Two  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken 
silently  ap  the  tow-path,  and  carried  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  under  the  orders 
of  OoLLee. 

"  Ool.  Devens  will  attack  the  oamp  of  the 
•tumr  at  daybreak,  and,  having  routed,  will 


pnrsue  them  as  far  as  he  deems  pmdent,  and 
will  destroy  the  camp,  if  practicable,  befora 
returning.  He  will  make  all  .the  observa- 
tions possible  on  tjie  country;  will,  under 
all  circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in 
hand,  and  not  sacrifice  them  to  any  enpposed 
advantage  of  mpid  pursuit. 

"Having  accomplished  this  duty,  CoL 
Devoua  will  retnrn  to  his  present  position, 
unless  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side, 
near  the  river,  which  he  can  undoubtedly 
hold  until  reCnforced,  and  one  which  can  be 
succeasfblly  held  against  largely  snperior 
numbers.  In  such  case,  he  will  hold  on 
and  report, 

"Chas.  p.  Stokb,  Brig. -General." 

"Great  care  will  be  used  by  Col.  Devens- 
to  prevent  any  nnnecessary  ii^nnr  of  private 
property ;  and  any  otBcar  or  soldier  strag- 
gling from  the  command,  for  ourio»ty  or 
plonder,  will  be  instantly  shot 

"Ohab.  p.  Btone,  Brig.-GeneraL" 

Ool.  Devens  accordingly  com- 
menoed  crossing  his  force  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  had  hie  five  eom- 
puiiee  formed  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
so  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  find 
his  way  thither.  CoL  Lee  likewise 
crossed  abont  a  hundred  men,  and 
took  position  this  side  of  him.  Scoate, 
dispe^ched  right  and  left,  returned 
and  reported  &at  they  could  find  no 
enemy.  Advancing,  so  soon  as  it 
was  light,  to  the  supposed  Rebel 
camp  reported  to  him  the  night  be- 
fore, CoL  D.  foond  it  no  eamp  at  all, 
bat  an  optical  illnsion,  created  by 
moonlight  glimmering  through  a  row. 
of  trees  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  row  of  tents.  Having  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg 
without  discovering  a  trace  of  an  en- 
emy, Col.  D.  halted  in  a  wood,  nn- 
perceived,  as  he  supposed,  by  any  foe, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gen.  Stone,  and 
awaited  farther  orders. 

At  7  A.  H.,  a  body  of  riflemen  ap- 
peared on  his  right,  but  fell  back 
when  approached ;  when  Rebel  cav- 
alry became  visible  on  the  road  to 
Leeebm^.     CoL  Devens   herenpon, 
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about  8  A.  u.,  fell  back  to  the  bluff, 
in  perfect  order  and  umnoleeted,  and 
there  soon  received  a  message  from 
Gren.  Stone  to  remain,  and  he  would 
be  supported.  He  now  counted  his' 
force,  and  ascertained  that  it  num- 
bered S8  officers  and  625  men. 


At  noon,  or  a  little  after,  he  waa 
attacked  by  musketry  &om  the  woods 
surrounding  on  three  Bides  the  field 
of  barely  six  acres,  in  which  his  men 
were  formed,  and  at  once  fell  back 
some  Mxty  yards  to  obtain  a  better 
position.     An  hoar  later,  being  still 


,^     »  r  •  W I  T  ■• 


A.  PMh  b^whldi  tlMKfbelatrUd 


unsupported,  he  fell  back  again  near- 
ly to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where 
he  was  soon  after  recnforoed,  as  lie 
had  been  promised,  by  the  California 
regiment.  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,'  who, 
being  the  ranking  officer,  assumed 


UUmplad  hrlfae  Babtl*;  i 


command  —  having  received  from 
Cen.  Stone  an  order  to  support 
Col.  Devena,  or  withdraw  his  force 
to  the  Maryland  shore,  at  his  discre- 
tion. It  seems  that  Col.  Baker  had 
doubts,  on  reaching  the  river,  whether 


*  IT. S. Senator  &«m Oregon;  fornMrljrl&CoDgTeasrramlQiiHn^aiidaCdoiidinUieHezicBQWar. 
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to  reinforce  or  witlidraw  Col.  Dev- 
eus'e  men ;  but,  hearing  that  the  ene- 
my were  already  upon  Col.  D.,  he 
decided  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
reenforee. 

The  main  current  of  the  Potomac 
passes  Harrison's  Island  on  the  Ma- 
ryland side,  -where  three  flat-boats  or 
BC0W8,  wiUi  a  joint  capacity  of  125 
persons,  were  used  by  our  men ;  while 
only  a  life-boat  and  two  small  skiffs, 
together  carrying  from  25  to  30  men, 
were  employed  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  island.  Finally,  one  of  the  scows 
or  flat-boats  was  taken  aronnd  to  that 
side.  But  the  croseiiig  of  the  river, 
here  quite  rapid,  was  still  difficult 
and.  tedious ;  vfhUe  it  does  not  aeem 
that  competent  persons  had  been  de- 
tailed to  BOpervise  and  effect  it.  A 
narrow,  winding  path  led  up  from 
the  immediate  brink  of  the  river  to 
the  open  field  on  which  our  troops 
were  formed,  with  the  enemy  swarm- 
ing in  the  woods  belting  that  fleld  on 
three  sides,  within  muBket«hot.  Col. 
Baker  reached  it  between  1  and  2 
o'clock,  P.M.  His  entire  force  coneist- 
ed  of  the  New  York  Tammany  regi- 
ment, Col.  Milton  Cogswell,  the  Cal- 
ifornia regiment,  lJeut.-Col.  Wistar, 
and  portions  of  the  15th  Massachu- 
setts, Col.  Devens,  and  20th,  Col.  Lee 
—in  all,  1,900  men."  The  Eehels  by 
whom  they  were  assailed  comprised 
the  8th  Virginia,  13th,  17th,  and  18th 
Mississippi,  forming  the  brigade  of 
Qen.  Evans.*  Col.  Baker  had  barely 
completed  the  formation  of  his  men, 
when  his  right  was  heavily  assailed 
by  the  enemy ;  the  attack  gradually 
proceeding  to  the  center  and  left,  and 


'California  regiment,  GTO;  Tamtcan?,  SGO; 
15th  HoBsacbusetts,  653;  2l]th  Kaesaohasetta, 
819:  tout,  1,901. 

*  0«n.  BvaDa'a  olSaia]  report  Blatea  bis  toroM 


the  struggle  thus  continuing  for  two 
hours  with  desperate  energy  on  both 
sides,  but  with  far  greater  loss  on 
ours,  because  of  the  uncovered  posi- 
tion of  our  men.  Col.  Baker  insisted 
on  exposing  himself  with  the  most 
reckless  bravery,  and  fell,  shot 
through  the  head,  a  little  before  5 
o'clock.  As  our  men,  falling  fast, 
began  to  waver,  and  some  portions 
of  the  line  to  give  way,  in  view  of 
this  calamity.  Col.  Cc^well,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  resolved  to 
charge  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  cut 
his  way  through  to  Edwards's  Ferry, 
two  or  three  miles,  where  Gen.  Stone 
was  known  to  be  in  force ;  but,  upon 
attempting  this  movement,  it  was 
met  by  a  fi-esh  Mississippi  r^ment 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  the 
Ferry,  imder  whose  destructive  fire 
our  decimated,  discouraged  troops 
gave  way,  and  retreated  in  disorder 
down  the  bluff,  just  as  darkness  was 
drawing  on.  The  triumphant  Bebels 
now  advanced  from  all  sides  to  the 
bluff,  and  fired  with  impunity  on  the 
disorderly,  straggling  mass  below. 
Meantime,  the  flat-boat  on  that  side 
of  the  island,  being  overloaded,  was 
soon  riddled  and  sunk ;  the  life-boat 
and  skifife  were  upset  and  lost ;  and 
the  work  of  unresisted  slaughter 
went  on.  Some  were  ^ot  on  the 
bank ;  others  while  attempting  to 
swim  to  the  island ;  while  a  number 
were  carried  down  by  the  current 
and  drowned.  A  few  escaped  in  the 
darkness,  by  stealing  along  the  bank 
of  ^e  river  uuobserved,  and  finally 
reached  our  lines  in  safety.  But  our 
actual   loss  by  that  bloody  disaster 


In  tho  c&KBgcment  al  1,109;  icbich  eTidentlT- 
does  not  include  the  ISth'UiaBi^nppI,  witb  six 
g\mB,  held  in  reserre,  and  so  pouted  ta  to  repel 
aid  to  OUT  Bide  bant  Edwuds'a  2ktj. 
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WM  not  lees  thtui  1,000  men ;  of 
Thorn  nearly  300  were  killed  out- 
right, and  more  than  500,  mcluding 
the  wonnded,  taken  pcisoaeTB." 

Meantime,  Gen.  Stone  had  directed 
Gen.  Oorman  to  throw  across  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry  asmall  force, 
which  made  a  cautions  reconnois- 
sance  for  abont  three  miles  on  the 
road  to  Leeehoi^,  when,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  Mieaiseippi  regiment, 
it  exchanged  volleys  and  returned. 
Clen.  Gorman's  entire  brigade  was 
thrown  orer  at  this  point  during  the 
day ;  bnt,  as  it  did  not  advance,  its 
mere  presence  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  bo  far  &om  the  scene 
of  actual  combat,  eubaerved  no  pur- 
pose. After  the  disaeter  was  com- 
plete. Gen.  Stone,  about  10  p.  it.,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  from  which  our 
ill-starred  advance  was  made ;  as  did 
Gen.  Banks  at  3  next  morning,  and 
Oen.  McCIellan  on  the  evening  of 
that  day.  Bnt  it  was  now  too  late. 
No  relief  was  sent  while  relief  could 
have  availed.  Even  McCall  retired 
from  Dranesville  southward  on  the 
day  of  the  fatal  fight. 

Col.  Baker  has  been  widely  blamed 
for  rashness  in  this  conflict,  and  even 
for  disregani  of  orders — it  would  seem 
most  unjustly.  The  following  or- 
ders, found  in  his  hat  atW  his  death, 
deeply  stained  with  his  life-blood,  are 
all  the  foundation  for  this  charge ; 

"EoWAEDs'a  Fkbkt,  Oct  Slat,  1881, 
"  Ooi.  E.  D.  Bakkb,  Commander  of  brigade: 

"Colonel:  In  case  of  heavj^  firing  in 
teoat  of  Harrisoa'B  iRland,  jon  nitt  aJvoace 
the  California  raiment  of  jour  brigade,  or 
retire  the  regiments  under  Cola.  Lee  and 
Devena,  nov  on  tbe  [almost  rendered  il- 


"  Oen.  Evana,  in  liia  report,  claima  710  pris- 
oner, includinfT  woundod,  and  gueaaea  that  we 
had  "1,300  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned."  He 
thus  makes  our  loss  exceed  b/  OTOr  100  all  onr 
Ibfce  engaged  in  the  battlel    He  reporta  his 


tafibte  with  blood]  VirgJaia  side  of  tlw 
river,  at  ;oDr  discretion — assaming  command 
on  arriTal. 

"  Very  req>eoUbll7,  Colonel,  your  moat 
obedient  safrant,         Charlbs  P.'Stohk, 
'•  Brig,- General  Commanding." 

The  second  order  was  received  on 
tiie  battle-field,  by  the  hand  of  Col. 
Cogswell,  an  hour  before  the  death 
of  Col.  Baker,  who  had  put  it  in  his 
hat  without  reading  it.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  HiAD-Qn  ABTSsa  Corps  of  OBSBRvxTiav, 
"  Edwabub's  Fkebt,  Oct.  22d,  1 1.60. 
"G.  D.  Bakbe,  Commanding  brigade  : 

"Colonel:  t  am  informed  tliat  the  force 
of  the  enemy  is  abont  4,000,  all  totd.  If 
;on  can  pash  them,  jou  raij  do  so  aa  far  as 
to  have  a  strong  position  near  Leesbnrg,  if 
yon  can  keep  tbem  before  yon,  avoiffing 
their  batteries.  If  they  pass  Leesbufg  and 
take  the  Onni  Spring  road,  yon  will  not  fol- 
low tar,  bnt  seize  the  first  good  posi^on  to 
cover  that  road. 

"Their  de«re  is  to  drav  os  on,  if  they 
are  obliTOd  to  retreat,  aa  for  ns  Goose  Creek, 
where  they  can  be  reinforced  from  Hsnaa- 
eaa,  and  have  a  atrong  positum. 

"Report  frequently,  ao  that,  when  they 
are  poahed,  Gorman  can  come  up  on  their 
flank.        Yonrs,  mqtecthilly  and  Indy, 
"CiiABLU  P.  Stokk, 
"  Brig.-General  Comman^ng." 

How  Stone  expected  Baker  to 
'  push '  4,000  men  with  1,900,  in  an 
advanced  and  nnsupported  position, 
where  the  4,000  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  increased  to  10,000  or  to 
20,000,  is  not  obvious.  And  why 
was  not  Gorman  sent  forward  to 
come  up  on  their  flank,  at  any  rate ; 
without  waiting  for  1,900  men  to 
'  push '  4,000  beyond  Leeshurg  to  a 
good  point  for  covering  that  place  1 

As  to  Cot  Baker's  reading  or  not 
reading  this  dispatch,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  he  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  a  superior  force,  and 


own  loss  al  1fi5  only,  induding  CuL  K  B.  Bnr^ 
18th  Miaaissippl,  liiDad.  Gen.  Evans  aayi  he  had 
no  cannon  in  the  fight — whldi  is  true;  for  Ma 
artillery  was  where  it  could  serre  him  beat — by 
Uooking  the  road  from  Bdwaids's  Wenj. 
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that  retreat  oa  Iub  part  was  simple 
rain.  He  mu6t  repulse  the  enemy 
assailing  hm  then  and  there,  or  be 
destroyed ;  for  no  force  that  Stone 
might  now  send  to  his  relief  conld  be 
brought  up  in  time  to  'save  him. 

The  Ball's  Blnff  tragedy,  grossly 
mifirepresented  as  it  was  in  Bebel 
bulletins  and  exulting  .narratives, 
tended  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
Tun-gloriouB  delueion  which  wa^  al- 
ready sapping  the  foundations,  if  not 
of  Bebel  strength,  at  least  of  Bebel 
energy.  Gen.  Evans  officially  re- 
ported that  he  had  fought  and  beaten 
8,000  men,commanded  by  Gen.  Stone 
— his  troops  using  the  musket  alone ; 
while  the  Unionists  employed  artil- 
lery, and  fired  on  him  with  long- 
range  guns  from  the  Maryland  shore  I 
and  that  bis  brigade  had  driven  "  an 
enemy  J^our  times  their  number  from 
the  soil  of  Virginia,  killing  and  tak- 
ing prisoners  a  greater  number  than 
our  whole  force  engaged."  These 
fables  were  repeated  in  general  or- 
ders, with  the  necessary  effect  of  in- 
flating the  whole  Confederate  people 
with  an  inordinate  conceit  of  their 
own  prowess,  aud  misleading  them 
into  an  intense  contempt  for  Yankee 
cowardice  and  inefficiency.  The 
natural  consequences  of  this  delu- 
sive swa^er  were  evinced  in  the  en- 
counters of  the  ensuing  Spring. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ball's  Bluff 
dispelled,  though  at  a  terrible  cost, 
some  of  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  aednlonsly  propagated  with  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the 
Union  rank  and  file.  Whoever  asked 
of  any  champion  of  the  prevailing 
Btrat^y  why  our  armies  stood  idle, 
and  as  if  paralyzed,  in  the  presence 
of  inferior  forces  of  Bebels,  were  as- 
40 


sored,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that 
onr  men  had  been  so  demoralized 
and  spirit-broken  by  their  rout  at 
Bull  Bun,  that  there  was  no  fight  in 
them — that  a  whole  brigade  would 
take  to  their  heels  at  the  sight  of  a 
Rebel  regiment  advancing  to  the 
charge.  Ball's  Blnff  repelled  and 
dissipated  this  unworthy  calumny — 
by  sliowing  that  our  soldiers,  thongh 
most  nnskillfuUy  handled,  precipita- 
ted into  needless  perils,  entrapped, 
surrounded,  hopeless,  had  still  the 
courage  to  fight  and  the  manhood 
to  die. 


^/ORANUVIILC 


At  6  A.  H.,  of  Dec.  20th,  Gen.  E. 
O.  C.  Ord,  commanding  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  brigade,  in  pursuance 
of  orders  from  Gen.  George  A. 
MoCall,  commanding  tiie  division 
holding  the  right  of  G«n.  McClel- 
lan's  army,  moved  forward  from 
Camp  Pierpont  toward  Dranesville, 
Loudoun  County,  Va,,  instructed  to 
drive  back  the  enemy's  pickets,  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  forage,  and  capture. 
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if  pouible,  a  email  camliy  force 
wxmtiiig  betwixt  Draneerille  and  the 
Potomac.  Gen,  Ord's  brigade  con- 
sisted of  the  9th,  Col  C.  F.  Jackson, 
10th,  Col.  J.  8.  McCahnont,  12th, 
Col.  John  H.  Ta^art,  the  Backtail 
KifloB,  Lt.-Ccd.  T.  L.  Kane,  a  part  of 
the  6th,  with  Easton's  battery  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavaliy;  in  all,  about 
4,000  meo.  While  bidting  to  load 
forage  just  east  of  Dranesviile,  be 
was  attacked  by  a  Kebel  brigade,  led 
by  GleQ.  J.  E.  B.  Stnart,  composed 
of  the  nth  Vii^nia,  the  6th  South 
Carolina,  10th  Alabama,  let  Ken- 
tucky, the  Sumter  Flying  Artillery, 
and  detachments  from  two  cavalry 
regimeota — the  whole  force  numbei^ 
ing,  according  to  Rebel  accounts, 
only  2,500.  Stnart  appears  to  have 
been  likewise  on  a  foraging  exonr- 
sion ;  as  be  had  with  him  about  200 
wagons,  which  probably  returned 
empty  of  aught  but  woanded  men. 
They  came  Dp  the  road  leading 
Bontfawardly  from  Draneaville  to 
CenterviUe,  some  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  were  foolishly  pnahed  on 
to  attack,  though  the  advantage  in 
nambers,  in  position,  and  even  in  ar- 
tillery, appears  to  have  been  decided- 
ly on  our  side.  They  were,  of  course, 
easily  and  badly  beaten ;  the  Penn- 
aylvanians  fighting  with  cool  intre- 
pidity and  entire  confidence  of  auc- 
oees.  Oar  aggr^ate  losa  was  but  9 
killed  and  60  wounded — among  the 
latter,  Lteut.-Col.  Kane,  who  led  his 
men  with  signal  ^Uantiy.  The 
Bebels  lost,  by  their  own  account, 
330;  among  them,  Col.  Forney,  of 
the  loth  Alabama,'  woanded,  and 
Ijent.  CoL  Martin,  killed.  They 
iett  25  horeee  dead  on  the  field,  with 
two  caissons — one  ot  them  exploded, 


— running  off  their  guns  by  hand ; 
the  6th  South  Carolina,  out  of  8U 
present,  losing  65 — in  part,  by  tlie 
fire  of  the  1st  Kentucky  (Rebel), 
whic^,  mistaking  them  for  TJnionistB, 
poured  a  morderons  volley  into  them 
at  forty  yards'  dietance.  It  was  a 
foolish  afiair  on  Uie  part  of  Stuart, 
who  was  palpably  mialed  by  the  gas- 
conade of  EvaDB,  with  regard  to  his 
meeting  and  beating  more  than  fonr 
to  pne  at  BaU's  Biuflf.  When  he 
found  himself  ovormatched,  losing 
heavily,  and  in  danger  of  being  ont- 
flank^  and  destroyed,  the  Rebel 
General  withdrew  rapidly,  but  in 
tolei'able  order,  from  the  field ;  and 
Gen.  McCall,  who  came  up  at  this 
moment,  wisely  decided  not  to  pur- 
sue; since  a  Rebel  force  thrice  his 
own  might  at  any  mimient  be  inter- 
posed between  him  and  his  camp. 
Each  party  returned  to  its  guartea 
that  night. 

The  victory  of  Draneaville,  nnim- 
portant  as  it  may  now  seem,  diffused 
an  immense  exhilaration  throughout 
the  Union  ranks.  It  was  a  fitting 
and  conclusive  anawer  to  every  open 
assertion  or  whispered  insinuation 
impeaching  the  conrage  or  the  steadi- 
ness of  our  raw  Northern  volunteers. 
The  encounter  waa  purely  fortuitoua, 
at  least  on  our  side ;  two  strong  for- 
^ng  parties,  believed  by  oar  men  to 
be  about  equal  in  numbers,  had  met 
on  fair,  open  ground ;  had  fonght  a 
brief  but  spirited  duel,  which  bad 
ended  in  the  confessed  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  Rebels,  whose  loss  was 
at  least  twice  that  they  inflicted  on 
us.  Admit  that  they  were  but  2,506 
to  our  4,000 ;  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, now  nearly  200,000"  strong, 
and  able  to  advance  on  the  enemy 


'"Oen.  UeCSellan,  In  bladelalwnitelj  prepsrad,  loudly  trumpeted,  and  widely  dreulated  Bepor^ 
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witli  not  ]ess  than  150,000  saben  and 
bayonets,  eagerly  awaited  the  long- 
expected  permission  to  prove  itself 
but  fairly  represented  in  that  casual 
detachment  which  had  fought  and 
won  at  Draneaville. 

In  every  other  quarter,  onr  anns 
were  in  the  ascendant.  The  blow 
well  Btmck  by  Butler  and  Stringbam 
at  Hatteras,  had  never  beon  retaliated. 
The  Rebels'  attempt  to  cut  off  Brown's 
regiment  at  Chicamicomico  had  re- 
Bolted  in  more  loss  to  them  than  to 
na.  Du  Font's  triumph  at  Port  Boyal 
had  dealt  a  damaging  blow  to  our 
foes,  and  inflicted  signal  injury  on 
the  original  plotters  of  treason,  with- 
out loss  to  our  side.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  campaign  was  cloeiug  with 
the  prestige  of  success  and  superiority 
gilding  onr  standards,  and  with  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  region 
securely  in  our  hands.  In  Miseouri, 
Gen,  Fremont — though  vehemently 
reproached  for  not  advancing  and 
fighting  sooner,  and  though  never 
enjoying  facilities  for  obtaining  arms, 
munitions,  or  any  material  of  war,  at 
all  comparable  to  those  at  all  times 
eagerly  accorded  to  McClellan — had 
collected,  organized,  armed,  and  pro- 
vided, a  movable  column  of  nearly 
40,000  men,  at  whose  head  he  had 
pushed  Price — one  of  the  very  ablest 
of  the  Rebel  chieftains — to  the  fur- 
thest comer  of  the  State,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  hunting  him  thence  into 
Arkansas  or  eternity,  when  the  order 
which  deprived  him  of  his  comiQand 
was  received  at  Springfield  on  the  2d 
of  November,  Yet  then  and  throngb- 
out  the  Winter,  Qen.  McClellan,  who 

BtatM  tlw  rorco  under  his  jaon  immediale 
nund  on  tha  l«l  <tf  December — tliat  Is,  ihe  form 
then  in  tha  Federal  District,  Har;laiid,  Delnirare, 
and  the  small  pitdi  of  Bastem  Virginiti  opposite 
Wuhington  held  by  him— at  I98,S13;  vbenof 


had  been  called  to  command  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  same  day  th»t  Fremont 
left  New  York  for  St  Louis,  stood 
cooped  up  and  virtually  besieged  in 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  holding 
barely  ground  enough  in  Virginia  to 
encamp  and  maneuver  his  army ; 
while  the  Rebels  impudently  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  the  lower 
Potomac,  on  one  hand,  by  batteries 
erected  at  commanding  points  on  the 
Vii^nia  shore,  while  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  dismantled 
and  obstructed  by  them  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  further  west  on  the  oUier ; 
leaving  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  his  vast  army,  dependent  on 
the  single  track  of  the  Branch  Rail- 
road for  all  their  subsistence  and  sup- 
plies, throughout  the  tedioos  Winter 
that  followed. 

The  Confederates  had  not  yet  en- 
forced a  general  Conscription ;  and, 
though  volunteering  was  widely  stim- 
ulated by  Police  discipline  and  Lynch 
law,  while  the  more  ignorant  and  ill- 
informed  young  women  of  many 
slaveholding  localities  were  enven- 
omed Secessionists,  refuung  to  give 
any  but  the  most  farions  counte- 
nance to  young  men  who  hesitated 
to  enlist,  yet  the  white  population 
of  the  States  actoally  controlled  by 
the  Rebels  was  so  very  iar  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  loyal  North 
and  West,  that  the  Rebel  armies 
were  necessarily  and  vastly  the  less 
numerous  likewise. 

Gen.  McClellan,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  estimated  their  numbers  in  East- 
ern Virginia  at  150,000 ;  but  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  acted  differed 

169,46!  were  "  St  Ibr  duty."  This  docs  not  in< 
dude  Qen.  Wod'a  oomiuaDd  at  and  naar  Fortreaa 
Uooroe.  On  the  Itt  oT  Jaiiitai7  foUotriog,'  ha 
iiiakeahiB.tot»121B,T0T;  on  thelit  orFebniarf, 
2S1,1B6. 
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widely  from  that  of  his  Bubordiuates 
who  Bpent  the  Winter  in  c&mp  in 
Tii^nia,  while  he  remained  snuglj 
housed  in  Washington,  Gen.  Wada- 
worth,  who  eaw  and  (until  forbidden) 
questioned  the  '  contrabands'  and 
other  deserters  who  came  within  our 
lines  from  CenterviHe  and  vicinity 
that  Autumn  and  Winter,  was  con- 
fident that  60,000  was  tlie  highest 
immber  they  ever  bad  encamped  in 
onr  front ;  and  these  we  might  have  as- 
sailed at  a  day's  notice  with  120,000; 
and,  by  taking  three  days  for  prepara- 
tion, with  150,000.     Why  not» 

The  weather  was  magnificGnt ;  the 
roads  hard  and  dry,  till  far  into  Win- 
ter. An  artillery  officer  wonderingly 
inquired :  "  What  is  such  weather 
for^  if  not  lighting  i" 

The  loyal  masaes — awed  by  the  ob- 
loquy heaped  on  those  falsely  accused 
of  having  caused  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Run  by  their  ignorant  impatience  and 
precipitancy — stood  in  silent  expecta- 
tion. They  still  kept  raising  raiment 
after  regiment,  battery,  after  battery, 
Mid  hurrying  them  forward  to  the  all- 
ingulfing  Array  of  the  Potomac,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  decided  raovement 
that  must  be  just  at  hand — but  the 
torrent  was  there  drowned  in  a  lake 
of  Lethean  stagnation.  First,  we  were 
waiting  for  reiJnforcements — which 
was  most  reasonable;  then,  for  the 
requisite  drilling  and  fitting  for  ser- 
vice— which  was  juBt  as  helpful  to  the 
Kebels  as  to  us ;  then,  for  the  leayes 
to  fall — BO  as  to  facilitate  military 
movements  in  a  country  so  wooded 
and  broken  as  Virginia;  then,  for  can- 
non— whereof  we  hitd  already  more 
than  200  first-rate  field^uns  in  Vir- 
ginia, ready  for  instant  service :  and 
so  the  long,  bright  Autumn,  and  the 
oolder  but  still  favorable  December, 


wore  heavily  away,  and  saw  nothing 
of  moment  attempted.  Even  the 
Hebel  batteries  obstructing  the  lower 
Potomac  were  not  so  much  as  men- 
aced— the  Navy  laying  tlie  blame  on 
the  Army ;  the  Army  throwing  it 
back  on  the  Navy — probably  both 
right,  or,  rather,  both  wrong:  but  the 
net  result  was  nothing  done;  until 
the  daily  repetition  of  the  stereotyped 
telegraphic  bulletin,  "  All  quiet  on 
the  Potomac" — which  had  at  first 
been  received  with  satisfaction;  after- 
ward with  complacency;  at  length 
evoked  a  broad  and  general  roar  of 
disdainful  merriment. 

And  9o,  Winter  at  last  settled  down 
upon  that  vast,  gallant,  most  eflect- 
ive  army.  Two  Hundred  Thousand 
strong,  able  and  ready,  on  any  fair 
field,  to  bear  down  at  a  charge  all  the 
Rebels  in  their  front  without  coming 
to  a  stand ;  yet  lying  thus  beleaguered 
and  paralyzed,  shivering  and  dying  in 
the  touts  to  which  they  had  been  so 
suddenly  transferred  from  their  com- 
fortable homes — ^not  allowed  to  build 
themselves  huts,  such  as  the  Rebels 
had,  because  that  would  reveal  to  the 
country  the  fact  that  nothing  was  to 
be  attempted  till  Spring  or  later ;  ex- 
pecting, hoping  eveiy  day  to  receive 
the  long-awaited  order  to  advance; 
but  seeing  night  after  night  close  in 
without  it ;  and  sinking  into  home- 
sickness and  disease,  which  employ- 
ment for  body  and  mind  would  readi- 
ly have  repelled  and  dissipated. 

Is  this  obstinate  fixity,  this  rooted 
neglect  and  waste  of  the  grandest  op- 
portnnitiea,  explicable  ?  Not  by  the 
liypothesisofa  constitutional  aversion 
to  the  shedding  of  blood — that  is,  of 
other  men's — on  tlie  part  of  oar 
'Young. Napoleon;'  for  he  was  at 
that  moment  among  the  most  eager 
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to  have  our  country  involved  ki  still 
another  great  war,  by  a  refusal,  on 
the  part  of  oar  Government,  to  aur- 
render  Maeon^and  Slidell.  Kot  even 
Tallandigham  was  more  belligerent 
in  that  dire<;tion.  Constitutional 
timidity  and  irreBolutioii — an  over- 
whelming sense  of  responsibility  and 
inadeqaaey  to  so  stupendous  a  trust — 
were  probably  not  without  their  in- 
fluence in  the  premises.  But,  beyond 
and  above  all  these,  there  was  doubt- 
less a  slowly  awakened  consciousness 
that  Slavery  was  the  real  assailant  of 
our  National  existence,  and  that  to 
put  down  tlie  Kebcllion  by  a  positive, 
determined  exertion  of  force,  was  to 
seal  the  doonf  of  its  inciting  cause, 
which  had  so  recently  transformed 
into  downright  traitors  so  many  high 
officers  who  once  honored  and  loved 
our  Union  and  its  flt^.  It  was  hard 
for  one  who  bad  long  been  arguing 
and  voting  that,  in  our  current  poli- 
tics, Slavery  was  not  the  aggressor, 
bnt  the  innocent  victim,  to  unlearn 
this  gross  eiTor  in  a  year ;  and  Gen. 
McClellan  is  essentially  slow.  But, 
in  the  high  position  to  which  be  had 
been  so  suddenly  exalted,  it  was  hard 
also  not  to  see  that,  in  order  to  save 
both  Slavery  and  the  Union,  there 
must  be  little  fighting,  and  a  speedy 
compromise — that  fighting  most  be 
postponed,  and  put  ofl^,  and  avoided, 
in  the  hope  that  financial  embarrlisB- 
ment,  a  foreign  war,  or  some  other 
complication,  wonld  compel  the  mu- 
tual adoption  of  some  sort  of  Critten- 
den Compromise,  or  kindred  '  adjust- 
ment,' whereby  the  Slave  Power 
would  graciously  condescend  to  take 
the  Union  aJrefib  into  its  keeping,  and 
consent  to  a  reiinion,  which  would 
be,  in  eflect,  an  extension  of  the  em- 
pire of  Jefierson  I>avia  to  the  Canada 


frontier,  and  a  perpetual  interdict  of 
all  Anti-Slavery  discussion  and  effort 
throughout  the  Republic.  On  this 
hypothesis,  and  on  this  alone.  Gen. 
McClellan's  course  while  in  high 
command,  but  especially  during  that 
long  Autumn  and  Winter,  becomes 
coherent  and  comprehensible. 

The  Kehels,  so  vastly  outnumbered 
and  overmatched  in  every  thing  but 
leadership,  were,  of  coarse,  too  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  virtual 
siege  of  Washington,  with  all  but  one 
of  its  lines  of  communication  with  the 
loyal  States  obstructed,  to  make  any 
offensive  movement ;  and  the  only  as- 
sault made  that  Winter  upon  our  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief's main  position,  was  je- 
pelled  with  prompt,  decided  energy. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows : 

A  portion  of  the  melodious  Hutch- 
inson family,  having  been  attracted 
to  Washington  by  the  novelty  of  find- 
ing the  public  balls  of  that  city  no 
longer  barricaded  against  the  utter- 
ance of  humane  and  generous  senti- 
ments, had  there  solicited  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  permission  to  visit  tiie 
camps  across  the  Potomac,  in  order  to 
break  the  monotony  and  cheer  the 
ru^edness  of  Winter  with  the  epon- 
taneouB,  unbought  carol  of  some  of 
their  simple,  heartfelt  eonga  Oen. 
Cameron  gave  their  project  not  mere- 
ly his  cordial  assent,  bnt  his  emphatic 
commendation;  and,  thus  endorsed, 
they  received  Gen.  McClellan's  gra- 
cious permisBion.  So  they  passed  over 
to  the  camps,  and  were  singing  to  de- 
lighted crowds  of  soldier%  when  an 
officer's  quick  ear  caught  the  drift  of 
what  sounded  like -^Jo^iiiOT*.'  Forth- 
with, there  were  commotion,  and  ef- 
fervescence, and  indignation,  rising 
from  circle  to  circle  of  the  military  . 
aristocracy,  until  they  reached  the 
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Terj  highest,  drawing  thence  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

"Bj/  dinetion  of  Mai^Otn.  McCleBan, 
tkf  ptrm.il  gisen  to  tAe  Sutehiruim  Family 
to  ting  in  tA»  eampt,  and  their  pom  to  worn 
the  Potenui&,  are  rmotfd,  and  they  vill  not 
he  alloaed  to  ting  to  the  Irocpt," 

As  the  then  freshly  uttered  stanzas 
of  JoHK  G,  'WiirmEE,  which  thas 
cansed  the  peremptory,  ignominious 
suppression  and  expulsion  of  the 
Hntchinsons,  are  of  themselves  a 
memorable  and  stirring  portion  of 
the  history  of  our  time,  they  may  fit- 
ly— as  they  will  most  worthily — close 
tiiis  volume : 

"EIN  FBSTB  BtJKQ  18T  WISER  GOTT."" 
(LDtlirr's  Httdh) 

'Wb  wait  beneatL  the  fnmoce-blaBt 

The  pangs  of  transformation : 
Not  paiolesslj  doth  Ood  reout 
And  mold  mxevr  the  oation. 
Hot  hvra»  the  Brv 
Where  wrongs  expire; 
Nor  spares  the  band 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  sDoient  vvQ. 
The  hand-breadth  cloud  the  sagea  feared 

lu  bloodj  rain  ia  droppioK ; 
The  poison-plant  the  fathers  qtared 
Alt  else  b  oTertopping. 
Eaat,  West,  South,  North, 
It  onrses  earth ; 
All  Justice  dies, 
And  fraad  and  lies 
Lire  onlj  in  its  shadow. 
That  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  oi  steel  f 

What  points  the  rebel  caononf 
What  seta  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 
On  th'  old  star-spangled  penmoat 
What  breaks  Die  oatii 
Of  th'meno'  th' South! 
Wliat  whets  the  knife 
For  th<  Union's  life  t— 
Hark  to  the  answer:  BlatcbtI 
Then  waste  no  blows  on  lesser  foe^ 

In  strife  nnworth J  freemen : 
God  lifts  h>-da7  the  rail,  and  shows 
The  feattu-es  of  the  demtm  I 


O  North  and  Bonth, 
lb  riotinw  both, 
Can  ^e  not  017, 
"  Let  Slavery  die  t" 
And  Union  Jind  in  Freedom  f 

What  though  the  cost-ont  apirit  tear 

The  nation  in  bis  going! 
We,  who  have  shared  the  gnilt,  mnst  share 
The  pong  of  his  o'erthrowing! 
Whatc'er  tlie  loss, 
Whateer  the  cross, 
Bhail  the;  complwa 
or  present  pain 
Who  trust  in  God's  hereafter! 

For  who  that  leans  on  His  right  arm 

Was  ever  yet  forsaken! 
What  rigbteoos  oaose  can  suffer  harm 
If  He  iU  part  has  taken! 
Tbongh  wild  and  load 
And  dark  the  cload, 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  oahn  sky  of  To-lforrow  I 
Above  the  rattdd'ning  ct7  for  blood. 

Above  tbe  wild  war-druoiming. 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  heard,  with  good 
The  evil  overcoming. 
Give  prayer  and  purse 
To  stay  the  Carse 
Whose  wrong  we  share, 
Whose  shame  we  bear, 
Whose  end  diall  gladden  Heaven  t 
In  vain  the  hells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges, 
While  still  is  spared  the  evil  thii^ 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  kneQ 
Of  Slavery  forever  I 
Then  let  the  selfish  lip  be  dnmh. 

And  bushed  the  breath  of  sighing: 
Before  the  joy  ot  peaoe  miut  oota* 
The  palna  of  purifying, 
God  give  us  grace. 
Each  in  bis  place, 
To  bear  bis  lot 
And,  marmuringnot, 
Eodare  and  wait  and  labor  I 


'  'Our  Qod  is  a  strong  fbrtress,'  (or  castle.) 
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It  IB  ristedon  page  119  that  "the  Synod  of 
EsDtDCky  adapted  a  report  on  Slavery  which 
condemned  elafoholding  broadly  and  thorough- 
ly," etc  That  Blatement  i»  not  literally  accurate. 
The  Synod  met  at  BodtUIb,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1335,  Biid  appointed  a  Committee  of  ten — Ave 
ministers  and  Sve  elders — who  were  instructed 
Co  "digest  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  moral  and 
Toligioua  instroction  of  our  slavea,  and  for  their 
(liture  emancipation,"  etc  The  Committee  did 
ita  duty  faithfully,  and  the  report  in  due  time 
appeared — its  character  being  such  as  is  indicated 
Id  the  text.  The  result  was  duly  submitted  to 
the  Synod  at  its  neit  meeting,  at  Bardstown,  in 
IB36;  but  no  action  was  talien  Uiereon,  beyond 
noting  OD  the  Synod's  records  the  reception  of 
Uio  report,  wbioh  had  meantime  been  printed, 
and  had  excited  some  feeling  among  the  alave- 
holders. 


IL 


I  the 


The  statoment  on  page  120, 
attitude  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Churcli 
teward  Slavery,  is  held  by  members  of  that 
Church  to  require  qualiflcalion,  in  view  of  its 
more  recent  action  on  the  subject.  The  mate- 
rial tvAi  are  aa  follows : 

At  the  sasBiun  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Clovalaod,  Ohio,  for  1B37,  a  report  on  Slaveir 
of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Orertures,  after 
having  been  debated  with  great  animation  for 
the  better  port  of  a  weeli,  was  SnaUy  adopted 
(June  3d),  by  the  dedsive  majority  of  1 69  yeas 
to  26  nays.  This  report  is  largely  dovoCed  to  a 
redlal  of  the  former  testimonies  of  the  Preaby- 
terian  ChurcQi  on  the  general  aubjecl,  and  is 
leveled  at  the  new  Southern  doctrine  that  Sla- 
very is  essentially  beneficent  and  Juat — a  doc- 
trine notoriously  at  variance  with  that  ori^nally 
maint^iied  by  this  Church.    The  Report  says: 

"  We  are  especially  pained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  South,  have  given 
official  notice  to  us  that  a  number  of  ministers 
and  ruling  elders,  as  well  as  many  church-mem- 
bers, in  their  eooneetion,  hold  alavoa  'from 
principle' and  'of  choice,'  'believing  it  to  be, 
acceding  to  the  Bible,  right,'  and  have,  without 
any  qualirying  eipUnttion,  assumed  the  reepon- 
cibility  of  sustaining  such  ministers,  elders,  and 
church-ntombera,  in  their  position.  We  deem  it 
our  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  our  constitutional 
•utiiority,  'to  bear  testimony  against  errar  in 
doctrine,  or  immorality  in  practice,  in  any  church. 
Presbytery,  or  Synod,'  to  disapprove  and  ear- 
nestly oondJemn  the  position  wbioh  has  been  thus 
■ssaroed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  South, 
■a  on«  which  ia  opposed  to  tbe  establiahed  oon- 


victjons  of  the  PresbyteiiMi  Church,  nod  must 
operate  to  mar  ita  peace  and  seriously  hinder  ita 
proapiiiity,  BSwell  as  briogr^miBch  on  our  holy 
religion;  and  we  do  hereby  call  on  the  Presby- 
tery to  review  and  rectify  their  posiliot.  Such 
doctrine  and  practice  cannot  be  ponuanentl}' 
tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  May  they 
speedily  melt  away  under  the  illuminating  and 
mellowing  influence  of  tho  Oospel  and  grace  of 
God  our  Saviour  ( 

"  We  do  not,  indeed,  pronounoe  a  sentence  of 
indiacriminata  condemnation  upon  all  our  breth- 
ren who  are.  unfortunately,  connected  with  tha 
system  of  Stavery.  We  tenderly  aympathiia 
with  all  those  who  deplore  the  evil,  end  ate 
liooestly  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  present 
well-being  of  their  eUves,  and  for  their  com- 
plete emancipation.  We  would  aid,  and  not 
cmlwrrasa,  such  brethren.  And  yet,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  General  Assembly  of  1818,  we 
would  'earneally  warn  them  aguinat  unduly  ex- 
tending the  plea  of  necessity;  agamst  making 
it  a  covoE  for  the  love  and  practice  of  Slavery, 
or  a  pretense  for  not  using  elTorts  that  are  law- 
ful and  practicable  to  ei^ngulah  this  evil.' " 

Upon  the  aDOouncamect  of  this  vote.  Rev. 
James  Q.  Hamner,  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia 
presented  the  protest  of  twenty-two  Southem 
members  of  the  Assembly  against  this  doctrine 
of  (ha  Report,  saying: 

"We  protest — Because,  while  past  General 
Assemblies  have  asserted  that  the  system  of 
Slavery  is  wrong,  they  have  heretofore  affirmed 
that  the  slaveholder  was  so  controlled  by  State 
laws,  obligations  of  guardianship,  and  humanity, 
that  he  was,  as  thus  Mtuated,  without  censure 
□r  odium  as  the  master.  Tills  averment  in  the 
testimony  tX  pMt  Assemltlies  has  so  far  satis- 
Qed  the  South,  as  te  make  it  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  protest  againot  the  mere  anU-SlaTeiy 
part  of  sudi  tesUmony. 

"  We  protest,  then,  now.  That  the  present  act 
of  the  Assembly  is  such  on  assertion,  without 
authority  from  the  word  of  Qod,  or  the  o^anio 
law  of  OiB  Presbyterian  body. 

"  We  protest  that  sui^  action  ia,  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  tbe  virtual  exscinding  of  the 
South,  whatever  be  the  motives  of  those  irho 
vote  the  deed. 

"  We  protest,  that  such  indirect  eidiion  is 
unrighteons,  oppressive,  uncalled  for — the  ex- 
ercise of  usori»d  power — daBtmctive  of  Uie 
unity  of  the  Church— hurtful  te  the  North  and 
the  South — and  adding  to  the  peril  of  the  Uiuoit 
of  these  United  States." 

From  tho  date  of  this  action— which  seems  to 
have  been  but  a  more  eifdidt  reaSrmance  of 
the  older  tastimonles  of  tSe  Church  against  Bla- 
very,  and  to  have  ato^ted  far  ahortof  declaring 
Bta*eh61diiig  Inconsistent  witii  the  Chriatian 
clioracter — the  Kew  School  Presbyterian  Ghoitb 
bad  hardly  a  fbothold  In  ttie  Siava  BtUM. 
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in. 

lAa  JKany  £miwi0  Journal  of  M»7  20th.  ISfll, 
oommeDting  on  a  verj  abuaiTs  Attack  on  Qot. 
Seirard,  in  a  then  recent  Richmond  Whig,  with 
T^Bjd  to  his  Bsauraoces  to  or  through  Judge 
Campbell,  respecting  Fort  Sumter,  sajs: 

"  If  the  Secretary  oT  Slate  were  at  liberty  to 
Tsplj  to  ei-Judge  Campbell,  reTealing  all  that 
passed  between  them  on  several  occaaiona,  not 
only  no  imputation,  of  ineinceritj  woyld  rest 
upon  the  Secretary,  but  the  facta  would  aerioualy 
affisct  Judge  OampbeU'i  well-eatablisbed  reputa- 
tion Tor  i^ndor  and  franlcDesa.  These  revela- 
tioas  woiild  funilEta  no  erideDce  of  either  the 
'lUaehood'  or  'duplidly'  of  Governor  Seward; 
for  there  waa  nothing  of  either  in  Mb  cmver- 

"  We  violate  noconfldeace  in  saying  that  Judge 
Campbell  balanced  long  between  Loyalty  and 
Socession ;  the  preponderanoe,  up  to  a  late  day, 
being  in  favor  of  (he  Union.  If  he  at  any  time 
looked  with  fororor  gatis&ction  upon  Secession, 
he  waa  much  and  geaersllj  misuoderatood.  If 
he  did  not  seriously  coDtcmplste  remaining  in 
the  TTnion  and  apon  the  Bench,  he  was  misun- 
deralood.  If,  during  that  period  of  mental  Iriel, 
he  waa  acting  in  harmony  with  the  leading  coe- 
mies  of  IhoUnion,  be  waa  groBsly  misundersKwd. 

"That  Gov.  Seward  conversed  freely  with 
Judge  Campbell,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we 
doubt,  that,  in  those  conversations,  at  one  period, 
he  iDtimal«d  that  Fort  Sumior  nu^ild  t>e  evacuat- 
ed. Hecertainly  believedso;  foundinghisopinion 
upon  a  knowledge  of.Qen.  Scott's  recommenda- 
two.  Subsequently,  the  Preaident  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  authorize  an  effort  to  reenforce  and  pro- 
vision that  fbrcresB.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Gov.  Seward  met  Judge  Campbell  after  that 
change  of  purpose ;  but  be  was  not  at  Hberty,  if 
they  did  meet,  to  reveal  what  was  so  well  kept 

"  But,  whatever  Gov.  Sew«rd  laid  or  intimated 
to  Judge  Campbell,  waa  true  at  the  thne  It  waa 
uid. 

"That  Judge  Campbell  reported  to  the  OoDfede- 
late  Prewdeut  half  thai  he  aaid  or  intimated,  ia 
more  than  doubtfuL" 

IT. 

The  statement  on  pages  US-SO,  that  the 
origrinal  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  waa  impelled  by 
B  Btrlngent,  imperative  poliuoal  neoesaity — that 
boetilltlea  were  inaugurated,  to  prevent  the  else 
inevitable  crumbling  away  and  utter  oollapseof 
the  Confederacy — lias  received  additiooal  con- 
flrmstion  since  that  portion  of  this  work  waa 
atereotyped,  through  an  averment  ot  Hon.  Jem. 
(Semens,  late  D.  S.  Senator  fi^m  Alabama,  who^ 
in  a  UnioD  meetiiig  held  at  the  dty  of  liia  red- 
denoe,  HnntaviUe,  Ala.,  March  13,  1861,  said: 

"Before  I  declare  this  meeting  adjourned,  I 
wish  to  state  a  hat  in  relation  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war:  Borne  time  after  the  ordi- 
nanoe  of  Secession  waa  paflsed,  I  was  in  Uoot- 
gomery,  and  called  upon  Preudent  Davis,  who 
waa  in  that  city.  Davis,  Mcmminper,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  QHchriat,  the  member  from  Lowndes 


County,  and  several  others,  were  preaent  As  t 
entered,  the  conversatioa  ceased.  They  were 
evideutly  diBcussiug  tho  propriety  of  BriDg  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  Two  or  three  of  them  withdrew 
to  a  corner  of  the  room;  aod  I  lieard  Gilchrist 
Bay  to  tho  Secretary  of  War,  '  II  tiuist  be  done. 
Delay  ImoiaoBilu,  and  Alitiiayaaglaya  in  the  Union. 
You  tnuat  tprinlde  btood  in  Vu  fiiixs  ef  the  people.' " 
The  Secretary  of  War  in  question  was  Mr. 
Lcroy  Pope  Walker,  also  a  dtizen  of  UuolsvillB, 
who  made,  the  evening  after  Fort  Sumter's  sur- 
render, a  public  proclamation  that  the  Rcbela 
would  have  possession  of  Washington  City  wilhui 
a  month.  He  wasan  original  l^et^ssionist;  while 
Seualor  Clemens,  with  most  of  the  people  of  their 
county  (Madison),  clung  to  the  Union,  bo  long  as 
they  uould  with  safety.  That  Mr.  Clemens  haa 
fabricated  such  a  atatomout  with  regard  to  two 
of  his  neiglibors,  by  whom  it  might  so  easily  be 
refuted,  if  untrue,  will  hardly  be  suggested. 

T. 

That  the  speedy  capture  and  occupation  of 
Washington  by  the  OonfederMea  were  confi- 
dently anticipated  by  their  shieb,  as  amonf;  the 
earliest  and  most  inevitable  results  of  the  War 
they  were  inaugurating,  has,  perhaps,  been  suffi- 
ciently establinhed  In  due  course;  but,  Btncetbe 
OovemoraofVlrguiia,  North  Carolina,  Kentncky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  with  others,  bc^y 
and  broadly  charged  President  Lincoln  with 
wanlouly  inaugurating  civil  war,  by  his  Procla- 
matioD  calling  out  l&,0(tO  militia  for  the  defense 
of  the  Federal  metropolia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
acoumulate  evidence  on  this  bead.  Here  is  what 
Wm.  H.  Russell,  The  Jimaf*  correspondent,  who 
was  in  the  South  when  Sumter  was  reduced,  re- 
cords in  his  '  Diary,'  under  (he  date  of  April  2Dth, 
isei,  just  afler  dining  at  Cbarieston  with  W. 
H.  Trescott,  W.  Poreher  Miles,  Gov.  Manning, 
and  other  pioneers  of  Disunion : 

"TheSecosaioaiBM  are  in  grMt  delight  over 
Gov.  Lotchsr's  proclamation,  calling  out  troops 
and  volunteers ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  Wtukiitg- 
toavriUbe  aaacked,  and  Ua  owt  o/  Bladt  BigniA- 
Ikan  vermin,  mhidt  hmmt  the  oynlai,  be  druca 

TL 
It  is  stated  on  page  348,  Uiat  the  North  Caro- 
lina Convention,  which  ultimately  paswd  an 
Ordbance  of  Secession,  was  the  same  which  ihs 
people  of  tiiat  State  originally  elected  to  keep  her 
in  the  Union,  and  decided  should  not  meet  The 
fact  appears  to  have  been  otherwise — that  the 
Convention  which  did  the  deed  was  a  new  one, 
elected  just  after  the  reducdon  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  under  the  popular  coovicUon  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln waa  wagiog  an  uu provoked  war  on  'the 
South.' 
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Brolaski.  C.iPT.,  (Union,)  killed  nt  Belmont,  597. 
Brooks,  Jaubs,  speech  on  ths  Moiicon  War,  200. 
Brooks,  PbestonS.,  assails  Senator  Sumner,  309. 
Baatn.  Aaron  V',,  sends  T.  W.  Qilmer's  letter 

to  Gen.  JackonB.  IDS. 
Brown,  Albert  G„  of  Miss.,  visits  Buchanan, 

Browk,  B.  Gratz,  at  Cbinago  Convention,  331. 
Bbowh,  Oat~,  ([lDion,)et  ChicamiODiDico,  600. 
Brown,  Col.  Habvki,  at  Port  Piokens,  601. 
Brown,  David  Paul,  12G, 
Brown,  Fbbdsbice,  killed  by  Martin  Wh::e,  3S4, 
Bbown,  Gov,  Josepq  B,  of  Ga.,  apesch  utOon- 
Teatl<Hi,BSI:  bit  Mew>w«,  Diglni  ti<     "'  -  *" 
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Vaown,  J4nv,att]i»liaWeefBtMk  Jack,  244 

tn:  b1>air|]r|]lk.tJ>tol«:wkK  axlixuk  Hta  of 

•U™,r 


bti  -Cun« 


inal.'  Sj:v-»1 ;  tho'Xht.  «*?• 
■.  IVI-4;  leilirlol.  MarliOlllM.  !»S;  lirtlBT 
III.  S«:  latur  to  Mr.  llampbnr.WT:  bis 
«ia-»:  ConrrttsJon.1. 8Ui 
vYOB,  of  ualtiaiore,  4G1;  haraoguea 

°" """""""  "'"""■""'•"ll 


Bbowi 

llioiii      _      ,_ 

Hlltl'tlw  Prnlilont,  4m! 
Bbohtn,  Milton,  of  Tenn., 
Bbowh,  Ouveo,  killed  at  Harper's  Forrj,  392. 
Bboivh,  Owen,  eon  of  John  Brown.  188;  ea- 

aprs  from  Hirpct't  Kortj.  3W. 
BROWlf,   WAT90S,  killod  at  Harper's  Perry,  201. 
Browmbll,  Fiuncu  E.  kills  (ho  murderer  or 

ELLsxuMII,  M« 

Bnoicin.vii,  O.  H.,  of  ni.,  in  Senate,  565-7. 
Bbownwit,  Paosox.  citation  Itom,  4R4. 
Bninnckllfr,   The,  (Mo.,)  citatioD  from,  138. 
BBr*»,"(Juif    M.,  of    Tei»8,  withdraws   from 

UuDnn.  C-isiFnllun.  81& 
BBTltTT,    WlLUAU   CULLEH,  IGS. 

Bdobanav,    Jaubs,    94;    presents    >n    Abnli- 

IMS,l3l  :UJ:  namlniw^  For  'pinlinit. '>isr«l<clnl. 
US;  sppoinu  R.  J.  Wulkor  Oovenior  uf  Knnau,  21^; 
«rfi>»  lhi>  ntwnUnes  o(  ttn  L«<ini|>lnn  CuiuUlBllon. 
SU;  aU;  I.VI:  bl>  Inugiirml,  lUiCFUt  Irom.  Ml;  U- 
t«iirli  lh«  OiUDit  irwtlns.«ti.,«7a;  cibOwum  thmn^ 
r«t  or  Wllllan  W*tt»,  Kf.  I*  rlalto-l  br  Albert  G. 
Bmira.  ST'-3;  nStn  ■  nnrd  fiir  Ihn  lutan  iiT  Julm 
Bravo,  U«;  M:i;  hi*  Mawim  In  tlM  8. 0.  Convanllnn. 
SU:  bMw  Arniniil  Miiniiv.aaT  to  8TI;4US;KBd> 
Ouihlug  tu  CbirlMbin.  MO;  4tt;  414;  iH:  vnIo  salt 
fgrh!QilDK<'ntuclir,4»2:  lolbn- to  .(.'If.  Di.lo  All. 

Buokinohah,  Oot.,  of  CooB.,  i, 

BUCCNBB,  Atuttt,  of  Kj.,  194. 

BuCKNBR,  Geh.  SniOH  B..  ornnizes  State  Onard ; 

touUellUJourm-t  cant*  bUa.  in :  tat  ;»»■.  0». 
BiTFrALO,  N.  Y.,  (ho  ftce-Boil  Convention  at, 

111 ;  iu  Plitfoni).  lt& 
BcFPOBD.  Coi.,  of  Aia„  his  arriral  in   Kansas, 

tU;  t>e)IoiiuLavr«iics.M8. 
Buu.   Rus,  battle  of.  6SS   to  641 :    our  armr 

,. ... .  ^fia;ni,p  „f  t!,«M<l,N(li  our 


—    .._,  lunl  of  nt   !iichm<md  iW.- 

jHleV   M2-3;  olliiir    MMiintfc  dtapit  ~ 
-i;   luuri    luulnod,   bU;    IMntuIn 
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BoBXBTT,  L.    W.,   of  N.  J.,   letter  from  Qav. 

Prh)iito,4» 
BuBHETT,  TH03.  L,  of  Kj.,  Rebel  Conf^rcss,  Gl  1. 
Bums,  ADrHOSV,  the  case  of.  2t&;  110. 
Bdsnb.  Wm.,  makes  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  463. 
BuK(^n>t^  Coi..  M  Bull  Run,  641. 
BvBBOw,  B.,  of  Ark.,  in  Dem.  Ooavenllim,  31S. 
Bdrt,  Col.,  (Robe!,)  kiUed  at  BhH'b  BluET,  G24. 
Boar.  Ges,  Abmibtsad,  of  3.  C,  190 ;  378. 
BciKroy,  Gk>v.  Wii.,orDeI.,  Message,  3  JOj  460-61. 
BuTLis.  AHDftEw  P.,  of  3.  C,  denounces  Clay's 


10  Oinil 


,J,4T. 


Bim-EB,  Gbx.  Benjaibx  F.,  JQ  the  Chtu'Ieaton  Coa- 
Trnll.in.  SII;  818;  HTlTen  In  UvtImhI  «IIk  Um  Uti 
MiK,  4U:  nt  AniuipolKtn-TU:  bikes  twiMHlonoT 
BttlUmor.-,  *Tl;  "bsm  In  LIbtrli,"  (HH;  HJ;  wlm 
Ooo.  P  Karo.  C^;  camuudltlM  IIutentupoilllloD, 


BtrrUR,  Gbh.  Wk.  O.,  of  Ej.,  omninBted  for 

Vtas-PrciMent.  1»1. 
BuTLKB,  MAJOit,  (Bebel,)  IdUed  at  Belmont,  e9T. 


Cabill,E.O.,  eaniyfrocaJacksmla Davis, 687. 

Cairo,  IIL,  threatened  by  Uie  Rebels.  683. 

CALUOU.t,  JoflM  C,  13;  is  contrasted  with  Geo. 
Jacktiiii.  SS-e;  M:  migns  lbs  Vtc'-PrHiiUnFF.  do, 
(14;  tiipiiorU.  tlinOiini«Tnni«T»riir,  tOI,  Ills  diiiillcllj 
with  thu  QrurzL-i  Imlbni.  IM;  bin  runnrt  nn  InoriHIUT 
.mail-ni»iHT.  olt,  1»;  14S-4;  IM-i-S;  SrrtvUrj  ot 
BulAniHlerTylpr.  lU;  ISO;  tnUnicli  our  MIolitH  at 
Parfairllb  n-gnnt  to  4BfcMllun.  1«  Ui  ITI;  ITS;  IS*; 
In  Ibr  J>Fa<KnlJ<!  C-inTrnllul  of  IMV  191 :  IH:  14S; 

2U  ;"!».> ;'^Ton^  J ^UHHi'a  racolUictioni  of,'857-8; 
nllu-lon  to,  Bit 
CALiFOii;Jii,iuCoogTi>sg,190tol9j;  901;  Presi- 

nl,!M,  Uauit,  I>««lj,  Clay,  Bin!  WrWron  SlaTfrr 
In,  a It-O;  ndmltwL u n Suto,  KB;  fiii;lili'..-ttaio  ou* 
tti.  tH:  Sn ;  witb<ltni»  rnim  Di^iii.  Convcntign.  S19. 

Caln  Uebtino,  Abolition  petition  frutn,  144. 
Cahbbblbno,  C.  C,  109. 
Cauebok,  Cou  JADoa,  killod  at  Bull  Bun,  S4E. 
Caubros,  Obs.  Suios,  in  the  Chioagi  Conveii- 
■"■■-■■■■    ■■«««, 


u  UcD.  Fnin.int 


.nMl^vHirl.  KIO;  I 


lii»  opinion  in  Drod 


punc  lbs  attnek  nt  Bull  Ub  . 

Cahpdell,  Jodob  Jon:<  A., 

Soolfs  ow.  S.W:  430;   IMtrr 

TAa  AllHtnn  Kt/nlng  J«aFfwlBa.  eK£ 
CAUPCABLa^  Ohio.  Virginie  Unionislaat,  630. 
Camp  Coui,  Mo.,  a  Union  regiment  routed  at,  67t. 
Cavp  JAOEaox,Ho.,oiq)t;ireiIbjL]ron,  490;  4SL 
CA^rrsRSDBr,  Conn.,  mob  violenoe  at,  117, 
C,vBLiLB,Cor..,{tInion,l  moves  against  Jeff.  Thomp- 

KU  at  Fr»di:rj^towii,  Uo..  »1. 
Cabulb.  Jonv  S.,  SlS-19:  takes  liis  seat  in  the 

nti'.MI-S,  cl„mii«  to  Mr.'jJroi.nlnE'i  vkiTB,  (WT;  iqc 
[WHS  tho  'Prsfo'  meuunor  JohDKn,  olUiK^ilV 
CARLYLa  TflOUAB,  13;    &05. 

Cabb,  Wilsox,  N.  C.,  speodi  et  Baltimore.  463. 

Cabbick's  Fobd,  battle  of,  523-1. 

Cabkoll,  Cbabus^  President  of  the  Colonlzntlou 

Bodoly,  '.i. 
Cabtiiaob,  Ito..  Rebels  defeotod  poar,  eT6. 
CAitrrEB,  David  C,  <n  Ohic^o  Convention,  311. 
Cask  Qbm.  Lbwik  let;  opposoii,  as  Minister  at 
"    '      tha  ;)lkto-TTwLa.snpi}rtHSl..n  oulntnplc  trmtT, 

»:  bli  opinion  of  tlia  Wilmol  PidvIm,  \K; 

lUI  for   Prt'il.lenc,   181:  2tj;  ZS) ;  £31;  Ut; 

I  Ills  port  nl  WiuUngtun,41l. 
Cabs,  The  Cutteu,  given  up  to  Rebels,  413. 

Plvcksbt,  occupied  by  S.  Carolina,  409. 
Catbon,  Judoh,  opinion  in  Dred  Scott  case,  236, 
CQAKSDia.  Wu.  E.,  135;   142;    to  Webster,  363. 
CbapUAH,  EEmi.1,  in  Dem.  ConvenUon,  314. 
CHABLBSToy,  S.  C,  68;  rifling  of  tho  mriils  et, 
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rinud  ■!  Uacol 
I  Wliiw  Club  at 
.  nlc.439;  I 
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dnrini:  tba  bombArdmiD^ 
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CAorlMas  Cootkt,  The,  citation  from,  139;  331- 

>;  S9T;  usanaw  tlio  nUtncor  troops  In  Ui> North  lo 

bj  mIjot  Anderxm.  ioi 

Iharlalon  Marcury.  The,  331;  on  the  forta  la 
ChmrkKon  bnrbor.  «J. 

Chablestow!!,  Vs.,  John  Brown  and  his  followers 
IninrlsnTinl  11.194;  tbelrexeinrtlod  ak(it*,M9-t;  Mal»- 
•iiriM  Hnt  M  BlUaan  Awn,  4M. 

CUABLorcB,  N.  C,  U.  S.  Mint  aeiMd  at,  43S. 
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■  member  of  PrMest  fjswia'i  CibUiBl,  t^ 
CBAflH,  S^HUEL,  33  ;   107. 
CSATHUi,  C  W.,  Brown's  CooTentlaii  tbere,  S87. 
CoATHAK-ai.  CHiPEin  AboUtioD  maeting  at,  136. 
CHlATfijllt,  Geh.,  flghtB  at  Belmoat,  690. 
CHBAf  HomtTAiif,  Ta.,  battle  o^  626. 
CaBBOEKBS  and  Cebbkb,  their  eipuldon  from 

Chmnut,  Jambs,  Jt,  of  S.  C.,  his  TiawB  on  Sla- 
Tflry.  TS ;  hli  Bp««h  tt  Columbia  SftI ;  rvAl^i  hli  seM 
In  Cbe  U.  S,  Senxls,  837 ;  Wtlu  Port  SnmUr.  US, 

OmoAOO,  IIL,  RepablicsD  GoDventioQ  at,  319. 

Chicago  Jaurval,  T^onbattleofBeLmoat,  K9a-6. 

Chicago  Tima,  Tbt,  □□  the  PraEident's  call,  467. 

CHiCAjaooKico,  N.  C,  the  SghlJag  at,  SOO-1. 

Ghoistabel,  quotation  from  the  poem  or,  121. 

CflBiBTUNA,  Fa.,  fugitive-Hiave  caso  there,  215. 

ChUBCH,  S.INTOBD  E,,  of  N,  T.,  in  UouglaB  Coo- 
TMtlon,  818 ;  In  AlUny  ■  Pubm'  CoBrenaoo.  K&, 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  nigitlTe-alave  case  at,  21S~ 

OiTUiTtaati  Biiguirer,  The,  39J ;  citation  from,  4D6. 
dncinnaii  Gaatte,  Tlit,  citation  from,  631. 
Clark,  Jobm  B.,  of  Mo.,  304-6;  expelled  from 

tfaa  UouH  fliT  tnuoiL  M2;  *  RatHi  Brlgndler.  K4 
Glabk,  DANnn.ofK.  H.,3ai;  his  siibBtitute  for 

508 :  hli  rwlve  to'eiH  ^>»1  memien,  boj  :°51^ 
Olai^  U.  L,  of  Mo.,  674;  st  WUson's Ci»ek,  682. 
Cl^RKSBUtul,  To.,  surrender  at  Bebels  at,  520. 
Clat,  CASBirs  U.,  in  the  Chicago  Convention, 

SSI :  oommudt  the  TDlontMn  it  WuUDgCoD,  47a 
Clai,  James  B.,  ot  'K^.,  in  the  'Peace  Confar- 

Cl^v,  uLlST,  IS;  President  of  the  Colonization 
Bodet}',  12;  oppoxt  the  MIhodH  Keatrlctliiii.  7S;  hla 

ffi<ueUvntothaMtMl>l■^ldd>HIt«.8a;  M>:  intndnci'e 
LCompcoraiH  Tulir,  101 ;  deAndi  Itaa  i;li(irekMt,  IN ; 
propnM*  BiBMcl|wti>in  In  Keniurk)',  111;  l<8-9:  la 
WTittntobTTTin-lDl82S,li4:  lU:  IM;  kliletUTia 
n<  ifaUtmal  InMUgtantr,  etc.  1«T:  rerlew  ot  the 
IVeaMenUll  ounH,  108;  hi)  Inatraollone  tu  Ur.  QiJ- 
lULn,  US;  In  the  Wbtj  (Somentl.in  or  18W,  IW ;  hia 
ComproiDlwariSSa^WS;  r«plle<tu-T<!ir.D*vli,3«6;  re- 
partiabtll  onniitzini  l;Mh,(slc.,  XDI:  bia  L'smnramlH 
DHauinNiid«nud,«ie;ttl;  DIiub'i  (pinion  ot  Clif'a 
•entlmeDl*,  tw-l ;  MS;  (tTon  Iba  PuuniA  Cuagreag, 
MI;  liistmDlliinat«UlnlalerB««'«tt.tM;lDamotlnDe 
to  HtMra.  ladaraoD  mA  Bernont,  SM ;  letter  to  LMlla 
Con]ba,.it,»48-*;  he  llkaoa  the  Union  t»  >  muriun, 
lei;  alliialoB  to,  8W;  4M;  PolUrd'a  eiUmita  oT ClAj-a 
InfluMica,  etc.  «0)-lO. 

Clattoh,  John  M.,  of  Del,  190. 
-    Clbmems,  Hon.  Jbbb.,  at  Huatsvllle,  AJa.,  632. 
ClevblaM),  Ohio,  Got.  Seward's  speech  at,  199; 

■lohD  Brairn'B  prvceedlsgi  at,  tti& 
CUMOMAN,  ThokaS  L.,  of  N.  C,  308  ;   829  ;  his 

pr«pr\pUiiB  for  -frw  <lab«le«,"  878;  dliulon  to,  40*; 

487 1  In  Cunfederata  Uungrsu.  43^-4 ;  tlluilon  to,  914 
CUMiON,  Da  Witt,  alluaioo  to,  18 ;  394. 
GuHTOH,  GiOBOB,  sUusioa  to,  42 ;  264. 
CuHTON,  Qbobob  W.,  Bpeech  at  Albaaj,  394-S. 
Clinton  Hall,  M.  Y,,  proposed  meetiog  at,  125. 
Clinton,  Miss.,  against  Abolitioniets,  128. 
Clotir,  Rkt.  L.  p.,  letter  to  Got.  Letcher,  397. 
Cobb,  Howili^  of  Ga.,  chosen  Speaker,  203 ; 

tU;  SA8;  reislEn'atho  control  of  the  TroMirr,  411. 

CocHBAHB,  John.  ofN.  Y.,  374. 
CoCKBTBviLLg,  Md,,  occupied  by  FedenUa,  471. 
OooBiTKLL,  Col.  Milton,  at  Ball's  BluiT,  S23-4. 
Colbcbn,Abot.  Adjt.  Gen.  A.  V.,  621. 
CoLCOCK,  b.  J.,  resigns  as  Coll.  at  Charleston,  336, 
I,  Jacob,  of  Vt,  308;  m  Chicago^  321 


CoLUNBmXE,  OomL,  John  Brown  ctmtraots  tot 

COLOEADO  TBttRiTOKT,  Organized,  388. 
Columbia,  Pa.,  fugiriTe-aliiTB  caae  at,  216. 
Colombia,  S.  C.,  Legislature  oouTenes  at,  330; 

CbauiDt'i(»echtt.881:  Boyoe'iBaS;  £uBn\S8IL 
OoLUMBL'a,  CasiSTOPBER,  implicated  in  the  Save- 

Trule.  M ;  dl>c»Term  eotUHi  In  the  Wot  iDdiea,  ai. 
CoLUMBCS,  Ohio,  Preffidect  LJnodn  at,  419. 
Combs,  Gbs.  Lislis,  of  Ky.,  letter  to,  343-1 ;  491 
fluiET,  Tax  Baia,  laet,  with  cargo  ot  sla7ea,  17& 
VJp'OORA  N-  H..  pro-Slavery  mob  at,  127. 
flONOBaoATiONAUBrs,  Tex,  and  SUvery,  119. 
CoNNBcmcvT,  slave  population  in  1790;   trocoa 

ftml«he4  darlBK  the  KevolutlaD.  88;  SI;  Ant  AlwH- 

tlooaadetyla.  101:  10^;  dlmlnlahpd  BipnblicaB  mk- 

>>rit]'ln.80a;  BacklnEhiuD  reelected  Id.  8M. 
GoNNBs,  JAicsa,  reeigns  at  CharleBton,  33G. 
CONWAT,  Gov.  Elias  W.,  of  Ark,  341. 
Cook,  Capt.,  routed  at  Camp  Cole,  Uo.,  67S. 
Cook,  with  Jotin  Brown,  29S  ;  is  executed,  293. 
COPELAND,  with  John  Brown,  29S;iseiecuted,299. 
Coppoa,withJ(An Brown, 294;  39B; executed, 399. 
0()F>>00,  escapes  from  Harper's  Ferrj,  299. 
CoBOOBAN,  Col.  Michaku   633;   vrounded  and 

taen  priKHwr  II  Boll  Kus.  MIS, 
CoBTEs,  discovers  cotton  in  Mexico,  68. 
OoEwiN.  Tbohab,  of  Ohio,  appoioted  Chainnkn 

of  a  Select  Cummlttae.  Sli;  hie  rrpnrt.  tfit-T:  aOm 

■  Joint  reaolva  tu  amend  the  Coutltslloa.  88T-8 :  W& 
Cotton  Gin,  history,  63-86.     See  WarraBT. 
Cox,  Gin,,  (Union.)  captures  Barboursville,  Ta, 

ud  pnnB^  Wlae.  Cit4.jiL 
Oox,  RBv.  8AMCEL  H..  hit  chunA  mobbed,  136. 
Cox.  Samubl  S,  of  Ohio,  offbra  a  '  Peace'  resolil- 

Cbanch,  Judge,  signs  an  Abolition  petition,  141. 
Ceandall,  Prudbhoe,  peraeculed  for  teaching 

oolond  chlldrui.  m, 
Cbawpoed,  Mabtin  J.,  a  Confederate  Commis- 

tinner  at  WMhingloB.  4W)  ID  488. 

Cbawtohd,  Wm  H.,  of  Qa.,  91. 

CRrrTBNDEN,  J.  J„of  K/.,  308;  plaada  for  'Con- 

dllstlaii'  In  the  Sonata,  818 ;  iBtrodoou  hla  Oampra- 
■      —  -       -      ■  ilu  imtnre,8:ei.i~-     '~ 

Le  KenCook  J  Cotiyg 
the  House,  M8. 
CmxiiiAN,  Col.  St.  Gbobge,  (Rebel,)  kiDed,  G16. 
Csosa-LiNEs,  Va.,  Federals  defeated  at,  &2S.  • 
Cbusb,  David,  a  Missouri  slaveholder,  slain,  286. 
Cuba,  268  to  172;  its  scquisition  demanded  bj 

the  Demoontle  Canvenllon  ol  1880.  US. 
COMBEBLAND,  0.  S.  Fbioate,  at  NurfcJk,  478. 
CuMiNQ,  Col.  Wm.,  of  Ga.,  91. 
CuBTiN,  Gov.  Anbbbw  G,,  of  Pa.,  elected,  32& 
CuBTB,  Oeo.W.,  suppressed  at  Pbitadeiphia,  3S7. 
CcBTis,  JUDQB  B.  B.,  2B2 ;  on  Dred  Scott,  260-3. 
CusmNO.  Caleb.  146;   chosen  President  of  the 

ChuteitoD  CoDvenH^  SM;   r«l^a  the  chair,  818; 

ClurleiUHi  by  Hocbanan,  409. 

CuYLER,  Thgodorb.  speoch  at  the  Pbiladelpbia 

■  Peace' mMtllig,S8S;  veleuma*  Prealdast  UdooU,  418; 


Daeotab  Tebbttort,  organization  of,  3SB. 
Dallas,  Qeoiiob  M.,  of  Pa.,  on  the  TariCT  and 

SlaVFrr.  ai;  nainlnatKd  tUr  Vtee- President.  104;  181. 
Daks,  Nathan,  reports  Ordinance  of  1787.  4a 
Danibl,  Judge,  of  Virginia,  on  Dred  Scott,  25T-8. 
DakiBn  (Oa.)  RBBOLCnONS,  The,  33. 
Datis.  Col  T.  A..  (Union,)  at  Bull  Run,  644. 
Da  via,  Com.  C.  H.,  rescues  Walker  at  lUvaa,  S76. 
Datis,  Gabbbi^  of  Kj.,  allasiaii  lo^  616. 
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DiTm,  Gkt.  Jkrr,  C,  in  command  at  Jefferson 

City,  5S«:  CST;  la  directed  to  InUmjit  FTIcc.ftSS. 
Davis,  IIenbt  Wintzb,  votes  for  PenaiiigtoD, 
9H;  rwilTe,  In  tha  Ooramlltw  of  TMrt^-lbrM,  SSS; 

DiVTS,  jRFTEttsoy,  3T ;  Totes  ^inst  Gen.  Ts;- 
lar.  19J:  opnoHi  C1n'>  Comprnmlu  msunnt.  KH; 


SW;ln  the  Canventlnn  a(  ISW^SIT:  1 
hU  propo»lltou  to  vponil  Uw  ('-onslitn 


I,  ud  St«nD»>ii.  AI&. 


°Jili:  hJTlutizn- 


nggra  Id  MarvfuuL  472:  wndi 
kuuu.  4S6:  eitneU  rmin  bt>  ] 
Mg*  of  Juir  SOUl  4M;  MO-I 
■DDDdenH;  lattar  Dvin  Biichu 
BcfBoUa  •»d  Plur«\  6r  - 
Brf;hi..ir.r  -'-  '  ---■ 
■Itlin 


ll  (UBTUltcb  c 

e  Willi  a>T. 


popuLitioa 


wn.  677;  wrlU-s^o  PrciiilBot 
,  ..     „  .ptur«l prtwleorlcicii, AW. 

DATia,  Joas,  of  Unas.,  189. 

Datis,  Job:!  O,,  of  Ind.,  aamed  for  Speakw,  305. 

Davo;  JoitH  W.,  of  Id(L,  cliosan  Speaker,  1S6. 

Dawsoh,  Wm.  C,  of  Ga.,  223. 

Datton,  Johatoak,  ll.  D.,  44. 

Datios,  William  L.,  nominated  fbr  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  i*t;  In  Iho  Cbtca^  ConTfntlun,  S2l, 

Z)£  Boa's  lieview,  dtution  fVom,  7^1. 

DiOLABAnoH  or  Iksependbncs,  Thi,  eitred 
fromtticoiiKliul:  nuoiii  Gtrio^rUiBDinluloii.  54:10 
•dupUon,  K;  lu  jiracepls  <l.'n«l  by  Jud^  Th»t,  SM. 

Dblawaox,  slave  ""     '  ''       '  "'    "" 

Leglsluun  ttrun  th 
drmvtl  uf  from  th«  . 

papnlaUiiiilii  ibM.  »ili«r7;  Out,  Ba nun's  Ktluii  wl^li 
nATdtiilhi!  Pnililcnt'i  call  fortriHiiM.  tea-,  tkSS. 

Hi  BAuaanHH,  W.  P.,  of  S.  C ,  resolution  of,  346. 

Di  Soto,  diKoveiB  the  MissiBsippi ;  liis  death,  S3. 

DlTBOTT,  Uicb.,  fii^tive-Blave  arrests  at,  216. 

Delroil  Fret  Pttse,  Tht,  citation  from,  392 ;  on 
the  Pmldest'i  chJI  tor  troun.  407. 

Dbtbhs,  Col.,  at  Ball's  BIuB;  621. 

DicKniBos,  John,  of  Del,  45. 

DiDsmsoK,  Daxiel  S..  191 ;  at  Chwleaton,  31T. 

DiOKlHSON,  Mb.,  of  Misa.,  Com.  to  Delaware,  350. 

DlSTBUn  ov  COLUHBIA,  HJ;  143;  petitions  tO 
ibollih  BliTerj  In.  !t4  u>  147;  Ooll'i  rawluUan,IMi 
Cllr'a  romproDilH  meHanii  reguding,  108;  nopnla- 
UoD  In  1900,  SOI. 

DirsN,  Col.  Alkzakdeb  S.,  of  N.  T.,  513. 

Dm,  JoaK  A,  his  repugnance  to  Annexation 
OTaroome,  174;  SiTreUrji  uf  Ihu  Tr™«urT.412;  hla 
nlebnUfdordur,  418;  appulmtdsMuJur-Ocnenl,  MS. 

Dixon,  AaoHiBALD,  of  Ky.,  hU  proposed  amend- 
mant  Id  the  NebnalLa  Mil.  ^H :  ttmennwIUi  Mr.  Dddk- 
las,  ISt;  Ul ;  U  th*  Union  ineutlng  il  LouliTllla,  4N. 

DixoH,  James,  of  Conn.,  on  the  Rebellion,  665. 

DoDDBOtOB,  Fbiup,  110. 

DODOB,  AuoL'srus  C.,  of  Iowa,  Bubmils  the  Ne- 
bmaUblll  to  tha  Sanate.  m. 

DoSALDSON,  Uabsua^  of  KoDsai,  244. 

DoHBLSOK,  Akdiusw  J.,  for  Vice-President,  24T. 

DoBSBT,  Ua.,  of  W.  Va.,  fevora  new  State,  619, 

bORangiHEB,  KlAJoa,  on  Zogooyi's  charge,  592. 

DoDBLBDAT,  Capt.  Abnes,  at  Fort  Sumter,  441. 

DooonBBTY,  Col,,  wounded  at  Belmont,  597. 

DouQRBBTT,  LtKtrr.,  kilted  at  Dehnont,  597, 

DouaLAS,  8TKPBBX  A,,  189;  194;  reports  a  bill 
toor^nolze  Oragnn.  IM;  pranoaci  to  utanri  tha  aa- 
W  Una  lo  the  Paalfla,  IVI;  l»j;  rtpnrts  ■  hill  lo  admit 
Calif'Hiiti.  and  ormnizo  Uuh  and  Nav  Mcileu.  «I7: 
iii\  bill  tn  onrmlu  Nchniaki,  «1S;  Ua  nport  imum- 
panyln^'  Ic  •ii,--^:  Iha  NpbwliB.Kai>«a  Mil.  «3S;  ro- 
■lwad>lottgu(wlHu>B,tW;  la  Ux  Dom.  Ouavealloa 
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of  ItlH  tM;  appoaaa  the  Lewsipton  Conatltatloi, 
130;  canviwaa iMnola  with  Lloarin.  SOI;  SIM;  l>«mo- 

of  ISMiSlT;  nomlnilt«lfiirFretldant,»ia;  MS;  r^vCir 
of  Iha  anvuL  g3«  to  SJ8 ;  cUasinad  Uble  of  the  Preal- 
dantlil  v<ite.«2d;  IiTnn  the  tTnloD.  S4a ;  In  Iha  Con- 
mlttos  o(  ThlrlpOD.  tui;  401 ;  motion  In  hvor  of  Uw 
Uouie  plaa.  403;  446-7 :  faeutllr  ■uppnrta  hia  whnla 
aounU7    410-1;  ills  r^pV  w  BracklnrldBe,  441 :  i-olo 

that  ■"the  elmh  w^ra'tuo  smiIj  aaiialU'd,'  Bll 
Don,  WiLUAX,  Bhot  dead  In  Kanaaa,  341. 
Downs,  of  La-,  dououncen  Clay's  measarea,  206. 
DBANBSVIU.B,  battlo  of,  625-8. 

Dbattoh,  Coumahder  E.,  at  Port  Royal,  605. 
Dbattoh.  Ges.  T.,  (Rebel)  at  Port  Royal,  COS. 
Detwood,  Mo.,  skirmiah  at,  585. 
Dvo  Spbi\o,  Mo.,  Rebels  defeated  at,  677. 
Dl-uoMT.  Col.,  Philippi,  522  ;  Carrick's  ford,  523. 
DcNN,  Wa.  M.,  of  Jnd.,  '  Peace'  project  of,  314. 
Dd  Pont.  Com.  Samubl  F.,  G04  ;   bombards  the 

DuBYKi,  Coi.  H.  B.",  529;   at  LUtle  Betliol,  631. 


EabLe,  TaouAH,  bic^rapher  of  BenJ.  Lundy,  116. 

Eablt,  Col.,  (Rebel,)  at  BuU  Run,  543. 

Bast  Tennessbe,  DfH'laration  of  GrievanceB  by 


Eddt,  SiH.,  of  K  I.,  on  Missouri  Compromise,  80. 

Kduokos,  John  W,,  Ice. 

Edul'kdson,  Hbnrt  a.,  of  Ya.,  abettor  of  tho 

Rdwabds,  Kbv.   Jonatbah,   extract  fVom   bU 

■anDoncBlhe  BliTe-Tnde.  etc,  tM);  70;  269;  501. 
EowABDSVlLLE,  ilL,  fugitiTO-sUtvecoUBt,  217-]  S. 
Elliot,  John  M.,  of  Ky.,  in  Oon£  Congress,  61 1. 
"Eijjdt'b  Dbbatis,"  extract  from,  61. 
Bllls.  Got.  John  W,,  of  N.  C,  calls  a  Conven- 

(iran  PrUldsltrB  call  Rr  trouni.  if« ;  on'rla  hi*  IdUu- 

Ellswoeth,  Cou,  at  Alexandria,  and  ileatli,  533. 
Eliiobb,  John  A.,  Commissioucr  from  Alabonut 

ED  the  South  Carotins  ConTEQtloB;  hliapecah.  SU-S. 
Ei^fteb,  Mb.,  speech  nt  Tweddle  Hall,  394-S. 
£lzet,  Cot.  Ab:K)LD,  (Rebel,)  at  Bull  Run,  643.   ' 
EnumdpaloT,  Tht,  112. 
EiutBSON,  Db.,  owner  of  Dred  Scott,  261-2. 
Encouiuu,  Thk,  wrecked,  with  slaves,  170. 
Es«U8H,  TViLLiAic  H.,  of  Ind.,  proviso  to  the 

Rrl.i«k«blll,SaS;  lUO;    a'Paaca' pniiH.lUon,  874. 

EsTBBPBiBB,  The,  driven  into  Bennndn,  176, 
EfpbS)  Ml(.,Df  Fla.,  at  Charle8t«a  Convemiun.  314. 
Etheridge,  EhebSON.  is  tttreal«npd  with  "cold 

■taal  and  bullet^'■  If  he  sueaki  lor  tha  Union,  4^  ; 

ohuaen  Clerk  of  tha  lloaaa,  bU. 
Eostis,  captured,  with  Mason  and  Slldell,  606. 
Etans,  Bobt.  J.,  letter  to,  from  John  Aduma,  61. 
Etabts,  Jebeuuh,  on  Slavery  and  Indians,  lOiI, 
Evabt8,Wm.  M.,  of  N.  T.,  at  Chici^  Coo.,  321. 
Eteevft,   Alkiandkb  il,  his  inatrucliona  ro- 

EvsBETT,    ICdwaed,  Giirlj  pro-SlaveiT  opinions 

Uubit,«ot»^1H;  nominated  r«^ee-I'reddenCllie; 

leller  to,  from  Raverdy  Juhnaon.  WA 
EwELL,  Oas..  rapuUod  at  Bull  Run;  544. 
Kepobts,  yalue  ot,  by  8tk  Decennial  Ctnsns,  23. 


FAiBf  AX  CocBT-nocBB,  Va.,  rninn  cavo'ry  dash 
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Faikfikld.  UtL,  of  Us.,  ofTera  petitiona  fbr  Abo- 

llUau  III  the  Fidcnl  DlatricI,  US. 
Panbdii.  Hall,  Boston,  in  refused  Tor  a  meeting 

lu  <»Bjl>li.-r  Ou!  olrcumsuniw  rif  Loiejoy'i  dsUli.  141. 
Fahkex.  Cok,  capCured  and  shot  iu  Texas,  laO. 
FABMitAkL  Cab.  N.  L.,  woundi-d  at  Bull  Rod,  645. 
KATBrnti'tLLR,  N.  C,  BoUuroof  Araeaal,lll;  i85. 
'•ftvltrali'l.  The,"  citation  trom,4i;  45;  49. 
Fedeb.vubis,  I  OB,  their  politioal  bliiaderB,  8S; 

thi'lrfurrlEB  policy' K3^ 
Fmhale  Asti-Slavboi  SoctBTT,  mobbed,  127. 
Field,  D.inc  DuDLBT,  IGR;  in  the 'Pe»oe' Con- 

r«vncr.  3SS:  Dtaent  Irom.  Ma 
FU-LIDDItTEIUNa,  witli  regard  to  Cuba,  SG9-270; 

Erttelnmn'*  in.  mv.t  brniighl  1^  Jiullce  In  llm  UnlpB, 
i:  ln<t»n.-l  bi  ih.>  licmacratfE  lony.  !TI-8;  dc- 
saiiiin'a  b;  Ibo  brabllani.  li^ 

FiLUiOKB,  MlIXAKD,  nominated  for  Vioe-Pred- 
Arn',  193:  his  uwHlrm  to  the  Pr»l<lenc}'.  M9 ;  In  (he 
Whig  <linvvntl"n  rif  ISW.  K3;  iii>mlniil<il  /ur  Proil- 
dent,  MI;  hli  siK-wh  at  All.imy.  ill:  iho  vulo  ho  ro- 
i!«lv«l,!4a;  ToLocMlfiirlilniln  Kontnctj,  4W. 

PwDBB,  Col.,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Bull  Run,  SIj. 

FiTEPATIiICK,  Behjamin,  of  Ala.,  Dominated  for 

Vl»-Prni.l.-lH,8l9, 

Florida,  iiivuiona  of ;  doatructioa  of  the  negro 


emiiuD  .<  Mil  v.*i  thfrBin,  MT;  poimlulun  In  IMO^ 
Ul;  uicnn  of  FedermI  pTDpalT;  Fort  PiekeM  bn- 
•iKcnl,  411 

Flour,  onnutl  product  of,  by  Eth  cenaus,  IS. 

Flotd,  John,  Oovernor  of  Va.,  sTmpathizea  with 
thaHulllllen.1D0. 

Flotd;  Job:!  B.,  hia  opinion  on  tho  Cuba  ones' 
tlna.!S3:  hlsdis|ii.smc>norUiaF«J«nil  fonetlnlVxae, 
811;  nrilcmbli  ikui  irf  3«™tiry  uf  Wur;  uhedulcuf 
bit  nnli-r  IVir  InneA'r  oT  arine  Imm  PHtibunih,  40S:  Us 
naaoiit  r>r  ivBlKliinE,  4031  m  aeongt  uf  hli  duralea. 

or'uioKrvle4'-<r.4U:"allusliint^t«l:  tlOe:  ■u'nr'Ulri 
Qt-R.  Wlac  IB  WiMt  Vlriliilit:  ths  bsttk  uf  LuDlfai 
FcrT)-,  02};  eOiicu  lila  cKipa  rropi  Oca.  Benhui,  MO. 
Floormoy,  FRA-tcis  B.,  uf  Ark.,  309,  315. 
Foots,  H.  &.  oDdisa.,  191;  opposes  CI.it'b  Com- 

*  ■»  nnt  nMcct  to  (bollahlng 

Malrlet.  tM;  MT;   choHD 


Iho   S1«vo-T™1o   1 


Mpiik^tl 


Foots,  Capt.,  ottlie  hattlo  of  fielaiant,  G97. 
FoRNGT,  Col.  Jobh  It..  (Rebel,)  allusion  to  In 

BiAggi  nnlrr,  4S«:  wuiindL-dat  DnneBvlllc.l»& 
FoBNKT,  Jouv  W.,  chuson  Clerk  of  the  Uonso, 

SU;  cboun  Ucrk  uf  Iho  Si-nsU',  fi» 

FoRSTTU,  Joii!i  C,  to  envoy  from  Texan,  151, 
Fort  BB.\rnECAlui,  besieged  and  taken,  G04-IJ. 
Foot  Clark,  bombarded,  SOD;  captured,  GOft. 
Pr.  llATTEiua,  boiubardcil,  509;  captured.  GOO. 
Four  Jackson,  Ga.,  BoizodbyGoo^ia,41l. 
Fort  Jacksos,  Lo..  seiied  by  the  Stale.  113. 
Foitr  U.tcOM,  seized  by  North  Carolina,  4LI. 
Poitr  McRab,  seized  by  the  Florida  troops,  411. 
Four  UDOQATi,  seized  by  Alabama,  412, 
FoBT  Uoultrib,  evacuated  by  Uojor  Aoderaon, 

4»7l  *lwt  tl.B  Charleiioo  piuwt        "       "  " 

plRt  bf  IS.  C  400 ;  linn  an  Stu-  or 


s  taid.  407-S:  o 
■oW«l.4r 


Ui't. 


'  of  Unsg,  4.10;   Pmlcli'i 


Fob;  n:;B,  sc'zcil  by  Louisiana  troops,  4IS. 
FoBT  I'l^LASKL  seized  by  Geori^la  troo|M,  411. 
Font  HaOTt,  Kansas,  captured  by  Uon^mory, 

tii:  iK<:<ii>lv]l  by  Oon.  rrlw.  CS3. 
Foni  SuiTU,  Ark.,  seized  by  Kolon  Borlaad,  4S8. 
PoSTSr.  Pinur,  seized  by  Louisiana,  4U. 
PoBr  ScMTCB,  407 ;  KI^uo''  Anderson  takes  pos- 


eur ur  the  \ 


••*l»ti  I 


-I:  Whrtnliriilu 


Clwlnton,  441; 

44a-l:  nuri  m  the  •oa^m,  euuiiui 

en, 44.'*;  no»irl<irjinerp-iriUim,44 

the  r.Tl.  44d;  Iho  BurTriiAcr.44S-9;  irvii  Ficiuuneui  u 

tbo  North,  4,18:  the  Preildi^nt's  M^.Ul>(l^.  SML 
i'oai  Walgbb,  bombarded,  GOl;  captured,  605. 
FosTBB,  Epkraim  H..  on  anoeMtion,  172. 
FoOTBO,  Heat  D.,  of  Pa.,  beaten,  by  Curtin,  3S6. 
PouKB,  Cou.  PbiupB.,  anecdote  of,  597. 
FitAxcK,  ao^uisitlon  of  Louisiana  by.  54 ;  cesaion 

ot  lu  thprnlli''lSulrt.M;  Is  propUlnUil  to  ftrnr  our 

*„„,.,., I-,,  ^h-™...  inn  r„  111;  Ae  |»,llry  iif  WMh- 
lui  thu  tmty  vlth.  !£&- 


injFtiin  t/kvard,  iU  .  .. 

2»;  pmpuKt  Ut  giiaronUie  Cube  to  Sp 
Frankfobt,  Ky.,  Secesaionists  to  meet  there,  493. 
FbaNELIS,  BEKJAMLt,  35;  42;  !07;2.">j;  3Sj-6. 
FRASKLi.\,  .IbsSB,  of  N.  C,  Chairman^  Com- 

idUtee  on  Indluu  Terrllorr  uumoriilt  for  ^vary.  GB. 
PaANKLlM,T.  E.,  in  'Peace  CoBference,'  401. 
Fbrdbrice,  lid.,  a  constable  at,  makes  an  oiler 

b)lboihfrllT..fMonlre!il.*l8:theUsl»li>"K™aireDM 

al,47U^  a  lliilua  lliiiDe  (luard  orgaalEoil  fit,  jii. 
FuEOERicKTOWN,  Mo.,  RcbcU  beoteo  at,  591. 
Fra  Press.  Tlit,  115. 
Fbhe-Soilebs,  Tub,  their  Convention  of  1848| 

191;  lliolrPlstf<BTn.l»i;  CooTcntloa  ur  IKK,  M3. 
Fiuta-SiATB  lIoTKL.  at  Lnwrencc,  destroyed,  244. 
Fiikl[SQ11i;t8E.\,  Thbo.,  for  Vice-Pre.tident,  lt>4. 
FuEMOKT,  JoiM  C.,  nominated  for  President.  24U; 


In  Iho  Uegulc 


urky.4»l: 

;,6IW;  op- 

II.5S4:  hiiileun'ta 
..-,  094-4;  bli  KuKtmonr  beD-re  tbn  IJotn. 

jlheCmi'laeiurtbo  Wjt.BM;  hli  Praokmb. 

tins  oT  Ans.  81,  lS«i.  591;  Ihedlunallkiii  oTbU  bma; 
hllrrnly  to  Iha  rvquEftkilon  on  hfm  trmo  Woahlni^toB, 
63T;  bts  cSUrte  to  R'lleTe  LednnoB.  KJ-H:  tori  ti> 
Ji-BiTiiin  Ctlr.  BSS;  puibu  vealwart];  Is  TliTird  hf 
aen.Camcnmondaalli'.blW:  reschee  Wamw ;  Zmci- 
ayli  chnrgo.  bBl-«;  l>  rellovrdof  hie  ooioman.l,  SM; 
review  or  the  dlflleBlUea  atleadlng  hla  cuopnlEn.  vie, 

Phost,  Ogh.  D.  H.,  surpriaed  and  Ci^tured,  490. 
FuornvB Slavb Law,  109;  2iDta324;  212-13. 

Fulton,  BoBBKT,  18;  Eli  Whitney  to,  65;  G8. 


QAi!jR8,<?By.,  ordered  to  Gooi^ia,  103;  instructed 

to  destroy  Florida  flirt  UT. 
Gallatht,  Mr,  approoehea  Great   Britain  with 

mi»el  to  fuiUlic  alnii^s,  IT4. 
Gamblb,  H.  R.,  Bijtoer  ofnlettertoLovejor,  131; 

IS3;  niEikra  a  rvnnrt  In  the  Mluunrl  Cuavsntliiik,  438 ; 

li  chneon  Oavrmiir  orUlwqrt,  STO. 
Qaktt.Obn.  K.  W.,onUnioniBminArkanaaa.515. 
OABOifBii,  LtGiiT.  Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  613. 
Garxeo.  Uakqarkt,  the  case  of,  219. 
Garkbtt,  Ml'scob  R.  II ,  of  Va,,  eiultinfrfy  pro- 

Gblnuthei>K»el<in(^3.C-U  WuhliiKt>Hi,4in;lslur 

to  Trcicuu,  of  iS.  C,  4TO-S0. 
Qarxbtt,  Gbs.   Robert  S,.  attacked  at  Laurel 

UIILa^-liU  Carrlck'i  Futd.  tSl;  blsd«IU.  a-^l. 
QAiiSErr,  Mr.,  of  Va.,  roporte  in  fovjr  of  Blftvi>- 

hnldlBfln  Inillaps  TenllarT.  92. 
Qabrard,  Col.,  in  command  at  Wildest,  GIG. 
Qarrett,  J,  W.,  President  of  B.  and  Ohio  Rail- 

nncl ;  bti  illsialch  to  Ibe  DiUtlmnrc  aalborllltt,  4«;  4C& 
GARRiaOHIAKS,  Tll^  IIG;   IIT. 
GA&EtisoN,  Wu  Llovd,  114;  sketch  of  hia  life, 

llStollI:  alla>ianla,1tl:  1(»;  im  ;  141. 
G.isoo^ADB  Bridqe,  Uo.,  burnt  by  Rebels,  491. 
G.vBTOM,  JiDGB  \iu.,  ofN.  C,  bis  (^nion  applied 


Qaowt  Bbido^  burnt  by  Qsn.  Wise,  GM. 
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G-AITLBT  Uororr,  Rosocrana'g  att«inpt  on,  626. 
GEAltl  t  WsLLSa,  in  tho  Alloc  riots,  13T. 
Ge&HY,  Gsy..  captures  liollvar  Uiglita,  S20. 
Qbaby,  John  W.,  Qovomor  of  Eansaa,  343. 
Qbs.  AjutsToona,  The  Pkivatsek,  go3. 

Oeniwnf  Uiiiasraal  Ernaacipai^an,  The,  113. 
Gboboe  IV..  Manifesto  of  Jao.  nth,  lai3,  C07. 
Ueoboia,  tettloioeiiCof,  by  OgleUwrpe,  31 :  oppo- 
dtkui  to,  mid  InlnirlacUun  <  STsierji,  ii:  Dutin  i:e. 


n  Slav 


PbI.I1. 


Ihc  Uccln 


with  tha  Collun  Ola,  GS  l-i  «;  fciv.  'rrunp  ttmM- 
Ihlus  nHh  tha  Nulllllm.  IIX) :  hor  ncrflillgw  ircUuKnt 
ofUli9lRillu>.inu>10G;  l<H;  sbeomjniininwt  Top 
tbanrrrstofOuirlwn.lti:  wlUiilnn'imtinlbpDrnin- 
entlc  OnDrentlun,  SIS;  Ur.  Owldon  pmtnti,  811); 
Sconakui  nwi-ttnz  In,  SWi  Mllltnn'  C<infeuti'>n  Bt 
Wlllad^vlllii.  9Sl;  aiephani'i  UbIihi  Bpcsch.  >42  to 
M4;  hcrifqiMl  (ur  di'Inr  kept  secret  tn  thu  Stmlli  (JUv 
ltB:i  CcinrDHilun.  84.t:  Ben-si'oa  of  u'l  tui«  ibirenn, 
U7:  pa)>u1itlonln  ISOO^UI;  olTon  i-uluntcen  t.Honth 
Cinihiu,  410;  Kjzuro  ut  Fi-der>l  proffn;  b;'.  411. 

GnBNT,  Trbatt  op,  102 ;  do.  results,  IIG. 

OiDDi.\'a9,  JosuuA  I^,  139;  321. 

OiuiA-i,  Ul,  of  AltoD,  IlL,  139  to  lit. 

QtUlKB,  Joiuj  A.,  of  N.  C,  rosolutioii  b7,  306-0. 

OiUlER,  Thos.  W.,  to  The  Miidinnian.  I'SG;  153. 

Gist,  Got.,  of  S.  C,  summons  Iiia  LegisUturo, 
SSO;  bli  MoMiga,  tSU-31. 

Gleason,  Capt.,  at  aiego  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  698-9. 

Glem,  Un,,  of  Uiss.,  iu  Bern.  Conceotion,  314. 

OMe,  Tilt,  ]4.r 

OoDrBBT,  GiLUAH  ft  Co.,  in  Alton  mob,  139-Ul. 

Gold,  ciporE  of|  by  6tb  Decennial  Census,  23. 

GoUAD,  Taus,  battle»(,  IBO. 

GOODBLL,  WlLUAH,  114;  125. 

GOBVAV,  Gem.,  at  Edward's  Fcrr?,  624. 

QoSPOKtj  tee  NoRTOLK. 

Gorr,  DAiniL,  of  N.  Y..  bia  resolve  oondenuung 
Ihiainfe-TnidalBtbsrMcnl  DIMrtu,  198. 

Gbaftox,  To.,  521;  622. 

Gbahau,  Wm.  A..of  N.  C,  rorT<c«-Preaidnit,223. 

Gramt,  Gbk.  it.  a,  279;  solicits  ro^aforcsaKnts 
of  Pntnunt,  S^T ;  Mnd>  tmnpi  ngilnM  Jtff,  Tboiaiwm, 
Ml;  hlsuuckuntlui  R^boli  at  Bolmnflt.  Ml  to  U7: 
h1ih<inwl>kllIe.laDil<Tlitin  IWn',  «97 ;  wMoplu  Pi- 
donlhtlS:  hli pmolnnutliin, fll& 

Great  BarrAi-t,  Yxn  tirdj  recognitloa  of  our 
IwlcneiHlniiiMN  IT;  llnil  InUno  In  •liroa  by.  eS;  nirty 

eliolnl  aulnloMaB  tbemaTe-lrwl*,  U:  ■llului  lo, 
:  prHudlcB  Dgaliut  lbs  CnttOB  Olblti;  tha  v«  or 
1S1«,  *f ;  htr  tiulf  MIiiDlMluni  wlUi  n^pird  to  1h» 
Indlus,  Iftt;  mmuailurliitilsiiliiguJnuuur  Anrn.-!' 
UiuB  MbgnKA  1»  III  III;  CMtruTcnr  vlth  REIKI  (a 
fujritlve  ilawi.  i:S  f<  l.I;  tbo  lluly  AUlinco,  ICI; 
propoMi  tufuinuilro  CubAto  Sinln.ITO;  VH;  sctloD 
with  rnpect  to  Itohcl  pr1v;L(«pn;  i>n<fX'il4*htB  fUrnlsUiH] 
bT  Vj\f\iiiA  In  Uo  W.iTDf  1SI&  K&;  Mi»ii  mill  Hltilvll, 
SM:  uMnct  IV>-ni  Uw  I'rlDco  UcwBt's  Mwlh'ito  uT 
UIS:lhrQu«.-B'(IVKliu>iillnn  or  l^l.OJT:  •la]iiuds 
■mil  rwiclTu-s  tho  pononi  of  Uuoa  aail  EiIjiJfII.  GOi 

GBSBif,  Lt.  John  T.,  kilbd  at  Groat  Bothol,  S3I. 

QBEE.VE,  Ubs.  Okh-,  befrionds  Wliilney,  60-Cl. 

GaEB»,oQeorJoliDDrott-ii'emeii.294;  298-0. 

GosBNt'lLL^  Toon.,  Umoa  CunvontioD  at,  433. 

Giteaa,  Cql.  Uaiut,  at  Vienna,  Vo.,  5^3, 

Grier,  JusncE,  217;  on  Dred  Scott,  237. 

Gootv,  Oalcsha,  of  Pil,  ofTora  a  bill  for  tho  od- 
■nlbluB  or  KiiiHiH,  Ul ;  li  ■  cisdlibta  Air  Spotcr, 
8H;  ehi>Hne|i«kcTilttlicE.tlraS«llan,GU. 

Oruder,  Etar.  Jacod,  100. 
GatnmT,  Felix,  boaten  by  Jdin  Bell,  17D. 
tloriiBis;  Jaues^  ofKy.,  in  tho  Donioorotic  Con- 
'  1  of  liW^SII^Bli;  Ua  rBjiorc  1b  lbs  'Poaeo 

.  j  bit   pnlBiblii,  uhI   the 


■dopted  pnuKnttloBI,  401:  ttku   port  <b  th*  tTshiB 
nuuUDgiit  Louiivmt,4»8. 
Gdtandotts,  Va.,  captured  by  Rebels,  03S. 


Daoclet,  PBOr.  Cbas.  W.,  to  Jeff.  Davia,  611. 

llAOBR^rowii,  Ud.,  John  Brown  st,  288. 

HAaoERTT,  Ltetrr.  Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Bun,  54S. 

Ualobbma-v,  Dh.  J.  A.,  36. 

Hale,  John  P.,  of  N.  H.,  171;  175;  nomiDated 
forl>iwM«Bt.Sia:S!4:4(r!:  hlirvponoB  tlia  diatnia- 
Uon  or  Ihu  HurToIk  Ilauy  Yuril.  m-i ;  471. 

Hall,  WiLi.AitD  P.,  of  Uo.,  226;  chosen  Lioiit 

OuTemoror  hli  SUt^  &7& 
JIai.lbok,  Qen.  [IE.VRY  W.,  succeeds  to  the  crmi- 

iDiind  In  Mlu.>Drl,  OM. 
Hamilto.v,  Alexander,  42;  letter  from  Lafay- 

cllsln,ei;  83;  IDT:  Mtorlo  MullwB,89;. 

Hamilton,  Andreit  J.,  of  Teias,  339;  356: 
Hamilton,  Qes.  ixvvs,  Jr.,  of  S.  C,  169. 
Haul^  Jakes,  a  riii^tive  slavo,  216. 
Hamlin.  Hannibal,  189;  nominaled  tot  Vioe- 


880;  881. 

Hamnbr,  Ret.  James  O.,  oo  Shivery,  631. 
Hampton,  Vn.,  burnt  by  Msgnider's  order,  629. 
Hampton.  Cou,  wounded  at  BuU  Run,  643. 
Hardy,  Commander  Robert,  cos. 
Harowicke,  Lori^  on  Slavery.  29. 
IUblan,  Ma,  of  lovm,  307. 
Harney,  Gen.  Wm,  S.,  makes  a  compact  with 

Oca.  PHcr:  It  M['cra«l«l,  4DI. 
Habpsk's  Fedrt,  414;  arsenBl  Grcd  and  ecacii- 

Uad.4fti:isTaauitoiltiTltrlH'li,&Sk  B»  Juim  UmwK. 
Hakrisdl'bo,  1'a,,  fui^tlve-BlBTO  arrests  at,  21G. 
HARRlSDCRe,  Tbibs,  burnt  by  Hantn  Anna,  150. 
Habris,  Got.  Ibuam  0.,  of  Tenn.,  34D ;   liis  an- 

■wtrlo  tba  l-raa1<lont'i  rrqnIillLnn.  4U :  49-1;  fill. 
Harris,  Gen.,  (Rebel,)  674;  576;  589. 
HaBBisON,  Wu.  HBNIir,  62-3;    154;  515. 

Hartford  Conventios,  Tiw,  b5. 

UArfERAS,  bombardment  of  tho  forts  at,  599; 

Ibclraptun.',  <W;  Kl. 
H.tw^  Richard,  of  Ey.,  allusion  to,  609;  au» 

«(h1b  Johnson,  u '  Prorh-luaul'  GorrFIwr.  SIT. 
Hawkins,  Capt,,  at  Fredericblowo,  Mo.,  <i91. 
Hawklvs,  Col.,  (Onion,)  GOO. 
H.vwKiKS,  Jn..  tho  Qrst  English  slave-trader,  28, 
Havkb,  Col.,  sent  to  W.  by  Got.  Pidieos,  413. 
IIayNB,  RourRt  y,,  8G;  93. 

nAZELiiuBST,  Isaac,  speech  at  tho  Fhihidclphla 

■rvKo'incclinicBM. 
HAZLm,  with  Brown,  298;  is  executed,  199. 
Heintzelman,  Gem.  S.  P.,  vroiiDded  at  BuU  Run, 

OU;  olDdal  report  of  the  laUlF,  MO;  Wl. 

Helper,  Hinton  R..  304. 

HENDRtCES,  T.  A.,  of  Ind,,  beaten  by  Lane,  326. 

IlENKT,  Ai.Ei.,  Mnyor  of  Philadelphia;  call*  a 

Tcacv'  iii«illn;:.«U;  hii  spanb.MS;  Ills  prolilblUua 
of  G,  W.  Curtis,  867;  4WI 

Henby,  Gcstavus  a..  aCoTnmissioncrfromTen- 
Brn™  to  the  Cnnftderacj,  4*1 

Henky,  Patpjck,  33;  43;  spcocli  against  con- 

Herkimbo,  N.  Y.,  Dem.  Convention  at,  106. 
IlioEORT  Point,  Ks.,  Free^tato  meeting  at,  242. 
lIiOKS,  Gov.  TiiO:!.  H.,  of  Md.,  refuses  to  coo- 
TOIH  his  LeilsliilurT,H4»;4ai:har*nenvs  Iho  Itslll- 

4011;  loltar  fruiii  SnTvlir]!  Srwsnl  t'l.  4eT:  4M:  his 
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n  to  South 


wthot ,     _ 

IIOAB,  Samcbl,  account  of  hia 

OUDrio*,  178  lolsb;  hU omtUI  n-ptri.  1H5. 
HoiMjE,  Geo.  B.,of  Kf.,  in  Rebel  Congress,  61T. 
HoLLiKS.  CoMUAKDEn,  his  Uissiasippi  fight,  603. 
HoLllAH,  UlL,  of  Ind.,  SCO;  GUI. 
.Holmes,  .Ioicj,  of  Mass.,  79;  his  vol*  on  the 

Mlsaourl  Ci)m[iromlu\  80:  Stn, 

Holt,  Josepu,  of  Ky.,  Secretary  of  War,  <9a 
HoPKFNa,  Rev.  flAsrcEL,  :n ;  71;  254-S. 
UOUSTOH,  SaU.,  140;  goes  to  Teias^  130;  COD- 

aas;  iiiiiii™tii,an).   9«t«a«." 
HcoGR,  Qeh.,  commauds  near  Fort  Mooroe,  529« 
IIuouBS,  Fa.i:Jeis  W.,  439. 
HuuPBiuiv,  Rev.  LutnEit,  John  Brown  to,  297. 
Hunt,  Geh.  ilEuncis,  lol. 
EtniTEB,  Gen.  David,  wounded  at   Bull  Run, 

MS;  Ml;  203;  U4. 
HrrKTEH,  R.  11.  T.,  of  Ta.,  317  ;  a  ConuniBsionor 


Ibbrtillb,  erects  a  forC  on  tho  Uiasissippi,  M. 

iBHAniu  Pacha,  plants  coMou  in  Ei^pt,  53. 

Illinois,  iIio  Douglas-Lincoln  debate  in,  301 ;  the 
tvulL.  •vn;  the  Suu  plfdn'9  u>jsLiin»  I<>  the  Ken- 
tacky  Unluntsts,  *1Ml    SctCAiMuid  Altos. 

Itll>ORTe,  value  of,  by  l<th  doceuniul  census,  23, 

Indiana,  Bopublicans  beaten  in,  301;  Rapubli- 
csD>iIinidorLtFlD.8je:  tbe  Stau  i>li'dgP9uilaUn«  U 
the  Efntucky  rnLuni.o,  493. 

Indiana  TEitRiTony',  rormation  of,  efforts  to  in- 
tfodum  SUtery,  etc%,  OJ-a 

Ibdiahapous,  Ind.,  Prewdent  Lincoln  at,  419. 

Indian  Cors,  19;  acnual  product  or  la  1359,  22. 

lNniANOLA,Tciaa,StBrofth6  West  seized  at,  *13. 

Indians,  enelBvement  of,  27;  do.  by  the  Puri- 
UdlSU;  troitineiit  oftlifl  Crecka  ond  Cbcrokwi  bf 
Obot^j;   PnaLiltDt  A4uiu  prvtecti  tbem  fh>iu  th« 

T»i^li>.trD'!:pt?l>loDlminGeo^i,T(lt;''ihalrXiHladl(. 

pawd  <jr  by  loUory,  105;  Ottir^  dcflet  llis  Indlsn 

l«i>\  ind  bnnn  ThkUi,  106 ;  lr»ti«s  Duuio  vith  thoK 

ot  Kuiiia,  ^3^ 
Inoebgoll,  CiiARLBS  J.,  oT  Pa„  reports  in  foror 

DrADDDUtiaii,in;  pitracirniinipeeohln  ISU.  1st. 
Insgrsoll,  Jofl^i'il  R.,  of  Pa.,  speech  at  the  Phil- 

■dclpbli '  Pmcv'  mrtdni^  SU. 
Iowa,  diminished  Republican  vote  in,  300-301. 
Iredell,  Jaheb,  of  N.  C,  eiplaina  the  omisaioo 

Iron,  product  of,  pig  and  wrought,  23. 
Iftvnie,  Col,,  crosses  into  West  Vii^nia,  621, 
IvBhBOS,  ALF.,ofGa.,  'fire-eat'iog'speociiof,  373. 


jACiraoN,  Andrew,  contrasted  with  Calhoun; 
Iholr  <iirJ»  llfc ;  ore  cho»n  Prealilt nl  mul  Vlro-Pn'sl. 
dent.  In  16^  tUL.  8»-S;  he  sdvunlcs  the  Prolerllvo 
lyttem.t«;  tirvel«etttlliilS3a.fl3;  lili unlert  to  lien. 
Bcolt  and  inumcllona  to  the  OiJlcrtor  of  CharlFBlnn. 
91;  laatiilirng^conlnistHl  vltli  Bmhumn ;  biB  Prsc- 
Ismitlan.  OS;  liB  ■ntldpatas  and  ivfutea  noe  ot  Ji:E 
DavlaV  nunlfenlooa;  appeals  to  the  i^vpla  of  Boiith 
<«vlliia,  ale,  >7;  his  Bp«lal  Ui^iugg  ag^ntt  NiilliH- 
aatloo,  W;  his  Bubsninenl  mMPCtlon,  and  itrrnitli  In 
the  Vree  SUUct.  lOO ;  lili  dOwtlaCuUon  with  the  <>Hn- 
pnunlM  Tirlir,  clc,  IHi ;  writes  lu  n  frteDd  his  ufilnl'in 
thi!iwn,102;  neeu'lUeaalrralj'vlth  tbeCberukiVBln 
ISIT  IDS;  hlteleclluo  Id  I9ii;  he.lgnofeslho  rlghUof 


ot  Abolition  docomeDtB,  193 ;  Icltcr  (n,  from  Dr.  Maya, 
IH;  131;  hia  reply  to  Ollmer'a  tetur,  lW-«:  Intlme' 

UT;  «8;  MO;  sllo«i'o"'lu,»TO;  ^;  61J. 
Jackson,  Guiookkb  F.,  of  Ho.,  chosen  Gov- 
ernor.Ml;  fnlly  CDminHteil  taS«KHlna.KI3;  calls hla 
U'^latuuiv  tu^rFChi'r,  S49 ;  hia  reply  w  Ih*  Prealdent'i 
eill  for  tn»pi.4IW:  h)s  elittlun  u  GoTLTnur  ot  Mn. 
49d;  Mt;  iuuiraicircnlir;  aillafarfi<l.'Km militia, Ml- 
S;  allnalontu.MO;  bla  mUiuryanpaliUDonta:  befll's 
to  Wanaw,  bTl;  retrenta  thrvDah  €arUia^  57^;  bh 
Decliimtlun  ot  iDdeneDdence.  M7;  DeEuilsIi's  an  ulli- 
incevlUilhaConfoildracr,Bn;aawmbWhl9Lcel:,lv 

paa»9d,  5M-*1  "™  " 

Jackson,  Uen.  IL  &.,  commands  Rebel  forcea 

jAOffOS,  t 

Patierson'a  julTtnee,  KU. 
Jackson,  Me.,  of  Mass.,  petitions  for  Abolition 

Jacssdn.  the  hotel-keeper  M  AleiandTiii,  kills 

Jacebon;  Bee  Fobt  Jackson andCAUp  Jackson. 
Jacobins,  Tag,  their  demanda  of  the  U,  St  2GU. 
Jamison,  Gbs.  I).  F.,  of  S.  C,  clioeen  President 

frftheSeoesalanCoaTentlon:  hltapweh,«ll 
Jat,  Joh.1,  hia  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  83; 

FrMdent  or  the  S.  T.  EminelpatlDii  Bnclely.  KIT ;  £U ; 

hia  Treaty  barnt  In  the  aueet^  W& 
jBPFERaoN,  Thouas,  IB;  citation  fltim  "Notes 

on  Vlirinii,"  21 :  eS;  ei  met  from  the  orfelnal  Dtndaia- 

«  certain  pa^np«,ete-,  81:  3^;  pruaenta  Vlrj^iiU'a  doe.! 
of  oea«li.n,8J;  hia  Ordlimnm  of  1IS1,M;  *S;  M;  la- 
straciloat  la  LiviD^tuo.  U:  hia  dlpt>rmwy  with 
Franoa  and  parehasu  of  LunlaEaaa  CA-0;  rtcunmcaJj 
Iho  Oiltun-OlD.liS;  lah»  the  Southern  Tlew  of  xiia 

tlon.  81 ;  beoiuira  the'  loder  ot  the  ■  l[epubltcaD^'  or 
■Antl-Fedirnllata,'  Sj;  hia  anihorahip  of  the  lt,-t^la. 
Uuniafll^sa:  bli  DncnnsUiuilomi)  Loulalsni  ecb^nie, 
84:  ]uttenb>SeuaIiffllr«klnrlilguanr]Wi|i-rnC,  Nitii' 

tain.  e»\  lH:  147;  2U;  hli  fonis^  poiley,  3M-S;  his 

m;  BllDaion  lu  In  >  Meuige  of  Jvlt  Dai'la,' uT  "" 

jENKiHa,  Col.,  surpriaes  OuyaDdotte,  Va.,  S2G. 

JoBNSON,  Alex.  B.,  speech  of.  at  Albanf,  SSD- 
-«0:  sOMtofhliaenllinentaon  tliflBeb<la,SM. 

Johnson,    Andrew,   of   Tenn.,    voted    for   in 


n  Conv 


.phln 


4IIT;  oireraiinuuluUonlDthaBeRale,^ 
Johnson,  Bbahlet  T.,  dispatch  from  Kane,  1G5. 
Johnson,  Geo.  W.,  flees  from  Kentucky  to  ilio 

Confederacy,  814;  choson  •  Protljlonnr  Oorernor,  «1J ; 

diH,  ud  ia  anccccded  by  Elehanl  HmwM.  SIT, 

JoBNBON,  UKBiiCHEi.  V.,  of  Ga.,  nomiosted  fur 


VIce-Preal 


nbyth 


■i^lnet  the  Oooc^  On] 
Johnson,  J.  P,,  of  Ark.,  aonounces  tho  witUdrawnl 
of  that  State  htm  the  DDmomtlc  Conrcntion,  31&. 

Johnson,  Judos,  on  the  Cotton-Gio,  66. 
Johnson,  Liedt.-Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  543. 
Johnson,  Rbvbrdt,  on  J.  C,  C^oun,  357-8. 
Johnson,  Rrv.  Thouas,  settled  in  Kansas,  235. 
Johnson,  Riohabd  M.,  an  amalganiatiiinist,  1:10. 
JoaxsON,  Thos.  B.,  of Ky.,  in  Conf. CoogreBS,  CIT. 
JouNSON,  Waldo  P.,  of  Mo.,  ofltra  a  'Peace'  re- 

aolralathoS.'n>te,  5;L 
Johnson,  Wh.  Cost,  of  Md.,  oOers  roaolvea  to 

reject  Abolition  peUtlon^  I4«. 
Johnston,  Col.  Edward,  cotnmaiids  the  RebeLi 

at  A1le|;huiy  Snmnilt,  Ya..  BIT. 
Johnston.  Gen.  Joseph  E,,  evacaatCB  Harper's 

■■  irrj,  etc.  B3S;  la  left  ut  liberty  U  reonforce  lj«nir.> 
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iSi: 
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JOHXS,  Col.  Jixva  A.,  Alleghany  Summit,  621. 
JoNBS,  LiBiTT.,  evacuates  Harper's  Feny,  6i2. 
JoNBS,  SnEairr  3ahusl  J.,  a  Border  BuCSut, 

Ut ;  UuHtau  ta  bamtMnI  I«wnn«.  Hi. 

Jordan,  Coi..,  (Rebel,)  bassUi  of  having  received 
d«IM1>  ot  oar  ptu  of  bsttio  bcrnra  Ball  Bun.  KO. 

Joseph,  Teie,  captured  b^  the  SaTumah,  59S. 

Jottmal  of  Oie  Timea,  Tfu,  IIB. 

Juoui,  Tbb,  destroTed  at  Pensaoola,  601-3. 

Julian,  Geobqi  W.,  of  Ind.,  nominated  for  Vloe- 
Fnildeiit  bf  Iba  Fr»-9ollen,  lU. 


KLioi,  J.  H.,  I 


?!* 


Easib,  JmoE  JoBK  E.,  letter  to  fVom  Polk,  1 G9 ; 

hli  dadslin  In  th«  cue  of  Enplwnilt  WillUmh  «l& 
Kaxb,  Geobob  p.,  Marahal  of  the  Baltimore  Po- 

(lb'[>it<h'u''BRul'er'T.  Jshnun,  «»:  irHDt  U  Vurt 
MclIeniT  V  leo.  Butter,  AM. 

Kansas,  tlie  Nebraaka-Kansas  Btniggle,  224  to 
351;   ulmliud  u  ■  Stou,  UI.     (Be*  Jonii  BaoTii, 

Kearsaboe,  U.  S.  Ouhboai,  blocJuulas  the  Sum- 

trrMQlbnlUr,  »t 

Keitt,  Lawkkncb  M.,  of  S.  C,  an  abettor  of  the 

uunlloDBanuier,  2»9;  In  BrcBisinn  ODnranUon,  Hfi. 
Eelley,  Col.,  of  W.  Ta.,  in  command  of  Camp 
Cu'lllc.OhlD.HO;  croiMilD  VbHllng.  B«;  livoiad- 
(<lall>hlllppl^B2i;  cuplnraa  RomDef,  Bts..  SIT. 

Kellt,  Williau,  at  IVeddla  Hall,  388. 

Eeniiau,  Alios,  to  P.  M.  at  Cbarleitoo,  1S9. 

Kettuckt,  17;  dave  population  in  1790,  3S; 
nnanliiwDBljdeTated  b>Jafferton,«t«.,SS;  thflBneHla- 
Hoiuaf tH.w;  wlthdniriil of dolegiua IhHD lh< Douc- 
lu  CoDTentJoD,  8IBi  Uagoffln  •Iseud  Qmrrnot,  Ms; 
till  foimg  (awird  Boulh  ChvIIds,  MOj  Uie  Stite  r*- 

.taUiaDBlon,»49;poi ' 

tiUtilnoC 


liiUuirBlon,S4S;p<ipiUiUonlBlSai^Ul;Lfe- 
eoC  pnpWH  a  nnanl  CoDTenllon  of  the  Bum, 
B;  ocrOoirenMpauiinrta  the  Preeldcni'a  hII 
for  tnwp*.  Mt;  pncreu  of  ■aeeialonin:  Higr"-'- 
iii>HH(k4M4:JLagt>lUareniiulnitara]:  Union 
Ing  UiLaiilttUlnwU;  the  —■ '"■-  °— -  " 


a)I'4tH; 


Bnekner;  Leflili 

eleetloD  fiiT  the  ■  Fe»e  Cr 

■     ■     UTOleoftlt 
1  at  th>  <u 


nbtei;  ^eeeh  of  Rons- 
lenUof  &e  Leclilitare; 
tlon,'«B;ieii'airufthD 


of  Fedonl  troupe  CS1:  ruTlew  of  her  poUtioU 
«)S-«;herTolenirthe  Union;  Union  LorIiIiI 
Kmblai,  «M;  Magoffln'i  loiter  to  the  Prosldanl,  «10; 
lbs  nnlv,  til;  UaiaBln'*  Ueuu*,  (II:  lontreiulTei 
of  tbcLeiltlatqiF:  Oen.  Orut  occujileg  Fidanh,  tit; 

OenalWfcaatlZollloofforl       " *'*-    -  "-- 

UoreheadajreHtAd;  Zollk ..^ 

<M;  Bmcklnrldgo'i  Aiinm,  SID; 


fult  eig;  ei-l 
rM  fiorbonnt 


captorM  fiorbonnvllle, 

eee^Tndi'^ik^Brsi^lheifftln  BtWIM-IM ind  Pike- 
tan,  Alfi;  goho^pfi  rotrvkl;  pTvcHdlnpof  the  Beccs- 

Zniiud:]/  Yeoman,  The,  on  lugitive  Blaves,  2I'[. 
EiDHAPPiNa,  caBeE  o^  217. 
EiLLiNOEA,  Hr.,  in  Amoncan  Convention,  211. 
EiMO,  Rurus,  remarlia  in  Convention,  43. 
EiKO,  THOkAa  BuTLSU,  goea  to  California,  201. 
ElMO,  Wit.  B.,  Minister  to  Paris ;  is  instructed 
br  Udhoon  u  to  AnDMntlon.  1«D;  denniuina  Claj'g 

KJiiinrooo,  VA,,'Union  meeting  at,  518. 
"RmouTS  or  rns  Qoldbs  Cjbclb,"  their  influ- 

eni^U  the  South.  SM;  do.  In  KnUackr.US. 
Ejiuh,  Johk  M.,  Uajor  of  Alton,  111. 

L. 

''nahinr — ,  _ 

unllhjn,  61 


Lasb,  Gen.  James  I 


nCodg- 


s  back   the  Border 


Lake,  Joseph,  of  Oregon,  in  the  Dem.  Coaven- 

UOB  of  18S0,  an;  nomlialod  for  Vloe-Pwildirat,  819; 

nuUiei  k  ep^ech  tgalnet  ooCrcJon,  402. 
La  Salle,  vof  agca  on  the  Ulasiseippi,  bi ;   HI, 
Lathlah,  Col.,  wounded  at  Belmont,  637. 
Laurel  Hiij,  Vb,,  Qght  at,  G22-3. 
LAmmtfs,  HisiRT,  letter  from  Washington  to, 

ID;  tM;  letter  to  hit  Hn,  ML 
Law,  Obobob,  in  the  American  Conrention  of 

1S5S,14>;  lil>leturtathaPreilileDt,«6?-S. 
Lawless,  Jm>aE,  his  charge  at  St.  Louis,  134. 
Lawbence,  Abbott,  of  Mass.,  in  the  Whig  Con- 


Brown'a  »pe«b  t-i,  4*4.0 ;  1^  ^ht »!,  MB. 
Lat,  Col.  6.  W.,  goes  to  Cbarleston,  443. 
Lkavenwobth,  Kansas,  outrages  at,  233;  335. 
Lea viTT,  JunaE,  in  cane  of  Uorgaret  Gamer,  319L 
Lbcovpton,  Ksnsaa,  Convention  at,  240. 
Lecohptos  Constitution,  The,  submitted  to  k 

vote  of  the  people,  MB-M;  aialij  mjucted.  aao. 
Lbb,  Col..  (Union,)  at  Ball's  BluO;  SiS. 
Lee,    Ge.v.  Robert    E.,  brings  reenrorcementi 

IgslBlt  old  Brown  U  Huppr'a  Fony,  K» ;  Ull«  com. 

raud  of  Rebel  funrea  In  VirglDliL  &ls,  eummuuta  la 

WiiMVIi^ala,BKI-S. 
LimuN,  Wii.  H.,  killed  at  Harper's  Fen7,  293. 
LBiaH,BBXJ.'WATCiM8,Com[n'rto8.C.,  100;  110. 


Lewhtsvtli^  Vil,  reoccupied  by  onrannj,  620. 
Lex,  Chables  B.,  speech  at  PhiiBddphiB,3CS. 
LEimaTON,  Mo.,  a  Border  RufOan  rendezvousi 

S83:l)ieXi^inrttiUtloof;»e<taC£g:  CoLMnIUcu<a 

o^clal  report,  CS^-lt;  why  not  rednfoned,  CW-4 
Liberatar,  The,  llfl;   122. 
Libeeia,  coloniintiou  of,  73. 
LiBEBTY,  Uo.,  Federal  Arsenal  seized  at,  4S0. 
Lincoln,  Aboaiiaii,  in  the  Rep.  Convention  of 

ISM,  MS;  hli  outim  of  lllbiola  vllh  Douglu,  SOI; 

lila«peecbei1here,S01-3;  nominated  fCr  the  Pntldene^, 

the  cuvui.  S2S  to  3M ;  elaulflad  table  of  the  vote,  SiS; 
Sai;  MS;  BiocUnrldjn clKclnro* him  dDl} elcctcil ;  hi* 
loDmevlolbo  capital. 418;  epewhel  at  Indluiapolli, 
tolnmbaa,  and  Pliubnriti,  41*1  speech  at  Fhlladelphlt, 
. .      . ,  ,„  ..  ^     «fleetlon^  a«l 


«iSnral,<Mlo 

hli  liKndulU7.etc,4S«:  roplf  to~the'Vl^nra"'Cflm-' 
mlDlDBam,  4M;  proelamatlDB  ailing  for  I^OUO  lioopi, 
409-*;  Dpinluna  of  the  Preia,  4H  Id  439;  repllea  ^ 
Sflnihtm  Qornnon:  apirit  of  Boothem  Preia,  4W  to 
461 :  bolds  an  Interilaw  with  Oor.  Uleka  and  Mafor 
Drowik  4U:  wllb  the  ¥ann(  Uen'a  Chriitlnn  Com- 


oelTedb7hlm.MU;  Mairadcr'ttreadKiT.MHIiBllualaa 
tobr  l%t  Jfor/olt  mraliLIO»\ajCl;  hia  vlewofWert 
YlTKlola,  b\»;  pFoclilniB  a  hlackada;  ealla  for  tiM 
more  troops, Mi;  Kl;  blaMeaaanat  the  Eitm  Sea- 
alon.  »S  U.  BSe ;  Oen.  Fremonfa  letter  to.  HiJ-4-,  Davla 
vrllaa  to,  <Htn  rrnrd  to  the  pnTateentnrn,  CM :  hfa- 
folBn'i  letter,  and  the  Pmlden  t'a  reply,  UO-ll ;  diratu 
the  ftirmallon  of  anny  corp*.  >!*• 

Lmsesioir,  Kowtait,  95. 
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Locke,  Jonn,  ontheSl>Te-Tnde,  !S. 

LoauEN,  Jebrt,  a  fugidTs  bIstb,  21S.  > 

Londm  nma,    The,    ituaaell's  estimate  of  our 

fcrom  prior  to  Ball  Ron,  fiflO. 
LoHB  Stab,  order  ofthe,  270;  350. 
LovaarBEET,  Qsy.  Jas.,  atBlackburn'sford,  B39. 
LOPKz,  hia  mtriguea  and  death,  370. 
LoBiHO,  Elub  UIU.T,  hia  church  mobbed,  126. 
Loma  XTV,,  decides  to  aoknowlsdge  our  Inde- 

peadeacfl,  26&  ^ 

LomBEAHA,  63;    purchase  of,  Sl-6;    Wliig    or 

'Union'  pirtj  trinmpli  In.  Sll;  irilhdn-t  from  the 

Dimi.  Cimvenai>B,8U;  lefUIillve  Iiutruclloni  to  tier 

MS;  popnliUo'n  Id  ism,sai;  Klion  of  Ttitni  pro- 
naniii,411;  aDmodH  of  tbs  outtor  UcClillu  to  Uia 
MthoritJM  0(413. 

LODIsnuji,  K/.,  diipatcfa  tram,  umnuaciag  the 
order  of  tha  ItaBtgomerr  War  DepuUneDl.MI);.pni- 
ntdloa  of  tho  uSoa  moetliiEot.  us-i 

lavbvm  Omritr,  Tlu,  infamoas  fabrioation  o^ 
WS;lUreponafBiiI]RDn.U3;  aiT. 

Lmimille  Joamai,  The,  on  Uie  President's  call 
b»rini,M«:  on  Ui<  ilioiik«7of  th»  toU  In  VIrttnU, 
47>;  on  Iha  hIia  of  terror  In  TeniuHe*.  433 ;  dunB- 
eLKion  of  Bnckoir,  4H;  olutJon  from,  HI. 

LoTBjoT,  EujiH  P,  sketch  of  hia  life,  martjr- 
dom,  uid  dnth,  ISO  to  149. 

lovwoi,  OwKN,  ofIUa.,374;  680. 

LowB,  Col.,  killed  at  Fredericktovit,  Uo.,  SOI. 

LoiTE,  CoL,  (Union,)  repulsed  at  Scarytowo,  S31 ; 
killBdit  Cunirei  F«r/,  6«II. 

LowK,  Gov.  Loina  B.,  lo  the  Baltimore  mob,  464. 

Loin^  Got.,  of  Iowa,  hisnm'orily,  300. 

Ludlow,  Dr.,  his  church  mobbed,  136. 

LcKDY,  BssjAuar,  bioffraphical  sketch  ot,  III 
to  lit;  lUuiJun  lo^  141:  lU;  tUS. 

Ltohs,  Lord,  demamlB  Uason  and  ESidell,  60B. 

Lton,  Robbbt,  of  8.  C  to  ft  frieod  in  Teisa,  460. 

Lton,   Gbh.  Katbihiel,   his  services  at  3t. 

Lnnli ;  taptnrfa  Oon.  FToil'a  amp.  4SI0 ;  tnceiwda  0«d. 
HwneT;  kiHUlBtwtewwItli  0«n.  Prlns  481 ;  whipi 
Ittmaiutt,  VH;  urlvu  U  BpHnifleld,  ST6;  ittlt^U 
Uw  B«be1(  at  Dai-Bprlin,  STT;  uuslu  th*  enomv  ii 
WllHO'i  Creak.  STS;  hia  haroiun  ud  dtUh.  STB-SO; 
Pnllard'a  oplKioB  o(  bho,  Wt. 

liTta,  Col.,  woonded  at  Oaniiftax  ^"7,  62S. 


I,  The,  letter  IVom  GQmer  to,  15G. 
IlAOorFDi    Bbkuh,  of  &j.,   elected  Governor, 

Wa-,  bit  UbIod  AddiHB,  840;  hIa  uiirsr  to  the  Prul- 

dDit'i  nqalalttOD,  •(«„  4«0;  lili  HHaa«.4»»4:  4t3; 

4M;  tat;  tot;  Wt;  tala  loUar  to  IhoTrMldut,  SIO; 

thanplr,  <ll;  MiiariM,«ll,(ia;  ZolliooIW  to,  »& 
Uaobath,  JtrooM,  of  a.  C,  336;  346. 
UAantmaB,  J.  B.,  U)6;  fil9-  S3I. 
Maihb,  odmiBBion  ol  into  the  Union,  7£>-8a ;  326. 
Uallob;,  aTBp&BR  K.,  of  Fla.,  439. 
Habct,  Gov.,  of  N.  T.,  123;  eitraot  from  his 

Mi«inrt,lS4;lS*:S«;  STB. 
Uakele,  CAPt.,  (tlnioo,)  killed  at  Behnoat,  597. 
IfARifADUKB,  Goi.,  routed  at  fiooneville,  Uo,,  674. 
UabsbaLL,  Chief  JuBtioe,  lOG;   109;   110;   2a2. 
HabshaLL,  Hcuphbet,  o[Kj.,  633;   614 
MABSitW,  Coi.  OlLkAK,  at  Bui!  Ituti,  636. 
iltStOI,  LUTUKS,  44;    107. 
ItABTiiAHD,  36;  first  AboliUon  Sodety  in,  lOT; 

141;  vllhdrsirB  from  the  Donglu  ConvenElaii,  SIB; 


(.178.8(1 


1;  111;  u 


:a  fur  -c 


Irtwr  10  ni  Wln/AHUr  VirqiaiaiL, 
«!»-•;  Bit;  men  from  Iho  Trtnl  hi  Capi.  ^Ukat, 
tat;  1)  nnderwl  op  to  Orvit  BrlUin,  MB. 

Masok,  Uajor,  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  643. 

MAflaACMUSaiTB,  20;  slave' population  io  1190; 
bwtps  fumlBhcd  ddrlu  cba  BavnlatlDB.  94;  S7;  tbfll- 
lahu  SInoiT.  106;  1K>:  Dlaonlon  blnud  it.  1T&;  KBda 
Mr.  Hoar  to  Charlealon,  ISO;  wltlidnvi  bum  tk* 
DoDglu  CoDTcntlos,  SIS;  3S!. 

Uat,  Henri,  ESS;  makes  a  'personal  ezplaua- 

McCadlht,'Capt.,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  4T3J. 
UoCau,  Gbs.,  620;  S94;  635-6. 
MoCALMom,  Col.  J.  S.,  (Uokni,)  636. 
UoClaxtt,  Mb,,  of  Ej.,  493. 
UoGlrllak,  Gih.  Qbo,  B.,  496;  his  Address  to 
awWeat  TfrgI-'—  * —  -"     — "     - 


UoClellan,  U.  B.  cutter,  betrayed  to  Bebds,  413. 
](oGi.Ei.tA)ii>,  Robert,  of  UidL,  199. 
MoCldrkxv,  Majob,  wounded  at  Belmont,  697. 
McClkbnaNd,  JohM  A-  of  Ills.,  189;   195  ;  306; 

OM-*;  S9I. 
McCrilus,  Mk.,  of  Me.,  delegate  to  Chicago,  331. 
UcCoEDi,  Edward,  speech  at  Charleston,  40!), 
UoCcLLOCH,  Gem.  Beh.,   413;  575;  defeated  at 

Dag  SprJnga,  Mo,  BIT;  enmnianda  a  WlUiw'a  Oai*. 

DTS;  981;  Ui  pneUaiaUoD,  aea ;  U  Maeil  br  IMuat 

Nea«tio.I«*. 
McOowAH,  Ub.,  of  8.  C  in  Oonvention,  334-5. 
McDowell,  OBK_^e33 ;  Us  GeuenJ  Order  No.  4, 


;    ue-l;   U!:   npM 


540;  ivport  of  oar  loaaea,  wj,    uw-i^  vm; 

vllb  rufuA  to  the  tkno  HHinllia'  BHa,  tM ;  Ml 

MoDo^^OAL^  Mr.,  ofCal.,  Bil. 
UAorARLAHD,  with  Mason  and  Slidell,  60G. 
McIhtosh,  Francis  J.,  burnt  by  a  mob,  13t 

HoLlAH,  JuDQB,  decision  in  Uargarct  Gamer' 


opinio. 


MlOKLBHBURO-  DBCLABATIOS,  TRB,  35. 

Uruphih,  Tsmn.,  celebTotioD  of  Suath  Candina's 
■eceaaloaat;  Bcnator  Jobnton  bomt  En  affl^^,  «tc,  4ff7. 
Memphii  Appad,  The,  citation  IVom,  697. 
Memphis  Atratanche,  The,  citation  from,  697. 
UxiOB,  Hehry.  vote  on  Missouri  Compromisa,  SO. 
Uemmujoer,  Chas.  Q.,  ofa  C,  344;  429. 
Mervuib,  Gov,  Wm.,  destroys  the  Judah,  60I-X 
UbtuoDisiS,  Tq^  and  Slavery,  120-31. 
lfBKlco,148;  17C;  war  with,  18G-7;  183;  190. 
UiLWAiTKEB,  Wise.,  fugitive~Blave  case  at,  31S. 
UiLTOii,  JosN,  of  Fla.,  in  Dem.  Oonventioo,  314 
MiujooRVlLif,  Ga.,  Military  Convention  at,  337. 
UlMB,  Wk.  Pobohkb,  of  a  G,  337;  448. 
Miles,  Col.  D.  J.,  at  Bull  Hun,  362. 
MiLRor,  Okm.,  (Union,)  627. 
UiNsssoTA,  300;  301. 
MigfiisaifPI.  128:  167;   311;  Foote  chosBB G«V' 


WT-3;   8 


"au^SP 


I  tKedo,  S49 1  ponnlatl 

ID  alia  lot  HMBOni , -.    , 

•rnfiooln,SISi  ikam  Seeeailon  at  Nnakck  SB 
ta  a.  W.  Jaobbok,  UaiBouw,  a*.  Laun,  Mr 
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mmouri  Argui,  Tha,  citation  (Vom,  138. 
UiTCBELL,  U)L.,  wounded  M  WiIbod'b  Greek,  G9T. 

llOBiLa,  Ala^  declAntionorouueg,  etc.,  it,  356; 
407:  irinR  of  Ue  Pvdenl  ArHD^  U,*1S:  taxitaier 

JlobUe  AdiiertufT,  The,  citation  from,  469. 
IfoNTOOiaftT,  Coi^,  capturea  FoTt  Soott,  1S6. 
Ul>HBO^jAB^75;10a'^lO;161il75;S6e;S6T. 
ilosaOK,  THoa.  B.,  Sb.  of  Ky.,  614;  becMDM  ■ 
taFmbn-  or  Uw  BiM  ConfnH  ud  ■  Senator,  HT. 

VoNBOK,  Thob.  B.,  Jr.,  614. 

UoHTBEAL,  tho  sheriff  of,  tempt«d  to  engage  in 

■l*Ts-calcUii(,  lia. 
If  OODT,  Col.,  (Union,)  al  AUegtian7  Summit,  61T. 
UooBB,  QoT.  A.  B.,  of  Alk.,  hia  dispaldi  to  the 

&CCoDniitiDn,aUiS4T;  mdn*  tin  Mlniia  of  F«d- 

ilooSM.  GOT.  Tqo&  O.,  of  Ia.,  oaHa  a  Beoaaaioa 

UOOEZ,  Ooi~,  (Rebel,)  kOled  at  BuU  Bon,  645. 
UOKBHBUI,  ChiALK  S.,  609 ;   614, 
MOBB,  Hammah,  her  opinion  of  Oglsthotpe,  32. 
UORQAir,  Capt.  Jobx,  esi ;  614. 
UOBRia,  GOIITIBHKUB,  43  to  46. 
UOBua,  ISAAO  N.,  of  BL,  376. 
UouUBOH,  Capt.  J.  J.,  ■urreiiderf  the  outter 
Cau  to  Ue  Bebek,  41t. 

UoBSK,  Pbof.  Saudbl  7.  B.,  439. 

Mount  Orsao,  EaoMa,  seiaed  b;  the  Border 

KllflU»,14<. 

UotnoM,  Ua.,  of  Ia,  withdraira  a«m  the  Cem- 
Un-LIKS,  Ua,  of  S.  C,  Seoesaion  ipeech  oi;  336. 


Napolxoh,  AtIc,  Mizure  of  the  Araenal  at,  4SS. 
Hapolbon  BotJAPASTJi^  aoquirea  Louiaiaiia  of 

BmIo,  M;  Hill  It  ta  tlu  United  St>tai,M:  Uir^*- 

cItTeamtiHWl  wllta  tlwOaUBdMuUMto,  tit. 
NtahnOe  Burner,  The,  olMtioD  fKim,  319. 
ifaahmSe  Oaietle,  The,  extract  fVom,  484. 
Nasbvoxb,  Tbb  PBI7ATBEK,  she  bums  the  Hai^ 

nr  BIreb ;  li  blockaded  by  the  Tnaearon,  •(&,  NS. 
XMmai  IntdUgtwxr,  The,  its  letter  from  Henrj 

aaT.iato   H;  aBtli*PTMl4ut'*Mll,«0;kt>vUi, 

■oppoHd  to  be  ftvD  flea.  Ssott,  Mf . 
Nkbeabea,  the  Kansas  struggle,  224  to  251. 
Kkuos,  Gsk.  Wm.,  at  Piketon,  Ky^  616, 
Neuon,  JrDOsSAinTEL,  262;  onDred Scott,  25T. 
Keuon,  THoe.A.R.,ofreDa.,  renounoMthenaion 

onliliwm;  to  Coup^u,  KA 

KivADA  Tebbttobt,  orgaoiied  bj  Oongreta,  3SS. 

Newaoe,  N.  J.,  pm-aiarery  rioti  at,  126. 

Kevbt,  D.,  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  293. 

Nsw  llAMPsaiBi,  20;  slave  popolMion  in  1790; 
Imopi  fonUhed  darbig  tb*  BeioratliiD,  M;  lAollthea 
BlaTtrr,  loe;  State  elaetluD  of  ISW,  SM, 

Heit  jBBStT,  Blare  populatton  of;  troc^  ftar- 
ntihed  duriiu  the  B*TahitiDii.M;  Leilelatiire  IkTora 
lliBUlaaiiurl  Buirt«lon,TT;  Hnt  Akoltllon Sodtlr In, 
101 :  nroTldel  Inr  EnuadpaUoa,  IDS ;  SepublleaB  III- 
anpbtii,tal«M,SOa 

Nbv  UBztOO,  in  CongraM.  >90  to  196;  201; 
Pnatdeni  TajiopV  M IMU«  la  ratatioB  to,  20t:  InCen- 
(rcuaaln.lD>;  Miion,  JeC  Darla,  Ulir. and  Webeler, 
B3  tumaTerTin.a(M  toMM;  SOS ;  aeu  of  her  Liflgja- 
tuntwIUl  relpectUSIa>H,ele.,301t<>801;  the  qaet- 
Unn  or  Id  lb*  ■I'eHa  Canrecence,-  «M-& 

Kbw  OttLBANB,  64;    Valker  arrested  at,  276: 


".I 

XevOrleana 8ei,^iie,oa  ' Block ilepublicans,' 437. 


le  BmohIub  ef  8. 
m  Horn 


It,  411. 


Nea  Orleeaa  PieiwitHt,  7^  quotatioii  frcan,  Oea, 
BoUer-a  pedlfree,  eta,  SOS:  lla  emutnicitioa  of  Ua- 
eolD'B  lodlaaapalla  apeeeb,  MO. 

MMoOri(aMlVB«.lin«nean,rfe,  citation  from,138. 

New  Tobk,  IS;  slave  populatioii  of,  in  1790; 
troSM  himlabed  dariiic  tb*  Berolntlon,  M:  Lcdita- 
tDie  ftnn  HlMoarTBstrtMlira,  71;  pnvldf*  IW 
EmandpUkHi,  10S;  aetlon  uliut  tb*  AboUUoniaU,  la 
IMl  U^dnom  fromBapAHeBB  to  Demaant^aMi 
poUOed  eoDdlfloB  o£  prior  to  UBMla^  eleeltoa,  sni 
rednetlanof  BtpnbiliaB  atnBctb.U  De&^lWt^Stt: 
arriral  of  th*  7tfc  aad  71it  n^iiiuit*  at  watUaftoa, 

Niir  TOBZ  Cm,  Hamle^  a  fbgitive  slaTo  at,  21B 
Him  York  Cornier  and  Enquirer,  The,  124. 
New 7orkI^^rtK,The,on  President's  (all,466 ;  45T. 
Ifae  Tcric  ^mld.  The,  diapatah  from  Washington 

lo,Ml;  letter  tram  Gharlaatan  f-  *"-  —  "■ ■" 

tlon  of  tba  Norlb  la  the  ei 


reat  (}l>l 


of  tba  Norlb  la  the  ereat  ot  IHnmluD,  85C;  Dp- 

IIbkUi*  light  of  ■aaeailon.Wj  letlir  froni  Cbarie*. 

to,  417i  Taahlwtoa  dtepaub  to,  4RS;  on  Fort 

Duiater,  441;  dlanat^  team  Charieatoa  to;  dlapaUh 

from  Blchnond,  498;  on  the  PrealdeDt't  all  for  mnpi, 

4fiT;  apprehebda  tbe  e^tijr«  *(  WaahkDCtoB,  4U-0; 

Jfeu  YorkJoanuilofComraeree,  The,  eitnctfKm, 

us ;  48R ;  on  th*  Prtaldenfa  call  Ibr  troop*.  4St. 
Hm  York  Tiime,  The,  statement  of  a  c 


XtaYork  JVibtme,  7%^ poem(him,"TheFIaunliiig 
LIb,"120:  edliorlil  fntm.  "OoIogloEiL'SSB-O;  onpro- 
oaadlngt  at  Charlealoa,  alter  SvaKot^  bll,  449 ;  ob  tb* 
Pneldenl'*  tall  for  tmopa,  404-0 ;  the  IbDhdoiu  fabriea- 
UonoT  71U£M<*KWaa>uri*r,HI§;  report  iiTlbetxt- 
11*  of  Bull  Bun,  044;  arldance  from,  that  theBabal* 

KiOABAQUA,  invaded  by  Walker,  276^    Pemo- 

KiOHOLAs,  Wilson  C.,  letter  from  Jefferson  to,  85. 

NiLEB,  John  M,,  or&)nn.,  on  AntiexatioD,  174. 

Xiia'i  Begitler,  citation  from,  80;  110. 

NoATOi^  Ta^  sriEure  t^  tba  Navy  Tatd  at,  414; 
tnop*  let  la  modaa  Ibr  th*  wlnva.  4110;  tbe  iblu 
pn^ier^,  •t«nat,«TI;  oupofKorMkHIdrarUmnaih, 
474;  dealnctlDiief  Ih*T>rdaBd<e((»ntaat%4TII;  lb* 
BlalotiaoiM  oke  po*K*iloB.  47(;  iliorau  Union  *•>■ 
tlment  at,  Juit  prior  to  tb*  vork  of  dettnuiUon.  477. 

Sorfolk  Seraid,  The,  rumors  quoted  from,  608. 

KOMtiB,  UosH,  ofK.  H.,  129. 

Ibrlk  Alabamian,  The,  letter  from  Heni?  Omj  n 
AoDeiatlon.  IM;  final  letter  Ann  Cl>f,  107. 

leiTtUt;,  t»i  dia  oMtM  fin,  M; 
gtoMlo  Tota,17>;  irttbdr — ■  ^ 

TeBtlDn,S19;  •coeMhia  of; 

■elanre  of  Federal  proper^  ^\.*^ 
aoiwerlo  th*  Preildent'ieillnrmopa  400;  prg(i<» 
«r  Beoeiilon ;  vol*  on  tbeholdlnEofaCaBTenfleiii  »■ 
Bolra  of  tbo  LeglilBtHv,  4S0;  noolve  of  tb*  Coaltder- 
au  CnncrcH  with  rcfaid  to;  Ordlninea  et  6e«*«aU> 
Ha*ed,JBI.    6t»  Amidtd  kU4*,teL 

NosrarOEU^N.  H.,  pro-Slavery  Tiolenoe  at,  111. 
"fioTBs  fss  Ywavsu,"  oltatioa  from,  21. 


DoBctaieCra,' 

01,018;  popolMlon  iaTsia.«U ; 

■     Cf-H;b*rO 


Oats,  atmtial  proouct  of;  bj  8th  U.  S.  Oenn^  St. 
OoaiLTBKE,  JniMi  W.  B.,  of  Tezaa,  339. 
OdilL,  Vk.,  63  7-8. 
OoLETHOKPE,  Jahbb,  bli  early  histoiy,  and  eeV 

tlotoeot  of  Oeorglk  01 ;  biB  oppoiltlan  Is  Slaiirr  Bn4 

tbe  uae  orraoi;\lt  InLecrity,  etc, 81. 
Onio,  becomes  a  Stale  in  1863,  62:  diminiaiied 

Bepuhlieut   tmJorltT  1°,  V>\    Hepubllcwi    inij«llr 

aweiled  lu,  801;  p)edf«  B^ataoo*  to  tb*  Kentucky 

Ohio  ateUemtan.  The,  on  tbe  Prendant's  oan,  451. 
O'Ean-m,  Cou,  (Rebel,)  lurpriaei  Camp  Cele,  575. 
Oldham,  Wk.  S.,  tent  by  Davis  to  Arkansas,  48S. 

OuvKB,  UoRDRTAi,  241 J  choson  Secretary  of 
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and*.  »t  DnnsBTille,  SSS-6. 


Obd,  Qkk,, 

OODINAHOK  Of  1784, ,   .  .  ,    .     . 

Obdihuice  or  1187,  The,  pwwigsof,  uid  in  ei- 

D*atfmin.«);  M;  iIIdiIod  U.SM, 
OSDWANCB  or  NuLuriCATIOH,  TKE,  93. 

OaBOON,  oongressioDftl  actioo  apon  ths  Territory 

0(130  to  1«S;  liunDcmocntlsintJorltr.  300;  t*I, 
Obb,  JiMKS  L.,  of  8.  Caent  toWaahingtottiill- 
OBA.wATOuis,  Kuiaos,  Mckod  and  burnt  by  Bor- 

dor  KniHul^  SU;  bulla  0(9M 
OSTBSD  U*SIf  BSTO,  Tki,  oitrjot  from,  313-4-B. 

Otis,  IUrbisov  Qbit,  132. 

"Oct  Of  THE  Tavirm,"  353. 

OwKN.  Robert  Dau,  cited  by  Lorejoy,  133. 

OxiOKD,  Eauua,  fraudulent  voting  tX,  lid;  28S. 

P. 
Palmeb,  Rst,  B.  1L,  hi*  Sermon,  GOl-3. 
Pauitra,  Esnui,  sacksd  bj  Border  BuSUna. 
PAUtTKA,  Ilo.,  Babali  difaated  at,  GTS. 
Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  1S7. 
pAUtLiT,  Danisi.,  Lt.-QoT.  of  W.  Ti^ni»,  B19. 
Pahaua,  the  Congrega  at,  267-8. 
pABEBB,  Amasa  J.,  Pretideut  of  tha  Tweddle 

Hill  CDDTsatlaa.  393;  hll  •?»<)>,  SW :  3M 
Pabkkb,  Ub.,  of  S.  C,  remATkB  of,  in  the  Seoes- 

■ioD  ConTenUoD.  Mi. 
PAHEERBBinto,  Yft.,  Occupied  by  tTmonists,  B13. 
fUrkvitii:  Luminary,  The,  Mo.,  destroyed,  238-9. 
Pabboit,  Ijeut.  E.  Q.,  takes  the  Savannah,  538, 
PASaoNR,  GBH.,(Rebel,)  in  Northern  aiBBouri,681. 
pATB,  H.  Clat,  whipped  at  Black-Jacic,  244. 
Patiebson,  Con.,  destroys  a  Florida  fort,  177. 
PiTTBBSOs,  Gen.  Robbbt,  628:  croasea  the  Po- 

bSS;  l^n.  Sanrord'i  tettloumy,  tM  U>  BBS;  fUUrtoa 
fillB  back  to  Hirpor'*  P»m  and  1>  lupenedwl,  AM; 
Ofii.  t<«i»'s  djiprich,  ud  nitUrKn'*  nnlr,  fin ;  Illii- 
sion  u,  bid:  aU-SD;  hli  pallUn;  reftues  to  dlipU; 


I;  (llDtl 


0,  «ia. 


Pattos,  Col.,  (BebeL)  victor  at  Scarytown,  534; 

nurcliH  to  r4dafL>rc«  Pric*  tX  Ifiilagtan,  dST. 
Patriot  and  Union,  Tha,  on  President's  call,  457. 
FAxn^Dia,  Con.  Uirau,  oapturee  Walker,  37C; 

Ukti  oumnuiKl  it  Horfnlk  Ntif  Yud.  416;  hla  mrk 

Paitnee,  U.  8.  Ship,  arrirea  at  Norfolk  Navy 

YBrd,4T&;  two  of  bet  ofllccrt  mhJe  priHAf  tA,  4TB. 
PainH,  Uenkt  B.,  of  Ohio,  his  reaolres  in  ttte 

ChArl«tonOoDTeiiUi>n.S10i  Sll;  916. 
Patni^  R.  G.,  threatens  Mr.  Ktheridge,  484. 
Pbaece,  Geh.,  reenforceg  Gov.  Jaekaon,  67S. 
Pbobau,  Ool.  John,  defeated  at  Rich  Uoiintain, 

tat^ ;  l9  wptHred.  with  <00  mio.  M3. 
PBHKmOMH,  Wm.,  Speaker,  305;   306;   372. 
PsHBAOOLA,  Fla.,  seizure  of  Federal  properly  at, 

1;  tbe  BebFli  Uluk  gull  B«u  Iiluid;  ttatr  encuiu 

PlKSBTLVANiA,  slave  population  in  1790 ;  troops 
fDfnlihed  ddHnj;  tbe  Knvolnl^on;  tmuiFlpMlon,  84; 

B«pub^1c<uiB  trldiDnh  lu,^:  CurUn  «IwtodOoTerDvr, 
ti«;  fOU;  iDlllU>D(>tuoked(tB*lUiiiora.48S-4. 
^mntylrania  liftman,  Tk»,  1 1 4. 
Pbunhzlvania  Hall,  burned  by  a  mob,  116, 
,  Pbbbt,  it,  S,  BbiO,  captures  the  Savannah,  598. 
PrrBBL,  Tas  Privateer,  sunk,  699. 
Pbttch,  Got.  John  J,,or  Uias.,  for  3ecoB«ioa,  347. 
Phblps,  Col.,  in  tbe  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  G29. 
Fbiladblphia,  Fa.,  riots  at,  126;  fugitive-alave 
a  at,  Sl«i  CunicDUan  st  In  ISM,  UT,  Pu« 
iu^S«itoUt;G«.W.  Cr-'     -  "" - 


Ifertliuat 

at  Pr«MdiD[  uDCDiD. « 

fltHadi^ia  Pemayb 

daot'i  laaagonl,  419 ;  < 


iit,MI;  Ipttcti 
The,  oa  tbe  Pr««- 


PUEBOE,     FBANKLIN,    of   N.    '. 


FhHanlhropiit,  The,  113. 

Philbhice,  Capt.,  (Union,)  at  Ball's  BluH  021. 

PaiLffPi,  Ta.,  621-2. 

Phillips,  Wbkubll,  116;  117;  143. 

Phillips,  Wm.,  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  Bor- 

dvBnRUiii,!8a:  k.illiiduL«*TciivorUi.MA. 
PlOKEHB,  Gov,  Francis  W.,  of  S.  C^  347  ;    410 ; 

MBd*  CoL  Hiy»  to  Waihingtou,  413;  ooshra  with 

nominated    for 
I.  iM;  at«: 

per»a  lb*  Frw-Stat*  Leclalitiire  at  ToprU.  *44 1  ««; 

nn;  dincu  tha  Ottsad  maeHni.  S78:  In  tbs  CwTan 

tlonori4«11,*ll;4»7;  bit  iBtUr  U)  J«IL  DavU,  tua. 
PiBBOB,  Gv>.  K  W.,  at  Big  Bethel,  630-31. 
PiEBPOKT,  F&iECis  n.,  518;  cboasn  Qoremorof 

Ylrglala,  019;  appalBUtwo  Sfoalan,  ML. 
PncBTOH,  TLj.,  aOhir  at,  S16. 
Pillow,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  696. 
PiKOKUET,  Chablbs  C^  oo.  the  adoption  of  the 

Comtltuilon.  48  u>  4fi;  ([MMb  at  Jan.  itib,  IIBI,  4*. 
PlNOKNET,  Hbnrt  K,  of  S.  C,  144;  145. 
PiMKNBT,  WlLLlAK,  of  Mi,  OQ  Missouri,  76. 
PirtBBuaoH,   Pa,   the  Convention  of   1856  at, 

MB;  HcItcQMBt  at.  In  rrgard  ta  tbs  basifkr  of  amia 

to  lb«  5oiiiii,  4ns;  aebailala  of  the  ordar  of  Iraufai, 

PirranBLD,  N.  H.,  Goo,  Btorrs  mobbed  at,  37. 

FlaUe  Argue,  Tlte,  Mo,,  citation  from,  338. 

Plokmbb,  Rev.  Wil,  D.  D.,  128. 

Plummeb,  Col.  Jobs  R,  681;  59L 

PoiNBBTT,  Joel  R.,  149;   17G. 

Polk,  Qen.  BmhOP,  bombards  our  troops  at  Bel- 

iaoDt.»3;  (nHgtoBaliDODt:  drivsa  off  tha  Unloa- 

lata,  CM ;  oocanlea  Colnmbua.  Kj.,  (18. 
Polk,  Jambs  K.,  69;  nominated  for  Proaidenl, 

1B4;  lael«it«l.lB7;  IBS;  leUvrtu  JobD  K.  Kane,  1»; 

!•  oponlT  commlttod  to  Annejatlon.  174;  1»;   ISil; 

Uaapaclal  moaaaca,  IBT;  niakeian  offer  fur  Coba,  itk 
Pollard,  Edwabd  a.,  bia  summing  op  of  tbe 

InWal  wnqatata  bv  lbs  9"ntli.  418-14;  i'-  —" — ■" 

of  tbe  tioopt  fBmlabod  br  tha  Nonh  and  &o 

lv,lT,lnlS"       ■■•'■■       -      — 

tbahMUoD 


.      ale,.  Mo., 

6SB:  »0;  MS',  I      .  _. 

W7:  admit*  tha  hoaUUlT  of  KentBakr  u 

lion:  on  HairT  Clar'a  iDlluaBca.  mt-V>;  aatliaalo  sT 

th*  Bubal  romealn  KeDtBckT.  «19> 
Pops,  Gen., in  Northern  Missouri.  687 ;  dispatch 

laOan.n«mont,SS8;  Id  aontb-wMUn  SIlaawH,  BUS. 
PoBTEB,  Col.  Akdrbw,  appi»iited  Provoat-Uai^ 

■hal  of  WubtaKton,  Bl». 
POBTER,  Pua  John,  testifioa  for  Patteraoo,  538. 
PORTBR,  W.  D.,  President  of  the  S.  C.  Senate,  330. 
Port  Botal,  expedition  to,  601  to  606;  map  of 

tha  bombariniaBl,  «M;  aomader  of  ll»  farta,  MS; 

Shvnnan'a  ptuolamatlon ;  'oontnbanda'  flock  In,  BM. 
Potter,  Bisuop,  prays  at  'Peace'  meeting,  363. 
PoTTBB,  Major  Jambs  D.,  at  Bull  Run,  643. 
PooHD  Gap,  Ky,,  the  Rebels  retreat  to,  616. 
Powell,  Laiabuh  W.,  of  Ky.,  proposes  a  Com- 

ml(uaorThlruenoaIhi>Crl>U,s;S;  ibj;  CW;  SSL 
PBEaniTEiUANB,  Tub,  end  Slavery,  118;  GJl. 
Pbjsston,  Mu.,  ofS.  C,  on  AbolitioniMts,  133. 
Pbkton,Wm.,  509;  (toes  totheConfederacy.GU. 
Pekston,   Wu.   B.,    one  of  Virginia's  Commis- 

Hoaai*  to  Pn»ldenl  Llnroln.  KO. 
Price,  Gov.  Boruan  M.,  to  L.  W.  Burnett,  439. 
Pbicb,  Gkh.  Sterling,  his  election  to  the  Ui> 


n.*M;  L 

with  Grn.  Li 


hu  BO  iDlerda'  wllh  Grn.  I^on,  491 ;  aUmtim  to.  IW: 
laappolal*<l  U^]ac.Oracral,  Si*i  ntlfna  ibo  eommaal 
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ta  KeOnllocIi.  it  Tllsnn-a  Cnek,  ET9;  wonDdHt.  WS'. 

b««*KM  LeilnfRon.  Eftli-S;  capturH  LFilofUii,  £S»; 

nlnnUbi  Pliiev]ll*,MO;  will  not  ^MUtMouiiwlU)- 

mit  ■  bkUla.  MIL 
Pbtob,  Koobr  a.,  TiEitB  Fort  Sumter,  44S. 
POGB,  OlO.  B.,  of  Ohio^  at  CharleatoD,  322. 
Pdhu.  Abbhab,  aunender  of  Walk«r  at,  216. 


Qdinct,  Jobiau,  oT  Boiton,  threatenB  conciagent 

Qtnniiif,  John  A,  at  the  Democralin  CoiiTen- 
HOD  of  lew  M«:  ■  lllUbnat«r,  nO;  lUUmeEtor  wlUi 
nfuA  to  BoDUar  1>od(1u,  Dll. 


Baik^  Ohn.,  one  of  Jackson's  Brigadiers,  iti. 
IUlbgh,  H.  C,  CoQveiitiDD  of  Southern  Oot- 

■nwn  at,  K9 ;  SUU  Bichu  ConyenUoii  >t,  «Sfi. 
BiSDOLPR,    Gboboe    w..   one  of  tho   Virginia 

Oammtwioncn  to  FrHldenl  UdoIu,  *3i. 
Bakdolpii,  John,  of  Roaook*,  opposes  tlie  intro- 


.    M ;  bb  oplDloQ 
Beaoas,  Johm  H,,  of  Texas,  elected 


IJUMl 


I  GoDgreas, 


&iLAU,BiCHABi>,JohDBrown'BSBa.  of  State,  287. 
Rebetlioti  Record,  The,  in  relation  to  Belmont,  697. 
Bwnoa,  Gov.  Hbhbt  K.,  of  Ark.,  311. 
BiDPA^  JAMB9,  on  John  Brown,  2S2-3 ;  289. 
Bsn>,  Dr.,  of  lad.,  delwste  to  the  Democratic 

OoiiTcnllon ;  ruron  th>  SliTe-Tnde,  SIO. 
Skbdib,  Andrew  H.,  appelated   Ooremor  of 


trntA  bj  TtU  Uaion.  ii 


iloTarfqagBtioniu 


>d  la  br  IliTli  In 
ILDS,  Oeb.,  Btb 


Rsm,  QlH.,  attacks  Osawatomie,  2B4. 
Rbuoiom,  and  tlia  Slare-Trade,  27 ;  117  to  131. 

BUAOA  DB  LA  PaLMA,  battiO  OT,  181. 

"SBBOLonoKa  or  '88,"  eitracts  from,  83-64; 


RsmoLDS,  dtis.,  attacked  by  GenTLee  at  Cheat 

HudhWii.  Ki\  mpwwded  by  Oan,  Ul^y,  tai, 

BsTHOiiDa,  JoHK,  bia  lBtt«r  to  Jeff.  Davis,  ill. 

Bbtholds,  Tbouas  C,  is  elected  Lieut.  iioveTn- 

or or Ulwjurl. 4Sa :  hlipracliini>IIoD.K7t;  Ada 
EuETT,   RoBBRT  6.,  of  S.  C,  3J3 ;  remarka  In 

the  CoDTtDUon,  Hi:  bl*  moUun  Ah-  ■  CooTcnUon  uf 

■Untaoldlng  State*,  414. 

Bbods  Iglajid,  slaTo  population  in  ITsa ;  troops 

Amlibnl  dnrlDg  (he  Kavolatlun,  M;  81;  fint  Dunn- 

legl>l>U>e  ilUmTiU  inJntt  Aba^U^.l^A;  SOO;  BuiJ 
•lectloD  of  ISOU,  iM\  i\Ut  uwp*  prwHuI  ta  WutOsg. 
ton  oniler  Got.  Bprmsua,  4U. 

BlOHAW»OH,  CoU  J.B.,atBun  aun,539;  M9. 

BioBARoaoN,  Wm.  a.,  of  III,  rjports  bill  organ- 

Itloe  NthnikM,  2«S ;  1S3 ;  moiu  in  InKBilmeilt. »« 
RtOHHOHD,  Va.,  Breckinridge  Convention  at,  318; 

tba  fbcue  of  Disunion  Intrlguua,  4SI ;  rtjoloes  ovcrr  fall 

of  Bumtor,  4(9;  muls  tbo  ConfMcraw  caplul,  4«tl. 
liichniond  fnfuirer.  The,  copies  Jackson's  letter 

In  rcplf  lo  Qllmer'a,  IW;  Fedena  hoi  Ovid,  M3. 
Sichmond  Ecamiaer,   Th*,  urges  tbe  capture  of 

'WaihlnirtDn  Clly,  470. 
Riehmond  Whig,   The,  citation  tttm,  123 ;  451. 
BiCHHOKD,  Tux,  U.  8.  Sbip,  almoM  daatrojed  b7 


EiOB  Uouktaik,  Va.,  battle  at,  GS3-3. 
Bit  AS,  surrender  of  Walker  at,  216. 
BOBiiiBOH,  Db.  a.  a,  Bposcb  at  Btllimore,  i 


RoBiHSOV,  Got.,  of  Eansas,  his  house  deetrojed 
bTB•>ld<^l(ulHaD^Mt. 

Buchesto'  Uiiian,  The,  on  causes  of  Eecesaion,  396. 
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